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that he came to Bifcover thoſe ble 
medicines he now publiſhes for the 


T Mr. Wie 


SIR, Abbey-ſtreet, Jan: . 1764. 
By inſerting the following extract in 


your Magazine, you will oblige, be- 


ſides many others, 
| n our Aran reader, 


* * 


of the Uſe of Lead in ſurgical Caſes, ex- 


tracted from M. Goulard's Book, ad- 


dreſſed to the Phyſicians and Surgeons, 
but, in particular, to thoſe who at- 
tend Hoſpitals, who hade more fre- 
quent Opportunities of werifying the 


| e We . by 


M. cools; chief Surgeon 

to the military hoſpital at 
Montpellier, acknowledges, in the pre- 
face to his book, that chance has had 
the greateſt ſhare in the diſcovery of 
many valuable medicines; all the rea- 


ſoning in the world, ſays he, could 
never diſcover the ſuperior virtues of 
the Cortex and Mercury; but it is time 
and experience only that can diſcover 


to us the pfoper manner of employing 


them. It is by an experience of many 


years, and cloſe reflections on them, 
— January,” 1764. N 


1 1 


extraordi nary Virtues 5 aſcribed to yy | 


* 


good of mankind. He confeſſes ſome 
preparations of lead have been wn 
known in practice. Galen greatly ex- 
tols this metal „ as ſeveral other wri-' 
ters ſince his time have done, as well 
as ſome of the greateſt chemiſts among 


the moderns, Begui nus, Lemery, Stabl; 
but none of them. have been able 0 2 
give this metal ſo many different forms, 
every one of which is found poſſeſſed 
of ſuch extraordinary virtues, as hath. 
often amazed, even the. moſt experi- 
however, 
ſhould thoſe medicines be found poſ- 


enced in the profeſſion; 


ſeſſed of but one half of thoſe virtues 


aſcribed to them, ſurgery would ſtill. 


make a valuable acquiſition, and great- 
ly enrich its materia medica. 


The author directs to put to every 775 


Paris pint of the, beſt white-wine vi- 
negar a pound of litharge of gold, ta 


boil it after over a gentle fire in a tin- 
ned copper pan for an hour and quar- 


ter, ſtirring the matter all the time 
with a wooden ſpatula; then to take 


off the pan, and when che matter has 


ſubſided, geatly to pour off, by incli- 


nation, the tincture, which is to be 


kept in Horries cloſe corked for uſe . 


GE 
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+ A pound, of litharge will ſaturate three or four err 1 vingers which. es 
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2 | The Uſe of Lead in ſurgical Caſes. 


hy variouſſy combining this tincture 
with other things, ſeveral valuable 
medicines are formed, eminently ſupe- 
rior to any now in uſe, for the ſame pur- 
poſes, ſuch as Lotions, Cerates, Cata- 
plaſms, reſolutide Unguents and Plaſ- 
ters, Cerecloths, Bougies, &c. &c. 


In ſhort, there is no, ſurgical caſe, but 


where it is attended with very extraor- 

dinary ſucceſs. And firſt, the Lotion, 
| which is a ſpecific in all external in- 
flammations, and in a more eſpecial 
manner in an ophthalmy, where emol- 
lient fotus's, heretofore too much de- 
pended on, rather increaſe the evil; 
for by relaxing the lymphatic arteries 
of the conjuntiva, more blood is de- 
rived on them in a time given, the 


diſtenſion and pain muſt neceſſarily be 


increaſed. It is alſo employed with 
ſucceſs to waſh all ſimple gun-ſhot, 
and other wounds, and by dipping the 
dreſſings in it, it becomes a powerful 
defenſative, and thereby prevents the 


cutaneous inflammation that often at- 


tends thoſe caſes. 
The author has long experienced its 
ſuperior virtues in all old, foul, ſerpi- 


ginous, cancerous, ſcrophulous, vene- 


real, and fiſtulous ulcers, employed as 
a lotion, injection, or fotus; no medi- 
cine ſo ſpeedily reſolves all callous lips, 
or dries up old ulcers of 20, 25, 40 
years ſtanding, without the leaſt in- 
convenience from drying up thoſe 


(hitherto looked upon as neceſſary) 


iſſues; he has, with amazing ſucceſs, 


employed this fame lotion in many 


other external ailments, ſuch as con- 
tuſions, inflammatory tumors, buboes, 
eryſipelas, punctures of the tendons, 


excoriations, burns, chilblanes, all cu- 


taneous ditorders, &c. nor is it leſs 
beneficial in gouty, rheumatic and ſci- 
atic aches, applied warm as a fotus, 
repeating it twice a day, or oftener, 
as the urgency of the ſymptoins may 
require, lapping round the part the 


cerecloth, and over all a warm napkin. 


—lt is no leſs effectually employed as 
2a gargle in the quinſy, and all other 
inflammations of the ime fauces, even 

When the parts ſeem threatencd with 


: * 
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* 
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a gangrene, touching the parts often 
with an armed probe, dipped in the 
plain tincture, and gargling after with 
the lotion blood warm. | 
Ihe Cerate more effectually deter- 


ges, and conſolidates after all kinds of 


ulcers, than any other now in uſe. 

The Cataplaſm ſurpriſingly refolves 
all ſcirrhous and inflammatory tumors, 
occult cancers, wonderfully reliev- 
ing the exquiſite pain that frequently 


accompanies ſuch caſes. And yet it is 


found to promote a ſuppuration; not- 
withſtanding it is exempt from the 
many evils, conſequent on thoſe in 


uſe, ſuch as generating fungous ex- 
creſcences, callous lips, &c. 


The Pomatum very ſpeedily dries up 
all tetrous and other cutaneous e- 
ruptions, firſt obſerving to waſh the 
part with the lotion blood warm. 

The Unguent has been found to re- 


ſolve anchyloſes's, contraCtipns of the 


tendons and nerves, &c. Fi 

The Lotion is made by mixing a good 
tea-ſpoonfull of the ſaturnine tincture, 
and two of brandy, in a quart of wa- 
ter; this may be rendered more or leſs 


active, by increaſing or diminiſhing 
the quantity of the tincture, according 


to its effects, or the greater or leſſer 
ſenſibility of the part it is applied to. 


The Cerate is made by melting four 


ounces of bees wax in a pound of 
olive oil, gently ſtirring them with a 
wooden ſpatula, the pan being taken 
off the fire, four ounces of the fatur- 
nine tincture, mixed with ſix pounds 


of water, are added, by little and little, 
before the matter is quite cold, and 


ſtrongly worked together, till the 
whole is incorporated; this quantity 
of wax is found ſometimes to abſorb 
from eight to nine pounds of water. 
The Cataplaſm. 


make them into a cataplam. 


Ihe Pomatum. Take eight ounces 


of bees wax, eighteen ounces of oil of 
Toſes, melt over a gentle fire, add four 


ounces of the ſaturnine tincture, mix 


them well together, add a dram of 
_ e 7 camphor, 


January, 


Take crums of 
bread q. ſ. add as much of the /2/1on 
as will, by boiling for a few minutes, 
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camphor, (firſt ground up with a few 
drops of the oil, ) incorporate the whole 
well together. 234 
The Unguent for Anchyloſes's, &c. Put 
two ounces of the ſaturnine tincture 


with two quarts of water into an 
earthen glazed pipkin, placed over a 


gentle fire, add eighteen ounces of 
common ſoap fliced, keep conſtant] 

ſtirring the matter, till the ſoap is diſ- 
ſolved, then add a dram of camphor, 
ground up as before directed; keep 
ſtirring till the whole is incorporated. 
When you uſe it, remember to ſtupe 


the part with the lation, and even to 
rub in ſome of it, rendered pretty 


warm, covering it after with a warm 
napkin ; in about an hour after, rub 
in two or three drams of the unguent, 
covering the part with ſoft whited- 
brown paper, and over all a warm nap- 
kin; repeat the ſame once a day, 


which, generally, in fifteen or twenty 


days compleats a cure. | 

The Cerecloth is made by melting 
twelve pounds of bees 'wax in three 
pounds and an half of olive oil ; when 
all is melted, add, by little and little, 
eight ounces of the faturnine tincture, 
ſtirring the whole *till incorporated, 
adding, towards the end, two drams 


of camphor, ground up as before; 
the pan being taken off the fire, before 


the matter is quite cold, dip into it 


pieces of middling fine linen, which 


you may cut after into ſuch forms, as 


you ſhall have occaſion for. 


"FRE Plaſter, Melt the common 
red plaſter of the ſhops, and ſimple 
diachylon ana q. v. add vinegar q. ſ. 
to form them into a mals for a plaſter. 
The Saturnine Tintture, without a- 
ny mixture, M. Goulard has long ex- 


perienced to be a ſovereign medicine, 


not only to keep down luxuriant fleſh, 


and reſolve all callous lips, but. alſo to 


check every diſpoſition to a 1 
nor is it leſs powerful to take off 
warts, and all other ſuch excreſcences. 


His method is this; he dips a probe; 


armed with dry lint, into this tincture, 


with which he now and again touches 
the bottom and lips of the ulcers. The 
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warts, &c. he treats in the ſame man- 


ner, laying over them pledgets dipt 


into the lotion, and over all the cere- 


cloth and proper bandages. 


Two ounces of this ſame tinQure, 


one ounce of alum in powder, and 
four or five ſpoonfuls of vinegar, mixed 
with a quart of French white-wine, 


make a moſt potent gargariſm to ſtop 
thoſe hemorrhages of the ime fauces, 
where neither compreſſion, ligature, 
nor any other topic could reach. 


The Lotion for the lich. Take of 


the ſaturnine tincture and brandy of 


each an ounce, a Parjs pint of com- 
mon water, mix for uſe. The method 
of uſing it is this; the patient 1s to 
waſh all the parts affected, morning 
and evening, before the fire in winter, 
or in cold weather, obſerving to go to 


bed after each lotion ; for as the moſt 
viſible effect of this medicine is to ex- 


cite a copious perſpitation, ſo warmth 
in bed is known to promote it. This 


lotion is repeated four or five days, by 


which time a quart of this mixture 
may be employed, or more, according 


to the quantity of the eruption. Here 


it often happens, that the eruption 
rather increaſes for the firſt four days: 
this ſhould ſeem to evince an inci- 
ding quality in ſaturnine preparations, 
whereas all antiquity beſieved them 
poſſeſſed of a repellent one. This 


method of treating the itch, I find, is 


followed, not only in the hoſpitals in 
France, but alſo in private practice, 
which, ſhould it anſwer with us, 
would be a valuable diſcovery; the 


more fo as it does not even ſully the 
patient's linen, or require any confine- 


ment, or particular regimen of diet; 


all that is neceſſary is, to bleed and 
purge before one uſes it. N 


The Bougie. To every pound of 
melted wax add half an ounce of the 
ſaturnine tincture; before the matter 
is quite cold, dip a piece of muflin, 
cambric, or holland, nine inches broad, 
and two feet and a half long. Cut 
this aſter into narrow oblique ftrips, 


ſo as the end to be introduced be the 


ſmalleft ; roll them firſt between the 
2 4 2 fingers, 


1 
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fingers, and after between two pieces 
of marble, to give them their proper 
firmneſs. Theſe bougies ſhould be 


January, 


made of different lengths and thick- 
neſs, to anſwer the ſeveral purpoſes 
they are for. 


The Nox TH BrtToN, No 77 
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Ut: jugulent homines ſurgunt de nocte la- 


trones; | 


Ut teipſum ſerves, non expergiſceris ? 
| | | ORACE. 


M here do you think theſe courtiers get 
the money they bribe you with, but 
from you yourſelves ® Do you think a 
man who will give a bribe, won't 
take one? If you would be ſerved 
- faithfully, you muſt chuſe faithfully. 


Fielding's Pasquin. 


X7ITH inexpreſſible joy I con- 
gratulate my countrymen on 

the late great event in Weſtminiſter- 
Hall, when a real Engliſh jury under 
the ſanction of the glorious bench 
of the Common Pleas, with a courage 
becoming freemen, and an under- 
Randing that would have done honour 
to Athens herſelf, even in her moſt 
enlightened ages, gave a verdict 
in favor of liberty and property, fit to 
be written on our doors and the out- 


ſides of our cabinets, in letters of gold. 


A verdict, by which is inconteſtibl. 
you d the illegality oi thoſe 8 
ive warrants that, from time to time, 
have been moſt arbitrarily and wan- 
tonly hackneyed out of the ſecretaries 
offices, againſt the patriot pens of thoſe 
who have preſumed to arraign the 
proceedings of miniſterial tyrants, and 
dared to vindicate the cauſe of public 
freedom. Ever ſince the court of Star 


Chamber was aboliſhed, and the privy 


council was diveſted of the power of diſ- 
poling of the perſons and effects of Eng- 
liſh ſubjects, theſe odious relicts of deſ- 
potiſn1, theſe ſtrange un-meaning yet 
all-meaning mandates, continued an 


Politicks. 


iron rod in the hands of wicked, cor- 
rupt and overbearing premiers (for only 
ſuch miniſters uſed them with ſuch ſe- 
verity) till Mr. Wilkes made a ſpirited 
oppoſition to this unlawful exertion of 
ſeli-aſſumedauthority; and diſputed the 
important point in a court, and before 
a jury, not to be biaſſed by the ſplen- 
did non ſenſe of mean- ſpirited time- 
ſervers; not to be miſled by the gew- 
gaw eloquence of pitiful yenality. 

By the illegal ifſuing of theſe unſpe- 
cifying and nobody-naming precepts, 
was conferred on low-bred meſſen- 
gers, an authority which refided not 
in the granters; an unconſtitutional 
power over any free ſubje&s they 
pleaſed to fix upon ; of ſeizing perſons, 


and rummaging papers; confining the 


former, and expoſing the latter; and 
this, only on ſome ill- grounded ſur- 
miſe, jealouſy or apprehenſion ; or, 
perhaps, to ſatisfy private pique alone, 
without any cauſe of ſuſpicion what- 
ever. Such deſpotic authority might, 
poſſibly, prevail, where law and juſ- 
tice were entombed, but 1s utterly in- 
compatible with that excellent con- 
ſtitution where power is circumſcribed 


by law, and government limited, ſo'as 


to protect, not deſtroy, liberty and 

property. How dangerous is exten- 
ſive power in tyrannical hands! how 
great the good fortune of England to 
be emancipated from ſuch oppreſſive 
bondage! Thanks to the never enough 
to be praiſed honeſty of the judges, 
the generous firmneſs of the jurors, and 
the unparallelled vigour of the plain- 
tiff, our houſes are now becoine our 
{ſanctuaries ; and our repoſitories are 


now ſafe from the all-graſping fiſts of 


rifling meſſengers, purloining ſtateſ- 


men, and revengeful miniſters. 
Another cauſe has ſince been deter- 
mined, 
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| mined, of the higheſt import alſo to 


the quiet, felicity and freedom of the 
kingdom. On Thurſday morning, 
the 15th (fays the Gazetteer) came 


on a trial at Guildhall, before Mr. 
juſtice Gould [of the Common Pleas] 


between Mr. Robert Blunt, plaintiff, 
and Bamber Gaſcoyne, eſq; one of 
the lords commiſſioners of trade and 
plantations, defendant. The action 
was brought for bribery and corrupti- 
on, committed by the ſaid lord of trade, 
at the late election for a member of 

arliament for Malden ; which being 
fully proved, Mr. Gaſcoyne [the ſaid 
lord of trade] was convicted.“ 

[ have given the unembelliſhed ac- 
count of this verdict againſt corrupti- 
on, juſt as it ſtands in a common 
news- paper: becauſe I would not be 
charged with exaggeration I moſt ſin- 
cerely congratulate my country, on a 
deciſion that has given ſuch a dead- 


ly wound to an engine of power, 


which threatens the Engliſh conſtituti- 
on with utter extinction, and moſt fa- 
tally ſaps and undermines the ſtrong- 
eſt fortifications raiſed by our anceſ- 
tors in defence of their ineſtimable li- 
berties. Theſe are moſt healthful 
ſymptoms of relief for England, amidſt 
that almoſt univerſal ſhip-wreck of 
honeſty which diſgraces this venal age. 
While this nation is bleſſed with un- 
blemithed judges, ſpirited plaintiffs, and 
patriot juries, the laviſh opponents of 
her independency can never utterly un- 
do, how much ſoever they may weak- 
en her, by ſuch baſe and wicked efforts. 
We muſt expect, indeed, that all the 
crew of court paraſites will open their 
yelling jaws againſt the preſervers of 
our conſtitution ; becauſe their Mam- 
'mon 1s in danger; the great idol of 
their worthip is like to be utterly de- 


| feated. . But let them ſpit their 


ſpite ; our defervings ſhall out-tongue 
their complaints.“ In reſpect to the 
event of this laſt trial, 1 have to fay, 
that if the man, who, in the molt ſo- 
leinn and legal manner, in a court of 
Juſtice, has been found guilty of in- 
tringing the laws of his country, aud 


/ 
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that in ſo baſe an inſtance as bribing 
and corrupting, is nevertheleſs conti- 
nued a lord of trade, the public. will 
find it no very difficult matter to gueſs 
the ſentiments of their fellow - ſubjects 
at the helm, on that alarming head. 
On the contrary, if a difmiſſion tollows, 
I will take upon me to aſſert, that it will 
reflect no ſmall honour on the principles 
of the adminiſtration, and add not a lit- 
tle to the narrow number of their friends. 
Many of us can remember when 
ſeveral of the preſent rulers, or thoſe 
that boaſt of being ſuch, were en- 
gaged, as they pretended, in oppo- 
ſing the corrupted meaſures of cor- 
rupting miniſters. It was their ayow- 
ed opinion that an open and bold de- 
tection of the then court ſchemes, and 


a ſteady oppoſition to the ambitious 
aims of any ſelf-enriching miniſter 


whatever, whether he profeſſed him- 
ſelf a whig or tory, merited the amia- 
ble appellation of patriotiſm ; but 
now they are in, they would carry it 
with a higher hand than any of their 
predeceffors. And yet, were we to 
regard the doctrines of ſome venal 
writers, ſtate proceedings are now to 
be held ſo facred, that ta diſpute the 
authority of a miniſter, is almoft blaſ- 
phemy ; and to oppoſe his meſſenger, 


nearly treaſon. The unprejudiced and 


independant part of the public, how- 
ever, are ſtill able to diſcover that not 
a ſingle alteration, for the better, has 
been made in the engine of govern- 
ment fince theſe flaming Reguluſſes 
wriggled themſelves into power ; nor 
has a ſingle premium being offered, by 
our miniſterial ſociety, to the inven» 
tor of any more laudable compoſition, 
than has hitherto been uſed, in grea- 
ſing the wheels of ſtate. While the 
pular miniſter guided the helm, there 
was a ſhort pauſe in the exiſtence of 
corruption. During his adminiſtration 
it ſunk inanimate as the fly in the win- 
ter; but no ſooner had the arts of facti- 
on driven the patftot from his poſt, than 
the golden ſun darted its yellow beams 
with a torrid-zonian heats the inſect 
buzzed about with redoubled vigour; 
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and our conſtitution became in many 


parts infinitely niore fly-blown than 


before. 

Theſe matters duly and impartially 
weighed, is there an Engliſhman who 
does not hold a conftitutional reſiſtance 
to miniſterial meaſures as neceſſary now, 
as when the ins were outs? The French 
contmue their endeavours ſor tice- 
dom, though groaning under the iron 
rod of arbitrary power. They ap- 
proach their monarch with plaintive 


petitions againſt the opprefiive projects 


of his miniſters: And, for the lake 
of their ſuffering nation, with all the 
horrors of a Letire Cache and a baſtile 


before their eyes, dare the wrath of an 


incenſed, though abſolute, ſovereign. 
So dear to them are the poor remains 


of liberty they enjoy l But if French- 


men, in the face of a king whoſe pow- 
er is above the laws, prefume to de- 
clare ſuch exalted ſentiments of free- 
dom, and venture to avow ſo ſtrong a 
love for tkeir country, what conſtitu- 
tional memorials ought not be expect- 
ed from Engliſhmen, who under the 
government of the beſt of princes, and 


the protection of the beſt of laws, 


may ſafely ſmile at the weak, though 
inſulting authority, of over-bearing 
ſtateſmen? Shall it be hereatter re- 
lated in the hiſtories of Europe, that 
whilſt France abounded with ſubjects 
who diſplayed an eloquence, in be- 
half of their over-taxed kingdom, 
equal to Cicero's, that England, ne- 
vertheleſs, with fo great an example 
before her eyes, governed by a- patriot 
king, guarced by a Magna Charta 


and an Habeas Corpus act, adorned 


with an independent bench of judges, 


and defended by unbiaſted juries; I tay, 


ſhall it be laid, that at ſuch a period, 
the bowed her willing neck to miniſte- 
rial oppreſlion, and tamely ſtooped to 


the afluming tervants of the public ? 


Shall effeminate France, deſtitute of 


theſe great advantages, ſoar above her 
freeborn neighbours of England in a 


glorious ſtruggle for the rights of 


mankind? No, ye venal ſcribblers! 


ye race of preferment- eying ſycophants! 
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it never will be recorded, that French- ith 
men, enervated by a length of ſlavery, as fre 
Were more vigorous to recover their 4 ut a 
loſt freedom, than Engliſhmen to pre- = he 
ſerve, by the moſt dutiful and legal, WF” y 
: Q- well as 
yet ſtrong and energetic remonſtrances, 3 
their liberties from violation. ; hi 
Many encouraging circumſtances g Ted 
combine at this period, to inſpire us as the 
with unſtaggered firmneſs. We have "heir 
a prince on the throne who glories in = 7 
the name of Briton, and delights in Bund 
the character of the father of his peo- ils 
ple: we are ſtill entrenched within N 
our laws: and corruption, the grand DE 
ſource of all our evils, has lately expe- 


rienced other mortifying blows than in Ry 
the conviction of the Lord »of trade. bag 
In the populous county of Effex have 15 u 
been diſplayed the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of. 
of that great ardour for liberty which Coin 
animated the breaſts of our anceſtors, fe 
and that ſpirit of independence which 0 
is the ſoul of our conſtitution. The We 
generous ſtand made by thoſe Englith 2 
hearted freeholders againſt the violent dan 


inundation of corruption that had well- 
nigh deluged their opulent county, will WM cid 
be an eternal honour to thoſe uncor- 


rupted patriots, and entail, I hope, on ole 
their country the moſt durable advan- ary 
tages. In this age of venality, when of 
every thing that's dear tous as men,and - and 
ineſtimable to us as Engliſhinen, is at- vi\ 
tempted to be openly purchaſed by cor- paſt 
rupting bidders, ſuch a noble exertion Do 
of more than Roman firmneſs cannot be 


fail, I truſt, of being productive of the gl 
happieſt conſequences to this diſtracted 


Hand. This great, and greatly lauda- 8 
ble, example, if duly followed in other 6 
counties, and through all our corpora- 5 
tions, will inevitably cenſure, and ena- Fe 
ble us to tranſmit, to lateft poſterity, ( 
thoſe ſacred rights and privileges which . 
our forefathers ſo heroically purchaſed po 
with their arms, and fo bravely ſedled - 
with their blood. The contemptuous j 
repulſe with which barefaced bribery : 
has been there diſgraced, will, un- 
queſtionably, diſpitit, though not en- 
tirely deter the ſhameleſs ſons of cor- | 


ruption from endeavouring, in other 
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aces, to bury, in the ſame grave 


With honeſty, the ſupreme badges of 


r the; Y our freedom: and, at the ſame time, 

ts = ſuch a daring attempt will inculcate 

] 54 in other electors the ſtrong neceſſity as 
3 


well as undoubted duty, of exerciſing 
for the benefit of their country only, 
the high truſt with which they are in- 
veſted by her laws. The corrupted, 
in theſe caſes, have always found to 
their loſs, that their ignominious wa- 
ges are quickly diſſipated. The Re- 
ward of parricidal aſſaſſination never 
fails to fly with the wings of the morn- 
ing: Though the ſtab Which their 
country thereby receives, is not to be 
healed for the ſpace of a long ſeven 
years ; and the wound, by that means, 
given to their conſcience, peace and 
reputation, can never be cured on this 
fide the grave. Our country, our con- 


| ſcience, our neareſt and deareſt relations, 


all concur to diſſuade us from ſuch ru- 
inous practices; baneful to that internal 
peace of mind which is our beſt com- 
forter, diſgraceful to our family, and 
dangerous to the community. | 

England is only to be undone by ſu- 
icide. She mult fall by her own hands, 
or remain, for ever, free. 'The peo- 
ple's ſhare in the ſovereignty of the 
whole, ſo often returns into the hands 
of the people in a lump, and deaths 
and other occurrences, fo frequently 


give particular counties and corporati- 


ons occaſions of exerting their elęction 
powers, that unleſs the whole nation 
be corrupted, or otherwiſe moſt ne- 


glectfully wanting to themſelves, we 


never can be ſaddled with flavery. 
Such as the kingdom in general is, 
ſuch her deputies will always be. I 
believe England was never more virtu- 
ous than at this time, and I am certain 
ſhe had never more virtuous repreſen- 
tatives than at preſent, It is, however, 
a no unimportant circumſtance in the 
conſtitution of this country, that her 
delegates are circumſcribed by ſo ſhort 
a line; that the period ſo frequently 
comes when the ſenſe of the nation 
may be taken in its original ſtate; the 
inſulters of the king or kingdom, if any 
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appear to have been ſuch, rejected 
with contempt; and theſe who have 
truly approved themſelves the real 
friends of both, rewarded for their loy- 
alty and patriotiſm, with the united 
thanks of their fellow-ſubjects, and 
rechoſen by the unanimous ſuffrages of 
their ſatisfied conſtituents. 

The ſentiments of the Ih p——t 
have been ſomewhat noticed by 
a brother writer. At that time he 
could only remark upon their ſilence in 
reſpect tothe late glorious peace; and 
indeed, it muſt be confeſſed, that it 
was alone a ſpeaking proof of their 
opinion of that honourable event. Nay 
it was evincive of an abſolute miracle. 
— The Whigs and Tories, court and 
country party, were of one mind 
neither choſe to epithet the peace, 
becauſe they both declared they knew 
not any adequate to its deſerts. 

However not only the value ſet up- 
on it by thoſe genuine ſons of liberty, 
the patriot minority of the co of 
] d, but their utter deteſtation of 
every.attack upon their freedom and 
conſtitution, may be gathered from their 
ſubſequent proceedings. On the 24th 
paſt a motion was made that an hum- 
ble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, 
molt humbly to beſeech his majeity, 
that he will be graciouſly . pleaſed to 
recall the penſion of 1, 000 l. a year 
granted to George Charles, eſq; on the 
' 15th day of July laſt for the term of 
thirty one years, in truſt tor the Sardi- 
nian miniſter, as a reward for negocia- 
ting the late treaty of peace with France 
and Spain ;” on the ſame day another 
motion was made for reſtraining the 
further impoſitioa of penſions on that 
eſtabliſhinent, in which they did not 
ſcruple ſpititedly to obſerve © that a 
conſiderable part of thoſe ſums which 
were deſtined for public uſes, were 
diverted to private purpoſes ;” and pre- 
ſently after a third motion was made 
„That an humble addreſs of thanks 
be preſented, to his majeſty, for his 
gracious intentions towards this king- 


dom [Id] concerning the not 
granting of penſions tor lives or years 
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upon this eſtabliſhment, as ſignified by 
one of his majeſty's principal fecreta- 
ries of ſtate to his excellency the ld 
l|-——t.” It is true they all paſſed 
in the negative, but the reaſon will ap- 


_ pear pretty plain, when it is told, that 


out of one hundred and twenty eight 


members who compoſed the majority, 


ſeventy three of them were either 
placed or penſioned, and moſt of the 


Others, connected with them ; through 


affinity or expectation. I cannot help 
remarking, that it has a very ſingular 
appearance, that a conquering nation 
ſhould pay ſuch a compliment to the ne- 
gociator of a peace. It is to be hoped 


the miniſter from Turin receives treble 


that ſum from France; and yet it is my 


humble opinion, if they have paid any 


perſon for negociating this great affair, 
that he is not the man. However the 
acquiſition of ſuch a large annuity muſt 
be acknowledged to be a very ſolid ad- 


vantage ; and as this benefit certainly 


reſults from the Highlander's kind re- 


| uu for the Savoyard, it muſt be con- 


equently eſteemed an honourable diſ- 
tinction alſo ; but why the poor Iriſh 
ſhould be pitched upon to pay that, and 


ſome other as well merited penſions, is 


more than I can readily deviſe. —Un- 
leſs, indeed, it may be, that their 
complaints are ſuppoſed to be leſs im- 
portant, than the murmurs on this ſide 
the water.” Though England may have 


no abſolute reaſon to fear an equal 


uſage with her ſiſter kingdom, yet ſhe 


may learn from the fate of Ireland to 


be upon her guard, and never ſuffer 


thar conſtitutional ſpirit of liberty to 
ſubſide, which has hitherto defended 
her rights. ED 

The intention of the ſervants of the 


crown, in Ireland, to move for the ex- 


punging the votes, reſpecting the laſt 
of the aforeſaid three motions, . in or- 


der to prevent their appearing on the 
journals of the houſe, and then, after 
their failure therein (by a previous mo- 


tion of adjournment, which was car- 


ried in the aftirmative) their requeſt to 


the ſpeaker to tuppreſs the printing 


of thoſe. votes, are as flagrant inſtances 


in which the Scotch London chronicle 
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of miniſterial tyranny as ever occurred 
in any free country. And there can 
be no doubt but the great officer who 
afterwards went to the printer's, and 
violently ſeized the manuſcript of 
the votes, which was defigned for 
the prefs, would, with equal inſolence, 


on any ſtateſman's nod for that purpoſe, 


and a certainty of indemnification for 
the action, take the ſame liberty with 
the votes. of any other houſe. But 
though there can be no fear of an 

ſuch attempt being made here, yet it 
is, I think, a ſufhcient manifeſtation 
of what the Scottiſh party would be at 


if they dared. The late impudent 


violation of the privileges of the Eng- 
liſh houſe of commons, in daringly 
printing, in an Edinburgh news-paper, 


the votes of that honourable aſſembly, 


is one inſtance, amongſt the many, 
of the reſpect paid by the Scots to 
Englith ſenators, and to Engliſh laws. 

I ſhould be glad to know whether, 
if meaſures had been carried on with 
a fair and even hand in Ireland, there 


would have been any neceflity for the 


Journey which the indefatigable ſecre- 
tary made over to England, a few 
days ſince, incog. This ſecret expe- 
dition muſt be on a matter of fome 


extraordinary importance or it would 
never have required his preſence here ; - 


never have rendered neceſſary the 


ſpreading a report in Dublin, that he 
had entered into the ſentiments of the 


Irith nnaority, thereby to account for 
his abſence from the houſe ; and, laſt- 
ly, would never have demanded his re- 
turn ſo ſoon, as ſcarcely to permit him 


even a ſeven hours ftay, amongſt his 


friends in London. How this ſingular 
and admirable piece of intelligence 


eſcaped the knowledge of the Argos- 


eyed ſpies, employed by our ſeveral 


news- papers, I know not ! perhaps, our 


economical gentry may have paid for 
the omiſſion. _ | . 

Upon the whole, the various cir- 
cuniſtances I have mentioned, and 


many others too tedious to enumerate, 


particularly the contumelious manner 


treated 


oppr. 
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curred treated and introduced the account of ate point of diffolution ; becauſe, from 
Ae a Mr. Wilkes's and the other trials, of this interruption of the operations al- 
r who ſuch high importance to liberty ! all ways attencant on connections of ſo 
„ and join in evidencing that the fame Scot- tender a nature, that affection from 
Mt of | tith faction which rides the Iriſh in this the ruler, and reverence from the 
d for oppreſſive manner, and within Britain ruled, fo requiſite for the happineſs of 
lence, itſelf, has made ſuch a bold intruſion on both, muſt conſequently ; give place 
rpoſe, the privileges of an Engliſh houfe of to very oppoſite diſpoſitions in the 
850 for commons, waits only a favorable op- minds of each. Nor, under theſe 
with portunity (though the vigilance of our circumſtances, is this defection from 
But parliament will never ſuffer that fatal duty in the ſubject, to be attributed 
fan moment to arrive) to give the finiſhing to rebellious inclinations, or that 
Vet it ſtroke to that conſtitution which is fo blameable mutability fo predominantly 
ation ſtrong an obſtacle to their boundleſs incident to human nature. This 
be at ambition, and marks out a Ne plus ultra change of ſentiment is a natural and 
adent to their aſpiring hopes. | + necellary effect of an adequate caule z 
Eng- Let us, therefore, whilſt we rejoice deeply founded in the nature of things, 
ingly at thoſe lucky preſages of a final ſucceſs and intimately blended with the origi- 
aper, that I have already ſhewn in this day's nal conſtitution of every creature, 
nbly, paper, carefully eye thoſe Achans in formed with the paſſions of love and 
mad. our camp, and diligently fortify every hatred, reverence and contempt. - In 
ts to ſtrong hold that ſerves as a barrier to ſuch a cafe, it would be, allo, equal- 
10478 our invaluable laws. | ly unjuſt to blame the king in monar- 
ther, chical governments, or the whole ſe- 
with N n nate in republican ones. The deſpo- 
here The NORTH Briton, No 78. tic, proceedings which ſeem to be the 
r the To | 45 king's, are almoſt ever the abſolute ac- 
>Cre- Saturday, December 31, 1763. tions of his miniſters: and the injuri- 
mw ui wult amari, languidd regnet manu. Ous meaſures of the ſenate, are but too 
xpe- . | SENE CA. frequently the oppreſſive movements 
ome 4.4 LS | of ſome all-graſping Czfar ; effected 
ould T' is an old and approved remark by miſleading and corrupting, weak 
ere; amongſt hiſtorians, that in every and venal members. EL e Tire 
the kingdom the adminiſtration, ſoon af= In mixed monarchies, where the 
he ter it is univerſally feared, becomes ſovereignty is divided between the 
the univerſally hateful: Nor is it leſs cer- king and the ſenate, the deſigning mi- 
for tain, wherever penal laws, proſecuti- niſter lies under a double difficulty to 
lait- ons, and military force are the faſhion- oppreſs. Here his deſtructive ſchemes 
Arty able engines of ſtate, to compel obe- cannot be put into execution without 
him dience to civil authority, that the go- deceiving the king, and gaining the 
his vernment of that country is alone fenate' too. However, that both of | 
ular maintained by the dread of its tyranni- theſe points have been practicable, and 
TC cal power the flaviſh dread of pu- often effectuated in this country, is 
ara niſhment from arbitrary ſentences of inconteſtibly evidenced from the Eng- 
eral criminal courts, or the, more haſty liſh annalnss. 
Foy chaſtiſements of pointed muſkets! The hiſt appearance of miniſterial 
for When any nation arrives at this un- corruption in this kingdom was in the 
5 happy ſituation, thoſe paternal and reign of Mary, dignified with the 
55 filial relations which ſhould be ever epithet of bloody. It was notoriouſly 
and preſerved, in the utmoſt force, be- practiſed by her miniſters in order to 
ds tween the governing and governed ſanctify the moſt ſanguinary meaſures, 
pee parts of the people, exiſt ſo faintly, as. and to ſcreen from cenſure, the moſt 
cle to be, in appearance, on the immedi- laviſh diſſipation. Violence in any ad- 
ted e B miniſtration, 
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prodigality. Indeed, abſtracted from 
every other reaſon, it would be an ut- 
ter ſoleciſm to ſuppoſe a miniſter ca- 
pable of diſregarding the perſonal ſe- 


.curity of his fellow ſubjeQs, and yet be 


ſolicitous for a frugal management of 
the public treaſure. | | | 
That princeſs at her coming to the 
crown was of a religion not tolerated 
by the laws ; but ſo powerful was the 


influence of the court in the houſe of 


commons, that the laws eſtabliſhing the 
proteitant religion were quickly re- 
pealed ; perſecuting acts were paſſed 
againſt the profeſſors of a religion 
which had been very lately the natio- 
nal one; and judges were found to 
put thoſe barbarous laws into the moſt 
mercileſs execution. But even during 
this ſtate of venality and confuſiön, 
and whilſt the price of every man's 


voice, on the court ſide of the queſti- 
on was perfectly known, there was yet 


a patriot minority in the houſe, who 


courageoully aſſerted and detended the 


lorious cauſe of civil and religious li- 
e As to the peers they almoſt 
unanimouſly ſupported the ſordid and 
cruel projects, of Mary's papiſtical 


adminiſtration. | 


The murmurs of the people broke 


out into unconcerted inſurrections; 
which, becauſe they were ſo, were, 


in a manner, as quickly quelled as 
known. The ſavage executions which 
ſucceeded, expanded the growing diſ- 
contents all over the kingdom. The 
ſteady minority at the ſame time, ex- 


erted themſelves, with the moſt ima- 


inable vigour, within doors, in op- 


poſition to the bloody meaſures Which 


a corrupted parliament had ſhametully 
adopted. And, at laſt, the whole nati- 


on, except the houſe of peers and the 
purchaſed majority in that of the com- 


mons, became malecontents. Even 
@1any that were papiſts in religion, de- 
clared tbemſelves proteſtants in facti- 
on, and ſtrenuouſly endeavoured at the 
ruin of an adniniſtration whoſe rapa- 


city and cruelty had burſt through 
kvery tie of humanity. 
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miniſtration, is never unattended by 
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At length Charles the fifth of Spain, 
who was alſo emperor of Germany, 
and whoſe eldeſt fon, Philip, was mar- 
ried to Mary, prevailed on the miniſ- 
try, by the all-powerfu] arguments of 
Spaniſh and German gold, to influence 
the corrupted majority in the houſe, 
to aſſent that England ſhould aſſiſt his 
imperial majeſty in the war he was 
then engaged in againſt the French 
king. This meaſure being taken in 


direct oppoſition to the ſenſe of the 


people, and the event of it proving un- 
fortunate, the flames of diſcontent that 
had nearly enveloped the kingdom, 


blazed with a two-fold violence, and 


raged with redoubled fury. The un- 
fortunate queen, deteited by a people 
whom ſhe ruled, and hated by a huſ- 
band whom ſhe adored, could no 
longer bear up her ſpirits under ſuch a 
complication” of calamities, but ſunk 
with a broken heart, and died after a 
reign of five years and a few months. 
Her ſiſter and ſucceſſor, Elizabeth, 


rivetted her power by every popular 


method poſſible. She choſe wiſe and 
able miniſters, and retained them no 
longer in her ſervice than they pre- 
ſerved the confidence of the people. 
She ſuffered elections to take a free 


and regular courſe, never interpoſing 


with the voters by menaces or bribes. 
By theſe means the members were en- 
tirely different from thoſe who com- 
poſed the commons in the reign of 
Mary. To the honour of the electors 


and the elected, the patriot minority 


were rechoſen, in her firft parliament, 
to a man, whilſt ſcarce a tenth of the 
corrupted majority were returned ; 


the church of England was reſtored ; 


and the meaſures of the nuniftry, ma- 
nifeſted their ſtrong inclinations to ac- 
quire the eſteem of the public. 


It was lucky for Elizabeth, wha 


was a zealous proteſtant, and at the 
lame time extremely fond of populari- 


ty, that the popiſh adminiſtration of 
her ſiſter had rendered themſelves 


univerſally odious to the people. That 
politic princeſs learned from their er- 
rors, to form a plan of government, 
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not more prudent than acceptable. 
She opprefled none of her ſubjects. 
She raiſed no taxes till the ſervice for 
which they were levied was perform- 
ed; ſo that theſe ſubſidies, in fact, 
could only be conſidered as remunera- 
tory donations. She always found 
ſufficient reſources, for the preſent 
exigencies of ſtate, in the love of her 
people; © in their pockets (the was 
wont to ſay) the current caſh of the 
kingdom was more adyantageouſly 
placed than in her exchequer ; for 
while it continued in their poſſeſſion, 
it circulated in manufactures and com- 
merce, thereby encreaſing the riches 
of her ſubjects, at the ſane time that 
it added to her own.” | 

Her winifters, from the example of 
their miſtreſs, were ſtrenuoufly ſolici- 
tous for the extenſion of commerce, 


the improvement of trade, and the 


welfare of the public; wiſely perceiv- 
ing that popular applauſe was the ſu— 
reſt tenure by which they could hope 


to preſerve their poſts; and that no 
ſchemes would be reliſhed at court, 


that were diſagreeable in the city, and 
diſliked by the people. 

What were the conſequerices of 
having ſuch a ſovereign, and ſuch a 
miniſtry ? At home, no taxes were 
raiſed but what were abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry for the public fervice ; and ſometimes 


_ thoſe that were granted, were remit- 
ted, when it appeared that the buſi- 
neſs for which they were intended, 


could be, or rather had been, perfected 
without them, or effected at an eaſier 
rate. The foundations of ſeveral ma- 
nufactures were laid, which have ſince 
proved a continual ſource of wealth to 
the nation. The commerce of England 


which formerly almoſt wholly con- 
ſiſted in traffic to the Netherlands, was 


extended to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 


the continent of America, to Muſcovy 


and the Levant: The domeſtic peace 


of the kingdom was the ultimate end 


of every act of government. The ge 
neral ſenſe of the nation was the fu- 
preme law, both at St. James's and in 


St. Stephen's chapel. Nothing was 


and their enemies humbled. 


of ingratitude ever ſince. 
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adopted by the court which was not 
previouſly known to be deſired by the 
public. Neither houſe permitted any 


unpopular determination to appear in 


their votes. The views, aims and re- 
ſolutions of queen, lords, commons, 
and people, were the ſame: all co- 
operated to the great end of civil go- 


vernment; the ſecurity of liberty and 
Property, and the general aggrandiza- 


tion of the kingdom. — Such Was 


- Elizabeth's Admin ratten ut home: 


Abroad her character ſhone equally 
glorious. All her allies were protected, 
In Scot- 
land ſhe laid the foundation of juſter 
notions of civil and religious liberty, 
than had been ever known in that rug- 
ged country, and ſhe powerfully pro- 
tected the reformers there. The Hu- 
gonots of France alfo experienced the 
molt happy conſequences from her 
friendſhip. The States in the Low 


Countries owed their birth to her, as 


an independent republic. She not on- 
ly created, but for a long time after, 
nurſed the growing powers of the Hol- 
landers; and the return they have 
made, has been an uninterupted courſe 
She had 
no fleet when ſhe came to the crown, 
yet ſhe ſoon built, hired, and borrow- 
ed a navy ſufficient to check the ambi- 
tious efforts of the then greateſt naval 
power-in the world. She humbled 


Spain, and purſued the Spaniard into 


his moſt diſtant and important colonies. 


The propofals for peace, upon condt- 


tion of acknowledging the Spaniſh ti- 
tle to what that monarch called his 
acquiſitions in America, the rejected 
with contempt. Her vaſt power 
abroad, and her almoſt unlimited autho- 


rity at home, were equally owing to 
her popularity ; and ſhe was popular, 
| becauſe the courted 


the eſteem; 
by ftudying the propenſities, of the 
people. „ 


Vis amari ama, is an eternal truth _ 


"experienced in every caſe. He muſt 


love, who is deſirous of being beloved. 
Acts of kindneſs are naturally, I had 
nearly ſaid neceſſarily, productive of 

B 2 a reciprocal | 
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à reciprocal return. The people of 
England, by. inclination, are fond of 
their ſovereign ; nor did they ever be- 
come negle&tiul of their prince, till a 
long tract of miniſterial oppreſſion had 
blunted their loyalty. A comparative 
view of the reigns of the two filters, 
produces ſtriking inſtances of the diſ- 


poſitions of the Engliſh. Both queens 


poſſeſſed the love of the people when 
they aſcended the throne ; but both 
did not purſue proper meaſures to pre- 
ſerve it. Mary's adminiftration ho- 
ped, by infuſing fear, to enſure obedi- 
ence. Her miniſters were proud, ar- 
rogant, and cruel. They contemned 
the ſentiments of the public ; and their 
plan of government was correſpondent 
to their ideas of the people. Eliza- 
beth's e ee knew that popu- 
larity, was the ſureſt ſupport ot autho- 
rity. = miniſters were accellible, 
condeſcending, and lenient. They 

paid a high regard to the judgment of 
the public, and every act of ſtate was 
conſonant to their opinion of, the 
people. Th ey ſought not to ſave the 
nation againſt their will; that ſtale 
pretext tor miniſterial tyranny | they 
ſounded the inclinations of the kingdom 
before they approved of any regulation; 


and none was accepted which the peo- 


ple were ſuppoſed to diſlike. 

I have ſpent the more time in conſi- 
dering theſe two conſecutive reigns, as 
well ſeparately as comparatively, be- 
cauſe providence ſeems to have placed 
theſe two princefſes ſo nearly together 
in our annals, that the government of 
the one, may be the more readily con- 
_ traſted with the other; that hiſtorians 
and politicians may be the better enabled 
to diſcover to what cauſes are to be at- 
tributed the odious tranſactions of the 
miniſtry in the reign of Mary, and what 


gave 1ite to the patriot 5 


Be the adminiſtration in tbat of her 
ſiſter; and, finally, that miniſters = 


to the lateſt ages, know the advantages 
of populatity, and how to regulate 
their conduct, ſo as to be honoured | 


abroad and reſpected at home. If 


they chule to be loved, they muſt fol- 


January, 
low the examples ſet them by the ad- 


miniſtration of Elizabeth, but if they 
rather deſire to be fared, let them 


tread in the footſteps marked out for 


them by the miniſtry of Mary. In 
Mary's days tyranny was eſtabliſhed by 
law, but her adminiſtration was not 
the leſs tyrannical, becaute the peers, 
and the bribed majority in the com- 
mons, appioved of it. In Elizabeth's 
reign the miniiterial plan of govern- 
ment was glorious, and the more fo, 
that it wet with-the unanimous ſanc- 
tion of an uncorrupted parliament. 


But, indeed, fo powerful is the force 
of popularity, and ſo patriotic were 


the ſchemes of her miniſters, that we 
can ſcarcely be dubious of their conti- 
nuance in power, even tho' the ſenate 
had, ſometimes, put a negative to the 
reſolutions they had formed, or the 


meaſures they had purſued. 


In one word, let the venal tools of 
Wen Winiſtdrs aſſert the contrary 
as much as they pleaſe, it is popularity 
alone, that confers and continues a 
proper authority | in all free ſtates; and 


the miniſtry that fecks to eſtabliſh its 


power on the baſis of penal Jaws is 
really promoting, if not purpoſely con- 


tiiving the unhappineſs of its maſter; 


for the rigid execution of all ſuch 


| ſchemes, has a natural tendency to 


make that power appear tyrannical, 
which, ſtrictly ſpeaking, may be le- 
gal; to make that authority odious 


3 ought to be revered ; and make 
whoſe brighteſt 


the prince unpopular, 
jewel in his diadem is a boundlefs po- 
e 
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This is all aue aim at; that the Seu 
ment at laſi may be wall eftabliſhed. 
Sheffie Id Duke of Buckingham. 


N my laſt T ſewed the dreadful 


effects of an unpopular adminiſtra- 


tion in the reign of Mary, and the baſe 
| meaiures 
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meaſures by which they gained and 
enſured a majority in the parliament; 
ſet before my readers the glorious con- 


ſequences of a popular adminiſtration 


in the time of the ever memorable 
Elizabeth; and in the courſe of my 
paper, inconteſtibly demonſtrated the 
neceſſity and utility of popular attach- 
ments in the great tervants of the 


cron; as well for their own advan- 


tage, as the honour of the ſovereign 
and the felicity of the people. 
believe I may venture to aſſert that 
the extenſive region of politics could 
not furnith a more important ſubject. 


It is a point of the laſt conſequence to 


rulers and the ruled of every kingdom 


in general, but to this nation in parti- 


cular; and the ſingular warm recepti- 
on which my laſt has met with, con- 


vinces me that in my own, I ſpeak 


too, the ſentiments of the public. On 
this conſideration, and the more to 
enforce ſo patriotic an example, I am 
induced to employ myſelt to day, in en- 
larging on the ſtupendous effects of 
popularity. _ We 
That all- powerful amulet not only 
gives a becoming luſtre to legal exerti- 
ons of authority, but even ſometimes 
agreeably ſuſpends, without any un- 
natural conflict, the ſettled powers of 
the beſt eſtablithed government in the 
world. This was the caſe in England, 
when our popular queen, Elizabeth, 
ſucceeded to the throne : For, that 
princeſs, through the force of popula- 
rity, aſſumed the ſceptre, and conti- 
nued her reign for forty-five years, 
in the teeth of an act of parliament de- 
claring her illegitimate; and which, 
to this day, is umepealed. Nay, on 
her death-bed it even ſanctified her 


nomination ot a ſucceſſor; and her 


nominee, james, by that means, 
took quiet pofleſſion of the Engliſh 


crown. 


The northern pedant read in books, 
but; not in men, imported into the 
kingdom a moſt abſurd ſyſtem of ſcho- 


laftic opinions, and by the propagation | 


of theſe novel doctrines, attempted to 


lay a firm foundation for abſolute 


— 


power. 
a principle of affection for their per- 
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He choſe his miniſters out of 


ſons, without paying any regard to the 
deſires of his people. Theſe miniſters 
flattered the king, and abuſed his ſub- 


jects. They complimented majeſty at 


the expence of veracity. They depart- 
ed from the popular plan of government 
of their maiter's predeceſſor, and yet 
expected the ſame ſubmiſſion to un- 
conſtitutional meaſures, as was paid 


to the patriot adminiſtration of Eliza- 


beth. The people of England, full 


of principles of honour, fraught with 


| ſentiments of liberty, and ſenſible of 


the wide difference between the debi- 
lity of government in James's reign, 
and the wiſdom of adminiitration in the 
former, could not fail to diſapprove of, 


and loudly murmur at, a management 


of public affairs, and particularly the 
peace with Spain, by which the nation 
was become diſunited at home, and 
rendered ridiculous abroad. 
The miniſtry offended at theſe open 
declarations, and that boldneſs of ex- 


preliion, ſo becoming of freemen, 


attempted to form a taction in the na- 


tion, by which they were in hopes to 


depreſs the ſpirit ot liberty, and eradi- 
cate thoſe generous ſentiments ſo in- 
herent in Engliſhmen. For this pur- 
pole, they ſurprizingly encreaſed the 
nobility ; cloſeted the great commo- 


ners; cauſed the pulpits to ring with 


the abſurd dogmata of paſſive obedi- 


ence and non-refiltance ; inſtilled into 


the king the ridiculous notion of his 
being the vice-gerent of the mott high; 


and, finally, dignified him with the 


appellation of the Solomon of the age, 


though, in fact, he was as great an 


ignoramus as ever diſgraced the name 
of ſcholar, and as weak a prince as 


ever ſat upon a throne. 15 


But neither the artifices of ſtateſmen, 
the harangues of courtiers, nor the 


diſcourſes of prieits, could convince 
a ſenſible people of the rectitude of 


ſuch nonienfical aſſertions; or that an 
oppoſite plan of government to that 


which had given to England the lead 
in Europe, was to be juſtified at the 


bar 
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à reciprocal return. The people of 
England, by inclination, are fond of 
their ſovereign; nor did they ever be- 
come neglectul of their prince, till a 
long tract of miniſterial oppreſſion had 

blunted their loyalty. A comparative 
view of the reigns of the two ſiſters, 
produces ſtriking inſtances of the diſ- 


poſitions of the Engliſh. Both queens 


poſſeſſed the love of the people when 
they aſcended the throne ; but both 
did not purſue proper meaſures to pre- 
ſerve it. Mary's adminiſtration ho- 
ped, by infuſing fear, to enſure obedi- 
ence. Her miniſters were proud, ar- 
rogant, and cruel. They contemned 
the ſentiments of the public ; and their 
plan of government was correſpondent 
to their ideas of the people. Eliza- 
beth's adminittration knew that popu- 
larity, was the ſureſt ſupport of autho- 
rity. Her miniſters were accellible, 
condeſcencing, and lenient. They 
paid a hich regard to the judgment of 
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low the examples ſet them by the ad- 
miniſtration of Elizabeth, but if they 
rather deſire to be feared, let them 
tread in the footiteps marked out for 
them by the - miniſtry of Mary. In 
Mary's days tyranny was eſtabliſhed by 
law, but her adminiitration was not 
the leſs tyrannical, becauſe the peers, 
and the bribed majority in the com- 
mons, approved of it. In Elizabeth's 
reign the miniſterial plan of govern- 
ment was glorious, and the more ſo, 
that it met with the unanimous ſanc— 
tion of an uncorrupted parliament. 


But, indeed, fo powerful is the force 
of popularity, and fo patriotic were 


the ſchemes of her miniſters, that we 
can ſcarcely be dubious of their conti- 
nuance in power, even tho' the ſenate 
had, ſometimes, put a negative to the 
telotations they had formed, or the 
meaſures they had purſued. | 
In one word, let the venal tools of 
ary eines aſſert the contrary 


the public, and every act of ſtate was 
conſonant to their opinion of the 
people. They ſought not to ſave the 


as much as they pleaſe, it is popularity 
alone, that confers and continues a 
proper authority i in all free ſtates; and 


nation againſt their will ; that ſtale the uiniftry that ſccks to eſtabliſh its 
pretext tor miniſterial tyranny ! they power on the baſis of penal laws is S* 
ſounded the inclinations of the kingdom really promoting, if not purpoſely con- ON 
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in the time of the ever memorable 
Elizabeth; and in the courſe of my 
paper, inconteſtibly demonſtrated the 
neceſſity and utility of popular attach- 
ments in the great ſervants of the 
crown ; as well tor their own advan- 
tage, as the honour of the ſovereign 
and the felicity of the people. 

believe I may venture to aſſert that 
the extenſive region of politics could 
not furnith a more important ſubject. 
It is a point of the laſt conſequence to 
rulers and the ruled of every kingdom 


in general, but to this nation in parti- 


cular; and the ſingular warm recepti- 
on which my laſt has met with, con- 


vinces me that in my own, | ſpeak 


too, the ſentiments of the public. On 
this conſideration, and the more to 


_ enforce ſo patriotic an example, I am 


induced to employ myſelt to day, in en- 
larging on the ſtupendous effects of 
popularity. _ | Fs 
That all-powerful amulet not only 
gives a becoming luſtre to legal exerti- 
ons of authority, but even ſometimes 


natural conflict, the ſettled powers of 
the beſt eſtabliſhed government in the 


world. This was the caſe in England, 
when our popular queen, Elizabeth, 


ſucceeded to the throne : For, that 
princeſs, through the torce of popula- 


rity, aſſumed the ſceptre, and conti- 
nued her reign for forty-five years, 


in the teeth of an act of parliament de- 
claring her illegitimate; and which, 


to this day, is unrepealed. Nay, on 


her death-bed it even ſanctified her 


nomination ot a ſucceſſor; and her 


nominee, james, by that means, 
took quiet pofleſſion of the Engliſh 
crown. = 2 „„ 

The northern pedant read in books, 
but not in men, imported into the 
kingdom a moſt abſurd ſyſtem of ſcho- 
laſtic opinions, and by the propagation 
of theſe novel doctrines, attempted to 
lay a firm foundation for abſolute 


power. 
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meaſures by which they gained and 


enſured a majority in the parliament; 
ſet before my readers the glorious con- 
ſequences of a popular adminiſtration 


He choſe his miniſters out of 
a principle of affection for their per- 
ſons, without paying any regard to the 
deſires of his people. Theſe miniſters 
flattered the king, and abuſed his ſub- 


jects. They complimented majeſty at 


the expence of veracity. They depart- 
ed from the popular plan of government 
of their maiter's predeceſſor, and yet 
expected the ſame ſubmiſſion to un- 
conſtitutional meaſures, as was paid 
to the patriot adminiſtration of Eliza- 
beth. The people of England, full 
of principles of honour, fraught with 
ſentiments of liberty, and ſenſible of 


the wide difference between the debi- 


liiy of government in James's reign, 
and the wiſdom of adminiſtration in the 
former, could not fail to diſapprove of, 


and loudly murmur at, a management 


of public affairs, and particularly the 
peace with Spain, by which the nation 


was become diſunited at home, and 


rendered ridiculous abroad. | 

The miniſtry offended at theſe open 
declarations, and that boldneſs of ex- 
preſſion, ſo becoming of freemen, 
attempted to form a faction in the na- 


tion, by which they were in hopes to 
depreſs the ſpirit ot liberty, and eradi- 
agreeably ſuſpends, without any un- 


cate thoſe generous ſentiments ſo in- 
herent in Engliſhmen. For this pur- 
poſe, they ſurprizingly encreaſed the 
nobility; cloſeted the great commo- 
ners; cauſed the pulpits to ring with 
the abſurd dogmata of paſſive obedi- 
ence and non-refiſtance; inſtilled into 


the king the ridiculous notion of his 


being the vice- gerent of the moſt high; 


and, finally, dignified him with the 


appellation of the Solomon of the age, 
though, in fact, he was as great an 
ignoramus as ever diſgraced the name 
of ſcholar, and as weak a prince as 
ever fat upon a throne. 
But neither the artifices of ſtateſmen, 
the harangues of courtiers, nor the 
ditcourſes of prieits, could convince 


a ſenſible people of the rectitude of 


ſuch non:enfical aſſertions; or that an 
oppoſite plan of government to that 
which had given to England the lead 

in Europe, was to be, juſtified at the 
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was imperceivable to a nation who 


had reaped, and daily continued to 


reap, ſuch glorious advantages from a 
juſt and neceſſary war. The Spaniards 


had threatened the liberties of Europe 
and had ſeemed on the point of eſta- 


bliſhing the fifth univerſal monarchy, 
the impolicy, therefore, of dropping 
the ſword when the enemy was at bay, 
was ſo extremely obvious, that no 
rhetorical flouriſhes could throw a 
veil on ſuch diſpirited councils, or 
varniſh over ſuch an unmanly pacifica- 


tion. | 


The houſe of commons had. obſer- 


ved the advantages, and felt the conle- 


quences, attending popularity, in the 


reign of Elizabeth. They gladly ſaw 


that the miniſters of James by ſtraining 
the prerogative and deſpiſing the peo- 
ple, were unwittingly paving a way 
for leſſening the powers of the crown. 
They reaciiy diſcovered that this was 


a favourable opportunity for the lower 


Houſe of parliament to riſe in impor- 


tance upon the ſtupidity of the court; 


and that an adoption of popular mea- 
ſures, would place them, in time, ſu- 
perior to every miniſtry, that directed 
an unpopular ſceptre. In proſecution 


of this politic and patriot ſcheme, 


the prudent leaders of that wiſe and 
reſpectable houſe, ſtudied the inclina- 


tions of the people; patronized their 


favourite ſentiments; extolled their 
propriety ; and declaimed on the ne- 


cCeſſity of being ſparing of money to a 


miniſtry that laviſhed the riches of 
the nation on unconſtitutional projects, 


and were wanting in courage to purſue, 
or deficient in underſtanding to per- 
ceive, the true and valuable intereſts 


of a kingdom, which the partial tongue 


of ignorance, not the unprejudiced 
- voice of judgment had called them forth 


to govern. 
The favourable countenance ſhewn 


by the court to popiſh prieſts and pa- 
piſts; an unjuſtifiable partiality to the 


Scots ; the hardſhips impoſed on the 


proteftant diſſenters; the miniſterial. 
inattention to the balance of power in 
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bar of reaſon. The utility of a peace 


January 
in Europe; the ſacrifice made of fir 
Walter Raleigh, to fatiate the revenge 
of Spain; the miniſtry's ſhameleſs ne- 
glect of the liberties of mankind, then 
threatned to be buried in the ſame 
grave with the proteſtant religion, in| 


„% What have we to do with German 
5 quarrels ? 
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Germany; theſe important points were WS Suc 
the everlaſting themes of the patriotic ¶ that 
commoners of thoſe days. Every re- cauſe 
volving moon afforded new cauſes of aſſiſtir 
complaint; almoſt every moment fur- duty 
niſhed ftronger reaſons to deſpiſe an by th 
inactive adminiſtration that made no joinec 
movements, but in requeſting money and d 
from the deputies of the nation, pro- not 2 
fuſely laviſhing the public treaſure, ¶ weak 
contriving fome new proclamation, this 
and projecting ſome unheard of ſtretch the v 
of prerogative, to gall and opprets a us to 
people, who are taught from their daily 
cradles to hate and deteft the arbi- king! 
trary proceedings of miniſterial ty- ture: 
rants. tend 
The marriage of the princeſs Eliza- of I 
beth with the elector palatine of the arts 
Rhine, for ſonie time, ſuſpended the Auf 
public reſentment ; and they joyfully C 
paid the portion of a princeſs from the 
whom the kingdom expected, and from ſtrat 
whom, in the illuſtrious houſe of Ha- ceſſ 
nover, has really ſprung, to this nation of | 
the greateſt of bleſſings. But this der 
ſhort ſerenity ſoon gave way to an uni- wit 
verſal indignation at the puſillanimous land 
court of London, for ſhaweiully de- dep 
ſerting the intereſts of Elizabeth's huſ- tha 
band, and baſely neglecting, in his mir 
cauſe, to aſſert the religious and civil ſelf 
liberties of mankind. pre 
This ceconomical ſyſtem of politicks en 
was as diſagreeable to the people, as po 
that miniſterial one of the preſent ele 
day, which ſuggeſted the deſertion of an 
the princeſs Elizabeth's great grandſon, po 
the preſent heroic monarch of Pruſſia. pr 
Court ſycophants look on every guinea m 
as utterly loſt, that is not employed in | th 
indulging the rapacity of greedy miniſ- ur 
ters, and abating the appetites of hun- W 
gry dependents. No wonder ſuch a Ec 
devouring crew ſhould then exclaim, te 
as their true deſcendants lately did, al 
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| arts prevail. 


why ſpend our blood 


which we are divided by an ocean 
that ſerves us for walls, and guards 


and defends us from foreign inva- 
ders ?” 


Such little ſouls cannot perceive 
that the cauſe of mankind, 1s the 
cauſe of the parent of mankind ;' that 


aſſiſting diſtreſs is the firſt and greateſt 


duty of nature moſt ſtrictly required 
by the father of all, and ſtrongly en- 


joined on all his children ; that intereſt 


and duty are ever inſeparable, though 
not always equally diſcernable by our 
weak and erring underſtanding ; that in 
this caſe our ſtrongeſt intereſt, backs 
the yoice of conſcience, and calls on 
us to reſiſt and repreſs every power that 
daily threatens the happineſs of this 


tends her commerce to the detriment 


of England, wherever her arms and 
Such were Spain and 


Auftria then; ſuch is Bourbon now ! 
Our late glorious monarch George 
the ſecond, and his popular admini- 


ſtration, fully comprehended the ne- 


ceſſity of oppoſing the enſlaving aims 
of Bourbon and Auſtria, and well un- 


derſtood the juſtice of preſerving along 


with the liberties of Germany, the ba- 
lance of power in Europe, and the in- 
dependence of the ſeveral princes in 
that quarter of the globe : but James's 
miniſtry were guided by infamous, 
ſelfiſh, narrow-minded politics. They 
pretended to make a caſe of conſci- 
ence of the people's deſires of ſup- 


porting Elizabeth's .huſband, in his 


election to the crown of Bohemia; 
and religiouſly refuſed to ſave and ſup- 
port the true religion, till it was 
proved by a perfe& ſyllogiſm (the 


mode of deciding every ſtate matter in 


that logical age) really and forn-ally 


unanſwerable, that the Bohemians, 


when oppreſſed, robbed, and murder- 
ed by a tyrannical and papiſtical maſ- 
ter, had a right to throw off the yoke, 
and chuſe in his room a proteſtant 
protector of cheir laws, and a pro- 
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kingdom; that ſcatters her manufac- 
tures to the prejudice of ours, and ex- 


teſtant guardian of their lives and pro- 
perties. | 5 
Although the ,miniftry hefitated in 
their motions, the nation ſpoke their 
minds in the cauſe of human liberty, 
againſt tyrants and tyranny, with a 
becoming mars: and a decent free- 
dom. Till, at length over-powered 
by repeated remonſtrances, and war- 
ranted by ſyllogiſtical determinations, 


the ſnail-paced œconomical admini- 


ſtration, ſent a reinforcement to the 
diſtreſſed elector, too late to ſerve him, 
and too feeble to aſſiſt the ſuffering 
Germans. Theſe unpopular move- 
ments, together with the extreme im- 
politic project of a match with Spain, 
ſo far alienated the affections of the 
people, that the king entirely loſt all 
that popularity, which the nomination 
of queen Elizabeth had conferred up- 
on him ; and his unpopular miniſters 
became the jeſt and ſcorn of Europe. 
Such were, and ſuch will ever be, the 
bleſſed effects of an adminiſtration that 
deſpiſes popularity, and contemns the 
voice df the people! . . 
In the mean time the houſe of com- 
mons made a ſuitable advantage of 
the unpopular proceedings of the mi- 


niftry ; raiſed, upon their impolicy, 


an intereſt in the ſtate, which has hi- 
therto preſerved our conſtitution; and 
acquired a reputation and power which 
has tranſmitted to our hands that in- 
eſtimable liberty which a popular wri- 
ter of the preſent age has ſo firongly _ 


tiled, © The hereditary prerogative of 


an Engliſh ſubject. _ 

The vaſt increaſe of the peerage, 
deviſed by thoſe unpopular miniſters, 
was far from anſwering the ignomi- 
nious purpoſe for which that baſe proſ- 
titution of honours was projected. 
The unpopular adminiftration drew 
no reſources from this unpopular ſtep. 
On the contrary, the reſpeQableneſs 
of that high order of men was, by that 
means, conſiderably leſſened in the 
eyes of the people. Paſquils were 
publiſhed in every ſtreet, and paſted 


on every wall; purporting the ama= 


ung diſhonour, and extraordinary diſ- 
Pat: grace, 
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grace, that was thereby reflected on 
the hereditary counſellors of the king- 
dom. * So that, upon the whole, 


every movement which that unpopu- 


lar miniſtry took to ſecure their own 
power, only ſerved to blow up thoſe 
flames, which, at laſt, conſumed the 
guilty authors ;* and, in the next reign, 
involved in the ſame deſtruction a 
prince that, in better hands, might 
have poſſibly proved an ornament, in- 
ſtead of a diſgrace, to the throne he 


fat upon. 


am 


The Noxrn BRIT ON, Ne 80. 


Saturday, Fanuary 14. 1764. 


| 1 grieve, my Friend, as much as thou, 
to live 


Fuſlice is lame a 
mongſi us; 


— Je Laws 


well as blind a- 


Serve but for Inſtruments of ſome 


new Tyranny, [ deeper. 
That every Day ſtarts up to tenflawe us 
OrwAx's Venice Prelerv'd. 


TFT is a tiite obſervation, that man- 
1 kind is in general miſled by ſounds 


markable than in what relates to go- 
vernment. A, monarchic government 


paſſes for aibitrary, a republic for 


tree. If we examine individual govern- 


ments of either ſort, we ſhall find our- 
ſelves much miſtaken in the general 


ideas we have entertained. I ſhall in- 
ſtance this in three countries; in one 


of which I thall chow, that under a mo- 


narchic government there is as great li- 
berty of acting, in ſome reſpects, as ex- 


iſted in the moſt free republics of old: 


And I ſhall prove that, in one light, a 


republic, now ſubſiſting, is as much 


enſlaved, as the people under the ſeve- 
reſt royal tyranny in Europe. Ot my 


own country I ſhall ſay nothing; it is no 


longer prudent to treat of it: the 


Scotch will not ſuffer it. Perſecution 
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giſter it. 


Venice. 
In ſuch a wretched State as this of 


It is in no cale more re- 


are the lole fayourites there. 
ting pariſh prieſt, who lays upon the 
| watch 


January, 
and proſecution attend thoſe who dare 


offend them. They lord it in the heart, 


of London it were as ſafe to ſpeak 
truth in Edinburgh. Who dare pro- 


voke a nation united as one man? A 


nation who can find even Engliſh tools 
to ſecond and ſupport the moſt violent 


of their meaſures ! 


France 1s monarchic : yet where ex- 
iſts ſuch noble freedom as in their par- 
laments? Where, aye where, is ſuch 
incorruptibility ? what do they not 
dare to iay to their king? if he im- 
poles an onerous tax, they.refuſe to re- 
They 
tions, of his breach of faith, of his pro- 
fuſion. They refuſe their concur- 
rence for loading the ſubject, while the 


royal revenues are {quandered on vain 


pleaſures and worthleſs favourites. 
They cannot indeed reproach him with 
corrupting his parliaments, for thoſe 
ſpotleſs men are proof againſt corrup- 
tion. Whole bodies who facrifice 


their places rather than load their con- 


ſciences, are not likely to ſell them- 
ſelves, man by man, for paltry Lucre. 
They have the privilege of making 
theſe remonſtrances, and they would 
thed their blood rather than part with 


it. 


In Spain the people are more oppreſ- 
ſed than in Ruilia ; for their conſci- 
ences are enſlaved; they dare not think 
freely. They have not the common 
comfort of the poor and wretched, 
ſighing at liberty under their miſeries. 


The ſpies of the holy office befiege 


even Hovels. A huſband dare not 
truſt his wife, a parent his child, or a 
maſter his ſervant. It is not enough to 
ſwallow tyranny and abſurdity; a man 


may be hurried to the inquiſition with- 


out having uttered a word againſt either 
the religion or government of his coun- 


try, if he has one malicious perſon in 


his boſom: for informers are cheriſhed 


in Spatn, as the virtuous ought to be in 
good governments. That deteftable 
race of men who would be thunned by 
every honeſt perſon in a free country, 


tell him of his vexa- 
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watch to ruin his pariſhioners, is ſure 
of encouragement. If he can catch a 
peaſant ſmiling at St. Antony's Pig, his 
fortune is made. A ſpy of the holy 
tribunal cannot fail of a Prebendary; 
poſſibly may raiſe.to a biſhoprick. 
This is the caſe in Spain. But there 
is a republic too in Europe, where the 
jealouſy and vengeance of the govern- 
ment deſtroys the ſecurity and happi- 
neſs of the ſubject, as much as the 
inquiſition does in Spain. I ſcarce 
need to ſay that I mean Venice. The 
council of ten do, not yield to the holy 
office in oppreſſion. - Spies and inform- 


ers are the ſole inſtruments of govern- 
A man who drops a word in 


ment. 
his family againſt the ruling powers, 
is ſuddenly ſeized, hurried to priſon, 
ſtrangled, without proceſs, trial, or 
without a relation daring to enquire 
after him. O comfortable viſion of 
liberty ! Even a ſenator dare not truſt 
his private cloſet with his thoughts. 
Liable to have it ranſacked on the moſt 
groundleſs ſuſpicion, he is afraid of 
preſerving a letter, which may be tor- 
tured to depoſe againſt him. As there 


is no rank of men, at Venice, who do 


not ſtoop to the drudgery of informing, 
there'can be no friendſhip; for who 
can be ſure that his moſt intimate 
friend is not a ſpy upon him? Hence 
the ſolitary, recluſe life, to which the 
noble Venetians are reduced: They 
dare not eat with one another, as they 
equally diſtruſt their gueſts and their 


ſervants. Jovial, ſocial mirth has long 


been a ſtranger in the republic. Ta- 
lents are uſeleſs, virtue dangerous: 


The former are ſuſpected of aubition; 
the latter is regarded not only there, 
but in every country where ſuch mea- 


fures prevail, as a reflection on the 


_ governors. Hence the known libertin- 
1 % , | „ 2 
iſm encouraged at Venice. Whatever 


can brutify the underſtanding, is coun- 
tenanced by the council of ten; who 


know that men of morality will never 
| ſubmit to be compleatly ſlaves. The 
Doge is lo. | hi alace; and 

a ſpy is ſet on every ſubject, The 


LL Hf + 


Doge is locked up in 


8 
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wiſdom of this policy is evident, for 
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no tyranny bas ſubſiſted ſo long, with- 
out any variation, as that of Venice. 

In the worſt times of the Roman 
empire, ſpies and informers were the 
favourites of government. Their hiſ- 
torians are diffuſe on this ſubject: But 
the operation was never reduced into 
a regular ſyſtem, as at Venice. At 
Rome, both the profeſſion of informer 
and the conſequential proſecutions, 
were too open and daring. Only the 


molt abandoned men ſubmitted to the 


taſk; and being loſt to ſhame, they 
depoſed in open day. The accuſed 
was publicly ſeized, and as publicly 
put to death. Whereas at Venice the 
whole manceuvre is decent and ſecret. 
No man there is known for a ſpy, but 
by the council of ten. The accuſed 
is miſſing, but the government never 
owns that he has even been accuſed. 
The conſequences were as different as 
the proceedings: The Venetians ſub- 
mit patiently, and have never ſtruggled 
againſt that bittereſt of all tyrannies, 
the being deprived of every ſocial 
truſt and confidence. The Romans 
always murmured, and ſhook off the 
yoke, tho' it often returned; yet never 
without being fatal to the inſtruments 
of oppreſſion. I could quote a long 
catalogue of informers, from the days 
of Tiberius to the infamous Titus 
Oates, who ſooner or later have taſted 


the cup of affliction which they had 


dealt to others. But I cannot paſs 


over the laſt, I mean Oates, without 
obſerving that he was a prieft who af- 
fected great zeal for the proteſtant re- 
ligion, and at laſt loſt his ears, inſtead 
of obtaining that preferment which his 

hypocriſy, he flattered himſelf, intitled 


hin to, 


I have, thus I think, make good 
what 1 aſſerted, viz. that we are mif- 
led by words, and that a republic may 
be as ſevere a form of government as 
deſpotiſm. I have done it the more 
willingly, becauſe there are ſome boox- 
ith men who, of late have grown en- 
amoured of the ſound, republic, and 
imagine that an abſence of royal power, 


iſ» fue, conſtitutes liberty. Liberty 
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18 
does not depend on laws, ſo much as 
on the minds of men. Where men 
are corrupt and ſervile, no conſtituti- 
on can make them free. In the times 
of the Roman common- wealth the 
great ſouls of particulars preſerved li- 
berty. The laws would have been 
mute, if men had not ſpoken for them. 
A Magna Charta is waſte Paper 
without a Hamden. Magna Charta 
ſubſiſted under Henry VIII. but who 


was the better for it ? The nobles, the 


commons, ſubmitted to the yoke, like 
the paſſive Venetians. 
give proteCtion, unleſs they are reci- 
procally protected. Corruption can 
render the beſt laws uſeleſs: Half a 
dozen men who ſcorn a bribe, and do 
not tremble at the arm of power, are 
a match for the moſt terrible tyrant. 
The virtuous chief juſtice Hale dared 
to make the laws ſpeak in the face of 
Cromwell : and not a news paper comes 
from France in which, as I have faid, 
their Preſidents de Parlement do not 


appear to have braved, in defence of 
their rights, a prince at the head of 


two hundred thouſand men. What 
ſupports thoſe heroes? Connections? 


no. Popularity? no. Great Fortunes? 


no. Their ſole foundation is their in- 


tegrity. The king of France could 


not want obedience to his ediQts, if 
his parliaments would accept penſions 


out of the burthens to be raiſed on the 


people. Do we imagine that pecu- 
niary arguments have not been tried? 


Are governments, diſpoſed to be arbi- 
trary, apt to neglect the moſt obvious 


and facile means of procuring compli- 
ance? The ſtand made by ſo many 


parliaments in France proves how many 


of thoſe parliaments are incorruptible. 


I would not anſwer, if the preſidents 
in France were to be elected by the 


common people, that the former would 
preſerve their virtue; and my reaſon 


is this: The common people might 


poſſibly fell their votes; and whoever 


cortupts, is apt to be corrupted. Iam 


aware that the preſidents buy their 


| gp - but then they buy them for 


fe, and their ſalaries indemnify them. 
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Yet how many of them, are we told, 
have been ſuperior even to that conſi- 


deration, and have reſigned their poſts 
rather than ſtain their honour? An 


additional demand on our admiration ! 


One of their parliaments has gone 
ſo far as to commit to priſon the king's. 
repreſentative, who violated their pri- 
vileges. At the ſame time they have 
all conducted themſelves with the ut- 
moſt gravity and decorum. Nothing 
has been ſo ſtrong as their arguments, 
N ſo decent as their expreſſions, 
They know that truth is diſgraced by 
licentiouſneſs. The ſame propriety 
was obſerved in the beginning of the 
troubles under our Charles the firſt. 
As long as the real patriots, who only 
ſought redreſs of grievances, had any. 
weight, nothing illiberal appeared in 
their words and actions. They left all 
violence and intemperance”to the cour- 
tiers: And had the miniſters of that 
reign been bleſſed with as much pru- 
dence and ſenſe as the oppoſite party, 
the nation had, perhaps, obtained all it 
had reaſon to wiſh : And the ſcene of 
calamities that enſued, been prevented, 
while one party demanded. no more 
than it had a right to, the other yield- 
ed no more than it had uſurped. The 
wild attempt on the five members, 
and other ſtrange proceedings, ſoon in- 
terrupted the harmony that might have 
been expected. I think I have ſome- 
where read in an author of thoſe times, 
that the cavaliers, many of whom had 
ſerved in the Low Country wars, were 
ſo raſh as to hope they could bully their 
antagoniſts [who were quiet country- 
en that had never drawn 2 

word, but who drew it to ſome pur- 
poſe when it became neceſſary.] The 
prejudice and odium ſuch an attempt 


muſt bring on any party, is obvious. 
The cauſe of our country is not to be 


decided like a drunken ſquabble, or a 
quarrel about a whore. Mere railing 
againſt miniſters, or duels in defence 
of them, are equally unworthy and ab- 

ſurd in ſuch a conteſt. If men are op- 
preſſed, a ſpirited legal repreſentation 


of their grievances, without calumny 
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or inveQives, is their part. If mini- 
ſters are unjuſtly cenſured, they want 


no advocate but truth: But if they 


have recourſe to the hand of power, or 
to the tongue of an informer, they 


W declare that truth is not on their ſide. 


Railing recoils on an oppoſition; vio- 


lence on miniſters : It is ſure to be re- 
| membered, and to be repaid with in- 


tereſt. The greateſt bleſſing that can 
happen to any country, is to have an 
adminiſtration from which all men of 


profligate lives, all men of arbitrary 
principles are excluded. 


The next 
greateſt bleſſing is a ſtand made to 


worthleſs and deſpotic miniſters, by 


patriots who deſpiſe money, and who 
are ready to ſhed their blood for the 
liberty of their country. Nor can the 
conteſt be of long duration. Men of 
infamous characters, who have neither 


the favour of prince or people, know 


how precarious their fituation is, and 
are ina hurry to make their fortunes, 
before the ſtorm breaks on their heads. 

obs, penſions and reverfions go hand 
in hand with perſecutions of their op- 
ponents. They diſguſt the few who 
wiſh them well, by rapaciouſneſs on 
one hand, and by puniſhing men who 
act out of conſcience on the other. 
Mankind grow ſhocked to ſee proflt- 
gacy rewarded, and virtue oppreſſed. 
The tempeſt thicken , The murmurs 
of a wich people reach the throne : 
The prince, whoſe confidence has been 
abuſed, roufes from his delufion ; 
lends a tender ear to the ſupplications 
of his ſubjects; drives from his pre- 
ſence the wretches who had interpoſed 
between him and the hearts of his 


people; calls to his council the patri- 
ots who have watched over the com- 


mon- wealth; and abandons to ſhame 


and the laws, the leeches who have 


ſucked the vital blood of their country. 
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| As the diſingenuous methods 
1 taken by the ml advocates 
to ſupport a ſinking (I had almoſt clap- 
ped a T in the word) and, conſequent- 
ly, deſperate cauſe, that of leſſening 
the credit of their opponents, by ad- 
vancing the moſt impudent falfities as 
facts, is none of the leaſt. Of this 
nature (to uſe his own words) is 
the aſſertion confidently thrown, and 
induſtriouſly propagated,” in the Ga- 
zetteer of Tueſday laſt, by one who 
ſigns himſelf A. B. [i. e. A Butite] that 
no ſuch point was ever agitated as a 
penſion for a.certain-right honourable 
peer. I will not ſay that ſuch a pen- 
ſion was directly the reported ſum of 
zooo J. but J have ſufficient authority 
to affirm, that a penſion, or patent fine 
cure, of fome fort, was-abſolutely on 
the tapis, and either offered or requeſt- 
ed, for the emolument of that truly 
virtuous, and really pious lord; and 
alſo that the meaſure was withdrawn 
in conſequence of a ſtrenuous remon- 
ſtrance againſt it; made in ſuch ſpirit- 
ed terms as will ever do honour to the 
noble remonſtrancer. Of this nature 


too, is the extraordinary aſſertion in 


the Public Advertiſer of Jan. 3. made. 
by one who ſigns himſelf Veritas, con- 
ideptly aſſerting that the late report of 
the ſecretary's journey from Ireland 
was an abſolute falfity. The intention 
of this is obvious. The firſt account 
of this ſtrange expedition appeared in 
your paper, and therefore to deny the 


circumſtance, was, to leſſen the force 


of the moſt powerful opponent they 
have. But what is very remarkable of 
this writer's audacity, after having flat- 
ly dented an indiſputable fact, he im- 
dently tells the printer that he af- 

Bus nothing but what he knows to be 
The candid and impartial (to borrow 
a few more words from Mr. A. B.) 
| „ will 
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repreſentations. 


groundleſs falſehoods are often advan- 


ced, renders it ſometimes neceſſary to 


undeceive the public ; and to anſwer 


s Danger of Prime Miniſters. 
will judge from hence, what credit is 
to be given to thoſe nameleſs writers, 
who are continually employed either in 
forming poſitions entirely falſe, or in 
making truth ſubſervient to their miſ- 
1 ſhould not, Mr. 
North Briton, have taken this trouble, 
but that (as Mr. A. B. obſerves) the 
impoſing manner in which the moſt 


therwiſe, not be worthy of notice. 
I am, 


Sir, yours, Ic. 


Ep. WII. JA cxsox. I 


Dueen-Square, 
Jan. 12. 


The danger of truſting Power in the 
hands of Prime miniſters and Fa- 
Vourttes. 2 

Duale fit futurum novi Principis inge- 
nium I regimen, apparet ex tis, 

-  guos primos publicis muneribus præ fi- 
cit. Si enim bonus & egregios viros 


eligit amicos & magiſtratus, bonum 


O felix regimen futurum eſt. Sin 
malos, & pratia, pecunia, wel ambi- 
tu potius quam virtute ſubnixos ad- 


movet, infelix futurum eſt. 4 5 


Tac. Lib. XIII. Annal. 


LL, nations, whatever their form 


of government may be, ſeem to 


agree in this notion, that it is better to 
have a good than a happy prince: 


Whence, upon more mature conſide- 
ration, we may call it not merely a no- 
tion, but an inſtin&t or law of nature, 
whereby mankind are actuated to wiſh 
ardently, that thoſe, whom it hath 


_ pleaſed providence to {et over them as 


rulers, may, upon all occaſions, ſtudy 


terity. 


Wiſtellaneous Eſſans. 


and conſult their real intereſt and wel- 
fare. And indeed princes themſelves, 
if they would but ſometimes bend their 
thoughts to ſerious reflections, cannot 
helpteeling the emotions of interior con- 
viction, that it is more glorious to live in 


the memory of poſterity, as good than 
happy; the firſt being the Joanne re- 
e 


ſult of pure virtue ; the fecond,. the 
deluſive ſport of capricious fortune. 
What is extent of territory to a nation 
that finds in itſelf the ſources of fe- 
licity without it ? Infolent ambition is 
always odious, and commonly meets 
with condign puniſhment. What is 


vain pomp, what are the empty ſha- 


dows of magnificence, what is life 


funk in luxurious eaſe, what are rati- 


nal faculties, debaſed and emaſculated 
by frivolous, ſelfiſh concerns ? They are 


of no account in the eſtimation of the 


wile, they have a manifeſt tendency to 
make others miſerable, and the prince 
that ſtrives to raiſe a ſuperſtructure of 
happineſs upon them, muſt ſurely 
be conſcious to himſelf of the oblo- 
quy both of contemporaries and poſ- 
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A good prince will not build his 
ame upon ſo unſtable a founcation. 
is extenſive ſpirit of beneficence will 
Prompt him to take the lead by virtu- 
us example ; for, as Pliny juſtly ob- 
erves in his panegyric, the liſe of the 


inuary, | 
ould, o- 
tice. | 


„ e. prince is a perpetual pattern, the peo- 
ple direct their curious views upon it, 

ek soy. ard ſtand in need, not ſo much of 
command as inſtruction. And Pater- 

Wculus ſays, a prince who does that 

which is right, will teach his ſubjects 

to behave in the ſame manner: He is 

the firſt and greateſt in command, ſo 

alſo he ſhould be the firſt and greateſt 

in example. Ihe celeſtial bodies can- 

— not reſt nor ſtand ſtill, but receive 
their reſpective forces from perpetual 

motion; ſo a prince ſhould never 

droop into incolence ; delicacy and 

ſoftneſs ſuit but very indifferently the 
active powers of adminiſtering juſtice, 

of providing ior the ſafety and advan- 

| tages of his ſubjects, and of ſo ordering 

ud 'wel- the common- wealth committed to his 
\ſelves, care, that he may ſeem to have con- 
a} hots ſtantly in view the memorable faying of 
cannot Adrian the Roman emperor, adviſing 
r con * 'The exerciſe of princely power as the 
K concern of the people, and not as pri- 
id than vate concern.“ One muſt be tur- 
ine re. MR prized, were there not frequent ex- 
d, the amples of it in hiſtory, that any prince 
1 could ſeparate his intereſt from thoſe 
r of his people, or preſume that they 
of tec were incompat:ble. But ſuch ſiniſter 
ol 0 Views have no aſcendant over the good 
3 prince's mind; he lees their incongru- 

e ty for being productive of the protpe- | 

y the. rity of the ſtate he governs, and there- 
6 fore it is his choice to love the com- 
2 monwealth as his father s houſe, and his 

unn ſubjects as his children. 
ey are Whoever, continues the author, 
1 che weighs well the motto, prefixed to this 
ncy to tract, will find it verified in all 
prince countries. This motto inports,“ That 
ure 5 the future genius and government of a 
ſurely new prince will appear from thoſe 
6510 whom he bas appointed as chick over 
| po 2 the public offices of the ſtate. If he 


abilities for friends and magiſtrates, his 


1 | 
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men and meaſures. 


chutes good men and of conſummate 


21 
government will be good and happy : 
But, if he promotes bad, or thoſe that 
are rather ſupported by favour, mo- 
ney, or bribery, than by virtue, it will 
be unhappy.” Here then is a prog- 
noſtic, a prophetic maxim never yet 
found to have been proved falſe! 


And, as it is ſuch, every prince that 


pays any regard to his own honour, 
and the well-being of his people, muſt 
conſider it in the light of a ſalutary 
caution for prudently judging of, and 
examining into the merits of thoſe he is 
about to prefer to poſts of importance. 
It will be ſoon known whether the 
party is deſerving when once in poſ- 
ſeſſion; for the magiſtracy ſhews the 
man. | 
A prince of capacity fills all poſts. 
in his ſtate with men of eminent abili- 
ties, and his choice muſt be good, be- 
cauſe he can only prefer pertons of a 


ſimilar genius to his own. On the con- 


trary, a weak prince entertains ſuch as 
reſe:uble him, and thus generally 
makes a bad choice. 'The people, 
who cannot perſonally know their maſ- 
ter, judge of him from the talents 
of thoſe he employs. Queen Chriltina 
of Sweden uſed to fay, that, under a 


ſtupid monarch, the whole court is, 


or will become ſuch. However, let 
the capacity of a prince be what it will, 
if he can but prevail upon himſelf to 
ſet aſide his ſelf-love, and can alſo 


preclude all motives of favour, he 


of may liſten to the counſels of a few - 
approved wiſdom and integrity, men 
practiſed in the knowledge of men, 
who can lay before him a juſt eſti- 
mate of perſons and characters. Then 
he cannot fail in a proper choice of 

| If the beſt and 
wiſeſt princes acted in this manner, 
difident of theniſelves, by how much 
the more ſhould others be circumſpect 
in their choice of counſellors, eſpeci- 


ally when conſcious to themſelves of 


infufficiency for forming adequate 
Judgments, and diſcharging acts of 
government, which are to carry with 
them weight and dignity. The great 
emperor and philoſopher Marcus An- 
ee bd.onius, 
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22 
tonius, once being ſpoke to by a flatter- 


er for paying too great a deference to the 


advice of friends: It is by far more 
juſt, anſwered the emperor, that I 
ſhould be directed by the counſels of 
ſuch great friends, perſons of unqueſ- 
tionable merit, than I ſhould obiige 
them to be controuled by the the dic- 
tate, of my will.“ The anſwer was 
worthy of the emperor's noble candour, 
and a ſevere reprimand to the infinu- 
_ ating courtier. | 

In another point of view, it may be a 
good leſſon to princes not to hearken to 
the voice of a factious cabal, or unwill- 


ingly ſuffer themſelves to be caught 


in the ſnare of the artifices of others, 
who, aſpiring to the guidance of the 
ftate-helm, plead the neceſlity of re- 
laxation from the anxieties and fatigues 
of government, and ſo inſenſibly immerſe 
them in pleaſures, that at laſt they be- 
come regardleſs of what is tranſacted 
under the ſanction of their abuſed autho- 
rity. Thus it was that Sejanus withdrew 
Tiberius from informing himſelf of the 
true ſtate of the affairs of the public. 
But, to bring nearer home the mat- 
ter from thoſe general ideas which may 
have their uſe in political diſcuſſions, 
it may be obſerved with good reaſon, 
that no one man is more to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from another by his features, 
than one nation is from another by its 
peculiar turn of genius in reſpect to go- 
vernment. The manners of every 


country are ſo adapted to their favou- 


poſſible to alter the one, without firſt 
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their crimes. Pretended exigencies of = 


conſtitution of his country, will never | 


fore he muſt acconppliſh at the peril of 
his life. „ 


794 


onſtit 
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by nature hardy, by cuſtom frugal and 


induſtrious, and, by their fituation inca. g ut, w 
pable of ſubſiſting but by their own dineſs 
labour, manufactures, and trade, ſhould ur ne 


behold luxury, avarice, ſloth, corrupti- wa 


on, and treachery, breaking in upon i ibilit5 
them like a torrent; and ſhould dif. ipene 
cover a man in high ſtation to be the Hure 
promoter of this deſtructive change of 
manners; they can no longer doubt of 
his being engaged in a deſign to enflave M 
them. And if ſuch a nation ſhould 
tamely ſuffer their corrupter, with the 
agents of his iniquity, to continue in the 
exerciſe of power, they may juſtly be 
accuſed of conſenting to their own WK 
ruin: For ftateſmen are not eaſily i 
frightened from their purpoſe, much | 
leſs are they ſubject to repentance for 


the ſtate, with an hardened obſtinacy | 
to break and cruſh refractory minds, 
drive them on; fo that he who has 
once made an open attack upon the | 


think himſelf ſafe from public juſtice, 
but by its total ſubverſion, which there- 


There is no ſingularity in the genius 
of the Britiſh nation, which has been 
more remarked by foreigners nor more 
cenſured by thoſe polite writers who 
were born underabſolute governments, 
than our ſtrong inclination to a change 
of miniſters. But, had theſe Gentle- 
men been better acquainted with us, 
they would have found that this love 
of change never grew to any height, till 


a . rite form of government, that it is ſcarce 


the power, which it is the intention of 
our conſtitution to diſtribute amongſt 
ſeveral miniſters, is all centered in one 
man. And, to our honour be it ſaid, 
there is nothing ſo peculiarly characte- 
riſtic of a Briton, nothing that has more 
frequently preſerved our liberties, than 
that inſuperable hatred to an over- 


1 debauching the other. 8 
All che revolutions that have happe- 
ned in the ſeveral ſtates off Europe, are 
ſo many plain demonſtrations of this 
truth; and ſo evident a teſt ſeems 
indeed to have been eſtabliſhed by the 
wiſdom of providence, that every nati- 
on, by perceiving the ſteps that natu- 
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rally lead to their deſtruction, may 


guard againſt the danger. No nation 
therefore can be brought to ruin and de- 
ſolation but by its own remifſneſs or, 
conſent. | 

Now, 


if at any time a free people | 


grown monſter of power, a prime mi- 
niſter, which bas always prevailed in 
this kingdom. It may well be called 
our palladium, or the eternal baſis on 
which we may reſt in ſecurity : For, 
whilſt we cheriſh and retain it, our 
ER | conſtitution 


anuary 794. b 

102] ai onſtitution muſt be out of danger; 
len ie ut, when once we ſubmit to the ſu- 
heir own Pineſs of diſregarding it, like the reſt of 
le, ſnould Nur neighbours, we muſt fink into ſla- 
corrupti- WT cry. It then ſeems next to an impoſ- 
in upon WW bility, that Great Britain ſhould be 
uld diſ. Wipened for chains, but by ſuch a crea- 
to be the ure of power; and hence, indeed, 
hange of Proportioned to the hazard our conſti- 
doubt or ution is expoſed to from a prime mi- 
> enflaye iſter, has been the national antipathy 
1 ſhould In all ages to this ſecond- rate tyrant. 

with the Whilſt power is impartially lodged 


In many hands, we both obey and are 


uy * Fond of it. Here there is nothing to 


ir own alarm us. Several great and able men, 


t eaſily jointly engaged in one adminiſtration, | 
„ much but acting uninfluenced and indepen- 
ince for dent of one another in their reſpective 
ncies of departments, is the only model of go- 
bſtinacy Neernment ſuited to the le iſlature, ſuit- 
minds, Weed to the very genius of the Britiſh na- 
rho has tion. Miniſters, on ſuch a footing, are 
pon the | checks upon one another ; each of 


Il never them may have his diſtin ſet of adhe- 
juſtice, rents, ſome of whom alliance, friend- 
i there- ſhip, eſteem, and perhaps expectations, 
peril of unite in his particular intereſt, but the 
; main ſupport muſt be the character he 
genius bears in his country. When a num 
as been ber of ſuch great men thus conſpire 
r more friendly together to produce the ſalu- 
rs who tary ends of good government, they 
ments, draw after them a large body of the 
change nation, and cannot therefore act but 
Jentle- upon principles, that may preſerve to 
th us, them their popularity amongſt their 
is 65 fellow- ſubjects. Such a miniſtry is 
ht, till built upon the ſtrong foundation of 
tion of the people's confidence and affection. 
nongſt Theſe are the motives that give them 
in one ſtrength to execute their maſter's buſi- 
it ſaid, neſs, and their maſter can offer ſuch 
wacte- men no degrees of power or wealth, 
s more that would be an equivalent, even in 
„ than point of intereſt, to the loſs of their 
over- lche g nadie; 3 
ne mi- Reverſe this noble proſpect, and be- 
led in hold the power of many miniſters 
called ſhrunk up in the graſp of one ambiti- 
ils on ous man! Can ſuch a one ſubſiſt by 
For, any arts but thoſe of corruption, or 
t, our keeping his prince in ignorance of the 


tution 
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true ſtate of affairs? As an enemy to 
his country, he can have no perſonal ' 
intereſt, no excelling qualities, no ex- 
traordinary accompliſhments, to attract 
perſons of integrity into his combinati- 
on. Men of real worth and influence 
in their country are too much his e- 


quals, perhaps ſuperiors, not to ſcorn +», 


to act under him. Men of great abili- 
ties will ſcarce ſubmit to be reputed 
the mean tools of another's power. 
What the prime miniſter wants there- 


fore in weight, he makes ſtrenuous 


endeavours to fupply in numbers ; and, 
as he cannot gain theſe by his natural 
ſtrength, he muſt introduce all the 
baſe ſtratagems of corruption, by a 
laviſh expending of the public treaſure, 
together with a multiplicity of places, 
penſions, reverſions, jobs, and con- 
tracts. „ . 
It is a truth, too much to be la- 
mented by all well-wiſhers to their 
country, that too many of our nobility 
and gentry, by their luxuriant and ex- 
travagant manner of living, pave. the 
way for their coming into a neceſſi - 
tous dependance. Theſe are the very 
rſons the prime miniſter hunts after. 
He allures them, ſometimes by feigned 
pity, ſometimes by applauding and 
indulging them in their follies. As 
their morals are already corrupt, it is 


_ exceeding eaſy for him to corrupt 


their votes. Now his ſway becomes 
more and more extenſive, and he may, 
for ſome time, maintain his power 
againſt the bent of a whole people. 
But even this device muſt at laſt fail 
him; for, as corruption is the prime 
miniſter's ſole inſtrument of ſtate, and 
the arcanum of his empire, it cannot 
be expected that, when all ways and 
means are irretrievably exhauſted, the 

continually craving appetite can be 


ſatiated. Then it is that he becomes 


deſperate in his projects; his crea- 
tures are no longer true to him than 
whilſt they are feeding; and his other 
fellow-ſubje&s, oppreſſed and plun- 
dered to gorge theſe, are all unani- 
mous for decreeing his overthrow. 
Thus circumvented, what muſt be 

is 
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tonius, once being ſpoke to by a flatter- 
er for paying too great a deference to the 
advice of friends: It is by far more 
juſt, anſwered the emperor, that I 
ſhould be directed by the counſels of 
ſuch great friends, perſons of unqueſ- 
tionable merit, than I ſhould obiige 
them to be controuled by the the dic- 
tate, of my will.“ The anſwer was 
worthy of the emperor's noble candour, 
and a ſevere reprimand to the infinu- 
ating courtier. | 155 

In another point of view, it may be a 
good leſſon to princes not to hearken to 
the voice of a factious cabal, or unwill- 
ingly ſuffer themſelves to be caught 
in the ſnare of the artifices of others, 
who, aſpiring to the guidance of the 
ſtate-helm, plead the neceſſity of re- 


of government, and ſo inſenſibly immerſe 


come regardleſs of what 1s tranſacted 
under the ſanction of their abuſedautho- 
rity. Thus it was that Sejanus withdrew 
Tiberius from informing himſelf of the 
true ſtate of the affairs of the public. 
But, to bring nearer home the mat- 
ter from thoſe general ideas which may 


that no one man is more to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from another by his features, 


peculiar turn of genius in reſpect to go- 
vernment. The manners of every 


rite form of government, that it is ſcarce 
poſſible to alter the one, without firſt 
debauching the other. 5 

All the revolutions that have happe- 
ned in the ſeveral ſtates off Europe, are 
ſo many plain demonſtrations of this 
truth; and ſo evident a teſt ſeems 


wiſdom of providence, that every nati- 
on, by perceiving the ſteps that natu- 
rally lead to their deſtruction, may 
guard againſt the danger. No nation 


ſolation but by its own remiſſneſs or, 


conſent. EN 
Now, if at any time a free people 
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laxation from the anxieties and fatigues 


them in pleaſures, that at laſt they be- 


have their uſe in political diſcuſſions, 
it may be obſerved with good reaſon, 


| _ cenſured by thoſe polite writers who 
than one nation is from another by its 
country are ſo adapted to their favou- 


they would have found that this love 


the power, which it is the intention of 


indeed to have been eſtabliſhed by the 


that inſuperable hatred to an over- 


niſter, which bas always prevailed in 
therefore can be brought to ruin and de- 


794 


onſtit 
hut, w 
dineſs 
bur ne 
fery. 
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by nature hardy, by cuſtom frugal andi 
induſtrions, and, by their fituation inca. 
pable of ſubſiſting but by their ow 
labour, manufactures, and trade, ſhoulg if 
behold luxury, avarice, ſloth, corrupti- Meth. 
on, and treachery, breaking in upon ibility 
them like a torrent; and ſhould dif. ipene 
cover a man in high ſtation to be the Hure 
promoter of this deſtructive change of 
manners; they can no longer doubt of ME” 
his being engaged in a deſign to enſlave MY 
them. And if ſuch a nation ſhould 
tamely ſuffer their corrupter, with the 
agents of his iniquity, to continue in the 
exerciſe of power, they may juſtly be 
accuſed of conſenting to their own | 
ruin: For ftateſinen are not eaſily . 
frightened from their purpoſe, much | 
leſs are they ſubject to repentance for 
their crimes. Pretended exigencies of | 
the ſtate, with an hardened obſtinacy 
to break and cruſh refractory minds, 
drive them on; ſo that he who has 
once made an open attack upon the 


conſtitution of his country, will never 


think himſelf ſafe from public juſtice, 
but by its total ſubverſion, which there- | 
fore he muſt accompliſh at the peril of | 
lis life. r 5 

There is no ſingularity in the genius 
of the Britiſh nation, which has been 
more remarked by foreigners nor more 


were born under abſolute governments, 
than our ſtrong inclination to a change 
of miniſters. But, had theſe Gentle- 
men been better acquainted with us, 


of change never grew to any height, till 


our conſtitution to diſtribute amongſt 
ſeveral miniſters, 1s all centered in one 
man. And, to our honour be it ſaid, 
there is nothing ſo peculiarly characte- 
riſtic of a Briton, nothing that has more 
frequently preſerved our liberties, than 


grown monſter of power, a prime mi- 


this kingdom. It may well be called 
our palladium, or the eternal baſis on 
which we may reſt in ſecurity : For, 
whilſt we cheriſh and retain it, our 

| _ conſtitution 


anuary 794. a 
rugal and onſtitution muſt ve one of dangers 
tion inca. Mut, when once we iybmut to the ſu- 


hei ineſs of diſregarding it, like the reſt of 
4 0 Nur e ce we muſt ſink into ſla- 
corrupti. Mery. It then ſeems next to an impoſ- 
in upon bility, that Great Britain ſhould be 
zuld diſ. Wipened for chains, but by ſuch a crea- 
to be the ure of power; and hence, indeed, 
hange of MProportioned to the hazard our conſti- 
doubt of Mution is expoſed to from a prime mi- 
o enflaye Miſter, has been the national antipathy 
2 ſhould In all ages to this ſecond-rate tyrant. 

with the BY Whilſt power is impartially lodged 
ue in the In many hands, we both obey and are 
juſtly be ond of it. Here there is nothing to 
cir own Alarm us. Several great and able men, 
t eaſily ointly engaged in one adminiſtration, 
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but acting uninfluenced and indepen- 


ent of one another in their reſpective 


ZFrernment ſuited to the legiſlature, ſuit- 
ed to the very genius of the Britiſh na- 
tion. Miniſters, on ſuch a footing, are 
checks upon one another ; each of 
them may have his diſtinct ſet of adhe- 
rents, ſome of whom alliance, friend- 
ſhip, eſteem, and perhaps expectations, 
Junite in his particular intereſt, but the 
main ſupport muſt be the character he 
bears in his country. When a num- 


friendly together to produce the ſalu- 
tary ends of good government, they 
draw after them a large body of the 


upon principles, that may preſerve to 
chem their popularity amongſt their 
fellow-ſubjects. Such a miniſtry is 
built upon the ſtrong foundation of 
the people's confidence and affection. 
Theſe are the motives that give them 
ſtrength to execute their maſter's buſi- 
neſs, and their maſter can offer ſuch 
men no degrees of power or wealth, 
that would be an equivalent, even in 
point of intereſt, to the loſs of their 
„§W*˙“àä ! ²˙ “A 

Reverſe this noble proſpect, and be- 
hold the power of many. miniſters 
ſhrunk up in the graſp of one ambiti- 


any arts but thoſe of corruption, or 
keeping his prince in ignorance of the 
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on. 


Widepartments, is the only model of go- 


ber of ſuch great men thus conſpire 


nation, and cannot therefore act but 


ous man! Can ſuch a one ſubſiſt by 
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true ſtate of affairs? As an enemy to 
his country, he can have no perſonal ' 
intereſt, no excelling qualities, no ex- 
traordinary accompliſhments, to attract 
perſons of integrity into his combinati- 
Men of real worth and influence 
in their country are too much his e- 


quals, perhaps ſuperiors, not to ſcorn' , 


to act under him. Men of great abili- 
ties will ſcarce ſubmit to be reputed 
the mean tools of another's power. 
What the prime miniiter wants there- 
fore in weight, he makes ſtrenuous 
endeavours to ſupply in numbers; and, 
as he cannot gain theſe by his natural 
ſtrength, he muſt introduce all the 
baſe ſtratagems of corruption, by a 
laviſh expending of the public treaſure, 
together with a multiplicity of places, 
penſions, reverſions, jobs, and con- 
tracts. | | 
It is a truth, too much to be la- 
mented by all well-wiſhers to their 
country, that too many of our nobility 
and gentry, by their luxuriant and ex- 
travagant manner of living, pave the 
way for their coming into a neceſſi - 
tous dependance. Theſe are the very 
perſons the prime miniſter hunts-after, 

e allures them, ſometimes by feigned 

ity, ſometimes by applauding and 
indulging them in their follies. As 
their morals are already corrupt, it is 
exceeding eaſy for him to corrupt _ 
their votes. Now his ſway becomes 
more and more extenſive, and he may, 
for ſome time, maintain his power 
againſt the bent of a whole people. 
But even this device muſt at laſt fail 
him; for, as corruption is the prime 
miniſter's ſole inſtrument of ſtate, and 
the arcanum of his empire, it cannot 
be expected that, when all ways and 
means are irretrievably exhauſted, the 
continually craving appetite can be 
ſatiated. Then it is that he becomes 
deſperate in his projects; his crea- 
tures are no longer true to him than 
whilſt they are feeding; and his other 
fellow ſubjects, oppreſſed and plun- 
dered to gorge theſe, are all unani- 


mous for decreeing his overthrow. 


Thus circumvented, what muſt be 
| | his 
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his reſources ? he has no other method 
left to ſkreen himſelf from juſt reſent- 
ment, than by throwing into his 
maſter's hand ſuch an abſolute power 
as may be ſufficient to protect him a- 
gainſt the whole kingdom, if his 
maſter is weak enough to ſtand upon 
the narrow bottom of his miniſter. 
This has been, and this. mutt be, 
the deſperate game of every prime 
miniſter in this country. Juſtly there- 
fore is ſuch an one the object of the 
people's hatred. Should we carefully 
paſs in review the different periods of 
the Britiſh hiſtory, we ſhall find our 


wiſeſt monarchs had no ſuch minitter ; 


and, of thoſe princes who had, we 
learn that ſome were betrayed by their 
minion, as foon as he ſaw the ſovereign 


power was too weak to protect him; 


others, we read, loft both tneir crown 
and life by too obſtinate an adhe- 
favourite; and 
ſome, though very few, ſaved them- 
ſelves, by honourably giving up a wick- 
ed miniſter to the juſtice of an injured 
nation. Not only ſelf-love, envy, 
ambition, diſguſt, and revenge do na- 


turally create an averſion to any one 


propriate to himſelf the common fa- 
ther of the people; but the laudable 
affections that prompt to impartiality, 


ſubject, who ſeems to ingroſs and ap- 


_ , tenderneſs to our prince, and love to 
our country, all conſpire to make eve- 


ry indifferent perſon an enemy to the 
one powertul-ſellow member that 
commands over the head and uſurps 
over the whole body. There never 
was yet, accorcing to the obſervation 
of as wile a politician as ever England 


| bred, a prime miniſter in Britain, but 


either broke his own neck, or his maſ- 


| ter's, or both unleſs he ſaved his own 


by facriticing his maſter's —- 


- A Deſcription of the Parliament Houſe. 


HIS ſuperb pile was begun 
in 1729, during the admi- 


niitiation of John, Lord Carteret. 


It was executed under the inſpection 


of Sir Edward Lovet Pearce, engineer 


Deſcription of the Par kantoat Houſe. 


and completed by Arthur Dobbes, 


may at this day be juſtly accounted 


beauties, and the manner in which the 


artiſt, of the battle of the Boyne, as all 


(we might have added Europe heriel 


January, 


and ſurveyor general, until his demiſe, 


eſq; (who ſucceeded him in that of- 
fice,) about the year 17 39, the ex- 
pence amounting to near 40,000l. 2 

The ſtructure deſerves the greateſt 
praiſe ; it may be happily imitated, but 
has not as yet been exceeded; and WM 


one of the foremoſt architectural 
beauties. _ 5 

The portico in particular is per- 
haps without parallel; had it been 
finiſhed with a baluſtrade and proper} 4 
figures thereon, it would have done 
honour to ancient Rome in the Au- 
guſtan age. =_ 

"Tis in general of the Tonic order 
which is looked upon by ſome as a de 
fe, an univerſal ſameneſs, (however 
elegant) being inſufficient to afford 
ſo laſting an entertainment to the eye 
as may be derived from a happily dif 
poſed variety. _ © 

The internal parts have alſo man 


Be 
1 * 


< 
3 
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V * x 
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building is lighted has been much ad 
mired. The houſe of commons is on 
a particular but convenient form 
'tis polygonal, and covered with "au 
dome, which, it were to be withed, hag 
been raiſed to a greatew height, as Wi 
would have added to the magnificench 
of the building, and at the ſame tim 
have improved the proſpect of the city 
but fo low at preſent that it is ſcarce 
ly viſible to paſſersþy. There is lik 
wiſe an amphitheatiical gallery ele 
gantly baluſtraded with iron whergn 
ſtrangers hear the debates. Ne 
it ſtands the houſe of peers more r 
markable for its convenience than el 

nce. Here indeed are two pieces ol? 
tapeſtry well executed by a Dutt 


that of Aghrim, which are ſaid Wn 
have much merit. * 
Upon the whole prejudice itſelf mull 
acknowledge that the Britiſh enge 4 
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WE 
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cannot boaſt, of ſo capacious and Wit 
ſtately a ſenatorial hall. * 
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Lauſus and Lydia. A Tale. Tranſlated 
from the French of Marmontel. 


\ 


HE character of Mezentius, king 
of Tyrrhene, is well known. A 


bad prince and a good Father, cruel | 
and tender by turns. He had nothing 


of the tyrant, nothing that ſhowed vio- 
lence, as longas his defires knew no ob- 


ſtacle; but the calm of this haughty 


ſoul was the repoſe of a lion. 
Mezentius had a ſon named Lauſus, 
whoſe valour and beauty rendered him 


famous among the young heroes of [ta- 


ly. Lauſus had attended Mezentius 
in the war againſt the king of Præneſte. 
His father at the very ſummit of joy, 
ſaw him covered with blood, fighting 
and vanquiſhing by his fide. The king 


of Præneſte driven out of his territories, 


and ſeeking his ſafety in flight, had left 


in the hands of the conqueror, a trea- 


ſure more precious than his crown, a 


princeſs at the age when the heart has 


only the virtues of nature, or nature has 
all the charms of innocence and beauty. 
Every thing that the Graces in tears 
poſſeſs, either noble or affecting, was 


painted in Lydia's countenance. In 


her grief, courage, and dignity, one 
might diſcover the daughter of a king 
amidſt the croud of flaves. She re- 
ceived the firſt compliments of her e- 
nemies, without haughtineſs, without 
acknowledgment, as an homage due 
to her rank, the noble ſentiments of 
which were not weakned in her foul by 
ill rtune. | 

She heard her father named, and at 
that name lifted up to heayen her fine 


moved. Mezentius himſelf aſtoniſhed, 
forgot his pride and his age. Proſpe- 
rity which hardens weak fouls, ſoftens 
proud hearts, and nothing is more 
gentle than an hero after gaining a vic- 


the virtuous ſou} of young Lauſus! 
He mourned over his exploits; he te- 
proached himſelf w 
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eyes filled with tears. All hearts were 


tor; - 1 oF: 
if the ſavage heart of old Mezentius 

was not able to reſiſt the charms of his 

captive what was the impreſſion on 


ich his victory: jt 


coſt Lydia tears, let her avenge her- 
ſelf, ſaid he, hate me as much as I 
love her? I have deſerved it but too 
much.” But an idea ſtill more diſtreſsful 
preſents itſelf to his imagination: he 
ſees Mezentius, aſtoniſhed, ſoftened, 
paſs on a ſudden from rage to clemency. 
He judged rightly that humanity alone 
had not effected this revolution; and 
the fear of having his father for a riyal 
completed his confuſion. 5 
At the age of Mezentius jealouſy fol- 
lows cloſely upon love. The tyrant 
obſerved the eyes of Lauſus with an 
uneaſy attention: he ſaw extinguiſhed 
in them, all at once, that joy and ar- 
dour, which ſhone at firſt on the face of 
the young hero, victorious for the firſt 
time. He ſaw him diſturbed. He caught 


ſome looks which it was but too 


eaſy to underſtand. From that inſtant _ 
he conſidered himſelf as betrayed ; 
but nature had her turn, and ſuſpended 
his rage. A tyrant even in his fury for- 
ces himſelf to think that he is juſt ; 
and before he condemned his ſon, Me- 


zentius wanted to convict him. 


He began by diſſembling his own 
paſſion with ſo much art, that the 


prince looked on his former fears as 


vain, and conſidered the attentions of 
love as nothing more than the effects 


of clemency. At firſt he affected to 


allow Lydia all the appearances of 
liberty: but the tyrant's court was, 
full of ſpies and informers, the uſual. 


retinue of men of power, who, not + 


being able to make themſelves beloved, 


place their greatneſs in rendering them- 


ſelves feared. | 1 
His ſon was no longer afraid of pay- 
ing Lydia a reſpectful homage. He 


mingled with his ſentiments an intereſt 


ſo delicate and fo tender, that Lydia 
very ſoon began to reproach herſelf for 


the hatred which ſhe thought the en- 
tertained for the blood of her enemy. 


Lauſus, on his fide, lamented that he 
had contributed to Lydia's misfortunes.” 
He took the gods to witneſs that he 


he would do all in his power to repair 
them. The king my father, ſays he, 


* 3s as generous after victory, 2 un-. 
* tractable 
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26 
tractable before battle: ſatisfied with 
victory he is incapable of oppreſſion. 

It is eaſier than ever for the king of 
Præneſte to engage him to a peace 
that ſhall be glorious to both. That 
peace will dry up your tears, beautiful 
Lydia; but wil it efface the remem- 


brance of their crime who cauſed. 


you to ſhed them ! why did I not ſee all 
wy blood flow rather than thoſe tears? 


Lydia's replies, which were full of 
modeſty and greatneſs, left no room 


for Lauſus to perceive any thing more 
than eaſy gratitude : 


her. 
ving liſtened to him with complat- 
ſance ; but her father's intereſts made 


it a law to her to avail herſelf of ſuch 


a ſupport. 


In the mean time their conferences 


growing more frequent, became alfo 

more animated, more intereſting, 
more intimate ; and love made its way 
inſenſibly through reſpect and grati- 


tude, as a flower, which in order to 


blow, opens the flight texture in which 


it is enfolded. | 

Deceived more and more by the 
feigned tranquillity of Mezentius, the 
credulous Lauſus 
that he ſhould very ſoon ſee his duty 
accord with his inclination; and no- 
thing in the world, 
was eaſier than to reconcile them. 


Ihe treaty of peace which he had me- 


ditated, was reduced to two articles; 
to reſtore to the king of Præneſte, his 
crown, and his territories ; and to 


make his marriage with the princeſs 
the band of union between the two 


powers. He communicated this pro- 
ject to Lydia. 
jn it, the advantages he faw accruing 


from i it, the tranſports of joy which 
the idea alone inſpired him with, ſur- 
pPrized the lovely captive into a ſmile, 
Generous 


riingled with tears: 
prince, ſays the to him, * may hea- 
for my father! I ſhall not be ſorry 
what Lan made the pledge of peace, 


Lauſus and Lydia. 


though at the 
bottom of her heart ſhe was but too 


ſenſible of the care he took to conſole. 
She fometimes bluſhed for ha- 


flattered himſelf, 


in bis opinion, 


The confidence he put 


you pour out 
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and the price of gratitude.” This 


touching reply was accompanied with 
a look ſtill more touching. The ty- 


rant was informed of all. His firſt 
tranſport would have hurried him to. 
facrifice his rival; but this fon was 
the only ſupport of his crown, the 
only barrier between the pec ple 
and him; the fame ſtroke would 
have rendered him completely odious 
to his ſubjects, and have taken from 


him the only defender, whom he 


could oppoſe to the publick hatred, 
Fear is the ruling paſſion of tyrants. 
Mezentius reſolves to diſſemble. He 
orders his ſon to come to him, talks 
to him with good-humour, and bids 
him prepare to ſet out the next day 
for the frontiers of his territories, 


where he had left his army. The 


prince endeavoured to conceal the 


grief which wrung his foul, and ſet out 


without having had time to receive the | 


adieu's of Lydia. 
The very day of Lauſus's departure, 
Mezentius had cauſed honourable con- 


ditions of peace to be propoſed to the 
king of Præneſte, the firſt of which was 


his 1 marriage with the daughter of the 
vanquiſhed monarch. That unfortu- 


nate monarch heſitated not to con- 


ſent, and the fame ambaſſador that 


offered him peace, brought back his 
agreement for an anſwer. | 
Lauſus had at court a friend, who 


had been attached to him fiom his 


infancy. A remarkable reſemblance 
to the young prince had been the 


means of making the fortune of this 


young man who was called Phanor : 
but they reſembled each other fill 
more in their diſpoſition than their 


figure, the fame inclination, the ſame 
Lauſus and Phanor ſeemed to 


viitues 
have but one ſoul. Lauſus at parting 
had confided to Phanor his paſſion and 
his deſpair. The latter was therefore 
inconſolable on hearing of the marri- 
age of Lydia with Mezentius. 


prince with it. The ſituation of the 


lover at this news cannot be deſcrib- 
ed; his heart 1s troubled, his reaſon 
 forſakes 
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of a blind ſorrow he writes to Lydia 
the warmeſt and moit imprudent let- 
ter that love ever dictated. Phanor 
was charged with the delivery of it. 
He went to her at the hazard of his 
life if he ſhould be diſcoyered. He was 
ſo. Mezentius, enraged, orders him to 
be loaden with irons, and dragged to 
a frightful priſon. 

However, every thing was orefiergd 
for the celebration of this unhappy 
marriage. We may juſtly conclude 


that the feaſt was ſuitable to the cha- 
racter of Mezentius: 


Wreſtling, the 


ceſtus, gladiators, combats between 


men and animals bred up to carnage, 


every thing that barbarity has inven- 
ted for its amuſements, was to have 
graced the pomp : nothing was wan- 
ting to this bloody ſpectacle, but per- 


| ſons to fight againſt the wild beaſts ; 


for it was cuſtomary to expoſe to theſe 


fights none but criminals condemned 


to die, and Mezentius, who on any 
ſuſpicion was always in a hurry to 


put the innocent to death, retarded ftill 
leſs the puniſhment of the guilty. 


| There remained in the priſon none but 


the faithful friend of Lauſus; Let 
him be expoſed, ſaid Mezentius; let him 


fall a prey to devouring lions“ the trai- 


tor deſerves a more cruel death; but 


_ this-beft ſuits his crime and my venge- 
ance, and his puniſhment is a feaft 
worthy of injured love.” 


Lauſus in vain expected the abies 
of his friend; impatience gave way 
to affright. Zi Should we be diſcove- 


red, tays he; * ſhould I have loft 


my friend by my fatal imprudence; 
Lydia herſelf=Ah ! | tremble. No, 


Teannot live any longer i in this dread- | 
tu! uncertainty.” 


He ſets out; he 
diſguiſes himſelf carefully; he at- 
rives; he hears me report ſpread 
among the people: he learns that his 


friend is in chains, and that the next 


day is to unite Lydia with Mezentius: 


he learns that they are preparing the 


fealt which is to precede the marriage 
feſtival, and that, by way of ſhow at 


this feſtival, they are to lee the 55 


ſhrinks at this recite} ; 


hand, my deſpair terriſies rae ; 
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"ker him; and in the diſtraction 


py Phanor a prey to wild beaſts. He 
a deadly chilt- 
neſs ſpreads through all his veins :* he 
comes again to himſelf; but Joſt in diſ- 
traction, he falls on his knees, and 
cries out, great gods, teltraih my 
let me 
die to fave my friend ; but let me die 
with my virtue! Refolved to deliver 
his dear Phanor, thaugh he ſhould 
periſh in his itead, he flies to the gates 
of the priſon : but how is he to enter 


there! he addreſſes himſelf to the ſlave, 


whoſe office it was to carry food tothe 
Open your eyes, ſaid he, 

and know me: Tam Lauſus, I am 
the ſon of the king. I expect from 
you an important ſervice: Phanor 
is confined here; I will ſee him, 
I will. I have. but one way to 
come at him: give me your clothes: 


fly! There ate the pledges of my ac- 


knowledgement : withdraw yourſelf _ 


from the vengeance of my father. If 


you betray nie, you ruſh on your ruin; 
if you aſſiſt me in my undertaking, 
my favours ſhall find you in the 'very 
hearts of the deſerts.” - | 
The weak and timorous ſlave yields 
to his promiſes and threats. He af- 
fifts the prince in diſguiſing himſelf, 
and ditappears, after having told him 
the hour at which he was to preſent 5 
himſelf, and the conduct he was to 
obſerve in order to deceive the vi 1 


lance of the guards. Night approach 


es, the moment arrives, Lauſus pre- 
ſents himſelf: he afſumes the kin of 
the flave ; the bolts of the dungeon 
open with a diſuial found. By the 

teeble glimmering of 2 a torch, he pene- | 


trates into this manſion of hor ror, he. 


advances, he liſtens /; the accents of a 
moaning voice ſtrike his ear, he knows 


it to be the voice of his friend, he fees 
him lying down in à corner of the cell, 


covered with rags, conſumed with 
weaknels, the paſeneſs of death on His 


countenance, and the fire of defpair in 


his eyes. Leave me, ſaid Phanor to 
him, taking him for the ſlave; away 
with thoſe odious onride ſuf- 
fer me to die. Alas! end 1 ſen- 


ding forth cries interrupted by ſighs, 
alas l my dear Lauſus is ſtill more 
0 unhappy than I. O ye gods! if he 
1 knows the ſtate to which he has redu- 
ce d his friend!' Ves, cryed Lauſus, 
} throwing himſelf on his bolom, yes, 
my dear Phanor, he does know it, 
and, he partakes of it.“ What do I ſee!” 
cried Phanor tranſported : ah, Lauſus! 
ah, my prince?“ at theſe words both 
of them loſe the uſe of their ſenſes ; 
their arms are locked in each other, 
i their hearts meet, their ſighs are 
1 intermingled. They remain for a long 
time mute and immoveable, ſtretched 
out on the floor of the dungeon; grief 

ſtifles their voice, and they anſwer 
each other only by embracing more 
l _ Cloſely, and bathing one another with 
tears. Lauſus at laſt, coming to him- 
ſelf, Let us not loſe time, ſaid he 
4 to his friend; take theſe clothes, 
| get hence, and leave me here.'— 
What J. great gods! can I be ſo vile? 
| Ah! Laufus, could you believe it? 


know you well,” ſaid the prince; but 
you ſhould alſo know me. The ſen- 
tence is pronounced, your puniſhment 
is prepared, you muſt die or fly' — 
« fly !— hear me; my father is vio- 
Jent, but he is ſenſible ; nature aſſerts 
her right over his heart: if I deliver 
you from death, I have only occaſion 

to melt him to compaſſion tor myſelf ; 
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ſon, will be eaſily difarmed.” 
would ftrike,' faid Phanor, and your 
death would be my crime; I cannot 
abandon you.“ Well then, faid Lau- 
 fus, remain here; but at your death 
| you ſhall ſee mine alſo. Depend not 
on my father's clemency ; it would be 
in vain for him to pardon me; think 
not that I would pardon myſelf. This 


hand, which wrote the fatal billet that 
WM condemns, this hand, which, even 
| after its crime, is ſtill the hand of your 
friend, ſhall revnite us in your own deſ- 
paite.“ In vain would Phanor have in- 
ſiſted upon it. Let us not talk any 


longer, interrupted Lauſus; you 
can ſay nothing to me that can equal 
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ought you to propote it to me?“ I 


and his arm, when lifted up againſt a 


© He 


day arrives. 


the ſhame of ſurviving my friend, after 
I have deſtroyed him. Your preſſing 
earueſtneſs makes me bluſh, and your 
prayers are an affront. I will anſwer 
for my own ſafety, if you will fly: 
I ſwear to die, if you will ſtay and pe- 
riſh. Chooſe : the moments now are 
precious.” 


Phanor knew his friend too well to | 


pretend to ſhake his reſolution. * I 
conſent,” ſays he, © to let you try the 
only means of ſafety that are lett us ; 
but live if you would have me live : 
your ſcaffold ſhall be mine. I rea- 
dily believe it, ſaid Lauſus, and 
your friend eſteems you too much 
to deſite you to ſurvive him.“ At 
theſe words they embraced, and Pha- 


nor went out of the dungeon in the 


habit of the ſlave, which Lauſus had 
/ A re ys ( 
What a night! what a dreadful 
night for Lydia! alas! how ſhall we 
paint the emotions that ariſe in her 
ſoul, that divide, that tear it, between 
love and virtue ? the adores Laulus, 
ſhe deteſts Mezentius, ſhe ſacrifices her- 
ſelf to her father's intereſts, the delivers 
herſelf up to the object of her hatred, 


ſhe tears herſelf tor ever from the 


wiſhes of an adored lover. They lead 
her to the altar as it were to puniſh- 
ment. Barbarous Mezentius! it ſuf- 
fices thee that thy conſort trembles 
before thee, as a ſlave before his maſ- 
ter. Such is love in the heart of a ty- 
rant. | 


is going to live: it is to him that ſhe 
is going to be united. If ſhe reſiſts, 
ſhe mult betray her lover and ber fa- 
ther : a refuſal will diſcover the ſecret 
of her ſoul ; and if Lauſus is ſuſpected 
to be dear to her, he is undone. _ 

It was in this cruel agitation 'that 
Lydia waited the day. The terrible 
Lydia, diſmayed and 
trembling, ſees herſelf decked out, not 
as a bride whom they are going to pre- 
ſent at the altars of love and Hymen, 
but as one of thoſe innocent victims 


which a barbarous piety crowned 
with flowers before it ſacrificed them. 


They 
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They lead her to the place where 
the ſpectacle is to be exhibited, the 


people aſſemble there in multitudes, 


the ſports begin. I thall not ſtop to 
deſcribe the engagements at the ceſ- 
tus, at wreſtling, at the ſword; a 
more dreadful object engages our at- 
tention. | 

An enormous 'lion advances. At 
firſt, with a calm pride, he traverſes 
the arena, throwing his dreadful looks 
round the amphitheatre that environs 
him: a confuled murmur announces 
the terror that he inſpires. In a ſhort 


time the ſound of the clarions animates 


him; he replies by his roarings ; 
his ſhaggy mane is ereted around his 


monſtrous head; he laſhes his loins 


with his tail, and the fire begins to 
iſſue from his ſparkling eye-balls. 
The populace affrighted wiſh and 
dread to ſee the wretch appear, who 
1s to be delivered to the rage of this 
monſter. Terrour and pity ſeize on 
every breaſt. 5 

The combatant, whom Mezentius's 
guards themſelves had taken for Pha- 
nor, preſents himſelf. Lydia could not 
diftinguiſh him. The horror with 
which the is ſeized had obliged her to 


compaſſionate ſoul. What would it 
be alas ! if ſhe knew that Phanor, that 


criminal whom they have devoted; if 
ſhe knew that Lauſus himſelf had ta- 
ken his friend's place, and that it is he 
that is going to fight. 5 
Half naked, his hair diſhevelled, he 
walks with an intrepid ſtep; a poniard 
for the attack, a buckler for defence, 
are the only arms by which he is pro- 
tected. Mezentius, prepoſſeſſed, fees 
in him only the guilty Phanor. His 
own blood is dumb, nature is blind; 
It is his own ſon whom he delivers up 
to death, and his bowels are not mo- 
ied ; reſentment of injury and thirſt 
of vengeance ſtifle in him every other 
entiment. He fees with a barbarous 


avis | 


arena, raviſh m 


turn away her eyes from this ſpectacle, 
which ſhocks the ſenſibility of her 


the tender friend of Lauſus, is the 


joy the fury of the lion animating 
by degrees. Lauſus impatient pro- 
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vokes the monſter, and urges him to 


the combat. He advances towards 
him, the lion ſprings forward. Lauſus 
avoids him. Thrice the enraged ani- 
mal preſents to. him his foaming jaws, 
and thrice Lauſus eſcapes his mur de- 
rous fangs. 

In the mean time Phanor learns 
what is doing. He runs up: he bears 


down the multitude before him, his 


piercing cries make the amphitheatre 
Stop, Mezentius! fave 
your fon: it is he; it is Lauſus that is 
engaged.“ Mezentius looks and knows s 
Phanor, who haſtens towards him. 
O ye Gods! what do I fee! my peo- 
ple, aſſiſt me; throw yourſelves on the 
ſon from the jaws 
* of death.” At the name of Lauſus 
Lydia falls down dead on the ſteps of 
the amphitheatre ; her heart is frozen, 
her eyes are covered with darkneſs, 
Mezentius ſees only his ſon, who is now 
in inevitable danger: a thouſand 
hands arm in vain for his defence ; the 
monſter purſues him, and would -have 


devoured him before they could have 


arrived to his aſſiſtance. But, O! 
wonder, incredible! O happineſs un- 


| hoped! Lauſus, while he eludes the 


bounds of the furious animal, ſtrikes 
him a mortal blow, and the ſword 


with which he is armed is drawn reek- 


ing from the lion's heart. He falls, 
and ſwims in ſeas of blood, vomited 
through his foaming jaws. The uni- 
verſal alarm now changes into triumph, 
and the people reply to Mezentius's 


doleful cries only by ſhouts of admirati- 


on and joy. Theſe ſhouts recall 
Lydia to life; ſhe opens her eyes; 
the ſees Lauſus at Mezentius's feet, 

holding in one hand the bloody dagger, 
and in the other his dear and faithful 
Phanor. It is I, ſaid he to his fa- 
ther, it is I alone who am culpable. 
Phanor's crime was mine: it was for 


me to expiate it. I forced him to 


reſign me his place; I was about to 


kill myſelf if he refuſed. I live, I 


owe that life to him ; and if your ſon 
be dear to you ftill, you owe your ſon 
to him; but if your vengeance is not 


appeaſed 
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appeaſed, our days are in your hands : 
ſtrike ; we will periſh together ; our 
hearts have ſworn it.“ Lydia, trembling 
at this diſcourſe, viewed Mezentius 
with eyes ſuppliant, and overflowing 


with tears. The tyrant's cruelty could 
not withſtand this trial. 


nature, and the voice of remorſe put 


_ to ſilence jealouſy and vengeance in his 


heart. He remains for a long time 
immoveable and dumb, rolling by 
turns on the objects that ſurround him 
looks of trouble and contuſion, in 


u hich love, hatred, indignation and 


pity, combat and ſucceed each other. 


All tremble around the tyrant. Lauſus 


Lydia, Phanor, a multitude innume- 
rable wait wich terror the firſt words 
that he is to pronounce. He ſub- 


- wits at laſt, in ſpite of himſelf, to 


that virtue whote afcendency over- 


powers him ; and paſling of a ſudden, 
with impetuous violence, from a rage 


to tenderneſs, he throws himſelf into 


his ſon's arms. Ves, ſays he to him, 
© T pardon thee, and I pardon alſo 


thy friend. Live, love one another: 


but there remains one ſacrifice more 
for me to make thee, and thou haſt 
juſt now rendered thyſelf worthy of it. 
Receive it then, ſaid he with a new 
effort, receive this hand, the gift 


of which is dearer to thee than lite ; 
it is thy valour which has forced it 


* 
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The Danger of continuing the Iriſh Pen- 


ons. With a curious Letter to Sir 


Robert Walpole. 


HE penſions granted on the Iriſh 


eſtabliſhment being, beyond all 


polſlibility of doubt, a very dangerous 


affair to the conſtitution of this coun- 


try, I think it would be a meritori- 
ous action, if a bill were brought into 
our parliament, to enquire into the na- 
ture of thoſe penſions, and to examine 


upon what account they have been gran- 


ted. For notwithſtanding a motion of 


ſuch a tendency has lately milcarricd 


* 
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niſtration, common prudence muſt ad$ 


from me; it is that alone could obtain 
it. e 
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in the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, yet in 
all probability it would ſucceed on this 
ſide the water, and ſnatch the wage, 
of corruption from many who haye 
fold their country, Efau-like, for 3 
meſs of pottage. „ 

The revenues of Ireland are {1 
never-failing reſource for a bad miniſte;, 
when any j»b is to be done; that i, 
when there is a neceſſity for going to 
market for conſciences, and an abtolute 
occation of dealing with thoſe worthy 
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than order the good people of Ireland 

to pay the raſcal his wages, and infill V. 
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Far, very far, be it from me to ſup 
poſe, that any proceedings of ſuch a 
nature are carried on by our preſent 
adminiſtration, who are Laden poſ⸗ 
ſeſs the unlimited confidence and the 
univerſal reſpect of his Majeſty's ſub; 
as a time may come, 
when we ſhall be leſs happy in an adini4 


viſe us to wreſt every means of opprel 
ſton from their hands. 1575 

About thirty years ago, J had! : 
ſeat in the houſe of Commons, and con 


. tracted a very intimate accquaintance nes a 
with a neighbouring member, whoin Mace, at 
ſhall not conſign to infamy by a mention Lo thr 
of his name. — This gentleman upon hiur of 
death-bed was pleated to appoint mY | 
one of his executors, and to commit al 
his papers to my care: I ſuppole he for 
got the following letter was among th“ You 


number, or elſe tis more probable, Hr anc 
would have deſtroyed it, before th pole o 


Teſt had fallen into my hands. * bu 
2 ee ; | * 1 : i ; as 
To the Right Hon. Sir Robert Walpolg ch I! 


8 "vor 

8 ; * of | ou c: 
Notwithſtanding the repeated aii - br 
ſurances you were pleaſed to give ul 
that my compliance with the meaſurq 
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the crown ſhould be properly reward- 
, have yet ſeen no very great reaſon 
o give an implicit belief to thoſe pro- 
ics, the notice hitherto taken of iny 
mices being fo extremely inconſide- 
ble; Sir Robert, you know the world 
el; give me leave to fay I have a to- 
ble notion of it too, and therefore 
l not bear the contempt of mankind, 

id the execration of Poſterity for no- 
ling: a thouſand pounds a year is 


ucly as little as any man can expect 


or violating his honour, ſacrificing his 
puntry, betraying his ſovereign, and 
ehying his God: what you may think 


che matter I know not, but certainly 


no one, in my opinion, can run the 
chance of eternal damnation at a more 
moderate price, 

I ſend you in this letter, a liſt” 
of the ſervices I have done, both in and 
out of the houſe, together with an ac- 
count of the rewards which were given 

me for each; the balance is ſomewhat 
in my favour, and unleſs it be immedi- 
ately diſcharged and a penſion, adequate 
to what I have hinted, granted me on 
the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, I am an inſtant 
proſelyte to the dictates of my conſci- 
ence, and of courſe your avowed enemy 
as long as I breathe. 


Honour and Honefly Debtors. 
L x 
To five different motions | 
favour of the Excite Bill, 
yo guineas each IO 100 


To three ſpeeches for a- 
ming the houſe till the 


rincipal ſpeakers came 6:0 0; 


To ſeventeen attendan- 

es on ſecret committees, | | 
kides coach- hire 50 00 
To uſing my intereſt in 

zour of the miniftry at | 
lie la lt general election 500 © o 
To my expences on the 


wreſaid occaſion 180 0 0 


lo voting thirty-five 
mes againſt my conſci- 


ice, at 201. a time 700 O ©. 


4 4 


To three pamphlets in fa- 


ur of the adminiſtration 18. 0 0 


1566 16 0 


" You fee, Sir Robert, how the af- 


ir ſtands: ?tis not for you or me to 


ole one another; the world has al- 
5 0 but too juſt a contempt for us 
ith ; agree, therefore, to the propoſal 


wich T ave ſent you, and then I ſhall 


avour to be as errant a ſcoundrel 
n can poſſibly defire me—other- 
4 but no matter- 


Per Contra. r.. 
Received 
Two ſalutes, three ſqueezes by the 


> hand, and a ſimper. 


A dinner, conſiderably inferior to 
the entertainment of a Sunday ordinary 
at Chelſea. | 

A damn'd deal of trouble, and a vio- 
lent cold. | 
A promiſe of a gent at the Treaſury = 


| board, and a little Flanders mare. 


A hamper of Welch ale, and a noſ⸗ 
trum for a fore throat. 5 
Three inquiries after my health i ina 
fit of the gout, and an aftonithing con- 
cern for my illneſs. _ | 
The abuſe of ail the world, and the- 
pleaſure of paying the Printer, | 


Let Sir Robert charge what he logs 
ſes (in reaſon) for the 1 receipts, and 1 
ſhall very readily allow it, upon a final 


Tour &c.” i 


| ſettlement of acounts. 


te. een 


—ͤ— a 
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THESE plants will grow and 


flower in water alone WON 
any earth, and make a very elegant a 


pearance. We daily ſee this practi 5 
in ſi ingle roots, but there is a method of 


doing it with ſeveral together, as fol- 
lows: take a common tmall garden- 
pot, ſtop the hole at We bottom with a 
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cork, and Jute in the cork with putty, 
that no water can get through ; then 
fit a board to the top of the pot, and 
bore fix or ſeven holes in it at equal 
diſtances, to place the bulbs in, and as 
many ſmaller holes near them to receive 
ſticks, which will ſerve to tie up the 
flowers. Then fill up the pot with wa- 
ter to the board, and place the roots of 
tulips, jonquils, narciſſus's and the like 
plants, upon the holes, ſo that the bot- 
tom of the roots may touch the water ; 
thus will they all flower early in the 
| ſeaſon, and be much more beautiful 
than any pot of gathered flowers, and 
will laſt many weeks in their full per- 
fection. After the ſeaſon of flowering 
is over, the roots will gradually ſhrink 
thro' the holes of the board, and get 
looſe into the water; but inſtead of 
becoming ſpoiled there, they will ſoon 
increaſe in fize ſo as not to be capable 
of coming back, and will produce ſe- 
veral off-ſets. It is natural to try from 
this, the conſequences of keeping the 
roots under water during the whole 


time ot their blowing, and in this man- 


ner they have been found to ſucceed 
very well, and flower even ſtronger 
and more beautifully than when in the 
ground. They may thus alſo, with 
proper care in the degree of heat in the 
room, be kept flowering from before 
Chriſtmas till March or April. It is 
not eaſy in this laſt manner to manage 
the keeping the boards under water; 
for which reaſon it is better to procure 
ſome ſheet lead, of about four pounds 
to the foot, and cut this to the ſize of 
the mouth of the pot: in this there 
ſhould be hored holes for the bulbs, 


and other holes for the ſticks; and in 


order to keep the flicks quite from it, it 
is proper to have another plate of lead 
ſbaped to the bottom of the pot, with 
holes in it, anſwering thoſe in the upper 
plate, n: ade for the ſticks. 


feclly ſteady, and the roots being kept 
under water by the under plate of lead, 
will flower in the moſt vigorous and 
begutitul manner imaginable. 8 

Some have thought of adding to the 
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The ſticks 


will by thefe means be kept always per- 


January, 
virtues of the water, by putting in nitre 
in ſmall quantities, and others have ad- 
ded earth and ſand at the bottom, but 
it has been always found to ſucceed 
better without any addition 

It may be more agreeable to ſome, to 
uſe glaſs-jarrs in this laſt method with 
the leads, inſtead of earthen pots. The 
bulbs ſucceed full as well in theſe; 


and there is this advantage, that the 


progreſs of the roots is ſeen all the 
while, and they are managed better az 
to the ſupply of water. 

By repeated experiments in this wa 
on dried bulbs, and on thoſe taken 
freſh out of the ground, the former 
have been found to ſucceed the beſt ; 
for thoſe taken freſh out of the ground 
being full of moiſture, will not ſo ſoon, 
upon changing their element, be nouri- 
ſhed fully by a new one; and the fibres 


- which they had ſtruck in the ground al- 


ways rot when put into the water, and 
new ones muſt be formed in their 
places; ſo that it requires more time 
for them to come to flowering. 
bulbs themſelves will not rot in this 
manner, but they will never be ſo 
ſtrong as thoſe which were put into the 
water dry, which gradually fill them- 
ſelves with moiſture from it, and regu- 
larly plump up. The beſt method of 
managing the whole proceſs is this; 
place the bulbs at firſt only at the ſur- 
face of the water, for thus they will 
ſtrike out their fibres moſt ſtrongly. 
When they have ſtood thus fix weeks, 
pour in the water ſo high as to cover 
them intirely, and keep them at this 
ſtandard till they have done flowering 

Sometimes the roots will become 
mouldy in ſeveral parts while they 
ſtand above the water, and the cleaning 
them of it is to no purpoſe, for it will 
eat and ſpread the farther, and frequent- 
ly eat thro' two or three of their coats. 
In this caſe they muſt be immediately 
covered with water, and the mould 
will be ſtopped, and they will be- 
come ſound, and flower as well as 
thoſe which never had any ſuch diſten- 
perature. If the roots are ſuffered to 


remain in water all the year, they wil 
| flower 


The 
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flower again at their proper ſeaſon, and 
that as vigoroully as thoſe which are 
taken out and dried. The old fibres 
of theſe roots never rot till they are 
r-ady to puſh out new ones. It is 
found by experience, that the hyacinth, 
and many other plants, grow to a great- 
er perfection thus in water than when 
in the ground. There 1s a peculiar 
Hecies of hyacinth, called Keyſzr's 
jewel; this never, or however very 
rarely, produces ſecd-veſſels in the 
common way of flowering in the 
ground, but it often will produce ſome 
ods when blown in water. 

Mr. Miller has intimated in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, that bulbs 
ſt in glaſſes grow weaker, and ſhould 
be renewed with freſh ones every other 
year; but it is found that when they 
are managed in this manner, and kept 
under water at the time of taking them 
up, they are as large and ſome of them 
larger and ſtronger than when planted ; 
and if theſe be dried at a proper ſeaſon, 
they will lower year after year as well 
as freſh ones. 

Ranunculus and anemony rocts have 
been found to ſhoot up their ſtalks ve- 
ty well in this way, but the flowers 
are uſually blaſted, which ſeems to ariſe 

Pinks will 
fower very well in this manner, and 
auriculas thrive very weil, and may 
with care be brought to flower, but 


not ſtrongly. Rofes jeſſamines, and 


honey-ſuckſes, may alſo be made to 
flower this way, and will thrive and 


{end out ſuckers; the beſt pieces to 


pant are ſuckers cut off about three 
ches under ground, without any 
pbres. 3 

The ſucculent plants may alſo be 
"led this way; for inſtance an opuntia, 


or Indian fig. If a fragment of a leaf 


0: this. plant be cut and laid by to dry 
ra month, till it is an abſolute ſkin, 


4s ſoon as it is put into water it be- 
ns to plump up, and ſends out fibrous 


bots, and produces new leaves, at 
cat as quick as it would (in this man- 
ner) do in the ground. . 


This is the more fingular in this 
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ſort of plants, becauſe in their natural 
ſtate in the ground, they cannot bear 
much water. This method of grow- 
ing of plants is not particular to the 
bulhous rooted ones, but others may 
even he raiſed from ſeed by it; a bean 
or pea {et in this manner will grow up 
to its proper ſtandard, and will lower 
and produce pods, which will ripen 
their ſeed. The ſwaller ſeeds may al- 
ſo be raiſed in this manner, by the help 
of wool to ſupport them. 

No plant tranſplanted out of earth 
into water will thrive kindly: but any 
plant whether raiſed from the root, or 
ſeed in water, may be tranſplanted to 
the earth, and will ſucceed very well. 
It may be poſſible therefore, from this 
method of raiſing plants in water, to 


come at a better way than is uſually 


practiſed, of raiſing ſome roots in the 
earth which are ſubje& to rot there; 
ſuch as anemonies, ranunculus's, and 
hyacinths. A bulb diopped by chance 
upon the ground, will ſtrike out both 


ſtronger and more numerous fibres, 


than thoſe which are planted in the u- 
ſual way in the ground. On this prin- 
ciple, it may be proper to take out the 
earth of the bed where the bulbs are 
to ſtand at the time of planting them, 
to ſuch a depth as they are to be plan- 
ted under it, He- ſet for flowering. 
The bulbs are taken to be fer in their 
places, on the ſurface of this low 
ground, and to ſtand there till they 
have ſhot out their fibres and their 
head, then the earth ie to be added o- 
ver them by degrees, till they are co- 
vered as high above the head as they 
in the uſual method of planting them 
thus they would be preſerved from the 
danger of rotting, and their fibres would 
be much ftronger, and conſequently 
they would draw more nouriſhment, 


and flower better than in the uſual 
method. The common way of plant- 


ing theſe roots renders them liable to be 
deſtroyed by either extreme of a wet or 
dry ſeaſon: in the firſt caſe they im- 
mediately rot by the abundant moiſture - 


they receive; and in the other, the 


become dry as 2 ſtick, and mouldy. fo 
15 E that 
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that they are infallibly rotted the firſt 
rain that falls afterwards. 

The directions neceſſary to the ſuc- 
ceſs of the bulbs planted in water are 
theſe; when the leaden falſe bottoms 
are fixed down tight within two or 
three inches of the bottom of the 
veſſel, (which is only deſigned to hold 
the ſticks ſteady which are to ſupport 

the leaves and ſtalks) then lay on the 
lead which is to ſupport the bulbs, 
placing the notched part, oppoſite to 
that in the falſe bottom, as near as the 
ſticks, when placed, will ſuffer it: 
then place the bulbs one in each hole, 
and fill it up with water to the upper 
lead. The bottom of the bulb will 
then touch the water; and as the 
water diminiſhes in quantity, keep it 
ſupplied with more, up to the fame 
height, for a month or fix weeks, in 
which time the bulbs will have ſhot 
ſtrong fibres; then fill up water a- 
bout half an inch above the ſurface of 
the lead, and by degrees as the fibres 
ſtrengthen, and the plume ſhoots from 
the head, keep the water higher and 
higher, till at length the whole bulb be 


covered. The water is to be kept 


at this ſtandard till the ſeaſon for dry- 
ing them returns. | 


. 


At the time of planting the bulbs, 
they muſt be carefully cleaned from 


any foulneſs at the bottom, by ſcrap- 
ing them clean with the point of a knite, 
till the ſound part of the bulb appears; 
clear them likewiſe from any looſe ſkins, 
and even take off their brown ſkin, 
till they appear white; otherwiſe, this 
brown ſkin will tinge the water, and 
the growth will not ſucceed fo well. 
The notches in the ſide of each lead 
are intended to give eaſy paſlage to 
the water, that if there thould be any 
foulneſs or ſediment in it, on ſhaking 


it a little, it may all run through, and 


freſh water be put in its place; but 
this ſhitting the water need not be done 
more than once or twice in a winter, as 


there may be occaſion from the foul- 


veſs : and when this is done, the ſides 
of the veſſel ſhould be cleaned with a 
painter's bruſh, and rinced out again, 
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and the bulbs themſelves waſhed, by My L 
pouring water on them at a little dif- H 
tance. al 

At any time when the outer ſkins night, v 


of the bulbs are dry, they muſt be peel- 
ed off, that they may not occaſion foul- 
neſs in the water: and if any duſt ot 
foul matter be at any time obſerved 
ſwimming on the ſurface, the method 
is to fill up the pot or veſſel to the 


it paſs u 
idventu 
expreſſie 
lady to 

me mot 


that paſſed between them 


brim, and let it run over: this will Wl your ip 
carry off that light foulneſs, and the Wl you ate 
water may afterwards be poured away WW have re 
to the proper ſtandard. near th 
Bulbs of equal bigneſs ſhould be plant- iin Hyd 
ed together in the ſame pot, that they WI ive te 
may all have the ſame benefit of the there 1 
water. Narciſſus's and hyacinths do Wi | have 
well together, as alſo tulips and jon- Wi 's0rd: 
quils, and crocus's, and ſnow-drops. lege te 
The method of cauſing flower-roots prove 
of the bulbous kind to ſend forth their wu W 
flowers early, by placing them over or merit 
in veſſels of water, has been already de- Kt. 
livered ; but there is yet another way W. 
of cauſing them to blow early in pots 90 
of earth in this manner. Diſſolve crude P 
fal-armoniac in water, in ſuch propor- 
tion, as that a piece of the bigneſs of a [ 
walnut may be diſſolved in every and 
quart; then prepare ſome pots of a me 2 
proper ſize filled with good garden give 
mould. Sow the annual flowers, Gra 
and ſet the roots of the perennial ones, over 
ſuch as tulips, &c. in theſe pots at gave 
Michaelmas; continue the enſuing bro 
ſeaſon to water them wich this ſolution littl 
of the ſalt, and keep them in a warm to 
room: by theſe means they will be in full cho 
flower about Chriſtmas, and will conti- t 
nue through January and February. on 
| tat 
| | A 5 I\ 
Particulars of a very extraordinary Du- 1 
el. From a manuſcript Paper, found 
in the library of Mr. Goodwin, + 
Author of the life of Henry, and ſup- 1 
poſed to hade happened at tbe latter h 
end of that monarch's reign. 
His grace the duke of B — to the a 
lord B , being the firſt letter f 
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My Loxp 


HE affront which 7 gave me 
at the Imperial minitter's ball laſt 


night, would argue me a perſon very 
unworthy the character I bear, to let 
it paſs unregarded. To prove me that 
idventurous knight, which your evaſive 
expreſſion would have given the noble 
lady to underſtand, may perhaps be 
the moſt acceptable means to reconcile 
your ſpleen : convince me then that 
you are more of a-gentleman than I 
have reaſon to believe, by meeting me 


near the firſt tree, behind the Lodge 
in Hyde-Park, preciſely at half after 
ive to-morrow morning; and, that 
there may be no 069579 to delay, 
| have ſent by the bearer of this two 
frords, of which I give you the privi- 
kre to make a choice, and ſhall ap- 
pore of whatever terms of fighting 
wu will be pleaſed to propoſe. ; the 
. I wiſh your Lordſhip a good 
xſl. 

Whitehall, 
q o* clock. B—. 


Lord B——s Anſwer to the above. 


received your Grace's meſſage, 


and accept the contents. It would give 
me a ſenfible concern to be obliged to 
give up the pretenſions, which your 
Grace is doubtful of. It was not an 
overſight, I preſume, that your Grace 
gave me the privilege to chuſe m 

word, except your grace have been io 
little uſed to this fort of ceremony, as 
to have forgot that it is the challenger's 
choice. This, however is but a trifle 
if any thing;) the terms I leave to our 
{::onds, and will not fail to appear at 
ie time appointed, and, in the interim, 
| with your grace a very good night. 

io hh oo B—. 
After my Lord B——had anſwered 
nis grace's letter, he viſited ſeveral of 
bis triends, and was obſerved to be re- 
mirkably jocoſe, when at lady Notting- 
ham's, which occaſioned a young lady 
aiter his departure, to remark, that 
lhe fancied there was ſomething very 


agreeable to his Lordſhip renewed a- 
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gain, relating to the Counteſs of E—, 
well knowing his extraordinary 2 
for that lady. He told the me _ 
that carried his letter, to bring his' 
15 pre anſwer to entrant ng 
'Lee's, the gentleman whom he had 
pitched upon for his ſecond, and 
with whom he lay that night, at his 
houſe in St. James's-ſtreet ; which 
A 8 
About four in the morning his lord- 
ſhip awaked, and got ſoftly up, with- 
out (as he thought) being obſerved by 
his bedfellow ; and, dreſſing himſelf, 
buckled on his ſword, and fixed two 
agate flints in his piſtols, then charged 
them; but, recolleQing that his grace's 
ſecond would probably deſire to fee _ 
them loaded, drew them again. By 
this time the lieutenant was awake, 
and, obſerving his.lordſhip take a book 
out of his pocket, thought it improper 
to give him to know he was obſerved; 
his lordſhip kneeled down by a ſmall 


| Jaſper table in the lieutenant's bed- 


room, and ſeemed to pray, with great 
deyotion, for a quarter of an hour, 
often repeating, juſt loud enough to 
be heard, the errors of his youthful 
days, and fervently ſupplicated the Al- 
mighty not to impute them: After 
which he aroſe, and bid the lieute- 
nant awake, for he would not willing- 
ly have his grace, he faid, wait a 
moment, as the morning was a little 
rainy, and cold withal; by the time 
they were accoutred, it wanted juſt . 
half an hour of the appointed time; 
lieutenant D'Lee defired to view his 
lordthip's ſword, and exainined the 
pbint and handle very cautiouſly, then 
returned it, by adding, that he heartily 


wiſhed it was going to be employed in 


a cauſe more ſerviceable to his country: 
His lordthip anſwered, it could be but 
of little conſequence in that reſpect, 
let the event be what it would. Juſt 
as his lordſhip was opening the door 
for their departure, the lieutenant-ge- 
neral deſired to know if there was any 


thing his lordſhip thought proper to 


communicate; to which he replied, 
it was very fortunate that he had men- 
| E 2 tioned 
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36 
tioned that, and delivered a letter, 
directed for the right hon. the Counteſs 


of E. deſiring that he would give it 
to her alone, and not, upon any con- 


ſideration truſt it to another hand: as 


for his family affairs, he ſaid they 
were already ſettled according to his 
will. 85 

On this they immediately left the 
apartment, and arrived ſome what be- 


fore the appointed time, and tock ſe- 


veral turns from the lodge to the tree. 
His lordſhip ſeveral times expreſſing 
wonder at his grace's delay, though it 
was not two minutes, by lieutenant 
D'Lee's watch, above the limited 
hour, when he arrived, attended with 
one ſecond only. He bid his lordſhip 
a good morning, and hoped they had 
not waited for them long; then, pul- 


ling out his watch, ſaid he had hit it 
to a point: Adding, at the ſame time, 


that he had rather die than break his 
promiſe upon ſuch an occafion. His 
lordſhip returned the expteſſion with 


this addition, that, though they had 


waited a little, there was ſufficient 
time left to diſpatch the buſineſs they 
were upon. To which his grace repli- 
ed, the ſooner it is diſpatched, the 
more leiſure there will be behind. In 
the interim the ſeconds were pairing 


their ſwords, and each one loaded his 


adverſary's piſtols: Then agreed to 
the following terms, viz. 
iſt. That the diſtance of firing 


ſnould not be leſs, at either time, than 


ſeven yards and an half. „ 204 


20ly. That, if either ſhould be dan- 


geroutly wounded the firſt diſcharge, 
the duel ſhould ceaſe, if the wounded 


_ perſon would own his life was in the 


hands of his antagoniſt. 


36ly. That, between the firing and 


drawing their ſwords, there ſhould be 
no liv ited time, but each ſhould en- 
deavour to make the-firft thruſt. 


 qthly. That if either ſhould yield, 


as in the ſecond article, during the 


engagement with ſword, whether by 
a wound, falſe ſtep, or any other 


means, then the engagement ſhould 
ceaſe. | 8 


Particulars of a very extraordinary Duel. January, 
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To which ſour articles they both 
conſented. His grace ftripped off his 
coat, which was ſcarlet trimnied with 
broad gold-lace, when my lord B—' 
ſecond ſtepped in to unbutton his 
waiſtcoat, on which, with ſome in- 
dignation, his grace replied, * Do you 
take me to be a perſon of ſo little 
honour as to defend myſelf by ſuch 
baſe means, as hiding a ſhield under 
my doublet?” Licutenant-general D'Lee 
deſired his excuſe, adding he was 
bound in honour to ſee juſtice done to 
the cauſe he had eſpouſed. The fame 
ceremony paſſed upon his lordlhip, 
who had already pulled off his coat, 
which was crimfon with broad filver- 
lace; and, both the combatants be- 
ing now ieady, my lord B-— added, 
* Now, if it pleaſe your grace, come 
on,” when they inſtantly both ſtepped 
into the circle; his grace fired and 
miſſed, but my lord B—, perhaps from 
more experience, knew that battles 
were ſeldom won by haſty meaſures, 
deliberately levelled his, and wounded 
his antagonitt near the throat. They 
borh diicharged again, when his Jord- 
ſhip received a fight wound in his 
turn; on which they inſtantly drew 
their ſwords, and impetuouſly charged 


each other, rather each of them me- 


ditating the death of his adverſary, 
than his own ſafety. In the firſt or 
ſecond thruſt lord B entangled 


the toe of his pump in a tuft of graſs, 


and, in evading a puſh from his anta- 
goniſt, fell on his right ſide, but ſup- 
porting himſelf with the ſword-hand, 
by inconceivable dexterity, ſprung 
backwards, and evaded the puſh ap- 
parently aimed at his heart. A little 
pauſe intervening here, his grace's ſe- 


cond propoſed to his lordſhip a recon- 


ciliation; but the ardent thirſt after 
each other's blood ſo overpowered the 
ſtrongeſt arguments of reaſon, that 
they inſiſted to execute each other's 
will, whatever might be the conſe- 


quence. Nay, the anger of his grace 


was raiſed to ſuch a pitch of revenge, 
that he, in that critical moment, ſwore, 
if, for the future, either of the ſeconds 
| : interpoted, 
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interpoſed, he would make his way 


out effect, they retired to their limited 
diſtance, and perhaps one of the moſt 


records ot hiſtory can produce, fair- 


ing alter this interval brought on a 
cloſe lock, which Monſ. Des Barreux 
ſays, nothing but the key of the bod 
can open; in this poſition they ſtood 
for, I dare ſay, a minute, ſtriving to 


ſword's point got entangled in the 
guard of his lordſhip's, which, in tact, 


ditadvantage was recovered by his 
grace, before the conſequence, which 
it might have brought on, was execut-- 
ed. At laſt, in a very ſtrong wrench 
on both ſides, their {words ſprung from 
| their hands; 1 dare ſay his lorathip's 
flew tix or ſeven yards upright. Tis: 
accident, however, did not retard the 


their thiitles at the fame time, the 
duel was renewed with as much male- 
volence as ever. By this time his 
lordthip had received a thruſt N 


the inner part of his ſword- arm, pat- 


pailing a little over that of his anta- 
goniſt, but, alertly drawing back, 1 
think partly before his grace had re- 
covered his puſh, run him through the 
body a little above the right pap. His 
lordſhip's ſword being thus engaged, 


a naked left arm, and his grace, being 
In this dangerous fituation, yet had 
fair-play at almoſt any part of his 
lordſhip's body; yet be bravely put 
by teveral thruits exactly levelled at 
his throat, till, at laft, having two 
fingers cut ot by delending the puſhes, 
and the reſt mangled to a tertiole de- 
gree, his grace lodged his {word one 
1b below his heart, and in this affect- 
ing condition they both ftood, with- 
Out either being able to make another 


through his body. Thus, after finding 
all remonſtrances of ſaving them with- 


extraordinary duels enſued, that the 


ly diſputed hand to hand. The parry- 


diſengage each other by ſucceiſive 
wrenches; in one of which his grace's 


his thigh acroſs his ſword, ſnapped it 


his lordſhip over-looked ; ſo that this 


affair a moment, but, both ſeizing 


ſing right torward to the exterior part 
of the elbow ; his, at the taine time, 


nothing was left tor his defence but 


puſh, and each of them, by this time 
was, in a manner, covered with blood 
and gore; when both the ſeconds 

ſtepped in, and begged they would 
conſider their ſituation, and the good 
of their future ſtate; yet neſther 
would conſent to part, until, by the 
greater loſs of blood which his lord- 
ſhip ſuſtained in being firſt wounded, 
he fell down ſenſeleſs, but in ſuch a 


y poſition, that he drew his ſword out of 


his grace's body ; but, recovering him- 
ſelf a little before he was quite down, 
faultered forward, and, falling with 


in the middle. His grace, obſerving 
that he was no longer capable of de- 
fence, or ſenſible of danger, immedi- 
ately broke his own, and fell on his 
body with the deepeſt ſigns of concern, 
and both expired before any aſſiſtance 
could be got, though Dr. Fountain 
had orders not to be out of the way 
that morning. Thus fell theſe two 
gallant men, whoſe perſonal bravery, 
hiſtory can ſcarcely equal, and whoſe 
honour nothing but ſuch a cauſe could 
ſtain, „ 8 
This anecdote was ſigned R. Deer- 
hurſt, who, it is preſumed, was his 
grace's ſecond. VVV 
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A Geographical Deſcription 7 the 
County of Corke; illuſtrated with 
an accurate Map, from the lateſt and 
"beſt Surogs: 2 
IME County of Corke is in the 
1 province of Munſter, and its 
boundaries are as follows, viz. Water= 
ford on the E. Kerry on the W. Lime _ 
erick and a ſmall proportion of Tip- 


perary on the N. and the ocean on the | 3 
S. The length is about 93 Iriſh miles, 
and the breauth near 44 of the ſame 


meaſure. It contains 991,010 Iriſh 
plantation acres, 46103 houſes, 232 
parithes, 19 baronies, and ſends 26 
members to parliament, viz. 2 for the 
county, 2 for Corke, 2 for Youghal, _ 
2 for Kinſale, 2 for Bandon-bridge, . 
2 for Mallow, 2 for Baltimore, 2 for. 
: Cloghnikelty, 


*. 


8 Cloghnikelty, 2 for Charleville, 2 for 


E  Caſtle-martyr, 2 for Midleton, 2 for 
Rathcormuck, and 2 for Doneraile. 


Tis by much the largeſt county in 
Ireland; nor is there any ſhire in Eng- 
land that exceeds it in magnitude, 
Yorkſhire excepted. It has its name 
from the capital city, of which we 
_ ſhall preſently ſay ſomething, and gives 
the title of Earl to the eldeſt branch of 
the illuſtrious houſe of Boyle. It was, 
until the coming of the Englith, a 
kingdom of itſelf, and the family of 
the Mac-cartys were in poſſeſſion of 
it at that period. 
With regard to the qualities of the 
foil, there is ſaid to be more good and 
more bad land than in anv other coun- 
ty, the unprofitable alone exceeding 
14000 acres; the inhabitants, how- 
ever, of theſe unfruitful and moun- 
fainous tracts, are abundantly ſupplied 
with the neceſſaries of life by their 


proximity to the ſea, and the many 


rivers and lakes which abound with 
excellent. fiſh, as well as by the quan- 
tity of wild fowl, and indeed all 


kinds of game, of which there is an 


amazing plenty. There is almoſt e- 
very where great abundance of corn, 
 Eattle, butter, wool, hides, tallow, 
frize, leather, woollen and linen yarn. 
The linen manufacture flouriſhes at 
7 in ſeveral parts, particularly 
Dunmanway and Inniſhannon. Nor 
is it defective in honey or fruit, great 
quantities of cyder having been made 
in it of late years. The fewel is ge- 
nerally of turf, except in ſea- port 
towns, where Engliſh coal is moſtly 
uſed, tho' many mines of coal have 
been diſcovered in different places. 


Ihe extent of the coaſt (namely, 


from the harbour of Voughal to the 
river of Kenmair) is 37 leagues, a- 
bounding with the fineſt harbours in 
the world, well fitted for foreign trade, 


and which, alſo, furniſh the inhabi- 


tants with an opportunity of fiſhing, 
which employs many hands, and en- 


ables them to hold the coarſe ground 


near the ſea at great rates, eſpecially 
on the weſtern ſide. 


lower. 


Deſcription of the County of Corke. 8 January, 


It has many excellent rivers, parti-' 
cularly the Black-water and the Lee, 


the latter of which ſurrounds the ſe- 


veral iſlands which are partly the ſite 
of the city of Corke : into theſe many) 
other rivers diſcharge themſelves. 
There are 4 large walled towns, vis. 
Corke, Youghal, Kinſale and Bandon, 
beſides a number of neat market 
towns, to enumerate which would ex- 
ceed the bounds we have preſcribed 
to ourſelves. 15 
Corke, as has been ſaid above, i; 
partly fituate on ſeveral iſlands in the 
Lee, which are banked and quayed in, 
ſomewhat like the towns in Holland; 
and partly on the riſing grounds on the 
N. and S. ſides of the river. Its hat- 
bour is one of the fineſt in Europe, 
and it hath the largeſt exports in lre- 


land, particularly of beef, butter, 


hides, tallow, and fiſh : In ſhort, it 
may be called the Iriſh Briſtol, as it 
exceeds every other city in that king- 
dom but Dublin. The number of in- 
habitants are approximated at 70000, 
and its houſes at 8268, many of 


them very elegant. 


Youghal, ſituate at the mouth of 
the Black-water, is an ancient corpor- 
ation, The original inhabitants were 
a colony from Briſtol, who ſtill retain 
much of the old Engliſh Dialect. The 
trade of the place ſeems at preſent on 
the decline. The town, from S. to 
N. is about an Engliſh mile in length, 
conſiſting moſtly of one ſtreet, inter- 
mixt with new and old houſes ; this 
ſtreet, towards the S. end, is croſſed 
by a high ſquare tower, called the 
clock-gate, from one being undet- 
neath, and a clock placed thereon; 
ſo that it is divided into the upper and 
The upper, which 1s the 
greater part, extends N. and the bale | 
town (as Camden calls it) to the 9, 
The whole is fituate on the fide of 1 
hill, on an arm of the ſea, with a to- 


lerably good harbour before it. The 
walls, on the W. fide, extend the en- 


tire length of the town, ranged along 
the hill; and are flanked with ſome 
old towers. On the fide of the hill, 
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beneath the town, are pleaſant gar- 
dens, that conſiderably add to the 
beauty of the proſpect, which the 
town makes from the oppoſite ſide of 
the river. Moſt of 5 gardens are 


which, lying open to a 3 expo- 
ſure, ripen very ſoon. Houſe rent is 
low, and Proviſions cheap, ſo that 
people may live well here on eaſy terms. 

Kinſale is built under a hill, cal- 


an Engliſh mile from the barrack, at 
the N. E. end (which is an hand- 
ſome building for a regiment, plea- 
ſantly ſituated) to a place called the 
World's-end, to the S. W. A great 
number of houſes are built on the ſide 
of this hill, and ſeveral near its top. 
This hill being of a circular form, the 
place, in a great meaſure, takes its 
figure from it. The principal ſtreet is 
narrow and incommodious. Over it 
are other ſtreets, but which are very 
difagreeable, on account of their ſteep- 
neſs. The houſes are moſtly in the 


pleaſant bowling green, and higher up 
a road planted with trees, called the 
mall, where the ladies and gentlemen 
recreate themſelves. There is ano- 


part; and a pleaſant way quite round 
Compaſs-hill, from whence there is a 
delightful proſpet of the harbour, 
opening into ſeveral fine baſins. This 
proſpect is generally embelliſhed in 
time of war, with armed veflels, and 
large fleets of merchant ſhips. The 
harbour is very commodious, bein 

rendered deep and navigable, by the 
river Bandon, which empties itſelf 
here. There are a dock and yard for 
building and repairing his majeſty's 
veſſels, alſo a crane and gun wharf 
tor landing and ſhipping heavy artillery; 
all built within theſe few years. * In 
war time there is alſo a hulk for laying 
down and careening great ſhips, beſides 
a ſtore-houſe, clerk of the cheque, 
ſtore-keeper, maſter ſhip-wright, and 
other proper officers ; together with a 


* 
4 
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ſtored with various kinds of fruit, 


led Compaſs-hill, and extends above 


Spaniſh faſhion, with balcony windows. 
Towards the middle of the hill is a 


ther walk above this, called the ram- 


number of ſeamen, ſuch as are uſuall/ 
kept in ſuch places in England; and 
this is the only place in Ireland, where 
his majeſty's ſhips of war can be re- 
fitted. The trade of the town 1s but 
trifling, the city of Corke lying fo very 
near, engroſſes almoſt the whole com- 
merce of theſe parts. 127 
Bandon is an incorporated town, 
divided into two pariſhes by the Ban- 
don river; there are two churches and 
two market-houſes, one on either fide: 
there is alſo a diſſenting and a quakers 
meeting-houſe. The market-houſes 
are neat buildings, that on the S. fide 
of the river forms a piazza, and is cal- 
led Saturday's market-houſe, and the 
other on the N. fide, is called Wed- 
neſday's market- houſG. 
There is not a popiſh inhabitant, 
nor will the townſmen ſuffer one to 
dwell in it, nor a piper to play in the 
place, that being the muſic formerly 
uſed by the Iriſh in their wars. They 
can raiſe 1000 men fit to bear arms, 
and on the laſt array, they had a con- 
ſiderable number in uniform regimen- 
tals. The place is populous, and the 
inhabitants induſtrious; moſt of whom 
are employed in the woollen manu- 
facture, which, if properly encourag- 
ed, would undoubtedly. make it the 
bulwark of the proteſtant intereſt i 
this part of the country. 
=> We think it not improper to 
inform our readers, that we purpoſe to 
furniſh them, from time to time, with 
an entire new ſet of maps of the ſeve- 
ral counties of Ireland, together with 
a ſuccint account of each; in the 
latter part of which undertaking, any 
aſſiſtance which our learned corre 
pondents may pleaſe to communicate, 
ſhall be received with thanks, and in- 
ſerted in the moſt accurate manner. 


_ —— 


A Deſcription of the celebrated Gardens 
of Stow, in Buckinghamſhire. 
TOW in Bucks, formerly the ſeat 
of the late lord viſcount Cobham, 


now that of earl 'Temple, is conſidered 
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as the moſt delightful retreat in Eng- 


land. . 


The entrance is on the ſouth-fide 


of the garden, between two ſquare pa- 


variety of the objects that 


vilions of the Doric order, the work of 
Sir John Vanbrugh ; where we are 
ſtruck with the ſurpriſing grandeur and 


themſelves to view, of which we ſhall 


give a ſuccinct account in the order 


we paſs them. 


gon piece of water, ſtands an obeliſk 


F 


in 40 years. N 
As the Gothic building is on the 


of near 70 feet, for a jet- G eau to caſ- 
cade from the top of it. At a good 
diſtance we behold two beautiful ri- 
vers, which join and enter the octagon 
in one ſtream. Over one of the rivers 
is a Palladian bridge, which is an a- 
greeable object. A Gothic building, 
70 feet high, preſents itſelf on the 
ſummit of a fine hill, dedicated to 


liberty, 


Here we have likewiſe a view of the 
ſouth front of the houſe, up an avenue 
of ſtately trees ; but have great objec- 
tions to the narrowneſs of it: howe- 


ver, ſince every tree may be deemed a 
fort of obeliſk to the honour of the 


noble planter, it makes a good excuſe 
for their ſtanding; and the rather as, 
it they were taken away, it would create 
an evil which could not be remedied 


right-hand, ſo on the left appears an 
Egyptian pyramid, dedicated to the 
memory of Sir John Vanbrugh. _ 
In ſhort, here is ſuch a ſcene of mag- 
nificence and nature diſplayed, the fields 
abounding with cattle, the trees and 
water ſo celightfully intermingled, and 


ſuch a charming verdure, ſymmetry, - 


and proportion, every-where preſent- 
ing to the eye, that the judgment is a- 


greeably puzzled which ſingly to pre- | 
fer of ſo many collected beauties. 


Leaving this point, and, on the left- 
hand, paſſing by three ſtatues we come 
to the cold-bath, from whence we be- 
hold a natural caſcade falling down 


from the before-mentioned octagon, in 


three different ſheets of water, into 


% 
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preſent . 


Firſt, in the middle of a large octa- 


J anuary, 
a large lake. One of the ſheets glides 
through an arch or piece of ruin, which 


is moſtly hid by a clump of eversgreens: 
but his lordſhip, as we are told, deſign- 


ed to make a good deal of amendment 


to it, though at preſent it has a very na- 


tural and agreeable appearance. 

From hence we proceed to the her- 
mitage, which is agreeably ſituated in 
a riſing wood, and by the fide of the 
lake; and pailing thro' the wood, we 
come to the ſtatutes of Cain and Abel, 
fronting the Veneris Hortus, a very 
neat ſtructure, deſigned by Mr. Kent, 
the infide of it painted by Mr. Sleter ; 
and on the frize is the following mot- 
to, alluding to the painting in the 
cave: | 

Nunc amet, qui nondum amavit ; 

Quique amavit, nunc amet. 
Which is, 7 

He who ne'er lov'd, a lover grow ; 

And he who has—continue fo. 


Here is likewiſe a ſopha. Each way, 


from the entrance of the room, is an 
handiome colonade, leading to ſquare 
tabernacles or pavilions. Here are alſo 
four venerable antique buſtoes of Veſ- 
paſian, Nero, Cleopatra, and Fauſtina. 


Hence to the head of the lake we 


have a pleaſant view of the caſcade ; 


and from hence to Gibb's building, or 
the Belvidere, which is placed on the 
top of the mount, is a noble proſpect 


of the houſe, the church, the effigies 
of their late majeſties, the rotonda, the 


caſtle, which a farmer now inhabits, 
and was built for that purpoſe; but, on 


account of its being ſeated on the ſide 
of a fine riſing hill, makes a beautiful 
appearance, as well from hence as from 
many other places. e 


In the garden is likewiſe the temple 


of friendſhip, from which the pavilion 


at the entrance, the caſcade, the lake, 
one of the fields that is incloſed in the 
garden, all together afford a ſcene truly 
charming. | e BH 

From hence to Boycaot buildings, 


paſſing through a pleaſant wood with 


ſeveral agreeable proſpects into the 
country, we tee on our right hand a 
flower 
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1764. 
noble terrace. One of the buildings 
is a very good habitable houſe; the 
other ſtands on a ſquare bottom in 
the garden; and in the inſide of it are 
four ſtatues at full length, in niches; 
viz. Cicero, Fauſtina, Marcus - Aure- 


lius, and Livia, The buildings are 
both finiſhecd with pyramidal tops, by 
Gibbs. Betwixt them is a very hand- 


ſome gateway, which is the ſecond en- 


trance to the houſe, from which leads 
up a noble avenue planted with double 
lines of thiiving trees. 
From hence we view the Egyptian 
pyramid mentioned before, which 
1s 60 feet high, and about half way 
up is this inſcription in very large cha- 
racters. . | 
Inter plurima hortorum horum edificia a 
Johanne Vanbrugh, equite, deſignata, 
pyramidem illius memoriæ ſacram eſſe 
volurt Cobham, | 
In Engliſh thus : 
Among a very great number of ſtruc- 


tures in theſe gardens, deſigned by 
dir John Vanbrugh, knight, Cob- 


ham thought fit that this pyramid 


ſhould be tacred to his memory. 
And in the infide of the building is the 
following inſcription: ws 
Luſifti ſatis, ediſti ſatis, atque bibiftt : 
Tempus abire tibi et; ne potum largius 
£4quo OT EO 
Rideat et pulſet laſciva decentius eas. 
Which may be thus tranſlated ; 
Enough you've ſported, quaff'd the 
bowl, and eat : [retreat ; 
Tis time that from the banquet you 
Leſt youth, more fitly frolickſome, may 
we Eo [wine. 
To puſh you, reeling under loads of 
From hence, going along a fort of 


fortification- walk on our left-hand, the 


wood on the other hand, we enter 


the field, which is encloſed in a milita- 


ry way with a ſtaked fence. At the 


firſt angle, or the middle of the gra- Wit | 
the offices and gardens. : 
offices, if perfected, would be about 


vel-walk,” are the ſtatues of Hercules 


and Antzus. Hence we proceeded 


to St. Auguſtine's cave, which is a 
building of roots of trees and moſs ; 
Janua ry, 1764. 
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and in it a ſtraw couch, with three 


inſcriptions in Monkiſh Latin verſe. 
It is placed in a' natural wood, and 
from the oddneſs of the fabric, and 
the agreeable ſimplicity which ĩs round 


it makes a very entertaining variety. 


Leaving this place, we approach a 
building of a very different nature 
the te:nple of Bacchus, built of brick, 


with paintings in the infide alluding to 
the name. Here we have a fine diſtant 
pro:pect towards Ayleſbury and Wen- 


dover hills, &c. In the garden we 
have in full view the temple of Ve- 


nus: and between the two is an obeliſk, 


erected to the memory of clergyman, 
with this inſcription : | 


To the memory of Robin Coucher. | 


We proceed from hence to the Sax- 
on temple, which is a ſolemn grove, 


with the ſeven Saxon deities, preſiding 


over the ſeveral days of the week, pla- 
ced in niches; and in the middle of 
them ſtands an altar, as for ſacrifice. 


All the ſtatues are extremely good, and 


this ſcene agreeably ſtrikes the mind 
with ſerenity and compoſure. 

Our eyes, after being confined in 
the wood, breaking at once out of it, 
we are ſupriſed with a ſine open coun- 
try on the north: on the ſouth, the ro- 
tonda appears: on the weſt, the Boy- 


coat buildings: on the eaſt, the equeſ- 


trian ſtatute of king George I. which 
ſtands in the front of the houſe. Theſe 


objects preſent themſelves from Nel- 


ſon's ſeat, which is an oblong ſquare 
receſs in a clump of ever greens. T'o 
the fouth eaſt is a view of the manſion- 


| houſe, which is an extraordinary good 
one; but his lordſhip annually adding 


to and improving it, one may ſafely ſay, 
that it would not be much inferior to 


the beſt houſe in England, if his lord- 


ſhip's deſign had been finiſhed. _ 
The offices on the north- ſide are all 
incloſed within a moſt elegant wall 


with niches, and grand gate ways into 
1. 


649 feet in length, fronting north and 
ſouth. As Nelſon's ſeat lies to the 
| F north- 
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north- weſt from the portico of the 
houſe, there is on the north- eaſt a new 
baſtion built to anſwer it ; and ſome 
grand walks by the fide of a fine lawn, 
from which we ſee the numerous herds 
of deer. A ſemicircle of fine timber 
appears at ſome miles diſtance, with an 


£28 agreeable country between. 


The next object of view is a Corin- 
thian column, on which is the ſtatue 
of his late majeſty, with this inſcrip- 
cams © 
| _ Georgio Auguſto. 

Here we have a moſt delightful proſ- 
pect over the country; and in the gar- 


dien ſeveral of the buildings pretent 


themſelves with great pomp. The lake, 
whoſe bounds are beautifully conceal- 
ed, adds much to the general agree- 
ableneſs of the place.  ' 
Dido's cave is the next ſubject of 
Our attention : "This is a ſtone build- 
Ing, in a wood, and raiſed on a ſort 
of amphitheatre, with this inſcription : 
Speluncam Dido, dux et Trojanus, ean- 
Deveniunt——, [dem 


In Engliſh thus: 


Repairing to the ſame dark cave are 


r queen. 
The Trojan hero, and the Tyrian 
From hence we advance to the roton- 
da, which is a neat airy building, by 
Sir John Vanbrugh. The dome of it 


is fupported on ten Doric columns; 


and in the centre, ſtanding on a circu- 
lar pedeſtal, a Venus de Medicis. From 
this place we have a view of part of 
the octagon, the lake, the fields, and 
| ſeveral of the buildings, preſenting 


themſelves alternately as we turn our- 


ſelves round. 785 
As we go from hence to the late 


queen's Katue, by the ſide of a canal, 


we are delighted with an alteration of 


his lordſhip 's; viz. On each fide the 


ground is broken, and planted with 


elumps of various kinds of trees, in- 


termixt with ſtatues, which are pro- 


miſcuouſly placed. Her late majeſty's | 


effigies is erected on four Ionic columns, 


| which are placed on A large pedettal, 


+. 


way from it. 


with this inſcription in golden letters; 


Honori, laudi, virtuti, dive Caroline, - 


That is, | 
To the honour, praiſe, and virtue, of 
the divine CAROLINE. | 
It is ſecond on a neat amphitheatre 
of ſlopes, with paſtoral figures each 
Me and art here, 
joining together, make an agreeable 
contralt. | | 


Next we arc led into the ſleeping - 


parlour, which is a ſquare building, 
placed in a wood, with fix walks cent- 
ring in it.— Within are painted the 


Cæſars heads, with ſeveral fe toons of 
fruit, &c. On the frieze is this in- 


ſcription : 

Cum omnia ſint in incerto fave tibi. 

WAKAR Ei, 1 

Since all things are uncertain, indulge 
| thyſelf. _ 1 
Leaving this place, and croſſing the 


avenue before- mentioned, from the 


pavilions, we come to the witch-houle, 
a ſquare building, the infide of which 


is painted by my lord's gentleman, with 
ſeveral devices alluding to the name. 


We arrive next at the temple of an- 
tient Virtue, a rotonda of. the Doric 
order, by Mr. Kent: and in four 
niches, ſtanding at full lengths, are 
the four following ſtatues; viz, 

I. Epaminondas, with this inſcrip- 
tion over H head 9 
Cujus a virtute, prudentia, verecundia, 
Thebanorum reſpublice. _ 

Libertatem fimul et imperium, 
Diſciplinam bellicam, civilem, et di- 
— meſticam, 

Accepit; 


„ Eoque amiſſo, perdidit. 


That is, | 

From whoſe valour, prudence, and mo- 
deration, the republic of Thebes re- 
ceived both liberty and empire, its mi- 


litary, civil, and domeſtic diſcipline ; | 


and, with him, loft them. 
II. Lycurgus, with this: 
Qui ſummo cum concilis inventis legi- 


bus, 


176 


a Omn 


The 


1964. 


- Omnemgqize contra corruptelam mubitis 
optime, 
Pater patriæ, 
Libertatem firmiſſimam, 
Et mores ſanctiſſimos, 
Expulſa cum divitiis avaritia, luxuria, 
libidine, 
In multa ſecula 
Civibus ſuts inſtituit. 


Thus tranſlated: 


Who, having invented laws with the 
greateſt wiſdom, and moſt excellently 


tenced them againſt all corruption, as 
a father of his country, inſtituted for 


his countrymen the firmeſt liberty, and 
the ſoundeft morality, which endured 
for many ages; he having, together 
with riches, baniſhed avarice, luxury, 
and luſt, 


III. Socrates, | GP 
Qui corruptiſhma in civitate innocens, 
Bonorum hortator, unici cultor Dei, 
Ab inutili otio, et vanis diſputationibus, 
Ad *fficia vite, et ſocietutis commoda, 
Philoſophiam avocavit, 


0 
- 


YN... -? as 


-  Hemintin gau un. 
That i: 1 


Who, being inden 11 a yon” cor- 


rupt ſtate, an encoutager of the good, 
a worſhiper of one only God,, as the 
wiſeſt of men, reduced philoſophy from 
uſeleſs indolence, and vain diſputations, 
to the duties of life, and the aalen 
tages of ſociety. _ : 


TV. Homer, 


Oui poetarum princeßs. dem et 1 


Virtutis præco. et immortalitatis largitor, 
Diwino carmine, 


Ad pulchre audendum, et patigndum fer 


titer, 
Omnibus notus gentibus, omnes incitat 


Thus rendered: 


Who, being the firſt 4. poets, 2 0 
was the greateſt, the herald of virtue, 
and beſtower of immortality, known to 


all nations, incites all, in a divine poem, 


honourably to dare, and reſolutely to 


ſuffer. 
(EN o be concluded in our next. 1] 


— 


The AUTHOR. A Prem. By C. Churchill 
[Price Half a Crown.] | 
| A cours the man, whom fate 3 


in ſpite, 
And eruel parents teach to 1055 and write ! 
What need of letters? Wherefore ſhould we 
ſpell? _ 
Why-write our names 5 z mark will do as well. 
Much are the precious hours of youth 1 


pent, 

In climbing learning s rugged ſteep aſcent; 
When to the top the bold advent” rer's got, 
He reigns, vain monarch, o'er a barren ſpot 
Whilſt in the vale of Ignorance below, 
Folly and vice to rank luxuriance grow 
Honours and wealth pour in on ev'ry ſide, 
And proud preferment rolls her golden tide. 
Oer crabbed authors life's gay prime to 

waſte, 
To cramp wild genius in the chains of taite, 
To bear the flaviſh dtudgery of ſchools, 
And tamely ſtcop to everv pedant's rules, 
For ſeven long years debarr'd of lib'ral eaſe, 
To plod in college trammels.to degrees, 


2 Poetrn. 


» 


Beneath the weight of 80 toys to FF 


Sleep over books, and leave mankind unkown, 


To praiſe each ſenior blockhead's thread bare- 


tale, 
And Dk till reaſon bluſh, and foirits fall, 


Manhood with vile ſubmiſſion to diſgrace, 


And cap the fool, whuſe merit is his place; 


Vice Chancellors, whoſe knowledge 18 but 


ſmall, 


And Chancellors who * g know at all, 


IIl-brook'd the gen'rous ſpifit, in thoſe days 


When learning was the certain road to ms 


When nobles, with a love of ſcience bleſs'd, 


| 2 prov'd in others what themſelves poſſels- . 


t now When Dullneſs rears aloft her throne, 
When lordly vaſſals her wide empire own, 
When wit, ſeduc'd by envy, [tarts aſide, 

And baſely leagues with ignorance and pride, 


vw now ſhould terapt us, by falſe hopes mil- 


. * s unfaſhionable paths to tread? 


To bear thoſe labours which our fathers bore 
That crown with-held, which they in tri- 
| liog's got, 
When with much pains this boaſted learn- - 
Tis N e who have it not. © 
. * 5 | 2 


umph wore ? 
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In ſome it cauſes hate, in others fear, 

Inſtructs our foes to rail, our friends to ſneer. 

' With prudent haſte the worldly-minded fool, 
Porgets the little which he learn'd at School ; 
The elder brother, to vaſt fortunes born, 
Looks on all ſcience with an eye of ſcorn ; 
Dependent Brethren the fame features wear, 
And younger ſons are ſtupid as the heir. 
In Senates, at the bar, in church and ſtate, 
Genius is vile, and learning out of date. 

Is this—O death to think! is this the land 
Where merit and reward went hand in hand? 
Where heroes, parent-like, the poet view'd ?- 
By whom they ſaw their glorious deeds re- 
new'd; 
Where poets, true to honour, tun'd their lays, 
And by their patrons ſanctify'd their praile ? 
Ts this the land, where, on our Spencer's 
tongue, 9 948 ; | 

Enamour'd of his voice, deſcription hung; 
Where Johnſon rigid gravity beguil'd, 

Whilſt reaſon thro? her critic fences ſmil'd ; 
Where nature liſt'ning ſtood, while Shake- 
_ ſpear play'd, | 
And wonder'd at the Work herſelf had made? 
Ts this the land, where mindful of her charge 
An Office high, fair freedom walk'd at large; 
'Where, finding in our laws a ſure defence, 
She mock'd at all reſtraints, but thoſe of ſenſe ; 
Where, health and honour trooping by her 

fide, | ORE] 

She ſpread her ſacred empire far and wide 
Pointed the way, affliction to beguile, 

And bade the face of ſorrow wear a ſmile, 
Bade thoſe who dare obey the gen'rous call, 


Enjoy her bleſſings, which God meant for all) 
Is this the land, where in ſome tyrant's reign, 


When a weak, wicked miniſterial train, 
The tools of pow'r, the ſlaves of int'reſt, 
plans d | ee 
Their country's ruin, and with bribes unman'd 
Thoſe wretches, Who, ordain'd in freedom's 
cauſe, V | | 
Gave up our liberties, and fold our laws; 
When Pow'r was taught by meanneſs where 
3 ee 
Nor dar'd to love the virtue of a foe; 


When, like a lep'rous plague, from the foul 


bead OD 
To the foul heart her ſores corruption ſpread, 
Her iron arm when-ftern oppreſſion rear'd, 
And virtue, from her broad baſe ſhaken, fear'd 
The ſcourgeof vice; when, impotent and vain, 
Poor freedom bow'd the neck to Slav'ry's 
cee 1 : 
Is this the land, where, in thoſe worſt of times, 
The hardy Poet rais'd his honeſt rhimes- 
To dread rebuke, and bad controulment ſpeak 


In guilty bluſhes on the villain's cheek, [awe, 
Bade pow'r turn pale, kept mighty rogues in 


And made them fear the muſe, who fear'd not 
law ? | | 11 

How do I laugh, when men of narrow ſouls, 

Whom folly guides, and prejudice controuls; 


January, 


Who, one dull drowſy track of buſineſs trod, 
Worſhip their mammon, and negle& their 


7 
Who, breathing by one muſty ſet of rules, 
Dote from the birth, and are by ſyſtem fools 
Who, form'd to dullneſs from their very youth, 
Lies of the day prefer to goſpel truth, IN 
Pick up their little knowledge from reviews, 
And lay out all their ſtock of faith in neus: 


How do laugh, when creatures, form'd like 


thele, . {pleaſe, 


Whom reaſon ſcorns, and I ſhould bluſh to 


Rail at all lib'ral arts, deem verſe a crime, 
And hold not truth, as truth, it told in rhime ? 
How do I laugh, when, Publius hoary 
grown 


In zeal for Scotland's welfare and his own, 


By ſlow degrees, and courſe of office drawn 
In mood and-figure at the helm to yawn, 
Too mean (the worſt of curſes heaven can ſend) 
To have a foe, too proud to have a fiiend, 


Erring by form, which blockheads ſacred hold, | 


Ne'er making new faults, and ne'er mend- 
ing old, | 


Rebukes my ſpirit, bids the daring muſe 


Subjects more equal to her weakneſs chuſe; 

Bids her frequent the haunts of humble ſwains, 

Nor dare to traffick in ambitious ſtrains; 

Bids her, indulging the poetic whim _ 

In quaint-wrought ode, or ſonnet pertly trim, 

Along the church-way path complain with 
Gray, | | | 


Or dance with Maſon 4 the firſt of May d 
All facred is the name and pow'r of kings, 


* All ſtates and ſtateſmen are thoſe mighty 
things 


* Which howſoe' er they out of courſe may roll, 


* Were never made for poets to controul.“ 
Peace, peace, thou dotard, nor thus vilely 
deem e 
Of ſacred numbers, and their pow'r blaſpheme; 


I tell thee, wretch, ſearch all creation round, 


In earth, in heav'n, no ſubject can be found 
(Our God alone except) above whoſe weight 
The poet cannot riſe and hold his ſtate. 
The bleſſed ſaints above in numbers ſpeak - 
The praiſe of God, tho” there all praiſe is weak; 
In numbers here below the bard ſhail teach '/ 
Virtue to ſoar beyond the villain's reach. 
Shall tear his lab'ring lungs, itrain his hoarſe 
throat, | TED 


And raile his voice above the trumpet's-note, 


Should an afflicted country aw'd by men 

Of flaviſh principles, demand his pen. 

This is a great, a glorious point of view, 

Fit for an Engliſh poet to-purſuc, 

Undaunted to purſue, tho', in return, 

His writings by the cotnmon hangman burn. 
How do I langh, when men by fortune 

Above their betters, and by rank diſgrac'd, 


Who found their pride on titles which they _ 


ſtain, [Ivain, 


And mean themſelves; are of their fathers. 


Who 


In end 
If ſuch 

mor 
Than 
Nay, t 


1764. 

Who would a bill of privilege prefer, 

And treat a poet, like a creditor, _. 

The gen'rous ardour o, the muſe condemn, 

And curſe the ſtorm they know mult break 

on them ? 1 

« What, ſhall a reptile bard, a wretch 

unknown, | 

« Without one badge of merit, but his own, 

« Great nobles laſh, and lords, like common 
« men, een“ 


* 


« Smart from the vengeance of a ſcribbler's 


What's in this name of lord, that we ſhould 
fear 


| To bring their vices to the public ear? 


Flows not the honeſt blood of humble ſwains 
Quick as the tide which ſwells a Monarch's 
veins? --- | 
Monarchs, who wealth and titles can beſtow, 
Cannot make virtues in ſucceſſion flow. 
Would'ſt thou, proud man, be ſafely plac'd 
above FV . 
The cenſure of the muſe, deſerve her love, 
Act as thy birth demands, as nobles ought; 
Look back, and by thy worthy father taught, 
Who earg'd thole honours, thou wert born to 
wear, | | 
Follow his ſteps, and be his virtue's heir. 
But if, regardleſs ot the road to fame, 
You ſtart aſide, and tread the paths of ſhame, 
If ſuch thy life, that ſhould thy ſire ariſe, 


The ſight of ſuch a ſon would blaſt his eyes, 


Would make him curſe the hour which gave 
thee birth } [earth 
Would drive him, ſnudd'ring, from the face of 


the dead | | 

In endleſs night to hide his rev'rend head; 

If ſuch thy life, tho' kings had made thee 
more P32 1 | | 

Than ever king a ſcoundrel made before, 

Nay, to allow thy pride a deeper ſpring, 

Tho' God in vengeance had made thee a king, 

Taking on virtue's wing her daring flight, 

hy - _— thould drag thee trembling to the 

Probe thy foul wounds, and lay thy boſom bare 

To the keen queſtion of the ſearching air. 

Gods! with what pride | lee the titled ſlave, 


Who ſmarts beneath the ſtroke which Satire 


gare e 8 
Aiming at eaſe, and with diſhoneſt art 
dtriving to hide the feelings of his heart! 

How do 1 laugh, when, with affected air, 
(Scarce able through deſpite to keep his chair, 
Whilſt on his trembling lip pale anger ſpeaks, 


And the chaf'd blood flies mounting to his 


_ Cheeks) | : 


He talks of conſciencq which good men ſecures - 


From all thoſe evil moments guilt endures, 
And ſeems to laugh at thoſe, who pay regard 
To the wild ravings of a frantic bard, | 
* Satire, whilſt envy and ill- humour ſway 


* WAYS i. | 


Once more, with ſhame and forrow, mongit 


The mind of man, muſt always make her 


Author. e 1 


0 Nor to a boſom, with diſcretion fraught, 

ls all her malice worth a ſingle thought. 

« The wile have not the will, nor fools the 
„ power hour, 


J ſtop her headſtrong courſe; within the 


Left to herſelf, ſhe dies ; oppoſing ſtrife, 
Gives her freſh vigour and prolongs her life. 


All things her prey and ev'ry man her aim, 


« can no patent for exemption claim, | 
„Nor would I wiſh to ſtop that harmleſs dart 
© Which plays arround, but cannot wound 
« my heart: | 
© 'Tho' pointed at myſelf, be ſatire free; _ 
« To her 'tis pleaſure, and no pain to me.? 
Diſſembling wretch! hence to the Stoic 
ſchool, | BEE. 
And there amongſt thy brethren play the fool, 
There, unrebuk'd, theſe wild vaia doQrines 
preach; e 
Lives there a man, whom ſatire cannot reach? 


Lives there a man, who calmly can ſtand by, 


And ſee his conſcience ripp'd with ſteady eye? 
When ſatire flies abroad on falſhood's wing, 
Short is her life indeed, and dull her ſting ;. 
But when to truth allied, the wound ſhe gives 
Sinks deep, and to remoteſt ages lives. 
When in the tomb thy pamper'd fleſh ſhall rot, 


And een by friends thy mem'ry be forgot, 


Still ſhalt thou live, recorded for thy crimes, 
Live in her page, and (tink to after-times. _ 


Haſt thou no feeling yet? come throw off 


pride, | hide, 


And own thoſe paſſions which thou ſhalt not 
S, who, from the moment of his birth, 


Made human nature a reproach on earth, _ 


Who never dar'd, nor wiſh'd behind to ſtay, 
When folly, vice, and meanneſs led the wa 
Would bluſh, ſhould he be. told, by truth and 


wit, F | . 1 
Thoſe actions, which he bluſh'd not to commit; 
Men the mott infamous are fond of fame, 


And thoſe who fear not guilt yet ſtart at ſname. 
But whither runs my zeal, whoſe rapid force, 
Turning the brain bears reaſon from her courſe, 
Carries me back to times when poets, blets'd 
With courage, grac'd the ſcience they profels'd; 
When, they in honour rooted, firmly ſtood 
The bad to puniſh, and reward the good; 
When, to a flame by public virtue wrought, 
The foes of freedom they to jultice brought, 


Anddar'd expoſe thoſe ſlaves who dar'd ſupport 
A tyrant plan, and call'd themſelves a court. 


Ah! What are poets now ? as flaviſh thoſe 


Who deal in verle, as thoſe who deal in proſe. 


Is there an Author, ſearch the kingdom round, 


In whom true worth and real ſpirit's found? 


The ſlaves of bookſellers, or (doom'd by fate 
To baſer chains) vile penſioners ot ſtate; 


Some, dead to ſhame, and of thoſe thaekles | 


proud | \ ike] 
Which honour ſcorns, for ſlav'ry roar aloud, 


_ Others, half-palſied only, mutes become, 
And what makes Smoilet write, makes John- 


vi 


ſoa dumb. 
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. ture yon villain pale? why bends his 


Mrd. abaſn'd when Murphy paſſes by? 
Voſt thou, ſage Murphy for a blockhead take, 


Who wages wer with vice for virtue's ſake ? 
No, no— like other worldlings, you will find 


He ſhifts his fails, aud catches ev 'ry wind. 

His foul the ſhock of int'reſt can't endure, 

Give him a penſion then, and fin fecure. 
With laurell'd wreaths the flatt' rer's brows 
adorn, 

Bid virtue crouch; bid vice exalt her horn, 


Bid cowards thrive, put honeſty to flight, 


Murphy ſhall prove, or try to prove it right. 
Try, thou ſtate-juggler, ev'ry paltry art, 


 Ranſack the inmolt cloſet of my heart, 


Swear thou'rt my friend; by that baſe oath 
make way 

Into my breaſt, and flatter to betray z 

Or, if thoſe tricks are vain if wholetotne doubt 

Detects the fraud, and points the villain out, 

Bribe thoſe who daily at my board are fed, 


And make them take my life who eat my 


bread; 
On authors for defence, for praiſe depend; 


Pay him but well, and Murphy is thy friend, 
Hk, he ſhall ready ſtand with venal rhimes 


To varniſh guilt, and conſecrate thy crimes, 
To make corruption in falſe colours ſhine, 


And damn his own good name, to reſcue thine. 


But, if thy niggard hands their . with- 
bold, 


And vice no longer rains down ſdwers of gold, 

Expect no mercy; facts, well grounded, teach, 

Murphy, if not rewarded, will impeach. 

What tho' each man of nice and juſter thought, 

Shunning his ſteps, decrees, by ends taught, 

He ne'er can be a Friend, who ſtoops fo low 

To be the baſe betrayer of a foe ; ; 

What tho', with thine together link'd his 
name [ſhame 


Muſt be with thine tranſmitted down to 


To ev'ry manly feeling callous grown, 


WIV 

Jo ope the fountain, when ſedition ſprings, 
To flander government, and libel kings, 
With freedom's name to ſerve 2 preſent hour, 


Tho' born, and bred to arbitrary pow'r, 


To talk of Williams with inſidious art, 
Whilſt a vile Stuatt's lurking in his heart, 


And, whilſt mean envy rears her nene | 


head, 


Flat? 4% ring the living, to abuſe the dead, 


Where is Shebbeare? O, let not foul re- 
proach, 


; Travelling thither in a city-coach, 
The pifl'ry dare to name; the whole intent 
Of that parade was fame, not puniſhment, 


And that old, ſtaunch "wi Beardmore 
ſtanding by, 


Cuan in full court give that . the lye. 


With rude unnat'ral j AN 5 ſupport, 
„ declining court, 


And promiſe life, to work him ſurer death ? 


Ere it was Known that 1 mould learn to read; 
TDho' that was nothing, for my friends who 
Rather than not blaſt thine, he'll blaſt his 


Never defign'd me for a working prieft, 
| To whom I pledge the ſervice of my pen, ) 


In pomp of rev'rer d beggary to appear, _ 
To pray, and ſtarve on forty pounds a year; 
ny friends, who never felt the galling load, 
Lament that I forſook the packhorſe road, 


So gentle, yet fo britk ; ſo wond'rous breet, 
So fit to prattle at a lady set. 


Januar) 


To make moſt glaring contraries unite, ho lo 
And prove, beyond diſpute, that black ij tro 
white, And by 
To make firm honour tamely league with Truſt n 
ſhame, The vill 
Make vice and virtue differ but in name, hat's 
To prove that chains and freedom are but one, Suffice | 
That to be fav'd muſt mean to be undone, . His tong 
Is there not Guthrie? Who, like him, can Unleſs t 
call No ties 
All oppoſites to proof, and conquer all ? And fe: 
He calls forth living waters from the rock ; Free hi 
He calls forth children from the barren ſtock ; Nor 1s 
He, far beyond the ſprings of Nature led, His filk 
Makes women bring forth after they are dead; ; His me 
He, on a curious, new, and happy plan, Are on 
In wedlock's ſacred bands joins man to man; And m 
And, to complete the whote, moſt ſtrange, Attend 
"but true, | The ps 
By ſome rare magic, makes them fruitful tos, But wt 
Whilſt from their loins, in the due courſe of o' 
years, {peere. That p 
Flows the rich blood of Guthrie's Engliſh | 
Doſt thou contrive ſome blacker deed of 1 OR 


ſhame, * name, 
Something which - nature ſhudders but to 
Something which makes the foul of man re- 

treat, 
And the life-blood run biickWeaed to her ſeat? 
Doſt thou contrive, for ſome baſe private end, 
Some ſelfiſh view, to hang a truſting friend, 
To lure him on, e' en to his parting breath 


Grown old invillainy, and dead to grace, 

Hell in his heart, and Tyburn in his face; 

Behold, a parſon at thy Elbow ftands, 

Low'ring damnation, and with open hands 

Ripe to betray his Saviour for reward; 

The Atheiſt chaplain of an Atheiſt lord. 
Bred to the church, 2nd for the gown de- 
creed, 


knew 
What mighty dulineſs of itſelf could do, 


But hop'd, I ſhould have been a Dean at leaſt; 
Condemn'd (like "any more, and worthier 
men, 


Condemn'd (whiltt ee and enn ſons 
of lawn, 
Cramm'd to the throat, in 155 plenty yawn) 


Whilſt virtue to my conduct witneſs bears 
In throwing off that gown which Francis 
Wears. {prim ; 
What creature's that, ſo very pert and 
So very full of foppery and whim 


leath ? 
„ 
ice; 
ands 
4, | 
wh de- 
read; 
ds who 
„ 
TY 
t leaſt; 
orthier 
en,) 
Pd ſons 


yawn) 


* | 
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ho looks, as he the lord's rich vineyard | 
trod | 8 

And by his garb appears a man of God? 
Truſt not to looks, nor credit outward ſhow ; 
The villain lurks beneath the caſſock'd beau; 


rhat's an informer z what avails the name ? 


guffice it that the wretch from Sodom came. 
His tongue is deadly from his preſence run, 
Unleſs thy rage would wiſh to be undone. 
No ties can hold him, no affection bind, 
nd fear alone reſtrains his coward mind; 
Free him from that, no monſter is ſo fell, 
Nor is ſo ſure a blood-hound found in hell. 
His ſilken ſmiles, his hypocritic air, | 
His meek demeanour, plauſible and fair, 
Are only worn to pave fraud's eaſier way, 
And make gull'd virtue fall a ſurer prey. 
Attend his church—hie plan of doctrine view 
The preacher is a chriſtian, dull but true; 
But when the hallow'd hour of preaching's 
o'er, %. | /.;; Jmore; 
That plan of doctrine's never thought of more; 


Literary Intelligence. © 


Chriſt is laid by neglected on the ſhelf, _ 

And the vile prieſt is goſpel to himſelf. [bred, 
By Cleland tutor'd, and with Blacow 

(Blacow, whom by a brave reſentment led, 


Oxford, if Oxford had not ſunk in fame, 


Ere this, had damn'd to everlaiting ſhame) 
Their ſteps he ſollows, and their crimes pare 
takes, We 

To virtue loſt, to vice alone he wakes, 
Moſt luſciouſſy - declaims *gainſt luſcious 
themes, | | 


And, whilſt he rails at blaſphemy, blafphemes. | 


Are theſe the arts, which policy ſupplies ?- 
Are theſe the ſteps, by which grave church- 
men riſe? | 
Forbid it, heav'n; or ſhould it turn out fo, . 
Let me, and mine, continue mean and low. 
Such be their arts, whom intereſt controuls; 
Kidgell and I have free and honeſt fouls. _ 
We ſcorn preferment which is gain'd by fin, 
And will, tho“ poor without, have peace 
within, eine BNP 5 
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7 HE Meſfiah, from the German of 


Mr. Rlopſtock. In 2 Vols. 1 2m. 
Pr. 55. Dodſley. Re. printing by P. 
Wilſon, —— It would be injuſtice to 
Mr. Collyer, not to ſay that his tran- 
ſlation of the Meſſiah is juſt and ele- 


gant, and by no means inferior to 


Abel. | a 
The Dupe. A Cometly. By the Au- 
thor of the Diſcovery. 8. Pr. 15. 


6 d. Millar. Re-printed by P. Wilſon. 
Pr. 6d. b. As this ſecond comic 
production of Mrs._.Sheridan's pen 
hath already received ſentence of con- 
demnation from the public, we ſhall 
have very little to ſay to it; for to be 
doubly damned would be hard meaſure 
indeed. Neither doth the printed play 
deſerve ſuch hard cenſure, as the per- 
formance received on the ſtage, the 
paſſages objected to for their groſſneſs 
being ſtruck out. e 


Beeriuasw i Academical Ledure on 


the Lues Venerea. Tranſlated / rom the 
Latin, with Notes. By Jona. 

then, Surgeon. 8wo. 4 s. ſewed. Riv- 
ington. The accurate tranſlator of 
this work, from the Leyden edition of 
Roerhaave's Lectures on this diſeaſe, 


— 


UViterarn Intelligente. 


an Va- 
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premiſes, That the editor of them has 

not informed us, how they canie to 
ſee the light, after ſo long a dorman- 
cy; and ackno vledges, he has taken 
the liberty of curtailing them of ſuch 
repetitions, as have frequently recutred 
in the original lectures, from the pro- 
feſſor's recommending, again and a- 
gain, ſome of the moſt material paſ- 
lages of the lectures, to the attention, 
and inculcating them, as it were, into 
the memory of his pupils. This, Mr. 
Wathen has done to transform them 
into a regular ſyſtematical diſſertation, 
which end he ſeems very competeatly 
to have attained ; as it is detailed here 
in ſufficient order and connexion, and 
is probably not the leſs improving and 
intelligible, from being leſs tedious, 


Every genuine production of Boer- 


haave's is pregnant with its own recom- 
mendation ; therefore to tranſlate ſuch 

a performance is to deſerve well of 
the public. The tranflator's preface 


contains. a modeſt apology for his: / 5 
ſtyle; and, we hope, from an unaffec- | 


ted diffidence. But this was ſuperflu- 
ous, as his language is very well adap- 
ted to his ſubjeQ, and is far from being 
reptile or inflated... x; 7 75 
| | State 
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State Papers. 


His Majeſly's moſt gracious Anſwer to 
the joint Addreſs of both Houſes of 


Parliament. [See Dec. 1763, p.770. 


George, R. 
LIIS majeſty has received with the 
moſt entire ſatisfaction the duti- 


ful and loyal addreſs of the lords and 


commons of Ireland, and aſſures them 
that this very diſtinguiſhing proof of 
their zeal, theit warm and affectionate 


congratulations upon the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of the publick tranquillity upon 


terms of honour and advantage to his 
kingdom, their abhorrence of that li- 


centious ſpirit, which tends alike to 
the ſubverſion of the government, the 


laws, and the conſtitution, and their 
firm reſolution to exert themſelves, as 
far as their influence extends, in diſcou- 


raging and reſtraining it, are moſt pe- 


culiarly acceptable to his majeſty. 
Such a full and affectionate declara- 
tion of the ſentiments of the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, of whoſe fidelity his 
majeſty has always been entirely con- 
vinced, recommends them moſt effec- 
tually to his royal favour and protecti- 
on, upon which his majeſty aſſures 
them that they may always 8 


2 _— 2 


ihe 


 PrRoTEsST of the HousE of L—Ds 


of England, on reſolving, that the 
| Privilege of Parliament does not ex- 
tend to the auriting and publiſhing ſe- 
ditious Libels, ec. . 


ſuming the adjourned conſide- 
ration of the report of the conference 
with the commons on Friday laſt being 


read, the third reſulution of the com- 


mons wag read as follows. | 
Reſolyed by the commons in par- 


H E order of the day for re- 
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liament aſſembled, that privilege of 
parliament does not extend to the caſe 
of writing and publiſhing ſeditious li- 
bels, nor ought to be allowed to ob- 
ſtru& the ordinary courſe of the laws 
in the ſpeedy and effectual proſecution 
of ſo heinous and dangerous an of- 
fence. And it being moved to agree 
with the commons in the ſaid reſoluti- 
on; the ſame was objected to. After 
long debate thereupon, the queſtion 
was put whether to agree with the 
commons in the ſaid reſolution; it was 
reſolved in the affirmative. 
Diſſentient. . | 
Becauſe we cannot hear without the 
utmoſt concern and aſtoniſhment, a 
doctrine advanced now for the firſt 
time in this houſe, which we'appre- 
hend to be new, dangerous, and un- 
warrantable, viz. That the perſonal 
privilege of both houſes of parliament 


has never held, and ought not 'to hold, 


in the caſe of any criminal proſecution 


whatever; by which all the records of 


parliament, all hiſtory, all the autho- 
rities of the graveſt and ſobereſt judges 
are entirely reſcinded, and the funda- 
mental principles of the conſtitution 


with regard to the independance of 
parliament, torn up and buried under 


the ruins of our eſtabliſhed rights. 
We are at a loſs to conceive with 
what view ſuch a ſacrifice ſhould be 


propoſed, unleſs to amplify in the effect 


the juriſdiction of the inferior, by an- 
nihilating the ancient immunities of 
this ſuperior court. | 
Ihe very queſtion itſelf propoſed to 


us from the commons, and now agreed 


to by the lords, from the letter, and 
ſpirit of it, contradicts this aſſertion ; 
for whilſt it only narrows privilege in 
criminal matters, it eſtabliſhes the 
principle: The law of privilege touch- 
ing impriſonment of the perſons of 
lords of parliament, as ſtated by the 
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1764. 
two ſtanding orders, declares general- 
ly, that no lord of parliament, ng 
the parliament, or within the uſua 
time of privilege of parliament, is to 
be impriſoned or reftrained ' without 


ſentence or order of the houſe, unleſs 


it be for treaſon, or felony, or for re- 
fuſing to give ſecurity for the peace, 
and refuſal to pay obedience to a writ 
of habeas corpus. eee 
The firſt of theſe orders was made 


after a long conſideration, upon a diſ- 


pute with the was when the prece- 


dents of both houſes had been fully in- 


ſpected, commented upon, reported, 
and entered in the journals, and after 
the king's council had been heard; it 
was made in ſober times, and by a houſe 
of peers not only loyal, but devoted to 
the crown, dnd it was made by the 
unanimons conſent of all, not one diſ- 
ſenting; theſe circumſtances of ſolem- 


nity, deliberation, and unanimity are 
ſo ſingular, and extraordinary, that 
the like are ſcarce to be found in any 


inſtance among the records of parlia- 
ment. 3-4HIE AUST IIB RS Ig AA Ro, 
When the two caſes of ſurety for 
the peace, and habeas corpus, come 
to be well conſidered, it will be 
found, that they both breathe the 
ſame ſpirit, and grow out of the fame 


principle. The offences that call for 


ſurety and”; habeas corpus, are both 
caſes of preſent continuing violence; 
the proceedings in both have the fame 
end, viz. to repreſs the force and diſ- 
arm the offender. The proceeding 
ſtops in both, when that end is 
attained : The 6ffence is not pro- 
ſecuted nor puniſhed in either, the 
neceſſity is equal in both, and if privi- 
lege was allowed in either, ſo long as 
the neceſſity laſts, a lord of parliament 
would enjoy a mightier prerogative 
than the crown itſelf is entitled to; 
luſtly, they both leave the proſecution 
of all miſdemeanors ſtill under privi- 
lege, and do not derogate from the great 
fundamental, that none ſhall be arreſt- 
ed in the courſe of proſecution for any 
crime, under treaſon and felony. « 


Theſe two orders comprixe the 
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Whole law of privilege, and are both 


of them ſtanding orders, and conſe- 
quently the fixed laws of the houſe, 
by which we are all bound till they 


are duly repealed. 


The reſolution of the other houſe 
now agreed to, is a direct contradicti- 
on to the rule of parliamentary privi- 
lege laid down in the aforeſaid ſtand- 
ing orders both in letter and ſpirit; 
before the reaſons are ſtated it will be 


proper to premiſe two obſervations. 


'That in all cafes where ſecurity of the 


peace may be required, the lord can- 
not be committed, till that ſecurity is 
refuſed, and conſequently the magiſ- 


trate will be guilty of a breach of privi- 


lege, if he commits the offender with- 
out demanding that ſecurity. Al- 


though the ſecurity ſhould be refuſed, 


yet, if the party is committed gene- 
rally, the magiſtrate is guilty of a2 
breach of privilege, becauſe the party 
refuſing ought only to be committed 


till he has found ſureties; whereas by a 


general commitment he 1s held faſt, 


even though he ſhould give ſureties, 


and can only be diſcharged by giving 
bail for his appearance. This being 


premiſed, the firſt objection is to the 

enerality of this reſolution, which, as 
it is penned, denies the privilege to the 
ſuppoſed libeller, not only where he 
refuſed to give ſureties, but likewiſe 


throughout the whole proſecution 

from the beginning to the end; fo that 
although he ſhould ſubmit to be 
bound, he may notwithſtanding be 


afterwards arrefted, tried, convicted, 
and puniſhed, fitting the parliament, 
and without" leave of the houſe, 
wherein the law of privilege is funda- 


mentally miſunderſtood, by which no 
commitment whatever is tolerated, 
but that only which is made upon the 


refufal of ſureties, or in the other ex- 
cepted cafes of treaſon, and felony, 
and the habeas corpuas. 
If privilege will not hold through- 
out in the caſe of a  ſeditious libel, it 


muſt be becauſe that offence is 


ſuch a breach of the peace, for which 


ſureties may be demanded, and if _ 
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be ſo, it will be readily admitted that 
the caſe comes within the exception ; 
provided always that the ſureties have 
been refuſed, and that the party ts 
committed only, till he hall give 
fureties. But this offence is not a 


breach of the peace, it does not fall 


within any definition of a breach of 
the peace, given by any of the good 
writers upon that ſubje& ; all which 
breaches, from menaces to actual 
wounding, either alone, or with a 
multitude, are deſcribed to be acts of 
violence againſt the perſon, goods, or 
poſſeſſion, putting the ſubje& in fear, 
by blows, threats, or geſtures: nor 1s 
this cafe of a libeller ever enume- 
rated in any of theſe writers, among 
the breaches of the peace; on the 
contrary, it is always deſcribed as an 
act tending to excite, provoke, or 
produce breaches of the peace. And 
although a ſecretary of ſtate may be 
pleaſed to add the inflanung epithets of 
treaſonable, traiterous, or ſeditious to 
a particular paper, yet no words are 
ſtrong enough to alter the nature of 
things. To ſay then, that a libel, 
poſſibly productive of ſuch a conſe- 
quence, is the very conſequence ſo 
produced, is in other words to declare, 
that the cauſe and the effect are the 
ſame thing. 
bly by any abuſe of language, or has 
any where been called inadvertently a 
breach of the peace; there is not 
the leaſt colour to ſay that the libeller 
can be bound to give ſureties for the 
peace for the following reaſons : Be- 
cauſe none can be lo bound, uuleſs he 
be taken in the actual commitment of 
a breach ſof the peace, ftriking or put- 
ting ſome one or more of his majeſty's 
ſubjects in fear. Becauſe there is no 
authority or even ambiguous hint in 
any law book, that he may be 1o 
bound. Becauſe no libeller, in tact, 
was ever ſo bound. Becauſe no crown 
lawyer, in the moſt deſpotic times, 
Sever inſiſted he ſhould be fo bound, 
even in days when the preſs {warkned 
with the moſt invenomed and virulent 


| libels, and when the proſecutions 


But if a libel could poſſi- 


< 
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raged with ſuch uncommon fury 
againſt this ſpecies of offenders; when 
the law of libels was ranſacked every 


term, when loſs of ears, perpetual 
impriſonment, bamſhment, and fines 


of ten and twenty thouſand pounds 
were the common judgments in the 
Star-chamber, and when the crown 
had aſſumed an uncontroulable autho- 
rity over the preſs. Ml. 
This reſolution does not only in- 


fringe the privilege of parliament, but 


points to the reſtraint of the perſonal 
liberty of every common ſubject in 
theſe realms, ſeeing that it does in effect 
affirm, that all men, without excepti- 
on, may be bound to the peace for this 
offence.— By this doctrine, every 
man's liberty, privileged, as well asun- 
privileged, is furrendered into the 
hands of a ſecretary of ſtate: · He is by 
theſe means impowered in the firſt in- 
{tance, to pronounce the paper to be 
a ſeditious libel ; a matter of ſuch diffi- 
culty, that ſome have pretended it is 
too high to be entrutted to a ſpecial 
jury of the firſt rank and condition: 
He is to underſtand and decide 


by biuiſelf, the meaning of every 


INNUENDO. He is to determine the 


tendency thereof, and brand it with 


his own epithets. He is to adjudge 


the party guilty, and make him author 


or publiſher, as he ſees good; and 
laſtly, he is to give ſentence, by com- 
mitting the party. — All theſe authori- 
ties are given to one ſingle magiſtrate, 
unaſliſted by council, evidence, or 
jury, in a caſe where the law ſays, no 
action will lie againſt him, becauſe he 
acts in the capacity of a judge. 

From what has been obſerved it ap- 
peais to us, that the exception of a 
ſeditious libel from privilege is neither 
founded on uſage, or written precedents, 
and therefore this reſolution is of the 
firſt impreſſion, nay, it is not only a 


new law, narrowing the known and an- 
cient rule, but it is likewiſe a law, ex 


poſt facto, pendente lite, & ex parte, now 
firſt declared to meet with the circum- 
ſtanges of a particular caſe: and it 
mult be turther conſidered, that this 

8 | houſe 
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1764. 
houſe is thus called upon to give a 
ſanction to the Gdeterminatien of the 
other, who have not condeſcended 
to confer with us upon this point, 
till they had prejudged it themſelves. 

This method of relaxing the rule of 
privilege, cafe by cafe, is pregnant with 
this farther inconvenience, that it 
renders the rule precarious and uncer- 
tain; who can forete!] where the houſe 
will ſtop, when they have, by one in- 
fringement of their own ſtanding orders, 
made a precedent whereon tuture in- 
fringements may with equal reaſon be 
founded? How thall the ſubje& be 
able to proceed with ſaſety in this peri- 
lous buſineſs? how can the judges de- 
cide on theſe, or the like queſtions, if 
privilege is no longer to be found in 
records, and journals, and ſtanding or- 
ders? Upon any occaſion privilege may 
be enlarged; no court will venture for 
the future, without trembling, either 
to recognize, or to deny it. 

We manifeſtly ſee this effect of 
excluding by a general refolution, one 
bailable offence from privilege to day, 
that it will be a precedent for doing to 
by another, upon ſowe future occaſion, 
till inſtead of privilege holding in eve- 
ry caſe not excepted, it will at laſt 
come to hold in none, but ſuch 2s are 
expreſly ſaved. Even the caſe of Ha- 
beas Corpus is relied upon as a prece- 
dent to enforce the preſent declaration ; 
the a: gument ſhews that the miſchief 
afore- mentic ned has taken place alrea- 
dv, fince one alteration, though a 


very juſt one, and not at all applicable 


to the preſent queſtion, is produced 
to juſtify another that is unwarrant- 
able. 5 = | 

But it is ſtrongly objected, that if 
privilege be allowed in this cafe, a lord 
of parliament might endanger the con- 
ſtitution by a continual attack of ſuc- 
ceſſive libels; and if ſuch a perſon 
ſhould be ſuffered to eſcape under the 
lhclter of privilege, - with perpetual 
Inipunity, all government would be 
overturned ; and therefore it is inexpe- 
dient to allow the privilege now, when 


tine of privilege, by prorogations, is 
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continued for ever without an inter- 
val. 

This objection ſhall be anſwered in 
two ways: if inexpediency is to de- 
{troy perſonal privilege in this caſe of a 


ſeditious libel, it is at leaſt as inexpe- 


dient, that the other great miſdemea- 
nors ſhould ſtand under the like protec- 
tion of privilege. Neither 1s it expe- 
aient, that the ſmaller offences ſhould 
be exempt from proſecution in the per- 
ſon of a lord of parliament ; fo that if 
this argument of inexpediency is to 


prevail, it muſt prevail throughout, 


and ſubvert the whole law of privilege 
in criminal matters, in which method 


of reafoning there is this fault, that the - 


argument proves too much. 


If this. inconvenience be indeed 


grievous, the fault is not in the law 
of privilege, but in the change of 
times, and in the management of pro- 
rogations by the ſervants of the crown; 
which are ſo contrived, as not to leave 
an hour open for juſtice, Let the ob- 
jection nevertheleſs be allowed in its 
utmoſt extent, and then compare the 
inexpediency of not immediately pro- 
ſecuting on one ſide, with the inexpe- 
diency of ſtripping the parliament of 
all protection from privilege on the o- 
ther; unhappy as the option is, the 
public would rather wiſh to fee the 
proſecution for crimes ſuipended, than 


the parliament totally unprivileged 


although notwithſtanding this pretend- 
ed inconvenience is fo warmly magnifi- 
ed upon the preſent occaſion, we are 
not apprized, that any ſuch inconveni- 


ence has been felt, though the pri- 


vilege has been enjoyed time imme- 
mortal. 3 7 

But the ſecond and beſt anſwer, be- 
cauſe it removes all pretence of grie- 
vance, is this; that this houſe, upon 


complaint made, hath the power 


(which it will exert in favour of juſtice) 
to deliver up the offender to profecu- 


tion. It is diſhonourable and an unde- 
ſerved imputation upon the lords, even 
to ſuppoſe in argument that they 


would nouriſh an impious criminal in 
their boſoms, againſt the call of offend- 
| G 2 | ed 
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ed juſtice, and the demand of their 
country. It is true, however, and it 


is hoped that this houſe will always 
ſee (as every magiſtrate ought, that 


does not betray his truſt) that their 
member is properly charged, but when 
that ground is once laid, they would 
be aſhamed to protect the offen- 
der one moment. Surely this truft 
(which has never yet been abuſed) is 
not too great to be repoſed in the high 
court of parliament ; while it is lodged 
there the public juſtice is in ſafe hands, 
and the privilege untouched : whereas, 
on the contrary, it for the jake of co- 


ming at the criminal at once, without 


this application to the houſe, perſonal 
privilege is taken away, not only the 
offender, but the whole parliament 


at the ſame time is delivered up to the 
crown. _ | 


It is not to be conceived that our 
anceſtors, when they framed the law 


of privilege, would have left the caſe 


of a ſeditious libel (as it is called) 
the only unprivileged miſdemeanor ; 
whatever elſe they had given up to the 
crown, they would have guarded the 
caſe of ſuppoſed libels above all others 
with privilege, as being moſt likely to 
be abuſed by outrages and vindictive 
proſecutions. But this great privilege 


had a much deeper reach, it was wile- 


ly planned, and hath hitherto, through 
all times, been reſolutely maintained. 
It was not made to fcreen criminals, 
but to preſerve the very being and 
life of partiament : for when our an- 
ceſtors conſidered, that the law had 


| lodged the great powers of arreſt, 


indictment, and information in the 
crown; they ſaw the parliament 
would be undone, if during the time 


of privilege the royal procets ſhould be 


admitted in any mildemeanors whatſo- 
ever, therefore, they accepted none ; 
where the' abuſe of power would be 


fatal, the power ought never to be 
given, becauſe redreſs comes too late. 


A parliament under perpetual terror 


of impriſonment can neither be free, 


nor bold, nor honeſt; and if this pri- 


vilege was once removed, the moſt 


Jannary, 
important queſtion might be irrecove- 
rably loſt, or carried by a ſudden 
irruption of meſſengers, let looſe againſt 


the members, half an hour betore the 
debate. | | 


Laſtly, as it has already been ob- 


ſerved, the caſe of ſuppoſed libels is, 
of all others, the moſt dangerous and 
alarming to be left open to proſecution, 
during the time of privilege. If the 


ſeverity of the law touching libels, 


as it hath ſometimes been laid down, 
be duly weighed, it muſt ſtrike both 
houſes of parliament with terror and 
diſmay. The repetition of a libel, the 
delivery of it unread to another, is ſaid 
to be a publication, nay, the bare poſ- 


ſeſſion of it has been deemed crimi- 


nal, unleſs it is immediately deſtroyed 
or carried to a magiſtrate. 

Every lord of parliament then who 
hath done this, who is falſely accuſed, 
nay, who is, though without any in- 
formation, named in the ſecretary of 
ſtate's warrant, has loſt his privilege 


by this reſolution, and lies at the mer- 


cy of that enemy to learning and liber- 
ty, the meſſenger of the preſs. _ 
For theſe and many other forcible 
reaſons, we hold it highly unbecoming 
the dignity, gravity and wiſdom of the 


houſe of peers, as well as their juſtice, 


thus judicially to explain away, and 
diminiſh the privilege of their perſons, 
founded in the wiſdom of ages, decla- 
red with preciſion in our ſtanding 
orders, fo repeatedly confirmed, and 


hitherto preterved inviolable by the 


ſpirit of our anceſtors, called to it only 
by the other houſe, on a particular 
occaſion, and to ſerve a particular 


purpole, ex poſt facto, ex parte, & pen- 


dente lite, in the courts below. 
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REAT-BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


SATURDAY, December. 24, 1763. 
R. Wilkes, being pretty well re- 
covered of his illneſs, ſet out 
for Paris. The following letters may, 
perhaps, throw ſome light on the cauſes 
of his departure, which have been 

variouſly ſpoken off. 
From Dr. Heberden to Dr. Brockleſty. 
Dear Sir, | 

An order of the Houſe af Come 
mons is come to Mr. Hawkins and me, 
to attend Mir. Wilkes from time 'to 
time, in order to obſerve the progreſs 
of his cure, and to make a report to 
the houſe, together with you and Mr. 
Graves. You will oblige us by ac- 


if you will let us know at what tinie 
you intend to ſee Mr. Wilkes on the 
Monday, we will be ready to meet you 
there, Mr. Hawkins defires that the 
appointment may be for ſome hour 


alter twelve. Jam, &c. MR 
9 Her. W. He: BERDE N. 
7. 490 | | 


3 
F rom Dr, Bracklefty to Mr. Wilkes... 
Dear Sir, A 
Late laſt night I received the i in- 


and worthy friend, Dr. Heberden, and 
alſo the incloſed copy of an order of 


upon your caſe on the 19th.of Janu- 
ary. I am therefore to entreat you to 
fix the hour for our attendance at your 
houſe to- -MOTFOW, and I will take care 
to appoint Dr. Heberden and M 
Hawkins. I am, &c. 


Sunday Morni: '"g, 
Dec, r, 1705 R. BrockLesBY. 


From Mr. Wilkes to Dr. Heberden.. 


ments to Dr. Heberden, and is duly 
ſenſible of the bind care and concern 
of the Houſe. of Commons, not only 
for his health, but for his /p--dy reco- 
very. He is attended by Dr. Brock- 
leſby, of whole integrity: and ability he 


and on whoſe {kill he has the moſt 


| quainting Mr. Wilkes with this, and 


cloſed letter from my molt ingenious. 


the Houſe of Commons, © To report 


Mr. Wilkes preſents his compli- | 


has had the experience of many years, 


Chronitle. -* 


perfect reliance. | Mr. Wilkes cannot - 
but be ſtill of opinion, that there is a 


peculiar propriety in the choice he at 


frft made of Dr. Brockleſby, for the 
care of what is called a gun ſhot 
wound, from the circumſtance of the 
doctor's having been ſeveral years phy- 


ſician to the army; but at the ſame | 


time, entertains a real eſteem for Dr. 
Heberden's great merit, though he 
cannot ſay, he wiſhes to ſee the doctor 
at preſent; he hopes, that in a few 


weeks he ſhall be well enough to beg. 


that honour, to eat a bit of mutton in 
Great George- ſtreet.“ 

From Mr. Wilkes to Mr. {ane ans, 

Mr. Wilkes preſents! his compli- 
ments to Mr. Hawkins: He ſome 
time ago, from motives of huma- 
nity, readily conſented, at the re- 
queſt of Mr. art to receive 


the viſits of Dr. Heberden and Mr, 


Hawkins: He is now acquainted, 


that the honour Mr. Hawkins intends 


him of a viſit to- day is not at the de- 
fire of Mr: Martin, and therefore he 
begs, that it may be deferred, till he 
is more capable of enjoying company. 


He has every reaſon to continue per- 


fectly ſatisſied with the conduct of Mr. 
Graves, a military ſurgeon of emi- 


nence, who extracted the ball. He 
hopes, in a few weeks, to be ſo well 


recovered, as to be able to receive 
Mr. Hawkins in Great George-ſtreet, 
and ſhall be impatient for an opportu- 
nity: of ſhewing the juſt regard he will 
ever pay fo diſtinguiſhied a characken f 
 Manday, Dec. ig 0 
SrURDAx, January 14. 1764. 


Notwithſtanding the preceding N | 
mer was remarkably wet, greater and 


more frequent ſtorms of wind and rain 


have. been experienced this winter 


than have been. remembered by 
the oldeſt perſons living. In ma- 


ny parts of Europe, particularly in 
England and Germany, the rivers 


have overflowed their banks, and 


laid whole countries, as well as 
towns and villages, under water, 0 
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the infinite and irreparable loſs of the 


inhabitants; and travelling is thereby 


become in ſome places extremely 
dangerous, in others impracticable. 
T hele ſtorms have neceſſarily been at- 
tended with numberleſs ſhipwrecks ; 
inſomuch that the damage ſuſtained 
among the ſhipping is beyond eſtima- 
tion. It is feared, that the corn in 
the ground will alſo ſuffer; and 
one conſequence to be apprehended 
from fo much damp air, is frequent 
agues and other diſorders in the ſpring 
_ enſuing ; to the prevention of which, 
it is conceived, the drinking mode- 
derate quantities of ſtrong liquors may 
reatly contribute. | The rains were 
ſo exceſſive the night before, that ma- 
ny parts of Dublin were this day laid 
under water, and carriages were em- 
ployed in conveying paſſengers along 
the ſtreets; but in ſome the waters rote 
to ſuch a height, that they could not 

_ ply; which, added to their loſs, rendered 
the condition of the inhabitants very 
diſtreſsful. 
25 Mo N DAY 16. 


royal highneſs the princeſs Auguſta, 
with his moſt ſerene highneſs the he- 
reditary prince of Brunſwick Lunen- 
bdurgh (who landed at Harwich the 
x2th in the morning) was performed 
in the great council chamber at St. 
James's by his grace the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. His ſerene highnets is 
the eldeſt fon of the preſent reigning 
duke, by the princeſs Phlippina 


Charlotta, ſecond ſiſter to the king 


of Pruſſia, and is in the 29th year 
of his age, being born the gth of Oc- 
c 
Charles Coote, of Cootehill, in the 
county of Cavan, eſq; being nominated 
by his majefty one of the knights com- 
panions of the moſt honourable order 

of the Bath, he was, in a public and 
moſt diſtinguiſhed manner, inveſted 
with the enſigns of that order in his 
majeſty's cattle of Dublin. FOLD 

a  'TovegSDar 17. 


The rev. Dr. Pearce, lord biſhop of Ro- 


January, 


cheſter, and dean of Weſtminſter, hath 
5, both thoſe dignities. The 
reaſon aſſigned for this extraordinary 
ſtep is, that his lordſhip may be at 
leiſure to finiſh a work he has been long 
about, of notes upon the New Teſta- 
ment. 

FRIDAY 20. 

St. Tames's. The right hon. the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and commons 
of London, waited on his majeſty, 
and made their compliments in the 
following addreſs, | 
To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 
The humble addreſs of the lord mayor, 

aldermen, and cominons, of the 

city of London, in common council 
aſſembled. OO | 
May it pleaſe your majeſty, 

** Graciouſly to accept our ſincere 
and dutiful congratulations on the mar- 
riage of your majeſty's eldeſt ſiſter 
her royal highneſs{the princeſs Auguſta, 


with his moſt ſerene highneſs the he- 


reditary prince of Brunſwick Lunen- 


burgh. It was with the utmoſt joy 
and ſatisfaction, 
The ceremony of the marriage of her 


6 that we ſaw your 
majeſty's wiſdom yield to the propoſals 


for an alliance with a proteſtant fami- 


ly ſo illuſtrious ; and that a lady, whoſe 


amiable character is not more exalted 
by the dignity of her high birth than 


her private virtues, was deſtined to be 


the happy partner of a prince, whoſe 


eminent and diftinguiſhed ſervices, du- 


ring a ſucceſsful and glorious war, wil 
ever be remembered by every friend of 
true religion and publick liberty. 

* Your majeſty's faithful citizens of 


London have ſeen with gratitude, the 


conititution of this country, ſettled 


and eſtabliſhed by our great deliverer 


king William, maintained and impro- 
ved by the illuſtrious houſe of Brunſ- 
wick; and therefore they cannot ſuf- 
ficiently applaud your majeſty's great 
witdom and / goodneſs, 1 | 
ſtrengthening it by this happy alli- 
ance. | tg Es Ts 
„May this marriage anſwer your 
majeſty's warmeſt wiſhes and expecta- 
| | tions; 


in further 


lary, 


„ hath 

The 
dinary 
be at 
n long 


Teſta- 


the 
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tions; and may the prince and prin- 


ceſs be blefled with an offspring 


truly worthy of ſo royal and illuſtrious 


a deſcent." : | 
permit us to aſſure your majeſty of 


W our firm attachment to your majeſty's 


ſacred perſon and government; and of 
our conſtant endeavours, within our 
ſphere, to contribute' to the happi- 
neſs and proſperity of your majeſty's 
reign.” | | 
Signed by order of court, 

___ JAMES HODGES. 

His Majeſty's moſt Gracious Anſwer. 

My Lord Mayor and Gentlemen, 
] return you my thanks for your 
dutiful congratulations on the marri- 
age of my ſiſter the princeſs Auguſta 
with the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wick Lunenburgh ; and am glad that 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


ouſly, and had the honour to kiſs his 


royal highneſs the princeſs dowager of 
Wales, at Leiceſter houſe ; his 7 


ceived. = 


62 
this happy alliance gives ſuch general 
ſatisfaction. | 

I receive, with pleaſure, your aſ- 
ſurances of duty and affection to my 
perſon and goyernment. The city of 
London may always depend on my fa- 
vour and protection.“ e 

They were all received very graci- 


majeſty's hand. 
'They afterwards waited upon her 


erene 
highneſs the hereditary prince of 
Brunſwick Lunenburgh, at Saville 
houſe ; and her royal and ſerene high- 
neſs the princeſs of Brunſwick Lunen- 
burgh, with an addreſs of congratula- 
tion to each; and were graciouſly re- 


BigTHs, MaRRIAGES, DEaTas, and PROMOTIONS, Civil, 


Eccleſiaſtical 
BIRTHS. 


I AD Y Bolingbroke, a ſon. 


[IRELAND.] | 

Lady Brabazon, a dau. — Wife of 
pany Agar, eſq; a ſon; of Stephen 

adcliffe, eſq; a fon. OT 


4 


MARRIAGE 3; 
John Parker, eſq; M. P. co. Devon, 
to Miſs Hort, dau. to the late archbp. 
of Tuam. r 

SN {[IRzLanD] 

ohn Vincent, eſq; to Margaret, dau. 
of Sam. Mills, eſq;—John Magill, of 
Tullycarn, eſq; to Jane, dau. of John 
Reily, eſq;—Capt. Bullen Fancourt, 
to the dau. of Alex. Franklin, gent. 
Wm. Henn, eſq; to Bridget, dau. 
of Edm. Browne, eſq; — james God- 
ſell, eſg; to Miſs Adams. — Thomas 


3h Bomford, eſq; to Alicia, dau. of Tho. 


Jefſop, eſq;-—— Dawſon, of Carrick- 
macroſs, eſq; to mils Sally Dillon. — 
Samuel Mathews, eſq ; to the widow 
Robinſon. —— Jennings, eſq; to miſs 
Anne Dogherty.— Dennis Kelly, eſq; 
to miſs French. —Fennel Warren, eſq; 


to mils Geale.—Hampden Nicholſon, 


_ eſq; to the dau. of the rev. Arthur 


and Military. 


Ormſby. — Thomas Going, eſq; to 
Margaret, dau. of Tho. Maunſell, 
eq; Eo Te 


{DEATH - 
Frederick Chriſtian Leopald, elector 


of Saxony.—His grace James, Duke of 


Athole. — Counteſs of Abington. — _ 
Sir Wm: Lowther, bart. — Richard 


Blunt, eſq; alderman and ſheriff of f 


London. Alexander Hamilton, eſg; 
poſt-maſter gen, of Scotland —Wm. 
King, LL. D. principal of St. Mary's 
hall, Oxford. — Sir Juſtus Dennis 
Beck, bart. 1 IE = 
#555, een, -- 0 
Rt. hon. Nicholas, Viſcount Lof- 
tus, of Ely.—Rt hon. Hamilton, E. 
of Corke and Orrery, Marſton, So- 
merſetſhire. — Lady Viſcounteſs Lis- 
burne, Croſswood, Cardingſhire. —Lady 


Crofton, Dublin. — Wm. Manwaring, 
eſq; Limerick. — Wm. Gilbert, eſga; 
M. P. for Maryborough. — Wife of 


Thomas Newenham, of Coolmore,efq; 


james Ware, eſq; Bath. — Robert 


Reading, of Derrycooly, eſq; Wm. 


Waring, eſq; Kilkenny, — Wife of 


Win. 
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Wa. Stewart, eſq;. Dublin — John 
— Matthew 


Bellew, eſq; Gallney. 
Jacob, eſq; M. P. for Feathard.— Rev. 
gem? Draycott, rector of Boke and 

errybruſh. — Rev. James Allen, a 
diſſenting clergyman, Dromore. —Kean 
Mahony, M. D. Mallow. —Col. John 
Worge, Limerick. — Zachary Cooke, 
eſq; TLallow. — Relict of col. Hugh 
Maſſy, Limerick. — Edmond Bourke, 
of Corry, eſq; — Dory Bourke, of 
Mannin, eſq; — John Everard, eſq ; 
Randalſton. — Elizabeth Flood, aged 
123; N. Strand. Henry Dyſon, 120, 
co. Wexford. — Eliz. Clifford, 117, 
Roſs; and, James Wark, 106, Belfait. 


P.R-O:MO-TION'S, 
Cott) 1:L; 

Thomas Morgan, eſq; M. P. for 
the co. of! Monmouth (W Morgan, 
de.)—Dr. Bidle, phyſician to the D. 
of Cumberland. —Martin Leake, eſq; 
ſecretary to the dep. Ear Marſhal ; 
and Ralph Bigland, eſq; regiſter” of 
the college of arms. — Barlow Treco- 


thie, eſq; alderman, and Samuel Tur- 


ner, eſq; high ſheriff of London (R. 
Blunt, de.) — Wm. Horton, of Cha- 
derton, co. Palatine of. Lancaſter, a 

baronet. — George Bridges Rodney, 
_ elq; vice admiral of the blue, a bar- 
onet.— Edward Sneyd, eſq; gent. uſher 
and daily waiter to his majeſty. —Hugh — 
E. of Marchmont, keeper oi the great 


ſeal in Scotland (D. of Athol.) Lord 


Wm. Campbell, M. P. for Argyll (D. 
Campbell, pr.) — John, Robinſon, eſq; 
M. P. for Weſtmoreland (R. Lowther, 
pr.) Henry Moore, Iq, late gov. of 
HL a baronet. - 
[IRELAND.] 
From the Dublin Gazette: 

High Sheriffs, for the Year 1764. | 

Tipperary, William Baker, of Will- 
ford, eigz—Clare,..Crofton Vandeleur, 
of Kilruſh, eſq; — Dublin, Robert 
Gibion, of Newcaltle, eſq; — King's 
co. Daniel Chenevix, of Ballycommon, 
| eſq;— Leitrim, Rt. hon. Nathaniel Cle- 
ments, elq;—2ueen's co. Richard Vi- 
cars, of-Lavally, eſq;—We/meath, Sir 
Richard Levinge, of High Park, bart. 


lain to the E. 
doctor in divinity.— Rev. Mr. Hal. 


From ther Paper. 
SGecorge Reynolds, efq; alderman of 
Dublin (Th. Taylor, de.) — Colville 
Moore, eſq; colleQor of exciſe ; A. 
dam Newman, jun. land-waiter ; and 
Thomas Millerd, efq; coaſt-ſurveyor 
of the port of Eorke. Stephen Rad- 
cliffe, eſq; ſeneſchal of the liberties of 
St. Patrick. James Byrne, gent. ſub- 
ſheriff of the co. of Dublin. 


ECOLESIAS AER 
From the London Gazette. 
Gregory Sharpe, LL. D. maſter of 
the Temple (8. Nicolls, de.) — Charles 


Tarrant, D. D. dean of Carliſle (R. 


Bolton, de.) 
From other Papers. 

Rev. Mr. Honchliffe, head maſter, 
(Dr. Markham, pr.) and the rev. Mr. 
Sith, econd maſter { (Mr. Lloyd, pr.) 
of Weitwinſter ſchodl. — Rev. Mr. 
Lloyd, reſidentiary of St. Paul s (Bp. of 
Briftol, Dre}: | 

att 5 Pg 

Rev. Daniel Letablere, D. D. preb. 
Maynooth, (Holt, de.) — Rev. Wm. 
Donnellan, reb. Yagoe (Letablere, 
re.) Rev. odgſon, firſt chap- 
of Northumberland, 


tings, rect. of Donacavy, dio. — 
her (J. Kerr, de.) 1 


MI L A R Y. | 

From the London Gazette. 

Col. Edward Harvey, chern e. 

neral (Iſaac Barre, diſm. * 11 
From WU R., 


Lord V. Cantalupe, col. of the firſt 
_ troop of horſe grevadier-guards (E. of 


Effingham, de.) — Roderick Gwynne, 
elq; lieut. governor of Fort William 
(Leighton, de.) —Capt. James Qamp- 
bell, gov. of Stirling caſtle (Barxé diſ.) 


—Wellbore Ellis Agar, eſq; dep. lieut. 


com. gen. muſters (Calcraft, re.) .—— 
Sandys, eſq; 2d major in the ad reg. 
of foot- guards. in the room of Vim. 
Ev velyn, eſq; tirit major, in the room 


of John Thomas, eſq; lieut. col. in 


the rom of major 1 85 AC Te- 
_ kgned, 


January, 
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The NoxTh Briton, Ne 81. 
Saturday, January 21, 1764. 


Ridet amicitias, curat ſua commoda 
 tantum. | SELLS 


HE want of preciſion ſo neceſ- 
fary to be obſerved in all nati- 
onal negotiations, and more eſpecially 
with the chicaning court of Verſailles, 
was loudly complained of as a capital 
defect in the late treaty with France. 
We already begin to ſuffer from its ef- 
fects. By the inaccuracy of the Defi- 
nitive Treaty, ſo far as it reſpeQs the 
French paper-currency of Canada, our 
new ſubjects in that part of America, 
and our merchants and tiaders with 
whom they. correſpond, are already 
compelled to fly for ſuccour to the earl 


of Halifax; and are forced to await 


the event of remonſtrances, by our 


anbaſſador at Paris, before there can 


be any poſſibility of their meeting with 
relief. Thoſe who have attended to 


the tranſactions, and conſulted the 
_ diſpoſitions of the French, very well 


know how tedious they are in affairs 
of this nature; and I believe thoſe 
who are acquainted with the abilities 
of the earl of Hertford, have very lit- 
tle reaſon to ſuppoſe he will remon- 
ſtrate with a ſucceſs unknown to the 
ableſt of his predeceſſors. 8 

February, 1764. 
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Politicks. 


It may, indeed, be alledged by tlie 
advocates for the treaty, that the Ca- 


nadians, by becoming ſubjects of 
Great Britain, are entitled to our pro- 


tection in their juſt demands on the 
French court: that as the French king 


had promiſed an inviolable friendſhip 


with the ſubjeQs of this crown, he 
could not be ſuſpected of delaying the 
payment of the paper currency (for 
the diſcharge of which his honour 


was engaged) or refuſe the perfor= 


mance of an obligation ſo ſtrictly legal; 


And that to have inſiſted on a particu- 


lar article relative to a duty ſo obvi- 


ouſly incumbent, would have been 


deemed a moſt unpardonable indeli- 


cacy ; fince the very propoſition muſt - 
have implied a diſtruſt of the juſtice 
and equity of that monarch 


; * 


But (under favor) to leave an af- 


fair of that important nature, to pro- 


blewatical ſubſequent diſcuſſions, was 
as impolitic in reſpect to the nation in 


general, as really deſtructive of the 


internal quiet of that colony. Our 


negotiators ought to have foreſeen 
that the Canadians. muſt inevitably 


give up their notes as loſt, the mo- 


ment they perceived that in the Defi- 
nitive Treaty no expreſs proviſion was 


made in reſpect to their property in 


that particular. It is not doing the 
leaſt violence to reaſon, nay, it would 


be madneſs not to ſuppoſe, that in 
3 e e Oo 1 A, 
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this ſituation the deſponding Canadi- 
ans would conſider themſelves as aban- 
doned by their old maſter; and ne- 
glected, perhaps betrayed, by the mi- 
niſtry of their new one. It was as na- 
tural for a Canadian to think in this 
manner, as for a man of 3 
to have prevented the cauſe. An ab- 
ſolute article on this head would have 
fully acquired the affections of our 
neu ſubjects; and an able ſlateſman 
4 (as he niuſt have diſcovefed) would 
5 have never omitted ſo favorable an 
1 opportunity of gaining them. That 
= this blunder- muſt be hurtful to the 
peace of the colony, and obſtruct the 


vious as that the Canadians are ſub- 
jet to all the ordinary feelings of 
men, and agitated by all the paſſions 
Incident to human nature. It is not a 
trivial inquietude which 1s raifed by 
uncertainties largely affecting our do- 
meſtic concerns: I therefore wiſh this 
alarming inadvertency may not diſpoſe 
the unpoliſhed inhabitants of theſe 
rugged wilds to rebel. If this error 


tal a commotion, we are, nevertheleſs, 
wore obliged to good fortune, than to 

the ſagacity of his 

tics of the thane. 


ſecured us almoſt from the poflibility 
of ſuch an untoward event; and it 


ſitation, whilft peace was in agitation. 
France was not then in a fatuation to 
deny the demand. How highly a pa- 
cificatioi. was her object, at any rate, 


iſiana to the Spaniard evince ; whilſt 
it raiſes a bluſh (if they are capable 
of ſhewing that laudable ſenſation) on 
the cheeks of thoſe who were hourly 
truwpeting forth the abilities of France 
to continue the war. The late ex- 
ulting accounts from Paris of an inſur- 
rection in Canada, and a ſubſequent 
carnage of the Engliſh, though not 
true in fact, is a ſufficient indication 
that it would not be an unpleaſing oc- 
currence to our new made friends, 


The North Briton. 


8 | is it ridiculous to imagine that the 
9 cultivation of its fertile plains, is as ob- 


in accuracy is not productive of ſo fa- 


commander in chief, who iſſued that 
grace or the poli- 


A ſuitable ſtipulation would have 


would have been granted, without hge- 


claim. 


let her facrifice of her reſidue of Lou- ti 
(ſaid they) has acquired the ſovereign- 


vernmental obligations of the power 


it in ſuch plight, and under ſuch terms, 


February, 
Nay, it is more than probable, that it 
was a political contrivance of the 
French, to appeaſe the minds of their 
ſubjects, ſo extremely inflamed at the 
loſs of ſuch a conſiderable colony: 
nor is it any ways ſtraining the point 
to ſuppoſe, that as that perfidious 
court is ever on the catch to promote 
her intereſts by the moſt iniquitous 
meaſures, ſhe will trifle with our am- 
baſſador in France, whilſt, on the 
ſtrength of a promiſe to fulfil her en- 
gagements in the currency, ſhe may 
e underhand, in America, tampering 
with the Canadians to revolt. Neither 


mutiny of the garriſon at Quebec, 
would be an additional reaſon for her 
making the attempt. She may natu- 
rally believe, that difſatished ſoldiers 
would not make fo courageous a de- 
tence as thoroughly contented ones ; 
and ſhe might, poſſibly, form no ſmall 
expectations in the number of deſert- 
ers. Who was the original author of 
that inconfiderate order, which com- 
manded a ſtoppage of pay for proviſi- 
ons, and brought on the murmurs of 
the foldiery, I cannot tell ; but as the 


order, 1s arrived in England, I am in 
no doubt of the public's being ſatisfied 
in that reſpect, any more than that fir 
Jeffery Amherſt will be able to excul- 
pate himſelf. _ 5 
It may be ſaid that France can ne- 
ver think of refuſing ſo undeniable a 
Perhaps not. She may not 
abſolutely refuſe, but I know ſhe pre- 
varicates. Let us examine the ſophiſ- 
2 her miniſters. © Great Britain 
a 


ty of that province. She comes in 
place of the ceding party, and is con- 
ſequently bound to fulfil all the go- 


ſhe ſucceeds. Great Britain, with re- 
ſpe& to the dominion of Canada, is 
the aſſignee of France, and muſt take 


as the latter enjoyed it when ſhe at- 
ſigned it over to the former. Paper 
currency (continue they) was no ſe- 
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cret to the Engliſh miniftry when this 
treaty was made; and as they knew, 
that the government of Canada, in the 
hands of France, was liable to this 
debt, and inſiſted on no proviſion rela- 
tive to them, they muſt be underſtood 
to have accepted a conveyance of the 
government of that country under this 
incumbrance, and muſt be, therefore, 
bound, in juſtice, to diſcharge theſe 
obligations.” 1 

Ill founded ſoever as this ſort of ca- 
villing is, it ſerves the purpoſes of that 
diſhoneſt court to delay, prongs ulti- 
mately refuſe, the payment of a juſt 
demand. The frothineſs of theſe ar- 
guments will be eaſily diſcernable from 
a conſideration on the nature of this 
paper currency; Which, as many of 
my readers may be unacquainted with, 
I will explain as briefly as poſhble. 


In all the French colonies the planters 


bring into the king's warehouſes, fitu- 


ated in different parts of the reſpec- 


tive provinces, the whole annual pro- 
duce of their farms. Their crop is 
there valued by officers who attend for 


that purpoſe ; and the planter receives, 


in return for his goods, an obligation 
from the ſuperintendant of the ware- 
houſe, payable to him or bearer, for 
the adjudged price of thoſe commodi- 
ties; and, this note is diſcharged out 
of the European cargo of the next 


year's returns, made by the French 
king's ſhips, or thoſe that are licenſed 
by him. NPR, 


In the interim, the neceſſities of the 
planters are ſupplied from the king's 
ſtorehouſes, by [European goods, 
brought in former voyages ; every pay- 
ment in part, being tet off on the back 
of the bill. Theſe notes are called, in 
Canada, paper currency; becauſe 


they ſerve in that colony, as caſh, and 
cannot be refuſed in payments. This 


being the true ſtate of this ſpecies of 
coinage, it is evident that theſe bills 
are a juſt demand on the perſonal ho- 
nour of the French king; a debt due 
from him, in his private capacity, as a 
trader; ariſing from the value of 
goods delivered into his warehouſes; 


and that it cannot be underſtood, on 


treaty the French are permitted to 


the number, or kind of ſhips, they ſhall 


navy in that corner of the American . 
ſeas, under the denomination of a 6ſh- 
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any account whatever, as a /ien on the 
ſovereignty of that province. 5 
Let us now confider another point, 
in which the quiet and ſecurity of Ca- 
nada is nearly concerned. By this 


fiſh within the bay of St. Laurence at 
the diſtance of three leagues from the 
coaſt ; without being reſtrained as to 


employ for that purpoſe. Who, but 
our ſagacious negotiators, would not 
have been fearſul that the French, by 
acquiring a right to fiſh in that ſpact- 
ous bay, without any limitation in re- 
(pet to the nature and quantity of 
their ſhipping ſo employed, might, at 
their pleaſure, rendezvous their whole 
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ing party? And as they are not pro- 
hibited approaching the land, it is 
plain, by this incautious manner of 
wording the treaty, they may at any 
time, without infringing the letter of 
this national covenant, bring their 
ſhips as near the ſhore as they think 


proper provided, indeed, they do 


not hang out their lines for fiſhing. 15 
The tpiiit of this article, however, 
moſt certainly, is, that the French 
ſhall not enter the bay of St. Laurence, 
except for fiſhing ; and ſhall on no 
pretext (fireis of weather excepted) 
come nearer to the land than three 
leagues. But as the words and _— 


ſions can bear a very different ſenſe, 


we cannot doubt but the French will, 


at ſome convenient time, contend for a 
ſtrict adherence to the literal meaning. 
Upon this baſis, they will, unqueſti- 
onably pretend, that the ſeizure of any 
French ſhip of war, lying within that 
bay, is an infiaction of this ill-worded 
convention; although the taking of 
ſuch thip, is nothing. different from 
what a brave Engliſh tar, tenacious of 
the honour of his country, ought, 


_ moſt undoubtedly, to attempt. 


It would have been infinitely more to 
the advantage of Great Britain, and 
the perfect ſecurity of Canica, if the 

72: French 
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French had been totally excluded this 
bay. It is certain they can have no 
real and fair occaſion there ; for the 
fiſh caught in that place, are not more 
eaſily procured, nor are they altoge- 
ther ſo good, as thoſe taken farther at 
ſea. Tappeal to every perſon, conver- 
ſant, by travelling, or reading, with 
that part of the world, whether this 1s 
not a notorions truth? Whether, by 
means of a right to fiſh in this bay, the 
French are not furniſhed with an op- 


portunity of conveying up the river 


St. Laurence, a naval armament into 
the very heart of Canada, in order to 
ſecond, if they could once foment, any 
inteſtine diviſions in that province? And 
laſtly, whether it does not open to 
them the means of rouzing the Indians 
on the Eſkimaux coaſt (who are too 
much contaminated with frenchi- 
fed principles) againſt us; and, by 
their mediation, to form a league 
of ſavages to ſupport ſuch a com- 
motion ? 1 

As the inexplicit wording of this ar- 
ticle, by the peace-making miniſtry, 
gives the French ſuch an opportunity 
of ſeconding any diſquiets in Canada, 
it therefore behoves the preſent ad- 
miniſtration to ſee our Canadian ſub- 


jects have the moſt peedy ſatisfaction 


imaginable, with reſpect to their in- 
dubitable claims on the court of Ver- 


ſailles. The ſoul of a Pitt ought to 


actuate every miniſter on this great 


occaſion; for nothing leſs than a pe- 


remptory demand of payment, in the 
moſt ſpirited terms, can be expected to 
ſucceed. Should this fail, and that 
equivocative crown dare to trifle, 


ſpecial letters of repriſal iſſued againſt 


the iubjects. of France, and to be exe- 
cutec hy our ſhips of war, till the Ca- 
nadians were fully paid, would be 
ſureiy warrantable. This is a remedy 
(and a certain one it is) to which the 
ſubjects of Great Britain are entitled, 
by the law of nations, againſt the 


French, or any other kingdom, in 


which juſtice is arbitrarily delayed, or 
finally denied them. | 
In the time of George the firſt, let- 


* 


February, 


ters of reptiſal were granted againſt 
the Genoeſe, for a delay of juſtice to 
Mr. Joſeph Como of London ; and 
(1 think in the ſucceeding reign) were 
again granted againſt the Hamburgh- 
ers, for the ſame behaviour, in reſpect 
to ſome merchants of this metropolis. 
The Canadian affair, being of a more 
public nature than either of theſe, 1s 
ſurely deſerving of equal attention, 
ſhould the obſtinacy of the French ren- 
der fuch a ſtep neceſſary, _ | 
Upon the whole; the undue delay 
of France, in an affair of ſuch great 
concern to our commerce, and the in- 
ternal peace of America, calls aloud 
for the moſt determined, energetical 
meaſures, to compel the court of Ver- 
ſailles to a ſpeedy payment of this paper 
currency. As the matter now ſtands, 
it gives the enemies of our felicity, all 
over the Weſtern continent, an op- 
portunity of calumniating the honour 
of England, and libelling the equity 
of her adminiſtration ; by artfully im- 
preſſing the minds of the French- 
Americans, and ſavages, with a mean 
opinion of our national ftrength, or 


national morals : In one of which re- 


ſpectable qualifications (though no 


kingdom in the world poſſeſſes more of 
both) they may fallaciouſſy and wick- 


edly repreſent us as highly deficient, 


for ſuffering our new ſubjects in Cana- 


da, to be, in that wanner, injured and 
oppreſſed by a pevple over whom we 
pretend to have triumphed. 


IF 
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Sage minus faciunt homines, qui magna 


mMnantur. SEN. 


 ZOOR ceconomy is at length groan- 
ed off the ſtage of politics! You 


mult manage this affair ((ays a great 


miniiter lait week tor a new employed 
tool) with the utmoſt frugality,” For 
my part i muſt confeſs, I know no diſ- 
tinction between a paradoxical œco- 
nomy and a viſionary frugality. Alas 
What 
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what avails a change of terms, without 
a change of meaſures 
However, frugality has taken the 
lead, and therefore, like its predeceſ- 
ſor, economy, muſt have its day: but, 
| truſt, the period of its reign, in the 
preſent application of the word, will 
be as thort in duration as the power of 
the ſtateſmen who adopt it; and power 
can never long exiſt, where its pleni- 
tude is leſs attended with mercy than 
| ſeverity. It is a frugality of this fort 
| which annually draws from an I 
treaſury, thoſe enormous penſions that 
cannot be fo conveniently drained from 
an Engliſh exchequer. 


| Bribery forms oppreflive factions in 

every ſtate where it prevails; ſecures 
| the illicit power of miniſterial pandars; 
ſtamps the appearance of right on legal 
robberies z and moſt effectually ſtops all 
communication, in a conſtitutional way 
between a patriot ſovereign and a loyal 
people. Heaven be praiſed it never 
has, nor ever will be of ſufficient force 
to work the depoſition of a p***Fe, tho 
it always levels a dangerous blow at 
that moſt important of his intereſts, the 
airections of his ſubjects: but where- 
ver it finds its way 1nto a ſenate (which 
has been the caſe, in every country, 
in paſt ages, unprecedented as it is in 
our own, in the preſent times) it al- 
ways unp*r/F*ortnts p*#*#*****#tg A 
he*+#* p########**, may be a nominal 
but cannot be calied a real one. That 
man cannot be ſaid to ſpeak his own 
wind, who, for the fake of a b***e, 
peaks that of a powerful miniſter ; 
whether his ſentiments coincide with 
the corrupting ſtateſman, or not. 


Bribery is never unattended with a 


train of other vices. Perjury, in par- 
ticular, is a natural companion of this 
odious criminality. It is undoubtedly 
one of the wholeſomeſt ſigns, in theſe 
deliriobus times, that neither of theſe 


deitructive practices, by wWwhomſoever 


committed, can ſhake the integrity of 
our faithful juries, or bias them to tut- 


i uch heinous treſpaſſes to ſoar a- 


bore the puniſhment of the law. A 


id of trade, by a ſpirited proſecution, 
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has been convicted of bribery and cor- 


is ſtill a lord of trade. 


6 
ruption but yet, Oh grief of griefs!” 


perſon of great conſideration in the 
my Hen, 1; charged by : its 
country as guilty of perjury. I hope 
it is but a news-paper report, that ap- 
plication will be made for a nali proſe- 
gui in this cauſe. This gentleman, it 
js true, is charged with perjury, the 
dreadful crime of calling his God to 
bear him witneſs in a talfity ! but it 
is at preſent, only a charge. SAS 

The law ſuppoſes every man inno- 
cent till a legal conviction proves him 
otherwiſe. Ihe friends of the accuſed 
party affiiin that he is innocent; nay, 
he himſelf has made a public declarati- 
on that he is ſo: What man, then, in his 


ſenſes, can ſuppoſe a nol: proſequi will 


be biaught to prevent the only me- 
chod o confirming theſe affertions? 
mean a trial, It is rank malice ; and 
more than ſuſpect that my old friend 
Aſhley had a hand in this malignant 
intnuation ; 


n that gentleman's acquittal. ' 


Whilit the conſequences of our 


great men's viſtonary frugality are daily 


{pringing up in ſome places, the effects 


of a pitiful parſimony are continually 


break! ng forth in others. To enumerate 
The dithculties 


all would be tedious. 
which our brave ſoldiers labour under 
in Canada, to obtain a conſtant re- 
ſource of proviſions, are perfectly well 


known to all who have been lately in, 
or have any connexion with, that inhot= 


Pitable climate, and uncultivated foil: 
the navy debt is denied or delayed to be 
converted into exchequer bills: Tos 


many R's ſtill are ſuffered to remain on 


our brave tars : And, to crown all, the 


conquerors of America, and the humb- 


lers of France, are ſhamefully permitted 


to beg about our ſtreets, and, for want 


of ſubliſtance, to give up the ghoſt, even 
at the very gates of the king's palace. 


We cannot wonder that a faction, 


built 


And, now, a 


leſt, as he illuminated 
his houſe on the bill's being found, it 
ſhould be thought that, with equal 
propriety, he ought to be at the ex- 
pence of hanging it with mourning— 
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built on ſuch narrow conceptions, and 
founded on the ſtrongeſt tory princi- 
ples, ſhould io deeply bate, and fo 
remarkably dread, the glorious club of 
revolutioniſts juſt eſtabliſhed in Albe- 
marle- ſtreet. We cannot be at all ſur- 
priſed, that the abſence of their de- 
pendents, from a houſe deſigned for 
the reception only of the defenders of 


public liberty, ſhould fit neareſt to, 


their hearts: But the ſingular manner 
in which that important charge has 
been ſpread amongſt the followers of 
thoſe frugal diſtributers of loaves and 
hikes (as it may ſerve to mark the pre- 
ſuming ſpirit of that triumphant party) 
I ſhall oblige my readers with, in more 
explicit terms. Be it then known to 
all men, that it is ſedulouſly whiſpered, 
in the ears of every expectant on court 
favour, that no employment will be 
given to any perſon who ſhall be ever 
teen under that roof; and as induſtri- 
ouſly buzzed, in terrorem, amongſt the 
great officers of the army and navy, 
that from the moment they enter that 
place, there will be no farther occaſion 
for their ſervice. _ | 
This, if I miſtake not, is a manifeſt 
declaration, that none will be allowed 
to baſk in the ſunſhine of miniſterial 
favor, who will not be ready to pay 
the moſt Aſiatick ſubmiſſion to our 
eaſtern viziers; and abjeatly ſuffer 
themſelves to be preſcribed to in wat- 
ters, in which the meaneſt ſubject 
ougght to enjoy a moſt perfect freedom. 
But, however, if | may judge of thoſe 
gentleman with whom I have not the 
| honour of an acquaintance, by thoſe 
with whom 1 have, I will venture to 
pronounce that many of them are poſ- 
ſeſſed of too much ſpirit to ftoop to 
tuch a ſervile ſubjection: And of ſuch 
who are baſe enough to ſubmit to this 
imperious command, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that thoſe who will, at any time, 
pay a ſlavith obedience, will be always 
ready to exact it. . 
It is nothing novel that the haughty 
proceedings of our great men ſhould 
be productive of diſcontents in this 


free kingdom ; but that the Scots, in 


A marriage which unites in 


February, 


Scotland, ſhould date to murmur, is a 
miracle almoſt beyond the poſſibility of 
belief: And yet, ſtrange as it is, even 
that is now the caſe. At this very mo- 
ment the pliant tool of a miniſterial 
party dares not traverſe the northern 
capital (though he is the chief m#*#*#+ 
of that rugged city) without a ſtrong 
guard to protect him from the fury of 
his enraged countrymen. And here [ 
cannot but remark the extraordinary 
difference between Scotch and Engliſh 
diſpoſitions in one and the fame particu- 
lar. That barbarous people ſpeak their 
heart-burning animoſities like the Scy- 
thians from whom they are deſcended, 
and threaten an old p***#*{t with a li- 
centiouſneſs peculiar to ſuch unbridled 
paſſions: But Engliſhmen declare their 
diſcontents in a more decent manner; 
in ſpirited remonſtrances without doors, 
and nervous declamations within: In 
the unblemiſhed verdicts of honeſt ju- 
rors, and the learned charges of patriot 
judges. Theſe are their arms. Theſe 
are the arms by which their happy con- 
ſtitution has been hitherto defended 
againſt the pernicious efforts of a ſap- 
ping corruption, and the forcible at- 
tempts of open violence. To theſe 
legal remedies they fly for protection; 
and from this conſtitutional reſiſtance 
only, they expect (becauſe they have 
ever found in it) all the ſucceſs, and all 
the relief, a free and generous nation 
can deſire. 


But at a time when a laviſhing of 


treaſure, with a moſt ſcattering hand, 


on highly unpopular purpoſes, is in- 1 
ſolently denominated frugality, and 


truly patriotic meaſures are parſimo- 
niouſly ſupported, by a Thraſonic 
ad -n; I fay, at ſuch a time, it 
gives me a more than common fatil- 
faction, that a ſuitable ſum has been 
chearfully granted for the dower ol, 
the moſt amiable princeſs in the world; 
in order to ſuſtain, with a proper de- 


_ gree of ſplendor and magnificence, a 


marriage fo ardently defired by the 
public, and ſo ſtrongly conducive to 
the moſt important and dare 
rmer 
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bands of friendſhip, the illuſtrious fami- 
ly that gives to Europe the moſt ſtren- 
nous aſſertors and protectors of the 
proteſtant religion; and of the balance 
of power ſo highly eſſential to the 
manufactures, trade, and commerce of 
Great Britain, and all her valuable de- 
pendencies. A family productive of 
a race of princes, equally ſolicitous of 
national intereſts and national glory. 


A family under which we are, and 


under which alone we will continue, 
free. This marriage, ſo happily ſo- 
lemnized, to the eternal contuſion of 
a faction that daily declaims againſt 


continental connections, gives the 


greater joy to the friends of liberty, 
in that it unites us ſtill more intimate- 
ly with thoſe heroes that, in the late 
war, formed an invincible barrier to 
the progreſs of the arms of Bourbon ; 
and who, from time to time, have be- 
reaved that ambitious houſe of the flat- 
tering hopes they had vainly entertained 
of ſpreading and eſtabliſhing a ſuperior 
influence, trade, and power, in almoſt 
every corner of the habitable globe. 
We very well know in what light the 
Bourbonian faction, the frenchified 
Scots, and renegade Engliſh, will ef- 


cauſe in general ; and for which we 
are, under heaven, indebted to the 
wiſdom, patriotiſm, and paternal love 
of our moſt gracious and beneficent 


ſovereign. _ 5 Pe 
Their behaviour to his Pruſſian ma- 


nihes us with their ſentiments of an 
occurrence deſigned to increaſe con- 
nections which they abhor, and deſ- 
tined to give riſe to an eternal league 
in behalf of the civil and religious 
zhts of mankind, which they would 
with to prevent. But their repining, 
is, I doubt not, a happy preſage of 
that national good fortune, which 
tories are inſtructed, from their cradles, 
to deteft——T mean the ſecurity of 
tle proteſtant intereſt in Europe, and 


teem this grand event, which promiſes _ 
ſuch a train of bleſſings to this king- 
dom in particular, and the proteſtant 


jeſty, ſo nearly related to the young 
hero of Brunſwick, ſufficiently fur- 
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the ſafety of human liberty; in oppo- 
ſition to the aſpiring views of Bour- 
bon, and the overbearing allies of 
that moſt oppreſſive neſt of uſurpers. 
cannot conclude this paper, in 
which the frugality of our great men 
engages ſo conſiderable a ſhare, with- 
out remarking that this extravagance 
of frugality; has not, happily, as yet, 
driven that kind of generofity which 
almoſt riſes to profuſion, entirely out 
of doors : For, in the lift, lately pub- 
liſhed, of the benefactions to the 
poor ſufferers by the ſudden tempeſt, 
or tornado, in the county of Kent, in 
which there were ſome ſubſcriptions 
of one hundred, and others of fifty 
pounds, 1t could not but give me a 
moſt ſenſible ſatisfaction to fee the 
name of the Marquis of Taviſtock, 


fon of one of our minifterial peers, 


and heir of the moſt opulent ſubject in 
the kingdom (I need not mention his 
Grace of Bedford) I ſay it could not 
but give me inexpreſſible pleaſure to 


ſee the name of that young nobleman 


ſtand, with ſo much honour to the 
liberality of the Ruſſels, againſt the 
immenſe ſum of ——five Guineas. Spe 


patris mores imitater ſilius infans. 
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« enjoy this great privilege by being 

arn in a free country, that, as a 
private man, I am not accountable 10 
the greateſt man in England for my 
actions; but the greateſt man in Eng- 
land, in a public ſtation, is account- 
able to me.” __ CrarrTsSMaAN. 


5 HE conduct of the hereditary 


1 prince of Brunſwic, during his 


reſidence here, was the moft ample e- 


vidence that could be given of his ſe- 
rene highneſs's affection for the mem- 
bers who compoſe the oppoſition. It 
was a {peaking teſtimony of that heros 


regard for the defenders of [England's 


liberties; 


liberties.; and muſt always be conſider- 
ed as an honourable declaration, on his 
part, founded on the beſt information, 
of the purity of their intentions, and 
the juſtice of their cauſe. His high- 
neſs's attachment to Engliſh patriotiſin, 
ſo fully proved by all his words and 
actions, is a demonſtration that can- 
not be refuted, of that prince's ſincere 
concern for human liberty, the pro- 
teſtant religion, the privileges of Eng- 
liſhmen, and the rights of the Ger- 
manic body; upon the ſupport of 
which abſolutely depends that balance 
of power in Europe, which preſerves 
the ſuperiority of trade and commerce 
in the channel, in which it is the inte- 
reſt of this kingdom that it ſhould 
ever flow. 

Every ſtate ſhould cultivate connec- 
tions with thoſe people whole intereſt 
it is to oppoſe the lame power with 
themſelves ; but a commercial nation, 
ſuch as ours, that depends ſo highly 
on foreign traffic, ſhould, of all others, 
ſtrengthen ſuch alliances by every at- 
. tainable means. France has long diſ- 
played an'ambitious diſpoſition of ſub- 
jecting the reſt of Europe to her own 
will; and, of conſequence, propagat- 
ing her national religion, as much as 
ſhe may be able, wherever her arms 
prevail: But the grand objects of her 
aſpiring affections have always been, 
the enſſaving of Germany, and the re- 
duction of Britain. From hence it, 
therefore, naturally, follows, that every 
true hearted Engliſhman, and German, 
nmit hold the encroaching temper of 
the French exactly in the ſame danger- 
ous light. Germany in general, but 
the proteſtant fates in particular, are 
engaged from equal motives with Eng- 
land (the ſuperior commerce of the 
]:*cer excepted) in the ſame ſtruggles 
againſt that uſurping crown, and her 
all-graſping deſigns. The fame prin- 
ciples that lead the Germans to the field 


againſt the ſtandards of France, incite 
the Engliſh. to oppoſe her with the 


moſt powerful fleets. Both parties, on 
theſe intereſting occaſions, ate united 
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ultra to the power of France. 


F ebruary, 


by the ſame views, and both ſpill their 
blood to attain the ſame ends. 

On this conſideration, it can no 
longer remain a wonder that Mr. Pitt 
ſhould encourage the Pruſſian hero, 
and band in the ſame league with him, 
in order to preſcribe ſome bounds to the 
over-bearing court of Verſailles: And 
as little cauſe is there for ſurprize that 
a Scottiſh faction ſhould join in one in- 
vidious purpoſe againſt the liberties of 
that empire, which forms a ne plus 
There 
was, indeed, a time, preceding the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, when our 
connections with Germany reſted on 
another baſis; when the Imperial in- 
tereſt only, not the cauſe of mankind, 
gave rife to wars on that continent; 
when the freedom of trade, and the 
advantage of England, were in no-wiſe 
connected with continental diſputes : 
Then, indeed, our great patriot de- 
claimed againſt our engaging in quar- 
rels in which we were neither concern- 
ed as men, as Enpliſhmen, as mer- 
chants, or as proteſtants. But his 
diftinguiſkhing genius ſoon adverted to, 
and diſcovered the difference between 
thoſe (to us) fruitleſs contentions, and 
the laſt war in Germany, undertaken 
upon motives and cauſes utterly oppo- 
ſite to the other. Nor did he, immedi- 
ately, at the commencement of the 
late war, chuſe that his country ſhould 
engage in continental hoſtilities, till 
every circumſtance of the times was 


candidly conſidered, and the noble in- 


tentions of the King of Pruſſia, to- 
gether with the neceſſity of the mea- 
{ure, were fairly diſplayed, and fully 
juſtified. He firſt heard, and carefully 
weighed, every argument that per- 
ſuaded this league ; and being then 
well convinced that our intereſt and 
duty ſtrongly called on us to wound 
our common enemy, by an united at- 
tack, the upright ſtateſman, at that 
critical moment, inftantly and patriot- 


ically, determined to give a deadly | 


blow to tyranny: and Bourbon; by al- 


fitting the Pruifian monarch, and ſup- 


| porting 
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porting the independency of Germany, 


with a vigour unknown to all his leſs- 
diſcerning predeceſſors. From hence 


it inconteſtibly follows, that the con- 


duct of Mr. Pitt in this important af- 

fair, aroſe only fron the ſtrongeſt con- 
Xx . 1 

viction of its rectitude; and, conle- 
quently, that the very behaviour of 
the popular miniſter, which his ene- 
mies have ſo wantonly arraigued, con- 


ſtitutes, in fact, the woit amiable part 


of his character. 


To our benevolent monarch,- but. 


not to the Scottith. faction, are we in- 


debted ſor a marriage which repleniſhes 
every heart with joy. To his royal 
munificence alone, we owe the furniſn- 
ing of that decent portion, which, to 


the eternal honour of the parliament, 
has been ſo, unanimouſly beſtowed on 
the illuſtrious bride. Both theſe pa- 


ternal reſolutions took their rife in the 
great and patriot wiſdom of our 
moſt gracious ſovereign; and in both 
theſe ſalutary meaſures, Was the opi- 
nion of the beſt of princes ſnamefully, 
though, thanks to heaven, fruitlefly, 
diſſented from, by the principals of 


our miniſterial. frugalifts. Ihe mar- 


riage, which the Scottiſh faction ab- 
horred, is not only happily effected, but 


the dower which was moſt agreeable 
to the liberal ſentiments of his majeſty, 
was agreed to without a ſingle nega- 


tive; notwithſtanding a frugal pre- 
tender to premierſhip alledged, in ano- 
ther place, the emptineſs. of our trea- 
ſury, after a long expenſive war, as a 


reaſon for only giving with her royal 


higbneſs the [inſufficient] ſum of 
40,000 J. Such are the narrow ſpirit- 
ed opinions of the heads of that party, 
which ſtill ſurrounds the ——, and 
keeps the firmeſt friends of the Brun- 
{wick line from court! A party that diſ- 
courages the aſſertors of liberty, and 
patronizes the families, and the repre- 


ſentatives of thoſe families, that traito- 


rouſly oppoſed the Hanover ſucceſ- 
hon, and diſtracted this nation by two 
deſperate Scottith rebellions! A party 
that countenances and continues per- 


ſons in place, though publicly convict- 
l ebruary, 1764. | 8 
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crimes ! A party that looks ſilently on; 


with a ſeeming unconcern, whilit the 
powers around us are renewing, and 


increaſing, their armamentszo to the 


moſt ſtupendous degree! 
Ihe inattention paid by the Scottiſn 
faction to the 'warlike preparations of 


France, Spain, and Holland, bas been 


long and loudly complained of in this 


paper. Ihe fubſidy treaties;i late- 


ly formed; by the French, a make an- 


other cauſe of jealouſy. to this king- 
dom; a cauſe equally attended to with 
the former. And as the danger to 


Great Britain every day increaſes with 
the continuation of theſe proceedings, 


L muſt, in juſtice to the public, per- 
ſevere in my remonſtrances on events 


which carry ſuch threatening aſpects. 
Each of the arming nations ſets up 
ſome pretences to colour their actions; 
but the falſity of their excuſes is ſo ve- 
ry apparent, that it is manifeſt the true 
direction of thoſe armaments is endea- 
voured to be concealed ;- from whence 
it is extremely natural to infer, that 
Great Britain (either in herſelf, or ſome 


of her moſt important dependancies) is 


the real object of their hoſtile deſigns. 
The Dutch aver that the rovers of Bar- 
bary are the deſtined victims of their 
reſentment; and more particularly the 
Algerines, now ſaid to be at war with 
their republic. The Spaniards, too, 


are ſtrong in their aſſertions, that the 


warlike preparations now vigoroufly 
making in all ports of that kingdom, 
are intended for a cruiſing campaign on 
the African corfairs: But whoever has 
the ſmalleſt knowledge ot. the ſtates of 5 


Barbary, and the bulk and nature of 


their row-gallies, muſt know that the 
Dutch and Spaniſh pretenſions are e- 
qually fallacious; and both, but too 
obviouſly the clandeſtine dictates f 
the craity court of Verſailles. The 


ſquadron in Holland of eighteen large 
ſhips, now almoſt ready to put to ſea, 
moſtly conſiſting of ſixty and ſeventy 
gun ſhips, and the ſmalleſt amounting 
to fifty, can never be deſigned for ſer- 
vice againſt the infidels; becauſe ſmall 
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frigates, of eighteen or twenty guns, 
are the only proper ones for that 
purpoſe. | | 

No man of ſenſe can ſuppoſe that 
the parſimonious republic of Holland 
would expend ſuch conſiderable ſums 
in ſhip-building, and fitting out fo 
e ee a fleet, if the only uſe ſhe had 
or them, was the chaſtiſement of thoſe 
deſpicable antagoniſts. Nor can weima- 
gine that that really frugal ſtate, would 
be guilty of ſuch a ridiculous oftenta- 
tion as is conſequent of ſending out 
patading ſquadrons to ſea, airing her 

veſſels on the ocean, or diſpatching 
_ ſhips of war upon the fooliſh errand of 
finding out the longitude. Theſe are 
ſyttems of ſtate reſerved for the wiſe 
miniſters of another power! The ſtates 
muſt have that rational and adequate 
end in view fot which a ſenſible people 
would expend the requiſite ſums in 
building ſhips of ſo great a force. That 
end cannot be a cruizing campaign a- 
gainſt the Moors. Smaller ſhips (as I 
have ſaid) are only fit for that purpoſe. 
_ "Thoſe large men of war, building and 
built in Holland, muſt be intended to 
combat ſome ſtrong maritime power ; 
and what power ſo likely as that of 
Great Britain? With every other na- 
tion the Dutch are on real terms of 
' friendſhip. On England only, and her 
growing commerce, theſe trafficking 
republicans look with a moſt jealous 
eye. | | 

| : That deceitful republic is well ap- 
priſed of the umbrage ſhe has given to 
Great Britain. Her partiality to the 
French, in the late war, will not be 
| ſpeedily forgotten. Her contemptuous 

breach of treaty at the beginning of 
that war, and her open adherence to 
our enemies, through the whole of it, 
ſpoke the moſt hoſtile inclinationsto this 
crown and its alles. 
ſurpations of the Dutch upon our 
| coaſt, proclaim their piratical diſpoſi- 
tions; and their late inroacs on our 
colonies in the Eaſt Indies, give an un- 
deniable proof of their friendly reſolu- 
tions; or, rather, their ſavage intenti- 
ons to renew ſuch tragedies as have 
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February, 
been heretofore practiſed at Amboyna, 


Surinam, and Calcutta. It it evident 


they have forfeited every title to the 
treaties ſubſiſting between them andus, 
and yet, O ſhame of ſhames! no mi- 
niſterial patriot (I fear my zeal has 
hurried me into a contradiction in 
terms) has moved that thoſe treaties 
* be declared null and void. 

n reſpect to France, is it reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe that, exhauſted with a long 
and unſucceſsful war, ſhe is willing now 
to laviſh the ſhattered reſidue of her trea- 


ſure on building ſhips of force for pomp? 


Is it rational to imagine that ſhe is for- 
ming ſubſidy treaties, with ſtipulations 
for as large ſupplies of ſhipping as ſhe 
can find an opportunity to contract for, 
only forthe fake of parade? Can we ab- 


ſurdly believe, that that ſubtle monarch _ 


collects ſuch numbers of forces for the 
purpoſe of chaſtiſing his parliaments ? 
Or can we be ſuch ſtupid Gothamites 


as to conceive, that he is almoſt every 


where employing his emiſſaries in in- 


liſting ſoldiers and ſailors merely for 


the deſign of going a weapon- ſne wing? 
No. Common ſenſe rejects ſuch ridi- 
culous concluſions. If that power 
was really inclined for peace, ſhe has 


too much wiſdom not to diſtribute 
thoſe ſums in uſeful ſchemes of agri- 


culture, trade and commerce. 


But how comes it that the Scottiſh 


faction looks ſo filently on, whilſt 
theſe three maritime powers, France, 


Spain, and Holland, are arming with 
equal vigour, as if all Europe was on 


the eve of a bloody war? Is it proper 
that under. theſe circumſtances they 
ſhould be innattentive to warlike pre- 
parations, which, in all human proba- 
bility, are pointed at Great Britain 
only? Why do they neglect that re- 
medy which the laws of nations grant 
to every kingdom liable to danger from 


the hoſtile movements of their neigh- _ 
bours? Wiſdom perſuades, and juſtice 


warrants them, to demand of the arm- 


ing powers, in the mott peremptory _ 
terms, the true cauſe of theſe warlike 
If np ſatisfactory an- 

ſwer is given, they have then a right to 
| 5 | treat. 


appearances. 
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1 
treat, as declared enemies, thoſe na- 

tions that refuſe a clear and friendly 
reply to ſuch a reaſonable queſtion; 

and by every poſſible means to prevent 

the junction of forces deſtined for pur- 

poſes too dark to be avowed. This 
ſpitited conduct 1s conſiſtent with the 
conſtant practice of all wiſe ſtates un- 

der the like circumſtances. That firſt 
ſuch vigorous meaſuies; and not- 
withſtanding the Scotch author of the 
« Diſſection of the North Britain, 
number 45, has this week recommen- 
ded the putting the laws againſt pro- 
pheſying in force, I will nevertheleſs 
venture to predict, that if ſome mini- 
ſter does not ariſe (fraught with the 
ſpirit of a Pitt) to adopt ſuch animated 
ſteps, the day will come when Eng- 
land will deeply rue that ſhe, had not 
the aſſiſtance of ſo able a patriot, at 

ſuch an intereſting period. * 


« 


- 
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i quid nowiſti rectius iſtis 
Candidus impertt ; 5 non, his utere me- 
cus. HOR. 


T and blameable in- 
attention of the Scottiſh faction 
ro our intereſts in foreign affairs, was 
the ſubjeQt of my laſt paper. I ſhall 
now, as a proper ſupplement, examine 
into their behaviour in our domeſtic 
concerns, in regard to thoſe meaſures. 
that are abſolutely neceſſary for the 
advantage of this great city, the im- 
provement of our inteſtine happineſs, 
and the increaſe of our national quiet. 
It muſt be univerſally admitted, 

that population is a point of the firſt 

conſequence to every government; 
and as generally allowed, that a plenty 
of proviſions, at a moderate rate, muſt 
be highly promotive of ſo important 

an end. It is, therefore, the indiſ- 
penſible duty of every miniſter of the 
crown, and every faithful ſervant of 
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1 
the public, to uſe the moſt unwearied 
application, in producing, by every 
mild and eaſy method, throughout the 
kingdom in general, but more eſpeci- 
ally the metropolis, the greateſt pleni- 
tude, and the utmoſt cheapneſs, in the 
various conveniencies and neceſſaries 
of life. A few obſervations on the 
preſent ſituation of things, in this in- 
tereſting particular, will plainly ſhew 
how far the able, patriot ſtateſmen of 
Great Britain, adhere to ſuch an in- 
cumbent rule of conduſt. 
The dealers in coals monopolize that 
commodity, and grind the Nowak the 
poor at pleaſure : The yenders of pro- 
viſions parcel out their ſtock in what 
way, and exact what price for them 
they think proper. No inſpection is 
made into the markets. No regulati- 
ons propoſed, or, if propoſed, none of 
them exerted to prevent ſuch groſs, 
ſuch inhuman impoſitions. No me- 
thods are taken to bring theſe inipor- 
tant articles to town (for I ſhall con- 
fine my arguments chiefly to London) 
to reduce the exorbitant price they 
bear, although it is known to be ex- 


7 


> 


... tremely practicable ; and almoſt every 
man in the nation, is ſenſible of what 


appointments are requiſite for that ſa- 
un purpoſe, W 

As a plentiful and cheap ſupply of 
the ordinary means of ſubſiſtance not 
only ſerves to collect but increaſe the 
human race, the firſt great object of 
government ſhould be, in every coun- 
try, the introduction, and the ſtricteſt 
execution of all proper laws neceflary 
to prevent or remove a dearth, In 
England, there are, as yet, ſeveral in- 
ſtitutions wanting on this head: and 


as this baneful defect is productive of 


much anxiety in the benevolent boſom 
of our monarch (Who deeply feels for 
the ſufferings of his ſubjects) as well 
as oppreſſively detrimental to ſociety, I 
believe it will not be unacceptable, if 
I attempt to point out the means of 
leſſening ſuch pinching calamities. 
The preſent almoſt unexampled price 
of proviſions, is one of the great proofs 
of the extraordinary merit of a glori- 
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ous Scottiſh peace. It is abſolutely an 
event of which there does not exiſt a 
precedent. No ſuch incident was ever 


concomitant with a general pacificati- 
on! No ſuch effect ever followed ſuch 
a cauſe! Hiſtory, indeed, informs us, 
that war and famine have frequently | 

e hand in hand together; and that, 
whilſt the war continued, an enhance- | 
ment of the prices of proviflons, and 
of the neceflaries of life, have natu- 
I re- 
mernber the able writer of the Craftſ- 
man, in the year of the great froſt, ' 
1740, ſpeaking ſomething on this to- 
pic, ſays, , The preſent price of coals f 
is not only a very great hardſhip on the 
pot; but even the rich, and chiefly | 
occaſioned by the preſent! war; for by 
the hot preſs upon the colliers and 
coaſtets, the town was not half ſuppli- 


rally ſucceeded ſuch ia ſcarcity. 


ed with fuel before the hard weather 
began, which no exigencies of ſtate 


ouglit to prevent in ſo-popuſons a city)? * 


But what is to be ſaid now! No ex- 
cuſe, whatever, can be alledgged. We. 


have now no war, no pteſſifig no exi- 1 


gence of ſtate, no had weather, 
whereby the means of ſübſiſtance are 
rendered ſcarce and deaf. There ne- 
ver Was an "nt ron before, in any age 


ot country, of peace not being pro- F 


ductiye of a greater degree of pleni- 
tude and cheapneſs (in theſe. inpor- 
tant articles) than in a time of war. 
It was reſerved for 'a Scottiſh miniſtry,” 
within an Engliſh kingdom, to mid- 
wife into the world a treaty of peace 
that has been ſucceeded by ſo many 
wonderfully glorious, - and truly un- 


parallelled effects! Future ages will 


never credit the amazing tale! Nor 


ſure, poſſible, that a city wallowing in 


quire, indeed, a very uncommon de- 


lity of want in the midſt of plenty. It 
is a paradox which taoſe who feel can 


complaints, an 


1 


every ſort; 
gree of credulity to admit the poſſibi- 
lue here. 


Febrighy, 


ſcarcely reconcile. to fact. Vet, un- 
connnon as it may be, this is a ma- 
lignant diſtemper which a metropolis, 
the miftreſs of the world, abſolutely 
labours under in theſe firſt days of 
peace; and no ſtate phyſician is found 
ſo compaſſionately patriotic, and ſo 
medically fkilful, as to hold forth to a 
legiſlative college, her complication of 
5 ſubmit to their opi- 
nions a preſcription for a radical and 
permanent cure. | 
As to coals, the method of : appoint- 
ing a moderate price for that uſeful 
icle is fo keel obvious, that it 
s teally wonderful none of dur great 
men in pobyer have been politic enough 
to ingfatiate themſelves with the public, 
by the propoſal of ſo populat : an ordi- 
nance, If the proportion of the price 


in the 22 with the ori! ina} coſt at 


the pit, or in the port from whence 
the on is ſhipped, was juſtly 
determined, with a+ due regard to the 


known expence and danger of the voy- 


age ; if eyery maſter of a collier was 
obliged t&bring along with his cocket 
a certificate from the chief magiſtrate 
from whence! he comes, ſetting forth. 
the true price of his cargo at the foun- 


tain head, or on the key where it was 
taken in; and if the proportion alſo 


between the value in the pool, and 


the ſelling p rice in the different parts 


of this city 99 its environs (circum- 


| ſcribed to the bills of mortality) was in 
like manner aſcertained; I ſay, if theſe, 
or ſome ſuch regulations were once a- 


dopted, it is manifeſt that no dealer in 


coals, from the proprietor at the pit 


down to the loweſt retailer, could any 


5 longer levy thoſe exorbitant contribu- 
will they ever believe it, in any mea- 


tions on the public they 7 now ſo arbi- 


_ trarily impoſe. 
riches,” could experience the pains at- 
tendant on poverty; or that a people 
pofleſſing an abundance of Every bleſ- ; 
ling of nature, could groan under the 
bitter evils of a dearth! It would re- 


Nor is it more difficult to ſhew the 


means by which the prices of provi- 
ſions may be leſſened, With equal ad- 
Ireland, our fifter- kingdom, 


vantage. 
abounds with the neceſſaties of ſife of 


ſame intereſt with us, nearly the ſame 


Conſtitution; 


excellent in their kind, 
and two thirds under the common va- 
The people, too, have the 
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conſtitution; abſolutely the fame love 


ma- for liberty; and, are engaged in juſt 
Dolis, the ſawie ſtruggle againſt the iron hand 
itely of miniſterial power. Dublin venerates 
s of the learned abilities, and untainted 
und honeſty, of the patriotic judges of our 
i © court of common pleas: and if we en. 
to a cept the placed and penſioned tools, 
n of the whole of that kinzdom loudly ap- 
opi- plaud theit ſpirited. duct. The 


noble ſentiments of kla Ltith carry full 
convickion of the utility, of our eſtab- 


MInt- übe ſtricteſt cormection with a 
eful people #9 much in Principle like our- 
at it ſelves. This alone Gould, be a ſufficient 
Teat motive 88 induce us to ſuch a ſtep; 
ugh but hen the piaſpect of a mutual 
iblic nation interef, ſtrongly backs ſuch a 
di- hunps hy of fouls, there cannot be an 
rice arg 


If zent tg warrant! a delay. No 
che e Fould be more prudent, no 
n/eAvre more juſtifiable, than to take 
off the reſtraining laws upon the im- 
»ortation of the articles and neceſſaries 
of life from that plentiful iſland. . The 
good conſequences would immediately 
appear in both kingdoms. Both nati- 
ons would be inriched ; and thoſe 
bonds of friendſhip would be, ſtrength- 
; n tells us, ſhould, if 


ened, which, reaſon 


was potſible, be made indiſſoluble. 9 
alſo know it has been objetted, that 


1 


eſe, whether the value of the annual returns 
e a- of the beſt farms would be ſufficient 
r in to pay the labour beſtowed on them, 
pit the land-tax, and other public bur- 
any thens, without affording a ſingle ſhil- 
bu- ling of rent to the landlord. To this 


ovi⸗ advanced. Cheapneſs in the means 
ad- of ſubſiſtence, would moſt certainly 
on, collect, and undoubtedly multiply, in- 
> of dividuals. An increaſe of inhabitants 


would improve our cultivation, enlarge 
our manufactures, extend our com- 


the merce, heighten our importance, and 
me add to our ſtrength. Proviſions thus 
On ; | 
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©. The, vaſt, and almoſt in 


intereſts would be infallibly blended: 


landed intereſt would fomewhat: ſuffer, 


nual rent-roll, it ſurely follows, that 


Th 
plentiful, and thus redueed in price 
agriculture, commerce, trade, and ma- 
nufactures, by that means, thus encou- 
raged— England would ſwarm with 
rich and induſtrious denizons, whoſe: 


„„ 


heaven) become her aſſured protection 
againſt her enemie ... 
finite multi- 
tudes of people thus collected and in- 

creaſed thus brought and kept to- 
gether by the firm ties of mutual inte- 
reſt could not fail, from their num- 
bers, proportionably to enlarge the 
public revenue, raiſe the rent- roll, and 
actually produce a yeatly addition to 
the capital value of land, in both king- 
doms. By theſe means, the landholders - 
eſtates in England and Ireland, would 
be put on a certain footing of riſing an- 
nually in value, by the growing number 
of ſubjects that would be annually ad- 
ded to the ſtate; their joint / landed 
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with the greater intereſts of increaſ- 
ing commerce; their national ſchemes 
and national views united; and this 
natural communion of views would be 
neceſſarily productive of the moſt ner- 
vous mutual ſtruggles to promote the 
freedom, happineſs and); proſperity: of 
this great empire; nor can we reaſona- 
bly doubt but that ſuch a joint exertion, 
would naturally teem with great events, 
proportionably beneficial, and equal- 
ly glotipus, to both iſilandes 
| «array it were certain that the 
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for a ſhort time, by fuck af regulation; 
yet as the commercial part of this king- | 
dom conſtitutes the moſt valuable ſhare 
of the community, and the gains of 
traffic far exceed, very far! the an- 
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the advantage of the landholder ought 
to yield, for a time, to that of the 
mercantile ſubject? However, this is 
not the caſe. Their intereſts, by no 
means, claſh; but, properly under- 
ſtood, play the one into the other. 
Commerce increaſes. inhabitants, and 
| they, 
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intereſts. 
great men, now-a days, are not averſe 
to ſuffering inconveniencies in their 


78 
they, in proportion, conſume the pro- 
ductions of the field. To acquire the 
firſt, we muſt, therefore, leſſen the 
market-rates of proviſions ; and to at- 
tain that important point, the moſt 
ſalutary meaſure is, indiſputably, to al- 
low a free importation of every neceſ- 
fary article from Ireland. 


The ordinance here adviſed is not a 


partial meaſure calculated to advance 


the intereſts of one ſet of men on the 


ruin of another. No; there is no- 


thing ſo Scottiſh in it ? It is a wholeſome 
and laudable law, tending in the ſtrong- 


eſt manner, to the good of all; con- 
necting with the advantages of Eng- 
land, thoſe of a people who highly 
merit every mark of our affection; and 
even adopting the wide-extended view 
of the joint-benefits of the human kind, 
into our political ſyſtem. Such a wiſe 
and prucent diſpoſition, aiming at the 
univer{al intereſt of the whole, cannot 
poſſibly be oppoſed, except by that 
faction who have preferred, with fo 


high a hand, the emolument of the 


worſt and moſt undeſerving part of the 
Britiſh ſubjects to all the reſt 


. 


That ſome reaſonable regulati 


propoſed, for ever relieve the poor, 
and always preſerye the public from 


future impoſitions in the articles of 
life, is ſo very apparent, that I can 
ſcarce tell which to admire moſt, the 


ſupine neglect of our modern ſtateſmen 
to their country's, or their own family 
But it ſhould ſeem as if the 


own fortunes, provided the diſtreſs, a- 


_ riſing from their indolence, falls doub- 


ly heavy on thoſe below them. For 


any care the Scottiſh faction take of 


us, we may be chilled and ſtarved to 
death at home, or murthered abroad. 
Whether we fall under the oppreſlive 
hands of monopolizing ſavages here, 
or fink under the carnage of A- 
ſiatic and American ſavages there, 
they pay the like attention to our 
groans, our blood, our remonſtrances, 
and our complaints. Phd 
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February, 


8 To the Nok TR BriTtoN. 
Sir, = | 
I Find the papers have contradicted 
(ſeemingly from authority) your 
aſſertion in numb. 82, that it had been 
hinted to the greatothicers of the army 
and navy, that 1 muſt not enter the 
club in Albenmrle-ftreet. Now, Sir, 
you may rely upon it, that your infor- 
mation was authentic, and that ſuch an 
intimation (not . actual command) 
has been given; | 2 
gree of caution as not to appear, abſo- 
ſutely, to proceed immediately from 
the higher powers. 


It is no wonder, Mr. North Briton, 


that any endeavour ſhould be made to 
leſſen the credit of the only writer Who 
has virtue and ſpirit enough to exp ſe 


the blunders and oppreſſions of a verk. | 


and c——pt ad n. 
I am Sir, | | * 
your moſt humble ſervant, 


e bee an Often. 


ons of 


| | The Nonrn BxiTon, N28. 
this fort would fully anſwer the end e 


1 


—— 


Saturday, February 18, 1764. Y 


„It is very natural for a people bred up 
in high ideas of their own liberty, to 
be wery inquiſitive into the conduct of 


every man in the adminiſtration ef 


public affairs. 


Common Sensz, No 173: 


HE painful ſtate of ſuſpenſe the 


the ſafety of the prince and princeſs 
of Brunſwic, could not but rouſe in 
the minds of all true Englithmen, and 
every ſincere friend to that illuſtrious 


family, a ſtrong reſentment againſt the 
| Scottiſh herd, whoſe dark intrigues 
had fo ſuddenly driven their ſerene _ 
highneſſes from this iſland; and forced 
them to expoſe themſelves to all the 


dangers of the ſeas in ſuch an inclement 
and tempeſtuous ſeaſon. 
| 7 however; 


ut with ſuch a de- 


public were in laſt week, for 


The ſorrow, bo 


1764. 
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however, which we felt on this inte- 
reſting occaſion, is at laſt happily re- 


moved. Our fears on that head (no 
thanks to that party which triumphs 
in our griefs) are at an end; and we 
have now full leiſure to deliberate, 
without that additional load on our 
minds, on the various miſinanagements 


of our puny politiciaus of ſtate; to re- 
gect on our confuſion at home, and 


our anarchy abroad. | 
The ſlaughter of our fellow ſubjects 
in the Eaſt-Indies, is a too melancho- 
ly event to paſs unnoticed ; and muſt 
have been the effect of miſrule ſome- 


to throw the blame wholly on the ſer- 


vants of the company, but that, be- 


lieve, is carrying {t too far: no man 
of common ſenſe can believe that our 
good friends, the French and Dutch, 
have been totally unconcerned in 
this dreadful miſchief, Have we al- 
ready forgotten how the Dutch ac- 


Batavia? Have the innumerable perfi- 
dies of the French, from our earlieſt 
knowledge of them, efcaped our me- 
mories ? Or can we imagine that either 
of theſe people are become more juſt 
and conſcientious than their anceſtors ? 
The truth is, every foreign account 
rives us but too much reaſon to fear 


the inſtability of our highly extolled 


peace; every mail confirms our ſtrong - 


ſuſpicions of a riſing ſtorm; and the 
warlike preparations of Holland, 
France, and Spain, plainly point out 
their hoſtile machinations. . 


The diſregard ſhewn to lord Clive, 


who, by a kind of intuitive military 
werit, not only reſcued the company's 
fairs from deſtruction, but abſolute- 
y raiſed them to the higheſt pitch of 
opulence and glory, was a moſt 'unex- 
wpled proof of ingratitude in the vot- 
ng ttockholders; and the fawning 
ireſs on the peace, was a celebrated 
G\0ence how ſtrongly miniſterial in- 
luence can command ſervility from 


ettors differ in temper from their 


where. Great pains have been taken 


quired a treacherous poſſeſſion of 


lie greateſt bodies. Can we with 
lon ſuppoſe that the committee of 
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electors; or can we imagine that the 
diſpoſitions of their ſervants in the Eaſt 
are oppoſite to the affections of thoſe 


who deputed them? A ſimilar cauſe 


naturally produces ſimilar effects. For 
inſtance ; the man who is the buyer 
of votes, on any occaſion, will cer- 
tainly ſell whatever favours a majority 
of ſuch voices may have given hi:n the 
power of granting, or the intereſt of 
procuring. Again, the ſervant who 
purchaſes ſuch a favour, whether it be 
a governorſhip, or any other poſt what- 
ever, will undoubtedly reimburſe his 
expences, and pay hinfelf for his 
trouble, although, in the effecting it, 
he bartered his hunour, and injured. 
his maſter. „ 4 
But to return. Ignorance, inaccu- 
racy, obſtinacy, or ſome thing worſe, 
has given a mortal ſtroke to our nati- 
onal intereſt in Aſia, and expoſed our 
ſettlements there to the malice of ſe- 
cret foes, and the depredations of o- 
pen ones. Are the preſent governors 
in the eaſt, men of the moſt ſhining 
merit in that ſervice? I fear not. Are 
the abilities of the now direQors of 
that company, equal to thoſe who op- 
poſed them? "They themſelves are too 
modeſt not to anſwer for me, No. Have 
we not already ſeen a feartulneſs, leſt ' 


the Argus-eyed public ſhould peep in- 


to the management of affairs, which 
the upright managers of them are not 


willing ſhould be inſpected: trembling 


at the voice of truth, they immure 
themſelves in Weſtminſter Hall. Dread- 
ing the liberty of the preſs, they threat- 
en us with the legal rod of power. In- 
ſtead of argument, we are ſhewn an 


information. Inſtead of openly trying 


the merits of a cauſe, before the 
Vin tribunal of the public, every 
tifling means is taken to prevent the 
nation from knowing what they have 
an undoubted right to be acquainted 
with. I will take upon me to aſſert, _ 
what every one who has the leaſt know- 
ledge of him will confirm, that if 
Lord Clive was at the head of the 


dicection in the Eaſt India Company 
(whatever were his political tenets) 


there 
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there would be no agents appointed 
abroad, who would ſhrink at an exa- 
mination Which every honeſt man 
would be glad to undergo ; that no 
pitiful Nabob would venture to mur- 
ther the ſubjects of this realm; and 


that every remonſtrance from the preſs, 


any way relative to that ſociety, would 
meet with all the attention which a 


due regard for truth deferves, and a 


proper veneration for the opinion of 
the public perfuades. But be this as 
it may, I muſt think it ſcarcely credi- 
ble, that the Nibob of Bengal would 


have/plunged himſelf into a war with 
_ the Engliſh, if he had not been ſe- 


cretly inſtigated to it by our rivals. 
The cowardice of theſe Aſiatics almoſt 


_ exceeds belief. An hundred of them 
will fly from half a dozen armed Euro- 
peans. Without ſome of the latter 
to head or excite them, they are too 

daſtardly to attempt any thing of mo- 
ment; and even then the moſt ſpirited 
endeavours can hardly roufe a ſcore of 


them to look one European in the face. 


Romantic ſoever as this may appear, 
dare, nevertheleſs, appeal to all who 


know them, whether it 1s a whit more 
image chen true. 
If we turn to America, what is the 
change? We are preſented, indeed, with 
a view of another quarter of the globe; 


but do our affairs, there, wear a more 
peacrable or leſs ſanguinary aſpect than 
in the other? Caft our eyes to either, 
they are equally engaged in the hor- Pit 
rid fight of Engliſh ſubjeQs dying be- public, was factioned from the bare 
neath the butchering hands of tutored 
There is but one way to 
ſtop, or mitigate, the bloody practices 


ſavages. 


of the weſt. Let all intercourſe if poſ- 
ſible, but, at any rate, an open one, 


be prevented between our Indians and 


the French. At preſent they make 


frequent journeys to New Orleans, and 
in return for their commodities (for 


reaſons too obvious to ſpecify) are more 


than amply ſupplied with military 


ſtores and frenchified ſentiments: And 


though this proceeding is publicly 
| known, yet no efficacious (if any) in- 


ſtructions are ſent to our governors to 


/ . 


February, 
aboliſh or diſcourge ſuch a baneful 
commutation. Have the enormous 
ſums raiſed for the proſecution of the 
late war, been inſufficient to command 


us an univerſal peace? A peace as well 


in Aſia and America, as in Europe! 
I ſhould think not. 7 
Speaking on this topic, I cannot 
conceal a wiſh I have long entertained, 
that a true copy of the Exchequer 
books, conciſely ſtated and clearly ad- 


Juſted, was laid before the public. The 
people have borne the ſtupendous 


charges of the late war with an ala- 
crity never known in former ages; and 
they have, therefore, a right to ex- 


pect (I had almoſt ſaid demand) in te- 


turn, an open account in what manner 
thoſe immenſe ſums have been ex- 


pended? I will not affirm, that a great 


part has been applied to purpoſes for 
which it was never intended: but as 


many jealous ſurmiſes have ariſen on 


that head, it is abſolutely incumbent 
(as well for the honour of thoſe who 
have had any ſhare in the management 
of the public money, as to remove the 
ſuſpicions of the nation) that ſuch a 


ſalutary ſtep ſhould be taken. It is 


certain, all great and good ſtateſmen 
pay that regard to their own fame, 
and that yeneration to the approba- 


tion of the kingdom, as to leave no 
ſtone unturned by which they may at- 


tain ſo high an acquiſition, as an un- 
bounded credit with the people When 
Pitt, that unparalleled ſervant of the 


in the adminiſtration which his un- 
equalled merit entitled him to, he re- 


queſted, he intreated that his papers, 
the Exchequer books, and every other 


voucher of his integrity, whilſt he was 
in power, might undergo the ſtriQeft, 
and moſt public examination: but 
this glorious ordeal was denied him. 
Why it was refuſed, I muſt acknow- 


ledge, is above wy, comprehenſion ; 


unleſs, indeed, it was thought that it 


might be eftabliſhing a precedent. of . 


too delicate à nature. If a diſtinct 
account of the ſeveral ſums that have 


been raiſed by taxes, exciſe, &c. from } 
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1764. 
the commencement, to the final ter- 
mination of the late war (or rather to 
the preſent time) together with an au- 
thentic ſtate of the uſes to which 
thoſe vaſt ſums have been appropriat- 
ed, were laid before the world, I may 
ſafely aſſert, that ſuch a requiſite and 
well- judged meaſure, would put it be- 
yond the reach of caluinny to aſperſe 
that upright adminiſtration, which 
ſubmitted to give fo ample a teſtimony 
of its own fidelity, and the juſtice of 
If it ſhould 
be thought an impropriety to print 


ſuch an arrangement of national ex- 


pences (though I cannot ſee wherein 
it can be deemed fo) it might ſuffici- 
ently anſwer the end propoſed, if it 
was fairly diſpoſed in ſuitable books, 
and depoſited in an office, ſet apart 
for that purpoſe, to which every per- 
ſon who thought proper might have a 
free recourſe, whenever, and as often, 
as they pleaſed. A meaſure of this 
ſort (I cannot repeat it too often) 
would be the moſt popular and pa- 
triotic imaginable ; and if the legiſ- 
lature was to impoſe a continuation of 
it trom year to year, I apprehend it 


would prove ſuch an effectual check up- 


on all future minifters as Would infal- 


libly prevent any diſſipation of the pub- 


lic revenue whatever. . 

I ſhould think myſelf ill-deſerving of 
that character I aſpire to- I mean a 
watchful ſervant of my king and 
country—if I were to conclude this 


paper without animadyerting on an 


incident of a very aſtoniſhing nature ; 
and remarking the daring arrogance of 
the tory ſcribblers, enliſted under the 


banners of the Scottiſh party. The 


meaneſt tools of that inſolent faction 
licentiouſly aſſume the moſt unheard 
of liberties with the greateſt names; 
and (confounding every diſtinction 
between . vice and virtue) wickedly 
calumniate the moſt - patriot endea- 
vours, by raiſing, as far as they are 
capable, the higheſt criminal diſtruſts 
of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages, who are 


conſtitutionally leagued, for the ſupport 
of their country, and the honour of 


February, 1764. 
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their prince. I was led into this reflecti- 
on at this particular junctute, on reading 


8 t 


the [Scotch] London chronicle of the 
fourth inſtant, in which the principles 
of the whigs, or revolutioniſts, are not 
only ſcurrilouſly miſrepreſented, but 
the loyalty of almoſt the whole Engliſh 
nation is baſely traduced : and this, 
too, by a {uppoſition, amounting near- 
ly, if not altogether, to a miſptiſion of 
treaſon. The lines are theſe ; 
On theC es H — 4 Cob, in 
1 4 « 1904. 5 
« At laſt, it is plain, ſome W- gs are 
« as of yore, [tour 
The fame in forty eight and ſixty- 
« Kings, and all kingly government 
& they hate, * t in date. 
« And Wh—gandR—d-h—ddiffer 
Take care, great G. who's next; 
for thote who dine 
On facred C——les's head, may 
| « ſup on thine.” LO 
I ſhould be glad to know how, or in 
what one 1 1 any of the Whigs 
have made it plain, or even given the 
leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, they are haters 
of kings and all kingly government? 
hope the Scotch editor of the Lon- 
don chronicle, does not mean to inſinu- 
ate the glorious revolution of eighty 
eight, as ſuch an inſtance! How ſcan- 
dalouſly is the loyalty of the Whole na- 
tion ſtruck at, by the intimation that 


there poſſibly can exiſt any club or ſet 
of men, and much leſs 


are ſuch enemies to kings and all King- 
ly government ! Is there ſuch a ſociety 
as the C—es H—d C—b in being? 
The editor of the London chronicle, 
I preſume, muſt know there actually 
is, or he would never have introduced 


his lines with theſe words, On the 


« C—esH—d C—b, in the ook 764.” 
I am no ſtranget to the club of Whigs, 


or Revolutioniſts, in Albemarle-ſtreet, 


but 


and I glory in that en . 125 
18 ept, 


where the C—es H—d C— 


which the Scotchman affirms ſubſiſts 
at this time, remains in the editor of 
the London chtonicle to tell. Nay, 
he ought, he muſt declare it. Loy- 
alty 


commands it. It is certainly a 
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meeting of the moſt dangerous nature; 
becauſe was it not ſo, there would not 
have been the leaſt reaſon for the 
Scotchman's caution. 

% Take care, great G. who's next“ 
I will poſitively aſſert, that it is very 
nearly, if not an abſolute miſpriſion of 
treaſon, againſt the beſt and moſt ami- 
able of ſovereigns, in the editor of the 
London Chronicle, to conceal it. Had 
the writer, indeed, ſaid 

a — thoſe who dine 

On ſacred C les's head, would 

| „ ſup on thine,” 7, 
it might, perhaps, have paſſed unno- 
ticed. That word would have only 


expoſed the treaſonableneſs of their 


deſires. But the expreſſion of 

** — may ſup on thine“ 
abſolutely implies not only the poſſibi- 
lity, but even extends to the proba- 


\ bility of ſuch a deteſted, traiterous, 


parricidal event; and, therefore, 
ſtrongly and loudly calls on the Scotch 
editor of the London Chronicle (who- 


ever he is) to make an open declaration 


where that infernal club is held, and 


who the parties are that compoſe it; 
in order to diſperſe ſuch a diabolical 
ſociety, and bring to puniſhment a ſet 
of traitors, who, he fays, do dine on 


facred C——les's head; and, accord- 


ing to him, unleſs great G. takes care, 
may next ſup on his. I will freely ac- 
knowledge (and, I hope, it is a laudable 
as well as loyal confeſſion) that my un- 
bounded zeal for the welfare of the 
moſt amiable monarch in the worle, 
might hurry me to miſtaken interpre- 
tations of ſome things; but, I believe, 
in this caſe, there is not a man exiſting 
who reads theſe atrocious lines, fo dar- 
ingly handed to the public in the Lon- 


don Chronicle, that will, that can 
think, they may poſſibly bear a diffe- 


rent conſtruction from what I have 
given them. How the Scotch editor 


of that paper will reconcile his con- 


duct to loyalty; or find any perſon to 
ſhelter him, or any law to protect him, 
from that puniſhment he is certainly 
liable to, for ſuch an almoſt, if not 
really, treaſonable publication, I own 
I am at a loſs to gueſs. 


State Papers. 


The humble Addreſs of the Lords Spiri- 


tual and Temporal of Ireland, in 
Parliament aſſembled, on the Marriage 
ef her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs 
 Avguſta. 


To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 
Moſt gracious Sovereign, | 


5 E your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the lords 


ſpiritual anti temporal, in parliament 
_ aſſembled, beg leave to offer our moſt 


humble and fincere congratulations to 
your majeſty, on the happy folemni- 


zation of the marriage of her royal 


highneſs the princeſs Auguſta, with 
his ſerene. highneſs the hereditary 
priace of Brunſwie and Lunenburg. _ 
Your majeſty, by forming this ſtrict 
alliance with that moſt illuſtrious 
houſe, has given a freſh proof of your 


wiſdom, and of your watchful concern 
for the liberties and the proteſtant in- 
tereſt of Europe. The eminent ſer- 


vices and moſt exalted valour of his 
ſerene highneſs, in ſupport of that 


cauſe, during the late glorious war, 


had in a peculiar manner endeared his 


perſon and character to your majeſty's 
ſubjects of theſe kingdoms; and al- 


though they muſt be affected with 
concern, on your majeſty's being de- 
prived of the preſence of a princeſs, a- 


dorned with every valuable and amiable 
accompliſhment, yet they muſt obſerve 
with pleaſure, and acknowledge with 
gratitude, that thoſe virtuesand ſervices, 
which have been ſhining objects of na- 


tional admiration, are thus highly con- 


ſidered by your majeſty, and dignified 
by this moſt diſtinguiſhed and ineſtima- 
ble reward. 9 
| We 


February, 


ſo diſtingui 
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We humbly entreat your majeſty and continue the happineſs of the illuſ- 


to accept our warmeſt wiſhes, that 
this joyful marriage may prove a fruit- 
ful ſource of continued felicity to your 
majeſty, and to the princeſs, and of 
ſtrength to your royal houſe ; and that 
it may be bleſſed with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſsful and falutary conſequences, 
that have attended every other mea- 
ſure which your majefty has ſo wiſely 


determined, and fo fteadily purſued, 


through the courſe of your molt auſpi- 
cious and happy reign. 


"VOSS 2 


The humble Addreſs of the Knights, Ci- 
tizens, and Burgeſſes of Ireland, in 
Parliament aſſembled, on the ſame Oc- 

„„ 
To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſly. 
Moft gracious Sovereign, f IP 
E your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and. loyal fubjetts, the Com- 
mons of Ireland in parhament aſ- 


ſembled, beg leave to offer to your 


majeſty our congratulations upon the 
nuptials of her royal highneſs the 
princeſs Auguſta, with his ſerene 
highneſs the hereditary prince of Brunſ- 
wic Lunenburg. We obſerve, with 


the higheſt ſatisfaction, this new in- 


ſtance of your majeſty's prudence and 
diſcernment, in uniting more cloſely 


to your royal houſe, a prince, whoſe 


great and eminent virtues have render- 
ed him one of the principal ornaments 
and bulwarks of the proteſtant in- 


tereſt ; and Europe muſt be ſenſible 


of your majeſty's juſtice and goodneſs, 
in rewarding the merits of a prince of 
Ped and heroic a character, 
with ſo amiable and accomplithed a 
princeſs. 5 
The proſperity we have long enjoy- 
ed under the government of your ma- 
jeſty's auguſt family, makes us ſeize, 


with the molt lively gratitude, every op- 


portunity to convince the world of our 


inviolable attachment to your majeſty's | 
perſon ; and to ſhew, how warmly and 
ſincerely we intereſt ourſelves in every 


event, which can promote the ſtrength, 


trious houſe of Brunſwic. 
His Majefly's moſt gracious Anſwer. | 
GEORGE R. 


LIS wajeſty receives very graciouſly 


the dutiful and loyal addreſs of 


the houſe of commons, upon the mar- 
riage of his ſiſter, the princeſs Auguſta, 
with the hereditary prince of Brunſwick 
Lunenburg; and obſerves with plea- 
ſure the ſhare they take in the general 
ſatisfaction, which that happy alliance 
has given to all his people. This 
mark of their affectionate attachment 
to his majeſty's perſon and family, is 
very agreeable to his majeſty; and 
they nay be aſſured of his majeſty's 
conſtant endeavours. to promote the 
happineſs of his ſubjects in his king- 
dom of Ireland. | 


G.R. 


A Report made by the Lords Committees 
appointed to enquire into the late tu- 
multuous riſings in the provinces of 


Munſter and Ulſter, and to confider 


what Means are moſt proper to pre- 


vent the ſame for the future. 
Die Martis 14, Die F ebruarij, 1764. 


The Earl of Carrick from the Lords Com- | 


miltees appointed to enquire into the 


late tumultuous Riſings in the Provinces 


of Munſter and Ulfter, c. made 
a the following Report, WIS. 
My Lords, © : 5 
HE lords committees appointed 


1 to enquire into the late tumul- 
tuous riſings. in the provinces of Munſter 
and Ulſter, and to conſider what 


means are the moſt proper to prevent 
the fame for the future, have met, 
and taken into conſideration the 
matter to them referred, and have 
come to the following reſolutions, viz. 


this committee, that there have been 


of late, frequent tumultuous riotous 


and treaſonable combinations and in- 


L 2 ſurrections 


Ke ſolded, That it is the opinion of 
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ſurrections of the lower people, in dif- 
ferent parts of the provinces of Mun- 


ſter and Ulfter, in dehance of the 
Jaws, to the terror of his majeſty's 


good ſubjects, and the diſturbance of 


the public peace, with great loſs to the 
induſtrious inhabitants, and manifeſt 
meerroption to the trade and manufac- 
tures of this kingdom, and who have 
alſo by wicked and unlawful threats 
and menaces, attempted to invade 
the private rights and properties, by 
law veſted in their fellow ſubjects, 
and by unjuſt and criminal oaths, to 
engage others in their traiterous pur- 
' poſes, in deſtruction of the authority 
of magiſtracy, and every legal and con- 
ſtitutional ſubordination. 
Reſolved, That itappears to this com- 
mittee, that the offences mentioned in 
their former reſolution, cannot be 
rendered more highly criminal, or the 


by any new law, than by the laws 
now in force, and that the judges who 


were intruſted with the commiſſion 


for the trials of thoſe who were indicted 
| for theſe offences, have executed the 

fame, with honour to themſelves, and 
to the public ſervice ; notwithitanding 
which, your committee have reaſon 
to apprehend the like ſeditious and 
traiterous diſpoſitions, have been en- 
Geavoured to be kept up, amongſt ig- 
norant and deluded people, by wicked 


and falſe inſinuations, of being favour- 
ed and protected from the rigour of the 


. | 

| Reſulved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that it would greatl 
tend to the quieting the minds of the 


people, the ſtrengthening the power 


of the magiſtrate, and preventing the 
like diſorders, for the future, if the tenſe 
of parliament were declared to the 
people, and that it would be a ſeaſon- 
able and effectual precaution to thoſe, 
who may have been deluded, by falſe 
and groundleſs ſuggeſtions, if they 
were made to underſtand, that the 
government, and each part of the 
legiflature have an equal abhorrence 


ot theſe outrageous and treaſonable of- 


Lords and Commons Aaadrefs. 
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fences, and are alike determined, 


upon a ſteady exertion of their whole 


and united authority in ſuppreſſing of 
them. | | | 


The joint Addreſs of the Lord. Spiritual 
and Temporal, and the Knights, Citi- 


Zens, and Burgeſſes of Ireland, in 


Parliament aſſembled, on the fame 


Occaſion. | 
To his Excellency Hugh, Earl of Nor- 


thumberland, Lord Lieutenant Gene- 
ral and General-Governor of Ireland. 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, | 
E his majeſty's moſt dutiful and 

loyal ſubjects, the Lords Spi- 

ritual and Temporal and the Commons 
of Ireland in parliament aſſembled, 


having ſeen, with the moſt ſenſible. 
concern, the many diſorders and out- 
offenders liable to ſeverer puniſhment, 


rages that have been committed in 
many different parts of this kingdom, 
in defiance of the laws, and violation 
of the public peace; think ourſelves 
called upon, by the duty we owe to 


the king, by the reſpect we bear to 


your excellency, and by our anxious 


regard for the welfare of our country, 


humbly to ſubmit to your excellency's 
conſideration our apprehenſions and 
ſentiments upon thoſe alarming appear- 
ances. | 72 

Had thoſe grievances (the pretend- 


ed occaſions of the late inſurrections) 
been found to have a real exiſtence, yet 


the violent and tumultuary attempts for 
redrefling them, would not have been, 
in the eye of the law, leſs criminal, 


and would, even in that caſe, have 
been what they now undoubtedly are, 


treaſon againſt the ſtate. 

But when no traces of oppreſſion 
can be ſeen, we can only impute theſe 
diſorders to the artful contrivances of 


deſigning men, who, from ſelfiſh and 
Intereſted views, have ſpread this li- 


centious ſpirit among the people, and 
raiſed in their minds a reitleſs and tur- 
bulent impatience of every legal and 
conſtitutional obligation. = 1 
And we muſt confeſs it to be a me- 
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ncholy reflection in a ſtate, the foun- 


2 lation and the _ of which is civil 
7 iberty, NO invafi { 
Sy colour be pretended, by theſe diſ- 


on whereof can with 


rbers of the public repoſe, that it 


Mecame neceſſary to call in the military 
Power in aid of the civil; without 
ehich interpoſition, the rapid progreſs 
f theſe diforders, could not, upon 


Jome late occaſions, have been ſo ef- 
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ectually withſtood. 


When we offer theſe conſiderations 


: o your excellency, we have the firm- 
eſt perſuaſion and confidence, that his 
majeſty has always made, and ever 


will make the laws of all his kingdoms, 
framed equally for the ſupport of his 
royal authority, and for the mainte- 


nance of the liberties of his ſubjects, 
the invariable rule of his government; 
and that it is his gracious intention, 
that all ranks and orders of men, 
E hould enjoy without diſturbance or 
E moleſtation, and be 
poſſeſſion of thoſe rights and privileges 


protected in the 


© allotted to them by the laws and the 
| conſtitution ; whoſoever exceeds thoſe 
E bounds, can lay no claim to that pro- 
tection. | | | | 


Nor have we the leaſt doubt, that 
your excellency's zeal for his majeſty's 


ſervice, and your ſincere concern for 


| the welfare of this country, in which 


you are ſo juſtly eſteemed, and ho- 
noured, will always incline your ex- 


cellency to uſe the moſt proper, as 
well as the moſt effectual means, for 
removing theſe miſchiefs, and this 
ſcandal from us. Len 

And, as we are convinced alſo, that 
your excellency will never direct the 


| power, with which you are ſo deſerv- 


edly veſted, but to ſuch wiſe and ſalu- 
tary purpoſes, we do on our parts, in 
this public and folemn manner, affure 


your excellency of our firm determina- 


tion, to exert our moſt ſtrenuous and 
conſtant endeavours, in- the ſupport 
of your excellency's authority, to- 
wards maintaining peace and good or- 
der through the country, the encou- 


raging activity in the magiftracy, the 


giving vigour to the laws, and for the 
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general preſervation of the civil and 
religious conſtitution. | £, 

And we cannot but entertain ſtrong 
hopes, that your excellency's clear 
nee and ſteadineſs, your hu- 
manity and temper, together with this 
ſolemn and public declaration of our 


full conviction of the neceſſity of put- 


ting a ſtop to theſe evils, and a conduèt 


in us conformable to this conviction, 
may produce this happy effect, in no 
long courſe of time: And as we rely 
on the moſt prudent and vigorous ex- 
ertion of your excellency's authority 


for this neceffary end, fo we truſt that 


the people, thus warned of the weak- 


neis, as well as wickedneſs of their 
former attempts, will not be again miſ- 


led, by falſe and groundleſs ſuggeſtions, 
that they will be brought to ſee the 


fatal tendency of their late blind and 
deſperate conduct, and to acknowledge 


that the authority of that government 
and thoſe laws, which they have con- 
temned and defied, can be the only 


means of ſecuring them againſt po- 


verty and ruin, and of preventing the 


utter ſubverſion of thoſe liberties, which 
have been made the ſpecious pretence 


of theſe wild and unjuſtifiable outrages. 
His Excellency's Anſwer. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Cannot ſufficiently expreſs the ſa- 
tisfaction I receive from this ad- 
dreſs. The wiſdom and dignity of 
your proceedings will not only produce 


the deſired effect at home, but will, 
I am perſuaded, be very highly appro- 
ved by his majeſty, and reflect true 


and laſting honour, upon the parliament - 
of Ireland. 0005 ina 
This clear and full declaration of 


your ſentiments muſt give much addi- 


tional weight to the authority of the 
magiſtrates, and animate them to a 
vigorous performance of their duty. 1 
aſſure you that J will not. be wanting 


in my conſtant endeayours ſteadily to 
execute his majeſty's known gracious 


intentions for the protection of the 


civil and religious conſtitution, and 


the rights, liberties, and properties of | 


his 
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his ſubjects of every rank, order and 
denomination. 

I concur entirely with you in enter- 
taining ſtrong hopes, that this reſult 
of your grave and wiſe deliberations 
will make a due impreſſion upon the 
minds of the deluded people, and will 
tend, in a great degree, towards ſecu- 
ring the continuance of that tranquillity 
which has been ſo happily preſerved 
in this metropolis, and in all parts of 
the kingdom, fince my arrival. But 
every poflible precaution ſhall ſtill be 
taken, in caſe of any new attempts, 
for the ſupport of the magiſtrates in 


Extradts from the Works of the Abb# St. Pierre. Feb. 


the execution of their office. Nor can 
future offenders expect any mitigation 
of the utmolt ſeverity of the law. 
Such is my firm determination; to 
which I ſhall think myſelf bound to 
adhere, by the duty I owe to his ma- 
jeſty; by my ſincere and earneſt defire 
to ſee this kingdom mantained in 
peace, and growing in proſperity; and 
by the gratitude to deeply impreſſed 
upon my mind to you, my lords, and 


to you, gentlemen, of the houſe of con- 


mons, tor your molt obliging, honout- 
able, ſteady, and effeQtual ſupport of 
my adininiſtration. 25 | 


Miſcellaneous Eſſang. 


Some entertaining Extrafts from the 
Wirks of the famous Abbe St. Pierre, 
lately publiſhed in Paris, entitled Po- 
litical Annals. ; 


[Tranſlated for the Dublin Magazine.] 
2 preface of this in- 


genious author, we confeſs, ap- 


pears to us to be very dry and unenter- 
taining to any but Frenchmen ; and 


the ſcheme which he has adopted from 
cardinal Alberoni or Portacarero, is 


obviouſly impracticable, viz. to have a 
- perpetual congreſs in the centre of 
Europe, to which every ſtate and king- 
dom ſhould ſend an ambaſſador, with 
full powers to treat of, and decide, by 


a majority, the part any ſtate or prince 


ſhould act on any occaſion; and if 
they refuſed to comply, all the reſt to 
fall on them. His ſcheme of having 
biſhops continue only for ten years, 
ſeems whiniical too. - 


We ſhall, however, ſelect ſome paſ- 


ſages of his preface, where he ſays, 
We have a cuſtom among us ve- 
ry prejudicial to the ſtate, which 1s, 
That, among the dukes and peers of 
France, the dignity of duke 1s heredi- 
tary. Now, it is evident, that to 
give more diſtinction to a perſon, who, 
often, has neither talents nor virtue, 
nor any fort of merit, than is given to 
a general of an army who has very 


great merit, is altogether ridiculous, 
and a ſoleciſm in government. I had 
hoped, that this falſe policy thould not 


have taken place ſo long as it has done, 


as we are daily becoming more reaſon- 
„ 

„The deceaſed duke Montemar 
uſed to ſay, that it made him aſhamed 
to be treated with more diſtinction, on 
certain occaſions, than the generals he 
ſerved under were; and maintained it, 
that the titles of baron, count, mar- 
quis, and duke, ſhould be perſonal 
only, and never hereditary ; that, in 
effect, it was ſquandering the national 


- treaſure, to let theſe rich rewards of 


merit reſt on perſons unworthy of any | 
reward or diſtinction whatever. 
Hie added, that the ſtate had as 
much need of honorary diſtinEtions | 
to beſtow on the rich, as of a fund for 
penſions to diſtribute among poor off- 
cers ; and did not approve of the prac- 
tice of Spain, in continuing the penli- Þ 
ons which had been given to the fathers, 
who had ſerved well, to their do-nothing 
children. | 5 


That public treaſure, of honours 4 
and marks of diſtinction, becomes the 


more precious and neceſſary, in pro- 


portion as the rich individuals of any) 
{tate are numerous; and ſtill more ſo, 


when the finances are exhauſted : but 
and prudence in be- 
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ſtowing them; and, except that of 
entlemen, no title of honour. ſhould 
be hereditary.” 

* # * Mr. Colbert, who had 
his education in the rich magazines of 
Maſcarini, the great merchant of Ly- 
ons, had there learned the firſt princi- 
ples of commerce and manufactures ; 
and it were to be wiſhed he had been 
a clerk, for two years, with ſome rich 
trader of St. Malo: he, then, had 
better formed his merchant-venturing 
ſociety than he has done, in the prin- 
ciples of which are two capital faults, 
which yet remain uncorrected. 

« The firſt, That the directors of 
the company ſhould hold their ſeat in 
'The 
ſecond, That the direction is in per- 


commerce themſelves. We may add 
to this a very conſiderable defect there 
is in our Eaſt India company, that the 
directors and ſub- directors of it, are 
but little intereſted in the ſucceſs of 
the company, to what the Engliſh and 
Dutch directors are in theirs. . 
« Cardinal Mazarine, bred up in 


court intrigues, had no comprehenſion 


of the utility of a large maritime com- 
merce, nor even of a reſpectable ma- 


nine. Thus, with the fineſt harbours, 


with the braveſt and moſt readily diſ- 
cplined ſubjects in the world, fcarcely 
could we put to ſea ten ſhips of fifty 
guns, in the year 1653, whilſt the 
Ungliſh, and, above all, the Dutch had, 
each of them, ten times the number, 
and much larger ſhips.” _ 

* * * public affairs are of two 
bits. The one governed by laws, of 
which the judges are interpreters, and 
vaich relate to the rights of particu- 
ars, in which the public is no farther 
ntereſted, than to ſettle every one's 
icht, and order how he ſhall ſecure it 
at the leaſt delay or charge. 

* But there are affairs of great im- 
do tance to the public, which, how- 
er, are not conſidered as requiring the 
umediate attention of government, 
uch as eſtabliſhments and preſervin 
vir forms; and, ordinarlly, theſs 


ſons who are not engaged in maritime 


kinds. 
or leſs fond of glory or pleaſure. 5thly, 

By what it is they principally glory in, 
or take pleaſure in. Gthly, It happens 
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are much neglected, becauſe the mini- 
ſter minds moſt what is moſt preſſing, 


though, comparatively, of no impor- 


tance ; ſo that the current of his buſi- 
neſs runs to the affairs of particulars 
who are moſt importunate, and the 


time is thus taken up, that he ought. 
to employ, in perfecting old eſtabliſh- 


ments and forming new. 


„There is a third kind of affairs 


regarding the public, which are 


preſſing as well as important, as finan- 


ces, foreign negotiations, and, above 
all, affairs of war, which differ much 


from thoſe of interior policy, juſtice, 
home commerce, and the like, which, 


in good meaſure, govern themſelves 


by cuſtom and precedent. 85 


„There are alſo affairs of court, 


which form a fourth ſpecies, and oc- 
cupy the. miniſters, more or leſs, in 
proportion as the prince is fickle, ti- 


mid, ſtupid, or irreſolute. Theſe are 
the intrigues of courtiers, who aim at 


diſplacing the miniſter, and getting 
themſelves into his place. 
fairs often take up the whole attention 
of the miniſter, to the great prejudice 
of the public, as to preſerve his place, 


he muſt have ſpies, informers, and 
mult manage the favourite, and the la- 


dies about court, and to them often 


ſacrifices the intereſts of the prince and 


ſtate. But theſe ſort of affairs are now 
leſs troubleſome to the miniſter, as the 


king has ſhewn great firmneſs and reſo- 
lution to ſupport him.“ | | 


* * # The character and man- 
ners of any nation are changed by the 
following cauſes. ü 

« 1ft, By the increaſe of the wealth 
or poverty of particulars. zdly, By 
the improvement of thoſe arts that 
render life more commodious. 3dly, 
By increaſe of commerce of certain 
4thly, As the people are more 


that a powerful ſpeaker, though a fa- 


natic, ſhall change the manners of a 
nation. The eloquence of fanatics is 


victorious, and, among the ignorant, 
fanaticiſm 
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his ſubjects of every rank, order and 
denomination. = 

I concur entirely with you in enter- 
taining ſtrong hopes, that this reſult 
of your grave and wiſe deliberations 
will make a due impreſſion upon the 
minds of the deluded people, and will 
tend, ina great degree, towards ſecu- 
ring the continuance of that tranquillty 
which has been fo happily preſerved 
in this metropolis, and in all parts of 
the kingdom, ſince my arrival. But 
every poſſible precaution ſhall ſtill be 
taken, in cafe of any new attempts, 
for the ſupport of the magiſtrates in 
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1764 
ſtowin 
gentle 
be he! 


the execution of their office. Nor can 
future offenders expeCt any mitigation 


Miſcellaneous Eſſays, 


Some entertaining Fxtrafts from the 
Wirks of the famous Abbe St. Pierre, 
lately publiſhed in Paris, entitled Po- 
litical Annals. ag 


[Tranſlated for the Dublin Magazine.] 


ff Gans angin preface of this in- 


genious author, we confeſs, ap- 
pears to us to be very dry and unenter- 
taining to any but Frenchmen; and 
the ſcheme which he has adopted from 
cardinal Alberoni or Portacarero, is 
obviouſly impracticable, viz. to have a 
perpetual congreſs in the centre of 
Europe, to which every ſtate and king- 
dom ſhould ſend an ambaſſador, with 
full powers to treat of, and decide, by 
a majority, the part any ſtate or prince 
ſhould act on any occaſion; and if 
they refuſed to comply, all the reſt to 


fall on them. His ſcheme of having 


biſhops continue only for ten years, 
ſeems whimſical too. 

We ſhall, however, ſelect ſome paſ- 
ſages of his preface, where he ſays, 
Wie have a cuſtom among us ve- 
Ty prejudicial to the ſtate, which is, 
That, among the dukes and peers of 
France, the dignity of duke is heredi- 
tary. Now, it is evident, that to 
give more diſtinction to a perſon, who, 
often, has neither talents nor virtue, 
nor any fort of merit, than 1s given to 
4 general of an army who has very 


of the utmolt ſeverity of the law. * * 
Such is my firm determination; to his edi 
which I ſhall think myſelf bound to Maſca 
adhere, by the duty I owe to his ma- ons, h 
jeſty; by my fincere and earneſt defire les o 
to lee this kingdom mantained in and it 
peace, and growing in proſperity ; and a clerk 
by the gratitude to deeply impreſſed trader 
upon my mind to you, my lords, and better 
to you, gentlemen, of the houſe of com- ſociety 
mons, tor your moſt obliging, honou:- ciples « 
able, ſteady, and effeQual ſupport of which 
my adininittration, « T 
| | the co1 
Parts, 
ſecond, 
| | ſons wi 
great merit, is altogether ridiculous, comme 
and a ſoleciſm in government. I had to this 
hoped, that this falſe policy ſhould not is in ou 
have taken place ſo long as it has done, ¶ directo! 
as we are daily becoming more reaſon- but litt 
able. the con 
„ The deceaſed duke Montemar Dutch 
uſed to ſay, that it made him aſhamed « Cg 
to be treated with more diſtinction, on WM court in 
certain occaſions, than the generals he Wl of the u 
ſerved under were; and maintained it, nerce, 
that the titles of baron, count, mar- ine. 
quis, and duke, ſhould be perſonal with thi 
only, and never hereditary ; that, in ¶ ciplined 
effect, it was ſquandering the national ¶ could v 
treaſure, to let theſe rich rewards of guns. i: 
merit reſt on perſons unworthy of any Wl Englith, 
reward or diſtinction whatever.  Wecich of 
He added, that the ſtate had as WM ind mu: 
much need of honorary diſtinétions WW * * * 
to beſtow on the rich, as of a fund for WM brts. 
penſions to diſtribute among poor oth- WM vlich t. 
cers; and did not approve of the prac- WI vhich er. 
tice of Spain, in continuing the penſi- lis, in 
ons which had been given to the fathers, ¶utereſte 
who had ſerved well, to their do-nothing igt, ar 
children. 5 MW! the le 
That public treaſure, of honours Wl © But 
and marks of diſtinction, becomes the ¶pwtance 
more precious and neceſſary, in pro- ver, are 
portion as the rich individuals of any i unegia; 
ſtate are numerous; and ſtill more ſo, uch as « 
when the finances are exhauſted : but 


requires choice and prudence in be- 
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ſtowing them; and, except that of 
entlemen, no title of honour. ſhould 
be hereditary.” : | 
* Mr. Colbert, who had 
his education in the rich magazines of 
Maſcarini, the great merchant of Ly- 
ons, had there learned the firſt princi- 
ples of commerce and manufactures; 
and it were to be wiſhed he had been 


a clerk, for two years, with ſome rich 


trader of St. Malo: he, then, had 


better formed his merchant-venturing 
ſociety than he has done, in the prin- 
ciples of which are two capital faults, 
which yet remain uncorrected. 

« The firſt, That the direQors of 
the company ſhould hold their ſeat in 
Paris, inſtead of ſome fea port. The 
ſecond, That the direction is in per- 
ſons who are not engaged in maritime 
commerce themſelves. We may add 
to this a very conſiderable defect there 
is in our Eaſt India company, that the 
directors and ſub-directors of it, are 
but little intereſted in the ſucceſs of 
the company, to what the Engliſh and 
Dutch directors are in theirs. = 

« Cardinal - Mazarine, bred up in 
court intrigues, had no comprehenſion 
of the utility of a large maritime com- 
merce, nor even of a reſpectable ma- 
ine. Thus, with the fineſt harbours, 
with the braveſt and moſt readily diſ- 
ciplined ſubjects in the world, fcarcely 
could we put to ſea ten ſhips of fifty 
runs, in the year 1653, whilſt the 
Engliſh, and, above all, the Dutch had, 
each of them, ten times the number, 
and much larger ſhips.” 

r * Public affairs are of two 


which the judges are interpreters, and 
vwaich relate to the rights of particu- 
ars, in which the public is no farther 
utereſted, than to ſettle every one's 
ght, and order how he ſhall ſecure it 
the leaſt delay or charge. 

* But there are affairs of great im- 
do tance to the public, which, how- 
er, are not conſidered as requiring the 
unediate attention of government, 
uch as eſtabliſhments and preſervin 
kcir forms; and, ordinarily, hats 


ners of any 

following cauſes. 
brts. The one governed by laws, of 
or poverty of particulars. 


are much neglected, becauſe the mini- 
ſter minds moſt what is moſt preſſing, 
though, comparatively, of no impor- 
tance; ſo that the current of his buſi- 


neſs runs to the affairs of particulars 
who are moſt importunate, and the 
time is thus taken up, that he ought 
to employ, in perfecting old eſtabliſh- 


ments and forming new. 

„There is a third kind of affairs 
regarding the public, which are 
prefling as well as important, as finan- 


ces, foreign negotiations, and, above 


all, affairs of war, which differ much 


from thoſe of interior policy, juſtice, 


87 


home commerce, and the like, which, 
in good meaſure, govern themſelves 


by cuſtom and precedent. ; 
„There are alſo affairs of court, 


which form a fourth ſpecies, and oc- 


cupy the miniſters, more or leſs, in 
proportion as the prince is fickle, ti- 
mid, ſtupid, or irreſolute. Theſe are 
the intrigues of courtiers, who aim at 
diſplacing the miniſter, and getting 
themſelves into his place. Theſe af- 
fairs often take up the whole attention 
of the miniſter, to the great prejudice 


of the public, as to preſerve his place, 


he muſt have ſpies, informers, and 
muſt manage the favourite, and the la- 


ſacrifices the intereſts of the prince and 
ſtate. But theſe ſort of affairs are now 
leſs troubleſome to the miniſter, as the 


king has ſhewn great firmneſs and reſo- 


lution to ſupport him.” 


„* *® * « "The character and man- 


« 1ft, By the increaſe of the wealth 


nation are changed by the 


dies about court, and to them often 


- 


2dly, By 


the improvement of thoſe arts that 


render life more commodious. 3dly, 
By increaſe of commerce of certain 
kinds. 4thly, As the people are more 
or leſs fond of glory or pleaſure. 5thly, 
By what 1t is they principally glory in, 
or take pleaſure in. 6thly, It happens 
that a powerful ſpeaker, though a fa- 


natic, ſhall change the manners of a 


nation. The eloquence of fanatics is 
victorious, and, among the ignorant, 
| 75 fanaticiſm 
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appeared firſt in 1660. | 
prince of Conde brought one from 
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fanaticiſm ſpreads like a contagion. 


7thly, A change of manners ariſes 
from long wars, be they either civil or 
foreign. Sthly, The manners of a peo- 
ple are changed by their being con- 
quered. qgthly, New manners and new 
cuſtoms ariſe from new eſtabliſhments, 
and new regulations made for reward- 
ing and honouring virtue and uſefu 
talents, or literary abilities.“ | 

The author aſſigns many other cau- 


ſes, but, we believe, too fine for 
practice. His 18th cauſe aſſigned for 


a change in manners, 1s, 
« Our principal court ladies, after 
the manner of all who have but a me- 


diocrity of genius, delight in dreſs and 


ſumptuouſneſs. Theſe give the faſhi- 
on to the ſmaller ſort about court; for 
it is a merit at court for one to be bet- 
ter ſet off, and richer dreſſed than an- 
Louis XIV. had ſucked in 
this taſte for dreſs in his infancy, and 
every one made his court by endea- 
vouring to excel that way; and many 


did ſhameful injuſtice to their creditors, 
to have themſelves diſtinguiſhed by 
their fine cloaths. 


Pleaſant diſtincti- 


on! Coaches came in uſe about 


1620; there were ſcarce an hundred 


in all Paris in 1658, and thoſe only 
uſed by great ladies. The men rode 
always about the town. The ſtreets 


were ill paved, and tumbrils had not 


been found out to carry off the dirt. 
Boots and large gilt ſpurs were faſhi- 


onable to viſit in for a great while; 
and though many had neither carriage 


nor horſe, yet they did not fail to make 
their viſits in white boots 'till very 
lately. Coaches, with glaſs windows, 


'The late 


Bruſſels that year. Theſe ſerved to 
augment luxury and indolence, to di- 


minith ftrength and health by leſſening 


_ exerciſe, and, from that date, a ſpe- 


cies of new diſtempers has ſeized on 
the rich. - Before that time there were 
no vapours, megrims, nerves, flatu- 
lencies, ſwimmings, with the other 
endleſs tribes of faſhionable complaints 


that have followed indolence and pam- 


pering. 


Feb 


In our civil wars gentlemen, efpe- 
cially officers, wore {words ; now, in 
peace, they do the ſame, very ridicu- 
louſly, and make it a mark of diſtinc- 
tion for a gentleman. Where is the 
difference of going to viſit, or to 
church, with a ſword or with a muſ- 
quet on? Swords are inconvenient 
both to the wearer and others, and 
would ſoon go after boots and gilt 

-ſpurs, if another mark for a gentleman 
were ſubſtituted. For example, 2 
piece of white filk embroidered, and 
worn on the breaſt ; or why not on the 
back ? it would become a great many, 
Cardinal Mazarin firſt introduced 
card-playing at court in 1648 ; he was 
a dextrous player, and played deep. 
He engaged the king and queen regent 
to play, and then every one, to make 
their court, ſtrove to accompliſh them- 
ſelves in the knowledge of games. But 
games of pure hazard, or chance, ſoon 
took place, at which they ſpent whole 
nights, to the ruin of health and for- 
tune. But the worſt was, the faſhion 
ſpread to the army, the city, and 
throughout the provinces. Before that 
time, there were converſations, meet- 
ings to talk on ſubjects. New and 
old books furniſhed matter for faſhion- 
able diſcourſe, to the improvement of 
wit and memory. By little and little 
the manly exerciſes became diſuſed, 
as mall, tennis, billiards, and the like, 
by which the men are enfeebled and 
made unhealthy, ignorant, unpoliſhed, 
and incapable of application, quite diſ- 
ſipated by gaming. BE 

Hy this faſhion of card-playing, the 
women, who before were reſpected by} 
the men, whom they kept at proper} 
diſtance, brought them to loſe all re- 
ſpect for them, when they paſſed 
whole nights with them at play, were 
often forced to borrow money fon e 
them, or not play, and every one 
knows how condeſcending and com- 
plying people in debt are 
.  Thete extracts from the author 5. 
general preface, we believe, ſufficient; 
out of that part of his work. j 
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1764. 
A Deſcription of the celebrated Gardens 
of Stow, in Buckinghamſhire. 


[Concluded from our laſt, page 43. 


V ER one door is this inſcripti- 
on: | 
Charum eſſe civem, bene de republica 
mereri, laudari, [et in odio, 
Coli, diligi, glorioſum eſt : metui vero, 
Efe invidioſum, deteſtabile, imbecillum, 
caducum. | 
Which is: : 
To be dear to our country, to deſerve 
well of the ſtate, to be praiſed, honour- 
ed, and beloved, 1s glorious : but to be 
dreaded and hated, is matter of ill-w1ll, 
deteſtable, weak, ruinous. 
Over the other door this: 
Juſtitiam cole et pietatem, que cum ſit 
magna in parentibus et propinquis, tum 
in patria maxima eſt. ERS 
Ea wita via eft in calum, et in hunc 
cetum eorum, qui jam vixerunt. 
In Engliſh thus: = 
Maintain juſtice, and thy relative du- 
ty; which, as it is great when exer- 
ciſed towards our parents and kindred, 
ſo is greateſt toward our country. That 
life is the way to heaven, and to this 
aſſembly of thoſe who have already 
lived. F 8 
From this place we have no diſtant 
proſpect; but, notwithſtanding that, 
it abounds with laſting beauties: it is 
really placed in a ſort of patadiſe, 
with things riſing adequate to that 
name. You ſee Friendſhip flouriſhing 
in immortal youth; in the Elyſian- fields 


are many great and virtuous mens 


names perpetuated, who have diſtin- 


guiſhed themſelves in this world by an- 
1wering the end of their creation. Near 
this place alſo is a good emblem of 


thoſe who have deviated from it, in 
the ruin, Here are ſweet purling 
ſtreams, reſembling the melodious 
ſounds of birds, &c. a 


We are now not far from the pariſh- 


church, which is ſo cloſely ſurround- 
ed with a wood as not to be ſeen. From 
February, 1764. 
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vers other embelliſhments. 
oppoſite fide is another of pebbles. 


hence we come to the fide of a river, 


where | 5 


Unpoliſh'd nature cannot boaſt a part, 


Far chance too regular, too rude for 
1 i 


And by its winding banks we are led 


up to a grotto, decorated with ſhells, 
pebbles, and minerals. Here is like- 


wiſe a ſhell-pavilion, the dome of 


which 1s ſupported by ſix wreathed co- 
lumns. The inſide of it bath ſeveral 
marks performed from ſhells, and di- 
On the 


Hence we proceed to the three- 
arched building, which is a pleafant 
receſs, by the banks of the river; and 
in paſſing we ſee Antient Virtue peep- 
ing on the ſouth-ſide of us. X 
church we have in full view on the 
weſt. To the eaſt is ſituated the 


Chineſe-houſe, a building in the pond, 


the out- ſide of it painted very ingeni- 


_ ouſly, in the Chineſe taſte, by the ce- 


lebrated Mr. Sleter. The inſide of it 
is Indian japan. 0 


The ſhell- bridge leads us from hence 


into the Elyſian- fields, the moſt charm- 


ing place that ever eyes beheld. It 
may not be improper here to give the 
following lines, which were left by an 
unknown gentleman, on his entrance 
into them : 


To Lord Conn am 9 
Charm'd with the fight, my raviſh'd 
breaſt is fit' d [ bards inſpir'd. 
With hints like thoſe which antient 


All the feign'd tales by ſuperſtition told, 
All the bright train of fabled nymphs 


of. , - ,i-4 


Th enthuſiaſtic muſe believes, are true; 


'Thinks the ſpot facred, and its genius 
you | [diſcloſe 


Loft in wild rapture, would the fain 
How by degrees the pleaſing wonder 


role 3 | e900 

Induſtrious in a faithful verſe to trace 

The various beauties of the lovely 
place: [work in view, 


And, while ſhe keeps the glowing 


Thro' ev'ry maze your artful hand 


We 


purſue. 
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90 Die ſeription of Stow Gardens. 
We are now come to the monu- 
ments of Britiſh worthies ; the firſt of 


which is Mr. Pope. The gentleman, 


lines on this great poet's buſto, be 


| knows what he meant by them: 


For love ſome worſhip, ſome for fear ; 
Aſk'ſt thou, my friend, how Pope came 
here ? 


Ihe next is Sir Thomas Greſham, 


with this inſcription : _ 

Who, by the honourable profeſſion of 
a merchant, having enriched himſelf 
and his country, for carrying on the 
commerce of the world, built the Roy- 
al Exchange. 


Inigo Jones, 


Who, to adorn his country, introduced 


and rivalled the Greek and Roman 
architecture. TEES = 
5 John Milton, 
Whoſe ſublime and unbounded genius 
equalled a ſubject that carried him be- 
yond the limits of this world. 
William Shakeſpeare, 


Whoſe excellent genius opened to him 
the whole heart of man, all the ſtores 
of nature; and gave him power, be- 
yond all other writers, to move, aſto- 
niſh, and delight mankind. 

Sir Iſaac Newton, 


Whom the God of nature made to 
comprehend all his works ; and, from 


ſimple principles, to diſcover the laws 
never known, and to explain the ap- 
pearances never underſtood, of this 
ſtupendous univerſe. 


Sir Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, 


Who, by the ſtrength of a ſuperior 


genius, 


rejecting vain ſpeculation, 
and fallacious theory, taught to pur- 
ſue and improve philoſophy by the cer- 
tain method of cxperiment. | 


ed: 8 

Campos ducit ad Efyſios. 
| That is, | 
Leads to th' Elyſian fields. 


if a gentleman, who left the 3 


In the niche of a pyramid is placed 
2 Mercury, with theſe words ſubſcrib- 


February, 
And below this figure is fixed a ſquare 
of black-marble, with the following 
lines: | 


Hic manus ob patriam pugnando vulnera 
palſi. 3 

Quique pit vates, et Pha bo digna locuti, 

Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per 
artes, | | 

Quique ſui memores alios fecere merends. 
Thus tranſlated : 

Here are the bands who for their coun- 
try bled; _ is read: 

And bards whoſe pure and ſacred verſe 

Thoſe who, by arts invented, life im- 
prov'd, [lov'd, 

And by their merits made their men?'ries 

King Altred, 


The mildeſt, juſteſt, moſt beneficent 


of kings, who drove out the Danes, 
ſecured the ſeas, ſupported learning, 
eſtabliſhed juries, cruſhed corruption, 
guarded liberty, and was the founder 
of the Englith conſtitution: 
Edward Prince of Wales, 
The terror of Europe, and delight of 
England ; who preſerved unaltered, 
in the height of glory, his natural gen- 
tleneſs and modeſty. _ | 
Queen Elizabeth, 
Who confounded the projects, and de- 


ſtroyed the deſigns, of Spain, Who 
threatened to oppreſs the liberty of 
Europe; took off the yoke of eccleſi- 


aſtical tyranny; reſtored religion from 
the corruptions of popery; and by a 
wiſe, a moderate, and a popular go- 
vernment, gave wealth, health, ſecu-, 
rity, to England. 55 
King William III. 

Who, by his virtue and conſtancy hay- 
ing ſaved his country from a foreign 
maſter, by a bold and generous enter- 


gion of Great Britain. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, - - 
A valiant ſoldier, and an able ſtateſ- 
man; who, endeavouring to rouſe 
the ſpirit of his maſter, for the honour 
of his country, againſt the ambition of 


Spain, fell a facrifice to that court, 
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1764. 
whoſe arms he had vanquiſhed, and 
whoſe deſigns he had oppoſed. 
Sir Francis Drake, 

Who, through many perils, was the 
frtt of Britons that advanced to fail 
round the globe, and carry into un- 
known ſeas the knowledge and glory 


of the Engliſh name. 


John Hampden, 
Who, with great ſpirit, and conſum- 
mate ability, began a noble oppoſition 
to an arbitrary court, in defence of 
the liberties of his country; ſupported 
them in parliament ; and died for them 
in the field. . | 
| Sir John Bernard, 
With no inſc:iption : 
Leaving this incomparable ſweet 
place with great regret, as every one 
who ſees it muſt, we come to a mo- 


nument with this inſcription: 


Signor Fido, 


An Italian of good extraction, who Y 


came into England, not to bite us, 
like moſt of his countrymen, but to 
gain an honourable livelihood. He 
hunted not after fame; yet acquired it: 
regardleſs of the praiſe of his friends, 
but molt ſenſible of their love. Though 


he lived among the great, he neither 
learnt nor flattered any vice. 
no bigot, nor doubted he of any of the 


He was 


xxxix articles: and if to follow nature, 


and reſpe&t the laws of ſociety, be 


philoſophy,” he was a perfect philoto- 
pher ; a faithful friend, and an agree- 
able companion, a loving huſband, 
and diſtinguiſhed by a numerous off- 
ſpring, all which he lived to ſee take 
good courſes; and in his old-age re- 
tired to the houſe of a clergyman in 
tie country, where he finithed his 
earthly race, and died an honour and 


example to the whole ſpecies. 


Reader, this ſtone is guiltleſs of flat- 
tery; for he to whom it was inſcribed, 
was not a man, but a grey-hound. _ 

Crofling the field to the Gothic 
building before deſcribed, we have a 
boundleſs proſpect round the building. 
From hence we deſcend a fine hill; 
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painted at full length by Mr. Sleter: 


Pro me: ſi merear, in me. — For me: 
but if J deſerve it, againſt me. 


length, and breadth proportionable, 


order, with three noble porticoes on 


and on our left hand ſee a plantation of 
ever-greens; on our right, the well 
deſigned, and rivers deſeribed, from 
the pavilion. This walk leads us down 
to a very handſome bridge over one 
of the rivers. The roof, on the ſide 
facing the water, is ſupported by lo- i 
nic columns; the back ſide of it by = 
an Alto-relievo of the four quarters of | 
the world bringing their products to 


Britannia. Here are likewiſe painted Vl 
by Mr. Sleter, Sir Walter Raleigh, 1 
with a map of Virginia in his hand; 1p 


and Sir William Penn, holding a book 
ſtiled the laws of Penſylvania. Here 
are, beſides, a great many modern and 
antique buſtoes of marble. 

We now viſit the Imperial-cloſet, 
which is very near the form of a cube; 
and in it are the three following figures, 


IMP. TITUS CAS. VESPASIAN. 
Vith this ſaying over his head, 
Diem perdidi.—] have loſt a day. 
MF; FRAJAN, CES. 
With his ſaying : 


IMP. MARCUS AURELIUS C. 
SAR ANTONINUS. * 
With hjs laying ; 
Ita regas imperator, ut privatus rept 
velis.— 80 govern when an emperor, 
as, if a private perion, you would de- 
ſire to be governed. 8 
Paſſing a noble iron gate, at the end 
of a fine terrace, of 1990 feet in 


which leads to the Veneris Hortus, 
we come to the Temple of Friendſhip, 
a lofty ſquare building of the Doric 


the ſides, which appear to the garden. 
The cave and cieling are painted with 
hiſtory-pieces, by Mr. Sleter. At the 
bottom of the room are placed ten 
pedeſtals, for the buſtoes of his lord- 
ſhip, and nine of his ſelect friends. 
'Thole of his late royal highneſs Fre- 
derick prince of Wales, the earl of 
Cheſterfield, the late lord Cobham, 

M2 and 
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and Mr. William Pitt, were erected 
when I was there. 

The Pebble-alcove is a neat receſs, 
and very artfully embelliſhed with 
pebbles. His lordflup's arms are per- 
formed with the ſame, and diſplayed 
in proper colours. 

Congreve's monument is an urn, 
which, with great art, expreſſes the 
genius of the man; and at the top 
of it is placed a monkey, beholding 
himſelf in a mirror, and under him 
this writing : 

| Vite imitatio, 
Conſuetudinis ſpeculum 


| Comedia, 

That 1s, . 
Comedy is the imitation of life, and 
the gloſs of faſhion. 


The poet's effigies, lying in a careleſs 


poſture, has the following inſcription: 
Ingenio | 
Acri, faceto, expolito, 
Moribuſque 
_ _Urbamis, candidis, facillimis, 
GULIELMI CONGREVE. 
Bon” Hoc 1 
Qualecunque deſiderii ſui 
Ssolamen fimul et 
Monumentum 


Poſuit Cobham, 

M. DCC. XXV I. 

Thus tranſlated: . 

In the year 1736, Cobham erected this 
poor conſolation for, as well as monu- 
ment of, his loſs of rne piercing, ele- 
gant, poliſhed wit, and civilized, can- 
did, moſt unaffected, manners of Wil- 
liam Congreve. 


We are now very near the pavilions ; 
and in going to them, walk by the 
fice of the river and octagon, paſſing, 
on our Jeit-hand, three ſatyrs, and a 
dancing Venus. | | 
We have now gone round, and giv- 
en you a faint deſcription of an un- 
parallelled chain of artificial and natu- 
ral beauty ; and, to make uſe of Mr. 
Pope's lines; _ 
Here order in variety you ſee, [agree. 
Where all things differ, yet where all 


F ebruary, 

His lordſhip's judgment and refined 
taſte are not leſs conſpicuous in his 
woods and parks. 


—_ 


Remarkable Inflance of the Exerciſe of 
Juſtice by the Sultan of Danaſcus. 


Poor villager complained to Ma- 
/ \ b 


umoud, ſultan of Damaſcus, 
that a young Turk of diſtinction had 
broke into his houſe, and inſulted him 
ſo, that he was forced to abandon it with 
his wife and family, to the ſhameful a- 
buſes of that bold intiuder, who after- 
wards eſcaped, and remained unknown. 
The ſultan very much moved, charged 
the ſufferer to come immediaiely and 
give him notice, if ever that Turk 
ſhould repeat the infult ; which he did 
three days after, and the poor man 
complained to the ſultan accordingly, 


who taking a few attendants, immedi- 


ately went with him. It was night 
when they came to the houſe ; but the 


ſultan ordered all the lights to be put 


out, then ruſhed boldly in, and with his 
ſabre cut the raviſher in pieces. After 
which, he ordered a torch to be light- 
ed; and looking on the face of the ma- 
lefactor, immediately with an air of joy 
fell down on the ground and praited 
God. When he roſe, he bid the man 


of the houſe bring him what victuals 


he had, which was only ſome ſtale 
brown bread and buttermilk, of which 


the ſultan eat and drank heartily ; and 


then being ready to return, at the poor 
man's requeſt explained all theſe myſ- 
terious circumſtances as follows := 

You muſt know, jaid he, that upon 


hearing this complaint, and the deſcrip- 


tion you gave me of the criminal, I con- 
cluded he could be no other than my 
own ton * therefore leſt my eyes ſhould 
ſuborn my heart, and the tenderneſs of 
nature enervate the arm of juftice, I re- 
ſolved, through the undiſtinguiſhing 
veil of night to give it ſcope. But when 
I beheld it was not he, but only an of- 
ficer of my guard, i ell down with 
gladneſs, to giv? thanks unto God that 
my own offspring had not in this affair 
deſerved my wrath, nor mer with my 

| vengeance. 
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vengeance. And after all, 1 aſked 
what proviſion you had at hand, to ſa- 
tisfy my hunger, and repair this fleſhly 
frame, which my reſentment would 
not ſuffer me to gratify either with 
lleep or ſuſtenance fron the mo- 
ment I heard this accuſation, till I 


| had thus puniſhed the author of your 


wrongs, and ſtewed myſelt worthy of 
my people's obedience : For this one 
example ſhall niake it known among 
them, that you have a prince, under 
whom there is no ſufferer ſo mean, 
who need fear to be denied redrels ; 


and no offender ſo great, as may hope 


to eſcape puniſhment. 


Precautions 20 preſerve Sight ; and a Re- 
medy for Weakneſs in the Sight. By 
Di. SHE» = 


IRST, never fit in abſolute 
gloom, or in a blaze of light, 
much leſs go ſuddenly from one into 
the other. A houſe ſituated North 
and South, is therefore wrong for any 
who are tender in their fight. Se- 
condly, To avoid ſmall print in read- 


jects. It is in vain to think of aflifting 
the fight with glaſſes ; they repreſent 
the objects plainer, but they commit 
a kind of violence upon the eye, and 
always hurt weak ones. Thirdly, 
Never read in the duſk ; and when the 
eyes are at all difordered, not by can- 
de-lizht. Fourthly, Never look into a 
bright fire. Fifthly, Avoid all glaring 


objects, eſpecially in a morning at your 


Erik waking : Therefore a bed- chamber 


hould never be fo ſituated, as for the 


tan to ſhine into it at that time; and 


there ſhould be no red, nor too much 


white in it; and the degree of light 


ſhunid be moderate.—Thote who have 
weak eyes, will find great advantage 
in gicen furniture in their room, and 


ir. admitting the light gradually 10 
their eyes at the time of waking: And 


it is thus nature provides for all her 
creatures ; the Oay-light comes by very 
ow degrees, and the firſt object is 
univerſal green. 


\ 
— 


For a weaknefs in the fight, take 2 
ounces of leaves of Roſemary, put 
them to a pint of Brandy; let it ſtand 
three days, then ſtrain and filter it 
through paper ; mix a tea ſpoonful 
with four of plantain water ; make 


it warm; and waſh the inſide of the 


eye every night going to bed, moving 
your eye till tome get between the eye 
and the lid. By degrees, put leſs 
and leſs water, *till at length a tea 
ſpoonful of each be mixed for uſe. 


ing, and all attention to minute ob- 


Advice given to an Eaftern King by bis 


5 Brother. 
18 HE king aſking him how he 
4 ſhould reign happy; * Make 
thy will (ſaid his brother) conform- 
able to the laws, and not the laws to 
thy will: Reflect that men without 


merit are always craving, and that 


great men are ſo modeſt that they ſel- 
dom aſk ; refuſe then the requeſts of 
the one, and prevent thoſe of the 
other. Load not thy people with 
taxes too burthenſome, and recollect 
on this ſubject the advice which king 
Nouchirvon the juſt gave to his ſon 
Ormous : “ My fon, (ſaid he) no bo- 


dy will be happy in thine. empire, if 
thou thinkeſt only of pleaſure. When 
thou art reclined on thy pillow, ready 


to taſte the ſweets of ſleep, remember 


thoſe whom oppreſſion keeps awake; 


when a ſplendid repaſt be ſerved up 
before thee, think on thoſe who lan- 
guiſh in miſery ; when thou rambleſt 
through the delightful groves of thine 


Haram, remember that there are thoſe 


who are unfortunate, and whom ty- 


ranny keeps in irons.” One word 


more, (laid he) “ Receive into thy 


favour men eminent in the ſciences, 
and conduct thyſelf by their advice, in 
order that monarchy may be obedient 
to the written law, and not the law to 
monarchy”. . 
Even among the Perſians, the moſt 


abject and daſtardly of all people, the 


philoſophers, who inaugurated the 


princes, were allowed to repeat theſe 


words to them at their coronation : 


“Know, 


« Know, O king, that thy authori- 
ty ſhall ceaſe to be lawful on the very 
day that thou ceaſeſt to render the 
Perſians happy.” 

Trajan was ſenſible of this truth, when 
being raiſed to the throne and pre- 
fenting the ſword as uſual to the Fræ- 
feftus Frætorii, he ſaid, © Receive 
from me this ſword, and make uſe of 
it under my reign, either to defend in 
me a juſt prince, or to punith in me a 
tyrant.” | | 

Whoever, under pretence of ſup— 
porting the authority of his ſovereign, 
_ would ſtretch it to an arbitrary power, 
is at the ſame time a bad father, a bad 
citizen, and a bad ſubject: a bad fa- 
ther and a bad citizen, becauſe he 
would load his poſterity and his country 
with the chains of flavery ; and a bad 
ſubject, becauſe by changing a law- 
ful jor an arbitrary authority, he is 
ſummoning up ambition and deſpair 
againſt a king. 


Reflections on the Population of America. 
By M. De Voltaire. 


| ARIOUS have been the conjec- 
tures both of hiſtorians and phi- 
loſophers, concerning the manner in 


which America was firſt peopled : Mr. 


de Voltaire, however, places this ſub- 
ject under the article of vain diſputes, 
and ſeems to think it very eaſily deter- 
mined. 


lar, than ſome of the data he aſſumes 
are diſputable and arbitrary. There 
might be fome exertion of philoſophy, 
ſays he, in making the diſcovery of A- 
nerica; there is none, however, in 


daily repeating the queſtion: How. 
| ) 


cane that country to be peopled? If 


we are not aſtonijhed, that the diſco- 


verers found flies in America, it is ab- 
ſurd to wonder that they ſhould meet 
with men. The ſavage, who con- 
ceives himſelf to be the natural produce 
of his own climate, like the roots and 
plants on which he feeds, is not more 
ignorant in this reſpect than we, and 
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His fentinients on this head, 
will be-thought no leſs bold and ſingu- 


reaſons much better. In fact, ſince the 
African negro doth not deſcend from 
the ſame original ſtock as the white 
people of Europe, why ſhould the red, 
the olive, or the tawny inhabitants of 
America be ſuppoſed to come from 
that ſtock? Add to this, that it is not 
improper to aſk, which was the oripi- 
nal country of mankind ? Did nature, 
that hath covered the earth with 
flowers, fruits, trees and animals, place 
them at firſt only on one ſpot ; from 
whence they have propagatcd their ſe- 
veral ſpecies over the face cf the globe? 
Where was this ſpot, and by what 


means could its produce be thus ex- 


tended ? How could the moſs and the 
firs of Norway be conveyed to the diſ- 
tant countries of the ſouthern hemiſ- 
phere ? Take what country you will, 
you will find it almoſt entirely deſtitute 
of the produce of other countries. 
Muſt we ſuppoſe that ſuch country ori- 
ginally poſſeſſed every thin $ and that it 


is at preſent almoſt ſtript of every thing, 


The productions of different climates 


are different, and the moſt ſertile of all 


is poor and barren in compariſon of all 
the others taken together. The author 
of nature hath peopied and diverſiſied 
the whole earth. The firs of Norway 
are not the progenitors of the pines of 
the Moluccas; nor do the latter derive 
their exiſtence from trees of any other 
country, any more than the graſs in the 
fields of Archangel is produced from 
the herbage on the banks of the Gan- 


ges. We have never taken it into our 


heads to enquire, whether the ſnails 
and caterpillars of one part of the world 
came originally from any other part; 
why therefore ſhould we be ſurprized, 


that there ſhould be found in America 


certain ſpecies of animals, or a race of 
men ſimilar to ourſelves? America, as 
well as Africa and Aſia, produces both 
vegetables and animals, which reiem- 
ble thoſe of Europe; and, like them 
too, is productive of many that have no 
kind of analogy to thoſe of the old 


world. The countries of Mexico, of 


Peru, and of Canada, had neither pro- 
duced that kind of corn we eat, nor the 


grape 
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grape which affords us our ordinary 
drink, nor thoſe olives of which we 

make ſuch great uſe, nor indeed 
of moſt European fruits. All our 
beaſts of burthen and draught, our 
horſes, camels, aſſes and oxen, were 
abſolutely unknown in theſe countries. 

They had a ſpecies of ſheep and kine, 
but all greatly different from ours. The 
ſheep of Peru were much larger, ftrong- 
er, and were uſed to carry burthens. 
Their oxen bore a reſemblance both to 
our buffaloes and camels. In Mexico 
were found whole droves of hogs that 
had their navel on their backs, which 


| quadrupeds every where elie have on 


their belly. At the ſame time there 
were ſeen neither dogs nor cats. In 
Peru and Mexico there were lions; but 
they were ſmall, and had no mane. 
What is more ſingular alſo is, that the 
lion of theſe countries was a ſpiritleſs 
and cowardly animal. 2 

We may, indeed, rank all mankind, 
if we pleaſe, under one ſpecies ; be- 


cauſe they have all the ſame organs, 


ſenſes, life and motion. But this ſpe- 
cies will appear to be really divided in- 
to many others, both by phyſical and 
moral diſtinctions. With regard to the 
phyſical, we may obſerve in the Eſqui- 
maux, a people who live about the 
both degree of north latitude in Ame- 
rica, the ſame ſize and figure as in the 
Laplanders of Europe. The neigh- 
bouring people have their faces all 
hairy. The Iroquois, the Hurons, and 


indeed all the Indians, even as far 


Florida, are of an olive colour, and 
have no hair on their bodies except on 


the head. Captain Rogers, who ſail- 
ed along the coaſts of California, 


diſcovered there a negro people, 
which were not ſuppoſed to have inha- 
bited America. 
Panama, are found a race of people, 


called Darians, who much reſemble 


the white people of the ſouthern 
parts of Atrica; being about four 
feet high, and the only people in A- 
merica that are white. They have red 
eyes, and their eye-lids are ſhaped 
much in the form of an hali-moon ; 


On the ifthmus of 


being incapable of ſeeing 1n the day- 
time, and leaving their caves only in 
the night; ſo that they are among the 
human ſpecies, what owls are among 
the birds. The Mexicans and Peru- 
vians are of a brown colour ; the Bra- 
ſilians of a deeper red, and the inhabi- 
tant of Chili of an aſh colour. The 


ſize of the Patagonians, who dwell near 


the ſtraits of Magellan, may poſſibly be 
exaggerated: but it is univerſally allow- 


ed, that they are the talleſt people in 
the world. Among ſo many nations, ſo 


different from us, and at the ſame time 
from each other, men have never been 
diſcovered in the detached, ſolitary and 
wandering ſtate of animals, coupling 


like them by accident, and immediate- 


ly quitting their females to ſeek their 
paſture alone. It appears, that ſuch a 
ſtate. is not adapted to the human ſpe- 
cies; and that in every kind of ani- 


mals, it is inſtinct that induces them to 
ſeek either ſociety or ſolitude. Hence 


it is that impriſonment, or a ſecluſion 
from mankind, is a puniſhment invented 
by tyrants, and is ftill more inſupport- 


able to ſavages than to people of civi- 
lized nations. From the ſtraits of Ma- 


gellan, even to Hudſon's bay, there have 
been found aſſemblies of people, unit- 
ed in families, and living in villages; 
but none of thoſe wandering herds, who 
change their habitations with the ſea- 
ſons, like the Arabs and the Tartars. In 
fact theſe people, having no beaſts of 
burthen, could not fo eaſily tranſport 
their habitations. Among them all, 
however, were to be obſerved thoſe 
ſettled idioms of language, whereby the 
moſt uncivilized expreſſed their few 
ideas, It is inſtinctive in man, to ex- 


preſs his wants by articulate ſounds. 
Hence were neceſſarily formed ſo 
many different languages, more or leſs 
copious, according to the extent of 
knowledge. Thus the language of the 


Mexicans was more perfect than that 


of the Iroquois, as ours is more preciſe 
and ſignificant than that of the Samoi- 


ads. 


Of all the various people of A- 


merica, there was but one of them 


whoſe religion did not appear at firſt 
very 
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ob Feflections on the Population of America. February, 
very ſhocking to the underſtanding of 


the Europeans. The Peruvians, in- 
deed, adored the ſun as a beneficent 
planet, in the ſame manner as the 
ancient Perſians and Sabzans. But 
if we except ſome of their greateſt and 
moſt populous nations, the people of 
America were ſtill in a ſtate of the moſt 
ſtupid barbarity. In their public aſ- 
ſemblies, they had no ſettled form of 
religious worſhip ; nor did their belief 
merit even the name of religion. It 


is certain, that the inhabitants of the 


Brazils, the Caribbees, the Muſquito 
ſhore, Guinea, and thoſe of the north, 


had no idea of a ſole ſupreme being. 


Such an idea requires an enlightened 
underſtanding; and theirs, was til] 


dark, and their reaſon uncultivated. 


Simple nature, indeed, might excite 
in the mind of a ſavage, who ſhould 
hear the thunder burſt over his head, 
and ſee the devaſtations of ſudden 
floods, a confuſed idea of the exiſtence 
of fome powerful and terrific being. 
But this would be only a weak glim- 
mering of the knowledge of one ſupreme 


God, the creator of all things. Such 
2 rational knowledge was not abſo- 


lutely to be found in any part of Amer- 
rica.” | EY 


Our ingenious hiſtorian goes on to 


enforce the ſimilitude between people 


of the fame climates and ages; obſer- 
ving, that with regard to their having 


been anthropophagi or eaters of hu- 
man fleſh, the fact is too well aſcer- 
tained to be called in queſtion. And 


indeed, fays he, however ſhocking 


ſuch a horrid practice appears to us, it 
is much leſs than murder. True bar- 
barity conſiſts in putting men to death, 


and not in depriving the ravens or the 


worms of their prey. 
Another important obſervation, 
ſays Mr. de Voltaire, is, that the middle 


parts of America were found pretty 
populous, and the extremities towards 


the poles but thinly inhabited; the 
new world in general not containing its 
due proportion of inhabitants. Phyſi- 


cal reaſons might doubtleſs be aſſigned 


for all this. In the firſt place, the ex- 
ceſſive cold; which is as ſevere in 
America, on the ſame parallel of lati. 
tude with Paris. and Vienna, as it i; 
on our continent at the Polar circle. 
In the next place, the rivers of Ameri- 
ca are, for the moſt part, ten times 
larger than ours. Hence the frequent 
inundations, to which thoſe extenſive 
countries are ſubject, would naturally 
cauſe ſterility, and of courſe a mortali- 
ty among the inhabitants. Again, 
the mountains are much higher ang 
leſs habitable ; the violent and laſting 
poifons which abound in America, 
render every wound, given by a weg- 
pon dipt in them, infallibly mortal: 
and laſtly, the ſtupidity of the human 
ſpecies throughout one half of that 
hemiſphere, muſt have had a great in- 
fluence on its depopulation. It is well 
known in general, that the human un- 
derſtanding was not arrived at that de- 


gree of perfection in the new world, of E 
as in the old. Man, it 1s true, is ſtill, caul 
in both, a very feeble animal ; in his nat! 
infancy he would periſh, if he was not 1 
taken great care of; nor is it to be him 
believed that (when the inhabitants don: 
of the Rhine, the Elbe and Viſtula, ſom 
plunged their new- born infants into of 8 
thoſe rivers, even in the depth of fror 
winter) the German women reared 1 
more children than they do at preſent: Fer 
eſpecially if we reflect that theſe coun- and 
tries were then covered with vaſt fo- nati 
reſts, which rendered the climate beh 
more unwholeſome and ſevere than it def 
is in our own times. There are many cur 
nations in America, who are neceſſarily in t 
in want of wholeſome ſubſiſtence. tian 
They can neither furniſh their ckildren ner; 
with good milk, nor give them, as virt 
they grow up, ſufficient or nouriſhing tha 
aliment. There are many ſpecies of me: 
carnivorous animals that are thus re- dia 
duced, for want of nutriment, to a very am. 
ſmall number; and the wonder had kill 
been not to have found America thinly upe 
peopled; but to have found the hu- ror 
man ſpecies there more numerous hid 
th an that of monkeys.“ In 
| | N u 
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1764. 

Some Account of the Diſcovery, Con- 
queſt, Antiquities and Preſent. State of 
the Canary Iſlands, with the Man- 
ners and Cuſtoms of the ancient Inha- 
bitants. : 


HE CANARIEs are ſeven: Lan- 
cerota, Fuertaventura, Canaria, 


fegneriffe, Gomera, Ferro, and Palma. 


They were known to the ancients by 
the name of the Fortunate iſlands, and 
ſuppoſed to be the fields of Elyſium, 
the reſidence of the bleſſed: but after 
the decline of the Roman empire, they 
ſeem to have been wholly unknown in 


Europe, till ſome time between the 


years 1326 and 1334, when a French 
ſhip was driven among them by a 
ſtorm, 

Some time after this diſcovery, the 
count of Claramonte, a Spaniſh noble- 
man, obtained a grant of theſe iſlands 
from Pope Clement VI. with the title 
of King, upon condition that he ſhould 
cauſe the Goſpel to be preached to the 


natives. 


The count died without availing 


himſelf of this grant, and nothing was 
done with reſpect to theſe iſlands till 
ſome Biſcayners, and ſome inhabitants 
of Seville, fitted out a fleet of five ſhips 
from Cadiz to plunder them. 
Theſe ſhips, commanded by one 
Ferdinand Peraza, arrived at Lancerota, 
and the Spaniards going on ſhore, the 


natives came in crowds to the port to 


behold them. The poor pagans were 
defenceleſs and unarmed; they had 
curioſity in their looks, and kindneſs 
in their hearts; but the pious Chriſ- 
tians, thinking, perhaps, like that ve- 
nerable father St. Auguſtine, that the 
virtues of heathens were no better 
than ſplendid ſins, and the worſt treat- 
ment was too good for them, imme- 
diately diſcharged a flight of arrows 
among the unſuſpecting multitude, 
killing ſome, and wounding others ; 
upon which the reſt, ſeized with ter- 


ror and aſtoniſhment, ran away and 


hid themſelves. Who can repreſs his 

indignation at ſuch unprovoked in- 

humanity, and the diſgrace which it 
February, 1764. | 
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brought upon the religion of the meek 
and merciful jeſus, the teacher and 
the example of the pureſt and moſt 
exalted benevolence ! 

'This execrable band of thieyes and 
murderers immediately puſhed for- 
ward to the town, which they ſacked, 
and carried off a large booty of goat- 
ſkins, tallow and ſheep, with no leſs 
than 170 of the inhabitants, among 
whom were the king, Guanarame, and 


the Queen, Tinguafaya. 


The poor inhabitants of this iſland 


were many times afterwards robbed, 
murdered and carried into captivity 
by the Spainards. But in the year 1403, 


John de Betancour, a Frenchman, ob- 


tained a grant of all the Canaries, with 
the title of King, from Henry the IIId, 
king of Caſtile ; though Henry had no 
more right to them, than the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe iſlands had fo Spain. 
The French landing at Lancerota, 
behaved very differently from the 
Spaniards ; and the inhabitants recei- 
ved them with the utmoſt kindneſs and 
hoſpitality, accommodating them with 
whatever they had to beſtow, and 
chearfully bringing them ſtones, lime, 


and other requiſites, when they began 


to build a fort for their defence. 
The iſland ſoon ſubmitted to Be- 
tancour, as king; and, not long after, 


all the natives became converts to 


Popery. . „ 

John de Betancour, having eftabliſh- 
ed himſelf at Lancerota, ſoon after ſuc- 
ceeded at Fuertaventura, Gomera, and 
Ferro; the inhabitants of which be- 
came alſo converts to his religion. He 
made ſeveral- attacks upon Canaria, 
but without ſucceſs. He therefore re- 


turned to Spain to ſolicit aſſiſtance; 


and died, aged more than ſeventy 
years, before he effected his deſign. 


The conquered iſlands were ſold by 


the repreſentatives of John de Betan- 
cour to the Spaniards, and afterwards 


to the Portugueſe: This double ſale 


produced a contention between Spain 
and Portugal; but the right to the Ca- 


naties, with the poſſeſſion of thoſe al- 
ready conquered, 3 at length, by a- 


greement, 
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98 5 ech of the Canary lands. February, 1794 


the conqueſt of Spain by the Moors. 
They were probably firſt inhabited 
from Mauritania, and a ſecond time 


fought with ſticks of a yard and an half 


long, which they called Fizzezes. 
It was a cuſtom among them, that if 
a 5 | a man 


greement, veſted in Diego de Herrera from Lybia. The language of the an- * 
of Seville, who afterwards ſold both cient inhabitants had many words in the do 
the right and poſſeſſion to the crown common with that of Lybia; but it is we 
of Spain, having in vain endeavoured evident, that the Lybians did not come Mtn 
to ſubjugate the three yet unconquer- to the Canaries till after Pliny had writ- ond ; 
ed iſlands, particularly Canaria, where ten his natural hiſtory ; for he ſays, dest 
' he was guilty of great perfidy and in- they were then uninhabited, and it Kon 5 
gratitude to the inhabitants, who ſuf- is as clear, that they muſt have come 1. 
fered him to build a fort, under ſanc- thither before the conqueſt of Barbary 10 4 
tion of a treaty of peace, which Diego by the Arabs; becauſe, otherwiſe, we s 0 
left orders with the commander of the ſhould have found ſome traces of Ma- 4 
fort to violate, whenever an opportu- hometaniſm among the na tives. of 
nity ſhould offer of getting poſſeſſion Of the inhabitants found upon theſe Fre. 
of the\i{ſland. In conſequence of theſe iſlands by the French and Spaniards, 1 
honeſt and generous inſtructions, the in the fourteenth century, the follow- 5235 
commander picked a quarrel with the ing is a compendious account. or ; 
natives, who, however, at length de- Of th nt Ia | 55 5 
ſtroyed the garriſon, and levelled the f the ancient Inhabitants of Lancerota 48 
fort with the ground. and Fuertayentura. one 
In conſequence of the purchaſe of Theſe two iſlands were divided into Pad 
the Canaries, by the court of Spain, of two parts, each of which was govern- of 
Diego de Herrera, the king and queen, ed by its own chief, and ſeparated 85 | 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, in the year from the other by a wall of looſe Mm 
1477, ſent out an armament againſt Ca- ftones, croſſing the iſland from ſea to bim 
naria, which made good a landing, ſea. The inhabitants were humane, 0 5 
built a tort, and eſtabliſhed a garriſon ſocial, and chearful; and very fond of 05 
there, but did not complete the con- ſinging and dancing. hy 80 N 
queſt; which however was effected, Their muſic was vocal, accompanied LE 1 
after many ſtruggles, by ſuccours ſent with a noiſe made by clapping their 5 
from Spain in the year 1483. hands and beating with their feet: 2 
Palma and Teneriffe were alſo ſuc- they were very nimble, and took great 4 | 
ceſſively brought under the Spaniſh delight in leaping and running, which Ne 
Re were their principal diverſions; two i x 
Whence theſe iſlands were original men took a ſtaff or pole, which they "93 
ly peopled is not agreed. Plutarch held by the ends, keeping it parallel Bp 
ſays, they were peopled ; Pliny, that with the ground, and he who leaped ha 
there were veſtiges of buildings, but over it when it was held higheſt, car- Ks 
no inhabitants. It is probable, there- ried off the prize. At this exerciſe ws 
fore, that the original inhabitants, they were ſo expert, that many oi thi 
whenceſoever they came, were totally them could not only leap over the pole, 
deſtroyed by volcanoes ; for two thirds when it was held as high as thoſe who be 
of theſe iſlands are now covered with held it could reach above their heads, 1 
calcined rocks, pumice ſtones, and but at three jumps could leap over 5 
black duſt or aſhes. Or if any of the three ſuch poles held one behind an- = 
inhabitants eſcaped the effects of theſe o tber. of 
_ eruptions, it is eaſy to conceive that The natives of theſe two iſland ka 
their terror might induce them to ſeek were of a larger ſize, and better made 55 
another country. __ than thoſe of the others, and ſo they 5 
Theſe iſlands, however, were known are ſtill. Duels and combats were fre- . 
to be again inhabited ſome time after quent among them, at which they A 
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1754. 
+ man entered his enemy's houſe by 
the door, and killed him or did him harm, 
he was not puniſhed; but if he came 
upon kim, by leaping over the wall, 
and killed him, then he was put to 
death by placing his head upon a flat 
ſtone, and with another of a round 
form, de ſhing out his brains. | 

They were excellent ſwimmers, and 
afed to kill the fiſh on the ſea-coaſts 
with ſticks. Their houſes were. built 
of fone without cement of any kind, 


rer{on could go in at a time. They 
ad alſo places of worſhip, which they 
called efeguen; "theſe were of a circu- 
lar form, and conſiſted of two walls 
one within another, with a ſpace be- 
tigen, theſe alſo were built of looſe 
ſtones, and the entry was narrow. In 
theſe temples they offered to their 
God. for they acknowledged but one, 
milk and butter. They ſacrificed to 
him on the mountains, pouring out 
from earthen veſſels, offerings of 


goat's milk, and adoring him by lifting 


up their hands towards heaven 

The habits of the natives of Lance- 
rota were made of goat ſkins ſewed to- 
gether, and faſhioned like a cloak with 
a hood to it; this cloak reached to 


the knees, and the ſeams were very 


neatly cloſed with thongs of leather as 
ine as common thread, which were 
cut and prepared with flints or other 
arp ſtones, for they had no metal 
among tem. 5 | 

Their ſhoes were of goat ſkins with 
the hairy ſide outwards. | 

They had long hair, and wore their 
beards platted. The chief wore a 
kind of diadem like a biſhop's mitre, 
made of goat's leather, and adorned 
with fea-(hells. 

When they were ſick, which ſeldom 
happened, they had recourſe to the 
herbs which grew in the country : and 
waen they were troubled with acute 
pains, they ſcarified the part with 
marp ſtones, or burnt it, and then 
anointed it with goat's butter. 

They buried their deall in a cave, 


yet they were very ſtrong. The ö 
entry was ſo narrow, that only one 


| 


_ 
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ſtretching out the body, and laying 
goat ſkins under and above it. bs 

Their food was barley-meal roaſted, 
and poat's fleſh ſometimes roaſted, 
and ſometimes boiled ; alſo butter and 
milk. They eat out of veſſels made 


of clay, and hardened in the ſun. 


They obtained fire by taking a ſtick 
of dry hard wood, and turning it ra- 
pidly round on the point, in a foft dry 
ſpongy thiſtle. This cuſtom is till 
continued. | 


They had no grain but barley, 


which they ſowed by turning up the 
ground with goat's horns ; they threſh- 
ed it out with ſticks, and winnowed 
it with their hands; they then ground 
it in a hand mill, conſtructed with 


two ſtones, nearly in the ſame man- 


ner as is ſtill uſed in ſome remote parts 
of Europe. | | 1 
The natives of Fuertaventura were 
cloathed with jackets made of ſheep- 
ſkins, and ſhort breeches that left the 
knee bare; they wore alſo ſhgr höſe, 
that reached to the mid leg) and the 
ſame ſhoes as the natives of Lancerota. 
They wore their hair and beards alſo 
in the ſame manner, and high goat 
ſkin caps on their heads. 
When John de Betancour arrived in 
this country, the ifland of Fuertaventu- 
ra contained 4000 fighting men, among 
whom were many famous for their 
virtue and valour, who were diſtin- 


guiſhed by the appellation of Mahay | 


and Allihay. N 

It is ſaid that Guadarfia, who at this 
time was king of Lancerota, was de- 
ſcended from Ruiz de Avendano, a 


Spaniard, who being ſent upon a naval 
expedition, with five ſhips, in 1377, 


by Henry the IId, of Caſtile, was dri- 
ven by a tempeſt on this iſland. _ 
The Spaniards were kindly received 


by the natives, who treated them with 


the beſt that the iſland afforded; and 
Ruiz was lodged in the houſe of Quon- 


zamas the king. The firſt return this 


good gueſt made to his royal benefac- 


tor, was to ſeduce his wife, by whom 
he had a daughter named Veo. She 


was very fair in compariſon of the na- 
* tives, 
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tives, and when ſhe was of age, ſhe 
was married to one of the royal fami- 
ly, who became king of the iſland after 
Guanarame and Tinguaſaya were carri- 
ed priſoners to Spain by Peraza, in 
1385 or 1386. By thisprinceſs Yeo, 


he had a ſon named Guadarfia; and 


after Guanarame's death, ſays this 
author, there was a diſſention in the 


| Iſland concerning the ſucceſſion; the 


natives infiſted that Guadarifia was in- 
capable, becauſe his mother Veo ap- 
peared by her complexion to be the 
daughter of a ſtranger, and not of 


he orgrne the king. 
To end this diſpute, it was deter- 


mined in council to ſhut up Veo with 
three female ſervants in the houſe of 
the deceaſed Quonzamas, and there 
to ſmoke them, and that if ſhe came 
out alive, the others being dead, ſhe 


Thould be deemed the genuine off- 


ſpring of Quonzamas. Yeo, by the 


advice of an old woman, carried ſe- 


cretly with her into the room of trial, 


a ſponge moiſtened in water, and when 


the ſmoke became troubleſome, ſhe 


put it to her mouth and noſtrils, and 
breathed in it; this expedient was ſo 
ſucceſsful, that when the door of the 
room was opened, the three ſer- 
vants were found ſuffocated, and Yeo 
ſtill alive, upon which ſhe was brought 
forth with great honour, and her ſon 
Guadarfia immediately declared king. 


Of the Iſland Gomera, and its ancient 


Inhabitants. 


The derivation of the name Gomera 
is not known : the natives in the 14th 
century were of a middle ſtature, a 
lively diſpoſition, very active and dex- 


terous, eſpecially in flinging ſtones 


and darts, to which they were trained 
from their infancy ; they alſo acquired 


the art of eluding ſtones and darts thus 
flung, without changing place, by 
waving their bodies to and fro, and 
the ftones and ar- 
ight. Their other 
long poles ſharpened at 


rows in their 
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of Lancerota, was a cloak of goat 


coat was naked: both ſexes wore ſhoes 


ture, and a melancholy turn ; all their 


February, 
The apparel of the men, like thoſe 


ſkins, reaching ſomething below the 
knee; the women wore a petticoat, 
and a head dreſs that hung down to 
their ſhoulders, both which were of 
goat ſkins dried, and curiouſly painted, 
A red dye they extracted from a tree 
called Tagina ſte, and a blue from a 
plant called Paſtil; all the body be- 
tween the head-dreſs and the petti- 


of hog-ſkins. 
Of FErRo. 


The name of this iſland before the 
Spaniards got poſſeſſion of it, was 
Eſero, ftrong. When the Spaniards 
ſhowed the inhabitants iron, they find- 
ing it ſtronger than any ſubſtance they 
knew before, called it by the name of 
their iſland, Eſero, ſtrong ; when they 
began to ſpeak Spaniſn, they called iron 
indifferently Eſero, or Hierro, Hierro 
being Spaniſh for iron: by a natural 
conſequence they alſo ſubſtituted Hier- 
ro for Eſero, when they ſpoke of the 
iſland, and the Portugueſe following 
their own dialect, called it Ferro. 

The natives were of a middle ſta- 


ſongs were on grave ſubjects, and ſet 
to ſlow plaintive tunes, to which they 
danced in a ring, joining hands toge- 


ther, and now and then jumping up in an 
pairs ſo equally, that they ſeemed to ch 
be united. . 8 fat 
They dwelt in large circular enclo- 
ſures, the walls of which were of dry bu 
ſtone without cement, each encloſure ſer 
having one narrow entry ; on the in- or 
ſide they placed poles or ſpars againſt 
the wall, in ſuch a manner that one on 
end reſted on the top of the wall, and to 
the other on the ground at a conſide- th 
rable diſtance from it ; theſe they co- th 
vered with branches of trees or fern, th 
and each encloſure contained about 8 
20 families. A parcel of goat ſkins, 
upon which they Cad fern, was their be 
bed, and dreſſed goat ſkins were their m 
bed cloaths. Tex Ss | el 
It was a cuſtom to give new- born b 
| children | 
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children fern roots, roaſted, bruiſed, 
and mixed with butter, before they 
offered them the breaſt. 

Their food was the fleſh of goats, 
ſheep, and hogs, with a few of the 
roots called by the Spaniards batatas. 
They had neither wheat, barley, nor 
any other grain. Their bread was 
made of fern roots, which, with milk 
and butter, made the principal part of 
their diet. Their drink was water. 

Their habits were the ſame as thoſe 
of the inhabitants of Gomera, except 
that the women wore nothing upon 
their heads, but dreſſed their hair, 
which was very long, into a great 
number of ſmall plats. 

All the. inhabitants of this iſland 
lived under one king, conſequently had 
no occaſion to go to war, nor had any 
warlike weapon ; they carried indeed 
long poles, but theſe were only to aſ- 
fiſt them in leaping from one crag of 
the rocks to another. 8 

Each man had but one wife (whe- 
ther in this they agreed or differed with 
the inhabitants of the iſlands already 
mentioned, is not known). Ever) 


man alſo married whom he liked beſt, 


without regard either to conſanguinity 
or rank, except that he was not per- 
mitted to marry his mother or his ſiſ- 
ter. | | 


Their only ſubſtance was flocks, | 


and it was uſual for a man when he 
choſe a wife, to make a preſent to her 
father, according to his ability. 
The king received no ſtipulated tri- 
bute ; but every one made him a pre- 
ſent of ſheep, according to his ability 


or his pleaſure. 


When they made a feaſt, they killed 
one or two very fat lambs, according 
to the number of gueſts, and roaſted 
them whole: Theſe they placed on 


the ground, ſitting in a circle round 


them, and never roſe till they had 
eaten the whole. „ 


When any one fell ſick, they rub- 
bed the body all over with ſheep's 


marrow and butter, covering the pati- 


ent well up to promote perſpiration : 
but if a man was cut or wounded, 
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they burnt the part, and anointed it 


called Monayba. | 
ſhipped by the men, the female by the 
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with butter. | 

They interred their dead in caves; 
and if the deceaſed was wealthy, they 
buried him in his cloaths, and put a 
board at his feet, with the pole he 
uſed to travel with, at his fide; and 
then cloſed the cave with ſtones, to 
keep out the ravens. | 

They inflicted no puniſhments but 
for murder and theft; the murderer 
was put to death in the ſame manner 


as he had killed the deceaſed ; The 


thief, for his firſt offence, was puniſh- 
ed with the loſs of one eye; for the ſe- 
cond, with the loſs of the other, that 
he might not be able to ſteal any more, 

There was a particular perſon ſet a- 
part for the office of executioner. 


They adored two Deities, one male, 


called Eraoranzan, the other female, 
The male was wor- 


women. Of theſe Deities they had 


no images or repreſentations, nor did 
they offer them any ſacrifice; only 


prayed to them when they were in 


neceſſity. When they were firſt con- 
verted to Chriftianity, they invoxed 


Jeſus Chriſt and the Virgin Mary, by 
the names of Eraoranzan and Monayba. 


9 Of CANARIA. 
The name Canaria is probably de- 


rived from a people on the ſkirts of 


Mount Atlas in Africa, called Cana- 


rios, who are ſuppoſed to have peopled 


this iſland, if not originally, yet after 
its deſertion. Theſe Canarios are men- 
tioned by Pliny as inhabiting the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Atlas; and Ptole- 


my, the geographer, calls a cape of 
Africa, fronting the Canary Iflands, 


Canaria Extrema. It is alſo remark- 


able, that the negroes on the banks of 


the river Senegal, call all the country 


between that river and Mount Atlas, 
Gannar. 1 „ 
When the Europeans firſt landed in 


Canaria, it was ſuppoſed to contain no 


leſs than 14, ooo fighting men; but 


two thirds of them were ſoon after- 


wards ſwept away by the plague. _ 
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They are, like the natives of Lan- 


cerota and Fuertaventura, well pro- 


rtioned, and of a good ſtature; ac- 
tive, warlike, chearful, good-natured, 
and of inflexible integrity. They 


were fond of hazardous enterprizes, 


fuch as climbing the tops of ſteep pre- 


cipices, and pitching poles of enor- 


mous weight. | 
The Canarians had nobility among 
them, who were diſtinguiſhed bv the 
eculiar cut of their hair and beards ; 
bur no man was noble merely by de- 
ſcent, though, if he was not well de- 


ſcended, he could not be a candidate. 


for nobility. When the ſon of a no- 
bleman found he had ſtrength to bear 
the fatigues of war, he went to the 


prieſt, who acted alſo as judge in civil 


affairs, and ſaid, I am ſuch a one, the 
fon of ſuch a nobleman, and deſire to 
be ennobled alſo. Then the prieſt 
went to the place where the youth was 
brought up, and aſſembling the inha- 


bitants, made them ſwear by Ecoran 


their god, to declare the truth con- 
cerning him. He then aſked them if 
* had ever ſeen him demean himſelf 


ſo far as to dreſs victuals, or to go into 
the folds to look after the ſheep or 


goats; or whether he was ever known 


to milk or to kill them; if he was diſ- 


courteous, il|-tongued, or guilty of 


indecent behaviour, eſpecially to wo- 
men; or had committed any act of vi- 


olence againſt any of his neighbours, 
with reſpect to their perſons or proper- 
ty. If theſe queſtions were anſwered in 
the negative, the prieſt cut the youth's 
hair in a round form, and ſo ſhort as 
not to hang lower than his ears; and 
then giving into his hand a ſtaff, or 
Pole, declared him noble. But if not, 
the prieſt, inſtead of declaring him 


noble, ſhaved his head, and ſent him 


away in diſgrace. 5 
In their wars, they held it baſe to 

injure the women and children of their 

enemies, or profane or damage their 

places of worſhip.  _ 

Their weapons were clubs, and 


ſharp-pointed poles hardened by fire; 
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cil of the iſland, which conſiſted of 


ſtone being flat at the top, and about 


were ſeldom hit. 


terwards good friends. 


February, 


alſo ſtones, which they threw with 
great force and dexterity. | 
Duels were common among them, 
but not to death ; or, according to the 
old phraſe in rk Bi ala outrance; they 
were always fought in public, and ge- 
nerally at times of public feſtivity and 
rejoicing. Places were ſet apart for 
this purpoſe, in which ſtages were raif- 
ed for the combatants, that they might 
be more eaſily and equally ſeen by the 
ſpectators. | 
hen a challenge was given and 
accepted, the parties went to the coun- 


12 members, for a licence to fight, 
which was eaſily obtained. Then 1 3% 
went to the prieſt to have this licence 
confirmed, Which being done, they 
aſſembled their relations and friends to 
be ſpectators of their gallantry; when 
all was ready at the theatre, the com- 
batants mounted upon two ſtones, 
placed at the oppoſite ſides of it, each 


half a yard in diameter; on theſe they 
ſtood, without moving their feet, till 
each had thrown three round ſtones at 
his antagoniſt; in this part of the 
combat they were ſeldom hurt, for 
though they were good markſmen, yet 
they were always ſo dexterous in avoid- 
ing theſe miſſile weapons, that they 
When this was 
done, they came down from the ſtones, 
and arming themſelves with ſharp flints 
in their left hands, and cudgels in their 
right, they drew near and fell on, beat- 
ing and cutting each other till they 
were tired, and then they parted by 
conſent, and went with their friends 
to eat and drink ; when they had been 
refreſhed they returned to the combat, 
and continued it till the members of 
the council, who were preſent, cried 
out, enough ! enough ! they then im- 
mediately deſiſted, and were ever at- 


If, during the combat, one of the 
parties happened to break his cudgel, 
the other immediately deſiſted from 
ſtriking, the diſpute ended, the parties 

were 
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were reconciled, and neither was de- 
clared victor. 

No Canarian had more than one 
wife. When a hf hag” were in- 
clined to marry her, they ſet her a- 
part thirty days, like a chicken in a 
coup, to fatten, giving her large quan- 
tities of milk and pulſe. They were 
very careful in the education of their 
children, never failing to chaſtiſe them 
when they did amiſs. 

Among the' Canarians were many 
religious women, called Magadas, a 
number of whom lived together in one 
houſe. Theſe houſes were held ſa- 
cred, and criminals who fled thither 
were protected from the officers of 
juſtice. The Magadas were diftin- 
guiſhed from other women by long 
white garments which ſwept the 
ground. | 

The Canarians adored the Deity, 
whom they called Acoran, by putting 
their hands together, and lifting them 
towards heaven. 

In the iſland there were two rocks, 
to which they went in proceſſion in 
times of public calamity, accompa- 
nied by the Magadas, carrying in their 
hands branches of palms, and veſſels 
tilled with nulk and butter, which they 
poured on the rocks, dancing round 
them, and ſinging mournful ſongs ; 
from theſe rocks they went to the fea 
1d, and all at once ſtruck the ſea for- 


cibiy with the branches of palm, ſhout- 


ing together with a loud voice. 


They reckoned their time only by 


moons, having no diviſion either ſhort- 
cr or longer. „ a 
Their Nabir was a light coat, with 
hood, like that of a Capuchin Fryar; 
it reached to the knees, and was girt 
about the waiſt with a leathern girdle. 
This garment was made with a kind of 
ruſh, which they beat till it became 
loft like flax, and then divided the fi- 


laments and wove them together. Over 


this they wore cloaks of goat ſkins, 


— y 
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with the hairy ſide outwards in ſum- 
mer, and inwards in winter; they 
alſo wore caps of the ſkins of goats 
heads, taken off almoſt entire, which 
they placed on their heads in ſuch a 
manner, that they had a goat's beard 
hanging under each ear, which they 
ſometimes tied under the chin: All 
theſe garments were neatly ſewed and 
painted, and were in every reſpect ſu- 
perior to thoſe worn in the other 
iſlands ; ſome wore bonnets of ſkins, 
adorned with feathers. Their ſhoes 
were of raw hides, like thoſe worn in 


Lancerota and Fuertaventura. 
They had public rooms, in which 
they uſed to aſſemble to dance and 


ſing. The Canarian dance is ſtill in 
uſe, and is known even among us by 
the name of Canario, or Canary *; 
its ſteps are quick and ſhort. Their 
ſongs were either dirges or amorous 
ſonnets, ſet to grave and plaintive 
tunes. | 


"Y 


Methed of hunting the Elephant at the 


Cape of Good Hope. 
HE elephant is always ſought 


for by the hunters, on the banks 


of rivers, where he 1s attacked in the 
following manner. Three horſemen, 
well mounted, fet out on the expediti- 


on. Two of them ride about the plain, 


while a third carefully watches the ele- 


phant, as he goes to drink, at the 
when, having 


neighbouring river; 
given notice to his companions, he be- 
gins the attack by piercing the fide of 


the beaſt with his javelin, while he is 


drinking. On this the wounded ani- 
mal immediately purſues the aggreſſor, 
who rides directly towards his com- 


panions on the plain; when one of 


them attacks the elephant in his turn, 
in order to divert his attention from 
the object of his purſuit. According- 
ly, the beaſt, enraged anew by a freſh 


wound, 


© This «olll help us to underſtand a paſſage in Shakeſpeare, which has puzzled | 
all commentators: * Jig off a tune at the tongue's end, Canary to it with your 


feet —Love's Labour Loſt.“ 
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104 Rules for the preſervation of the Teeth and Gums. February, 


wound, neglects his firſt antagoniſt, and rid 5 to his other purſuers; at 


their ſucceſſive aſſaults, till, wearied 
out and ſpent with the loſs of blood, 
he falls to the ground. In this ſituati- 
on there is no danger in approachin 
this formidable animal, and ſawing ok 
his teeth, whoſe length is proportional 
to the age and ſtrength of the beaſt. 
This method of hunting the ele- 
phant, however, is extremely dange- 


in different perſons. 


cannot long remain 


purſues the ſecond; when the third the ſame time ſeeming to take a plea- grow 
perſon draws him off from the purſuit of ſure in the writhings, cries, and ſuffer. - and v 
the ſecond, by the ſame means as the ings of this unfortunate hunter, - gl 
ſecond diverted him from that of the highs 
firſt. In the mean time, the poor beaſt | To quite 
loſes a vaſt quantity of blood, which Rules for the preſervation of the Teeth ſoun. 
the fury and agitation he is put into, and Cums. 5 gum 
cauſes to flow in great abundance. If | © not | 
he ſurvives theſe three attacks, the 21 teeth are hones thinly cover- 1 
firſt hunter attacks him again; and ed over with a fine enamel, and ame 
thus is the poor beaſt engaged by this enamel is more or leſs ſubſtantial off; 


Whenever it 
is worn through, by too coarſe a 
powder, or too frequent cleaning of 
the teeth, or eaten through by a ſcor- 
butick humour in the 2 the tooth 
ound, any more 
than a filbert kernel can, when it is 
penetrated by a worm. 
The teeth therefore are to be clean- 


rous, if attempted on rough ground, as ed, but with great precaution, for if * 
appears by the following relation. you wear the enamel off faſter, by W hig 
Three Dutchmen, who had lived ſome cleaning the outſide, than nature ſup- the 
time at the Cape, and got a great deal of plies it within, your teeth will ſuffer LO 
money by this kind of buſineſs, being more by this method than perhaps by tel 
about to return to their native country a total neglect. A butcher's ſkewer, a 

had a mind to take their leave of this or the wood with which they are made, 8 
ſport by one more hunt for their diver- muſt be bruiſed and bit at the end, G 

ſion. Te this end they fixed on a till with a little uſe it will become the 
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plain, which unluckily was not ſuffici- 
ently ſecured from the mole-hills, 
which are very large and hollow in 
that country. The chaſe began ſuc- 
ceſsfully; the ſecand hunter having 
given the attack, and got to ſome diſ- 
tance from the elephant, when his 
horſe ſtumbled at a mole hill, and fell, 
giving the furious animal time to come 
up to him ; when the latter ſeized hold 
of the rider with his trunk, and threw 
him on the ground. Then ſeizing the 
horſe in the ſame manner, he threw 
him to a conſiderable diſtance; after 
which, returning to the diſmounted 
hunter, he took hold of him again, and 
tofling Wim up in the air, caught him, 
as he fell, on the point of one of his 
tuſks, which run fairly thro' his body, 
and there held him empaled by the 
middle. In this ſituation the favage 
animal kept him a long time, turning 


himſelf about, and preſenting the hor- 


ſofteſt and beſt bruſh for this purpoſe; 
and in general, you mult clean your 
teeth with this bruſh alone, without 
any powder whatever; and once in a 
fortnight, not oftener, dip your ſkewer 
bruſh into a few grains of gunpowder, 
breaking them firſt with the bruſh, and 
this will remove every ſpot and blemiſh, 
and give your teeth an inconceivable 
whiteneſs. It is almoſt needleſs to 
ſay, that the mouth muſt be well waſh- 
ed after this operation, for beſides the 
neceſſity of ſo doing, the falt-petre, 
&c. uſed in the compoſition of gun- 
powder, would, if it remained, be in- 
jurious to the gums, &c. but has not 
nor can have any bad effect in ſo ſhort 
a time. I have conſtantly practiſed 
this method for twenty-five years, and 
am thoroughly convinced it is ſafe and 
effectual. OS 1 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that very 
near the gums of people whoſe teeth 
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are otherwiſe good, there is apt to 
grow a falſe kind of enamel, both within 
and without, an enamel, which, if ne- 
glecked, puſhes the gum higher and 
higher, till it leaves the fangs of teeth 
quite bare, above the enamel, ſo that 
ſound teeth are deſtroyed, becauſe the 
gum has forſaken that part which 1s 
not ſheathed and protected, in conſe- 
quence of fuch neglect; this falſe en- 
amel muſt therefore be carefully ſcaled 
off; for the gum will no more grow 
over the leaſt particle of this falſe en- 
amel, than the fleſh will heal over the 
point of a thorn. 
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Two remarkable military Anecdotes. 


century, when Marechal Cati- 
nat invaded Piedmont, it was of the 
higheſt importance to the preſent king, 
then duke, to march in time for put- 
ting Turin in a better poſture of de- 


count de Santena, then a major, and 
ſince general, with a few hundred men, 
to Avigliano, an old caſtle aboat three 


German miles from Turin, which com- 


mands the road and valley of Souſa. 


As the French army, which conſiſted 


_ of thirty thouſand men, was for paſ- 


ling by Santena, he fired at them with 


What little artillery he had. Catinat, 


who was no leſs ſurprized than pro- 
voked at this inſult, ſent to the caſtle, 


| threatning to hang up the commanding 


officer; who returned him for anſwer, 


he ſhould never have him alive, and 


that till the artillery ſhould be brought 
before the caſtle, no furrender was to 
be expected. Catinat now flill more 
incenſed, ordered a battery to be erect- 
ed, and ſummoned the caſtle a ſecond 
time. Santena anſwered, that a breach 
muſt firſt be made, which being begun, 
he offered to capitulate. Catinat ſent 


a lieutenant into the caſtle to ſettle the 
articles of capitulation; but as a pre- 
iminary condition, demanded, That the 


joldiers ſhould be made priſoners of 
February, 1764. | 


OWARDS the cloſe of the laſt - 


To this end he diſpatched the 
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war, and the officers hanged. Upon 
this Santena took the lieutenant into 
his chamber, ſhut the door, and con- 
ducted him between two barrels of 
powder, with two lighted matches ly- 
ing by. Santena taking one of the light- 
ed matches, got upon one of the pow- 
der barrels, and deſired the heutenant 


to follow his example; adding, that 


ſince he muſt die, many more of the, 
French ſhould take a ſpring into the 
air, before all the Piedmonteſe in the 
caſtle ſhould loſe their lives. The 
lieutenant fo little reliſhed this compli- 
ment, that he begged of Santena to lay 
aſide ſuch a deſperate deſign, promiſ- 
ing to do all that lay in his power for 


obtaining an honourable capitulation 


ſor the garriſon. Upon this aſſurance 
the commandant diſmiſſed the lieu- 
tenant, who having made his report 
to Catinat, the Marechal, ſaid, I muſt 
ſee this man of ſuch extraordinary 
ſpirit and reſolution; and allowed that 
he and his men ſhould march out with 
their ſwords. As Santena paſſed by 
him, the Marechal faid, that he did 
indeed well deſerve to be hanged ; but 


to ſhew hin that he could eſteem cou- 


rage and bravery in an enemy, he ſhould 
dine with him that day.” At table 
ſome French officers upbraided Sante- 
na on account of the Duke of Savoy's 
forming a league with heretics againſt 
the moſt chriſtian king. Santena re- 


mained ſilent for ſome time, till at laſt 


he aſked the Marechal whether he 


would allow him freedom of ſpeech? 
Catinat conſenting, he replied, © That 


his maſter had indeed, for ſelf defence, 


taken arms againft the king of France, 


and had entered into an alliance with 


heretics, ſuch as the Engliſh and 
Dutch; nay further, that his maſter 


was for doing ſomething worſe, and had 
ſent to Conſtantinople, to negotiate a 
league with the Turks; but his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty had unluckily been 


before-hand with him there.” Catinat 
laughed at the officers who had forced 


this keen repartee from Santena, fay- 
ing, this might teach them never to 
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inſult brave men under mistortunes. 


However, Santena, by his extraordinary 


behaviour, had the good fortune to 


obtain for his maſter a ſuſpenſion of 


arms for ſome days. | 
At the ſiege of Turin, in 1706, the 


French had broke into one of the ſub- 


terraneous galleries belonging to the 
citadel, and the French engineer was 
rewarded with 200 louis d'ors for diſ- 
covering this paſſage. 'The French now 
concluded that they ſhould make their 


way into the citadel, by means of this ſe- 


cret paſſage, and accordingly poſted two 
hundred grenadiers there. One Micha, 
a Piedmonteſe peaſant, who had been 
compelled to ſerve as a pioneer, and 


by his good natural parts and long 


practice, had acquired fuch a {kill in it, 
as to be made a corporal of the pio- 
neers: he was then working at that 
place with about twenty men, in or- 
der to complete a mine ; but hearing 


the French buſy over his head, ſecur- 


ing themſelves in the gallery, it imme- 
diately occurred to him that his work 
was now become uſeleſs, the enemy 


being poſſeſſed of a place which would 
be of infinite detriment to the beſieged ; 


he was alſo convinced that it would coft 
him his lite to hinder it, his mine hav- 
ing no franciſſon with which he might 
ſpring it with leſs danger. There was 
no time for deliberation: he therefore 


immediately formed this brave reſo- 


lution: to ſave his companions, he 
ordered them to withdraw immediately 
out of the mine, and fire a muſket as 
a ſignal, when they were in a place of 


_ ſafety, adding, that they ſhould go and 


acquaint his majeſty, that Micha im- 
plored a ſubſiſtence for his wife and 
children. Upon hearing the ſignal, he 
immediately ſet fire to the mine, and 
ſacrificed his own life, and blew up the 
two hundred French grenadiers into 


the air. I ſhall leave the action to the 


conſideration of the reader; only ad- 
ding, that the king not only provided 


for his widow and children, but ſettled 


a perpetual annuity of fix hundred li- 


vres a year on Micha's deſcendants. 


Letter from Philip Thickneſſe, E/q; 


February, 


Leiter from Philip Thickneſſe, E/q; re. 
ſpecting an exetranrdinary Phenome. 
non obſerved on a Plant. 


Au fourteen years ago a parti- 


cular friend of mine, who had 
a garden near James-ſtreet, Bedford- 
row, was informed by his ſervant, that 


a Chryſanthemum (a flowering plant 


commonly known) in the garden, ap- 
peared to have very ſmall particles of 
quickſilver ſpread over the whole ſur- 
face of its leaves and ſtalks ! My friend 
(who is not apt to let the ſlighteſt in- 
formation eſcape him, and by that 
means wants very little) examined this 
plant with all the attention due to ſo 
extraordinary a production, and was 
thoroughly convinced of the fact; 
every leaf and ſtalk had a multitude of 
ſmall globules of quickſilver adhering 
thereto, and which ſeemed to (and no 
doubt did) iſſue from the perſpiratory 


ducts of the plant. 
The fact being aſcertained, my 


friend ſuffered ſeveral ingenious men 
of his acquaintance to examine the 
plant, and inquire into the cauſe; 
who were all ſatisfied of this extraor- 
dinary production, tho” none could ac- 
count for it: And it remains a myſtery 
to this day. „„ 

My friend, and other perſons who 
examined it, frequently collected a 


great part of the quickſilver from ſe- 


veral of the branches by ſtriking 
them, and catching the globules or 
ſmall drops, which inſtantly united in 


the hand, and left no doubt that it was 


pure crude quickſilver! and, the next 


day after thus gathering it, it gave 


freſh proofs of its limbetic quality; 


for not only the ſurface would be again 


powdered over, but in the hollow of 
the leaves, and particularly in thoſe 
formed by the inſertion of the foot- 
ſtalks, ſmall drops alſo would be form- 
ed by the conflux of the ſmall particles 
continually emitted! 0 
In this ſtate it continued about 
three weeks or a month, till the froſt 
os = killed 
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killed it, together with the reſt of its 
ſpecies. 1 

My friend, knowing his ſervant to 
be ingenious, took every precaution to 
find out whether he watered the Chry- 
ſanthemum with any ſolution of quick- 
filver, or uſed any art, or whether it 
really was the production of chance; 
and he was thoroughly convinced of 
the latter, for, had the ſervant known 
ſuch a ſecret, he could have repeated 
it another year, and thereby have raiſed 
a large ſum of money by expoſing ſuch 
a curioſity to the public. 

The only tolerable reaſon, there- 
fore, which can be aſſigned towards 
leading to a diſcovery is, that as my 
friend frequently amuſed himſelf with 
a variety of chemical experiments (a- 
mong which there were ſome wherein 
quickfilver was employed in various 
forms) the glaſſes and crucibles uſed, 
together with the refuſe of it, were 
waſhed and thrown out near the place 


where this Chryſanthenum grew, and 


the grateful plant undertook ſponta- 
neouſly to reſtore again to its maſter, 


in this unheard-of manner, and in 


purity too, what it had received in 


ſome corrupt ſtate! On the other hand, 
my friend made many experiments on 


the fame kind of plants, all which 


either died, or failed of the withed- 
for eff 1th | e 

Perhaps this account may lead ſome 
of your readers to purſue this matter 


further; many great diſcoveries have 


been made by chance: But, as this 
ſtory borders on the marvellous, you 
are at liberty either to print, or tell 
the m ]?ĩ7́79“rßs hs ig 
_ Your humble ſervant, 
PHILIP LHICKNESSE. 


Dec. 17 1763. 


1 OS If, as Lhave heard aſſerted, 


it be true, that men who have taken 
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calomel in great quantities, have, with 
a microſcope, perceived it to iſſue 
through the pores of the ſkin, it can- 
not be more extraordinary that a plant 
ſhould be operated on in the ſame 


manner. 


8 _ 


The Savoyard Curate's Profeſſion of 
Faith, From Rouſſeau. | 


I Was born a poor peaſant ; my pa- 
rents followed the buſineſs of huſ- 
bandry, but were deſirous that I ſhould 
be a prieft, and means were found to 


give me a ſuitable education. In this, 


molt certainly, neither my parents nor 
I conſulted what was really good, 


true, or fit; but only that I ſhould 
learn what was neceflary for my ordi- 


nation. I learned therefore what was 
required of me to learn; I ſaid what 
was required of me to fay; and, ac- 
cordingly, was made a prieſt. It was 


not long, however, before I diſcoyer- 


ed, that in laying myſelf under the o- 
bligation of being no longer a man, I 
had engaged for more than I could per- 
form. | | | | 

had always entertained a due re- 
ſpect for marriage; but having given 
up my right to that moſt facred inſti- 
tution, I reſolved not to profane it: 
The virtuous reſolution L had formed, 


left my faults open to detection : 'Tho? 


felt but little remorſe at doing what 
a well-regulated natural inſtinct excit- 
ed me to do, yet it was neceſſary to 
expiate the ſcandal]: I was according- 
ly ſuſpended and baniſhed. The re- 
proaches that attended my diſgrace, 
excited my indignation. Finding, by 


woeful experience, the ideas 1 had 


formed to myſelf of juſtice, honeſty, 


and moral obligation, repugnant to 


general practice, I began to give up 


moſt of the opinions I had received 


92 and 
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* If we Male not, wwe have been informed that there is a poſſebility of mixing 15 | 


mercury, in ſome forms, with the ſap of a plant by a kind of inoculation, wiz; by 


making an inciſion in the bark, and inſerting the preparation ; part of which the 
ſap will in its circulation, or courſe, imbibe : We defire, however, no great de- 
pendance may be had on this; as wwe are not certain of the fad. 8 
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and what I retained being no longer 
able to ſupport themſelves, I began 
to queſtion the evidence on which they 
were ſounded. I was, in ſhort, in 
that ſtate of doubt and incertainty, in 
which Deſcartes requires the mind to 
be involved, in order to enable it to 
inveſtigate truth. To be in doubt, 
however, about things which it is of 
importance for us to know, is a ſitua- 
tion too perplexing for the human mind 
long to ſupport ; a ſtate of ſcepticitm 
is to me a ſtate of miſery, and I there- 
tore determined to ſatisfy my doubts. 

What increaſed the difficulty of my 
doing this, was, that being educated 
in a church whoſe authority is univer- 
ſally deciſive, in rejecting one point, 
I rejected all; and being told I muſt 
believe all, I was in a manner preclud- 
ed from believing any. 

In this ſituation I conſulted the phi- 
loſophers, turned over their books, 
and examined their ſeveral opinions; 
in all which, I found them vain, dicta- 
torial, and dogmatical; all. pretending 
to be in the right, yet all agreeing in 
nothing but this, that every one elſe 
but himſelf was in the wrong. To 
attend therefore to theſe, was not the 
way to remove my uncertainty. I ap- 
plied to another guide, my innate in- 
ſtructor: if I am deceived by him, I 
ſhall be leſs to blame than in giving 
myſelt up to the deceptions of others. 
Taking a retroſpeR, then, of my paſt 


Opinions, I found, that tho' none of 


them were fo evident as to-produce 


conviction, yet all of them had diffe- 


rent degrees of probability, to which 
my innate ſenſe of truth and falſhood 
was more or lefs inclined. Proceed- 
ing therefore to compare theſe opini- 


ons with each other, I found the firſt 


and moſt common was alio the inoft 
imple and the moſt rational; and that 
it wanted nothing more to ſecure uni- 


The Savoyard Curate's Profeſſion of Faith. February, 


verſal ſufferage, than the circumſtance 
of being laſt propoſed. | 
Let us ſuppoſe, that all our philo- 
ſophers had exhauſted their whimſical 
ſyſtems of power, chance, fate, ne- 
ceſſity, atoms, an animated world, ſen- 
ſitive matter, materialiſm, &c. and 
after them, let us imagine the cele- 
brated Dr. Clarke enlightning the 
world, by diſplaying the Being of Be- 
ings, the ſupreme and ſovereign diſ- 
poſer of all things ; with what uni- 
verſal admiration would not this new 
ſyſtem be received; ſo great, fo 
conſolatory, fo ſublime, ſo proper to 
elevate the ſoul, and to lay the founda- 
tions of virtue in the minds of men! 
The love of truth being all my phi- 
lofophy, and the ſubtilty of argu- 
mentation no part of my ſyſtem, I re- 
examined, by the ſimple rule of com- 
mon ſenſe, all the intereſting know- 


ledge was poſſeſſed of, admitting as 


evident every thing that, in the ſin- 
cerity of my heart, appeared to me to 
be true, leaving as doubtful every 


thing elſe; and meddling with no 


point that did not tend to utility in 
practice. J | 


But, after all, who am J? and what 
is it that determines my concluſions ? 


In the firſt place, I know that I exiſt, 
and have ſenſations by which I am 
affected; but how can I determine, 
whether this ſelf-conſciouſneſs be, or 
be not ſomething foreign to theſe ſen- 
tations, and independent of them? 
My ſenſations I know to be all inter- 
nal, and the objects of them external : 
] therefore am certain, that the ſen- 
ſation and the object are two things; 
and from thence I conclude, that o- 
ther beings exiſt as well as myſelf ; and 


tho' theſe were nothing but ideas, yet 
theſe ideas exiſt wholly independant 


of my ſenſations, and are there fore no 
part of myſelf *, | : 


* 


Thus 


Rouſſeau explains preciſely; his idea of matter and body, namely ; Whatever 
he perceives out of himſelf to a# upon his ſenſes he calls matter; And all thoſe 
portions of matter which he conceives united in individual beings, he calls body. 
Thus all the diſputes between ldealifts and Materialiſts concerning the appearance 


„ 


and reality of bodies are in this dijquifition obviated. 
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Thus having acquired as certain a 
knowledge of the exiſtence of the uni- 


erſe as of my own, I proceed to con- 
nder the objects of wy ſenſations ; and 
W finding in myſelf the faculty of com- 
W paring them with each other, I con- 
ider myſelf endowed with. an active 


power, with which I was before un- 


| acquainted. Being thus far aſſured of 
Iny own nature and capacity, I began 


to conſider the properties of matter ; 


and by examining all thoſe ſenſible 
qualities which render matter percep- 
tiple to our ſenſes, I conclude, that 
neither motion nor reſt are eſſential 
to matter; but that motion, being an 
action, is the effect of a cauſe, of 


which reſt is only the abſence. Hence 


it tollows, that reſt is the natural ſtate 
of matter; for motion cannot be eſ- 
ſential to matter, if matter can be con- 
| ceived to exiſt at reft. Kft 


In bodies, I perceive two kinds of 
motion; one voluntary, the other me- 


| chanical ; the firft exiſts in the body 
moved, the other out of it; the firſt 
| is peculiar to animated bodies, the 


latter equally applicable to all bodies, 
the viſible univerſe not excepted, whoſe 
motions being all confined to certain 
avs, partake of none of that freedom 


| peculiar to the voluntary motion of 


men and animals, The firſt cauſes of 
motion do not therefore exiſt in mat- 
ter, and muſt for ever be referred to 
volition. On this foundation, the firſt 


a will gives motion to the univerſe, 
and animates all nature. SETS 

If from matter being put in motion, 
| diſcover the exiſtence of a will, from 
this motion being ſubjected to certain 
regular laws, I diſcover alſo intelli- 
gence; and this is the ſecond article 
of my faith. To what unprejudiced 
view does not the viſible arrangement 
0! the univerſe diſplay the ſupreme 
Intelligence of its author! How much 
ſophiſtry does It not require to difavow 
the harmony of created beings, and 
tint admirable order in which all the 
parts of the ſyſtem concur to the pre- 
Icvation of each other. The gene- 
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alone, baffles all the efforts of human 


in himdoTbelieve: But as to the eſſence 


article of my faith is conſtructed, that 


guiſhed, without bleſſing the hand that 
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ration of living and organized bodies 


underſtanding; and that inſurmougt- 
able barrier, which Omnipotence hath 
placed between the various ſpecies of 
animals, that they might not be con- 
founded with each other, diſplays not 
only wiſdom in eſtabliſhing order, but 
power in effectually providing that it 
ſhould not be diſturbed. That Being, 
therefore, to whom I annex the ideas 
of Will, Intelligence, and Power, and 
to theſe add Goodneſs as a neceſſary 
conſequence of the union of the other 
three; that Being, whoſe will is his 
d-ed; whoſe principle of action is in him- 
ſelf: That Being, whatever it be, that 
gives motion to all the parts of the uni- 
verſe, and governs all things, I call God; 


of that Being, where he is, and what 
he is, I confeſs, the more I think of it, 
the more my bewildered imagination is 
convinced of its own weakneſs. 

Being, however, certain of the ex- 
iſtence of one Supreme Being, I return 
to myſelf, and conſider the place I oc- 
cupy, in that order of things in which 
his goodneſs has thought fit to place 
me; and I find that my ſpecies ſtand 
inconteſtably in the firſt rank of be- 


ings here below; man, by virtue of 


his will, and the inſtruments he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of to put that will in execution, 
having a greater power over the bo- 
dies that turround him, than they by 
mere phyſical impulſe have over him. 
Man is confeſſedly ſovereign over this 
habitable earth, and I can fee nothing 
ſo ridiculous in -fuppoling every thing 
made for man, ſince it is man alone 
that is capable of conſidering the re- 
lation in which all things ftand. to 
himſelf; of ditcovering what is order, 
beauty, virtue; of contemplating the 
univerſe, and of elevating his ideas to 
him who governs the whole. Who 
then can behold himſelf thus diſtin- 


placed him in this honourable rank; 
without being penetrated with a ſenſe 
of gratitude towards the author of his 
being! Hence aroſe my firſt idea of 

the 
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the wor ſhip due to a beneficent Deity. 
I adore the Supreme Power, and melt 
with tenderneſs at his goodneſs. I 
have no need to be taught artificial 
forms of worſhip, the dictates of na- 
ture are ſufficient. 
But on taking a view of the relation 
in which I ſtand, as an individual, a- 
mong the fellow creatures of my ſpe- 
cies; and confidering, at the fame 
time, the different ranks of ſociety and 
the perſons by whom they are filled, 
inſtead of that order and regularity 
which the ſcenes of nature preſented 


to my view, nothing but confuſion and 


diſorder appear before me. The phy- 
ſical elements of things act in concert, 
the moral world alone is a chaos of 
diſcord! Mere animals are happy; 
but man, their lord and ſovereign, is 
miferable! From theſe gloomy reflec- 
tions, more ſublime ideas of the foul 
aroſe in my mind than ever reſulted 
before from my moſt diligent enqui- 
ries. In meditating on the miſeries 
of man, I thought I could diſcover in 
him two diſtinct principles; the one, 
raiſing him to the ſtudy of eternal 
truths, and bearing him aloft to the 
regions of the intellectual world; the 


other, debaſing his nature, and ſub- 


jecting him to the ſlavery of ſenſe, and 
the tyranny of his paſſions. Purſuing 
this thought, and weighing all the va- 
rious faculties of the human mind, I 
at length concluded, that man is not 
one ſimple and individual ſubſtance &, 
but is animated by an immortal ſoul, 
free, pure and intelligent, made after 
the image of him who gave it. The 
arguments of the materialiſts are of 
no weight with me: no material be- 
ing can be ſelf- active, and I perceive 


that J am fo. The principle of all ac- 


tion lies in the will of a free being; 
and] perceive that I can always will, 
though I have not always the power to 


execute my will. Man, then, being poſ- 
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nd di 
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ſeſſed of an unlimited privilege of will. 
ing, is therefore a free agent; and, az 
ſuch, animated by an immaterial ſub- 


ſtance: And this is the third article aws. 
of my faith; from whence all the reſt is the 
may be inferred. our: 


atur« 
Fou ar 
away 

way ( 


If man be an active and free being, 
he acta of himſelf; none of his volun- 
tary actions, therefore, enter into the 
general ſyſtem of providence, vor can 
be imputed to it: Providence doth not 
contrive the evil, which is the conſe- 
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* By the word ſubſtance, Rouſſeau here means in general, a being poſſeſs d of ſome 
_ primitive quality, abſtracted from all particular or ſecondary modifications. Qualities 
incompatible with and neceſſarily excluſive of each other, cannot exiſt in the ſam 


ſubſtance. 


quence of man's abuſing the freedom W] 
his creator gave him; it only limits can b 
and confines it within due bounds, ble fr 
that ſuch abuſe may not break in up- the ef 
on the general order of the univerſe, fore, 
To complain, therefore, that God doth he is 
not prevent man from doing evil, is, Mt (pre: 
in fact, to complain that he hath given MM 5iten! 
a ſuperior excellence to human na- Go 
ture; that he hath enobled our aCti- MR creat 
ons by annexing to them the me- Feline 
rit of virtue. It is the abuſe only WW he ha: 
of the freedom which God has given Neo 
us, that makes us wicked and milera- fred! 
ble. Moral evil is inconteſtably our WR f©0us: 
own work, and phyſical evil would in the pl 
fact be nothing, did not our vices ren- ed on 
der us ſenſible of it. To how few e- be ha 
vils are men ſubject, who live in pri- pat 
meval ſimplicity! they hardly know tat 
any diſeaſe, and are irritated by ſcarce- fore tl 
ly any paſſions ; they neither foreſee 8 ſo 
death, nor ſuffer by the apprehenſions be b 
of it: When it approaches, their fee- tuo 
bleneſs renders it deſirable, and to them ther | 
it is no evil, Could we be content foul, 
with what we have, we ſhould have no and tl 
cauſe to complain for what we have this v 
not: We multiply real evils in purſu- me of 
ing imaginary happineſs. By endea- ne. 
vouring to repair a broken conſtitu- bert. 
tion, we add to the evil we feel, the erna! 
greater one Which we fear; our ap- non © 
prehenſions of death anticipate its hor- erna 
rors, and haſten its approach: thus lource 
we vex ourſelves as long as we live, power 
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creatures. 
T viving them a deſire after happineſs, 
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nd die murmuring againſt nature, on 


WE count of thoſe evils which we bring 


pon ourſelves by doing outrage to her 


as. Enquire no longer, man! who 
che author of evil; behold him in 
W.ourſelf. There exiſts no other evil in 


ature than what you do or ſuffer, and 


ou are equally the author of both. Take 
away our fatal improvements, take a- 


way our errors and our vices; take a- 


ay, in ſhort, every thing that is the 
W work of man, and all the reſt is good. 


Where every thing is good, nothing 


can be unjuſt; juſtice being inſepara- 
ble from goodneſs : Now, goodneſs is 
the effect of infinite power; he, there- 
fore, who is infinitely good, becauſe 


he is infinitely powerful, muſt alſo be 


ſupremely juſt, or he would be incon- 
ſiſtent with himſelf. 


God, it is faid owes nothing to his 
I believe the contrary. In 


de has promiſed them a bleſſing in the 
| enjoyment of it, and he will moſt aſ- 
ſuredly fulfil that promiſe to the righ- 
© tous. 
the plainer I read theſe word impreſſ- 
ed on my ſoul : Be juſt, and thou ſhalt 


be happy. But, from the murmurs of 


impatient mortals, one would think 
that God owed them the prize, be- 
tore they had obtained the victory If 
the ſoul be immaterial, it may ſurvive 
the body, and then I dare afhrm the 
virtuous will be happy. Had I no o- 
ther proof of the immateriality of the 
foul, than the oppreſſion of the juſt, 
and the triumph of the wicked in 
this world, this alone would convince 
me of 1t. 
uwmortal in its own nature, or whe- 


ternal, or other than the contempla- 
tion of the Supreme Being, and thoſe 
eternal truths, of which he is the 
lource; theſe are points beyond the 
powers of my limited comprehenſion 
to decide. I can readily conceive how 
material bodies Wear away, and are 
deſtroyed by the ſeparation of their 
parts; but I cannot conceive a like 


The more I look into myſelf, 


But whether the ſoul be 


ther the rewards of the virtuous be e- 


viffolution of a thinking being; and 
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hence, as I cannot imagine how it can 
die, I preſume it cannot die at all: 
And as to any peculiar rewards of the 
virtuous, what other advantages can 
a being, excellent in its own nature, 


deſire, than to exiſt in a manner 1 


able to the excellence of its conſtitu- 
tion. I am equally at a loſs to deter- 
mine upon the eternity of the torments 
of the wicked. What is it to me 


what becomes of the wicked! I ne- 


ver can believe, however, that they 
will be condemned to everlaſting tor- 
ments. If ſupreme juſtice puniſhes 
the wicked, it puniſhes them in this 


world; you and your errors, ye na- 


tions, are the miniſters of its venge- 
ance. It employs the evils you bring 
on each other, to puniſh the crimes 
for which you deſerve them. It is in 


the inſatiable hearts of mankind, cor- 


roding with envy, avarice, and am- 
bition, that their avenging paſſions 
puniſh them for their vices, amidſt all 
the falſe appearances of proſperity. 


Where is the neceſſity, then, of ſeek- 


ing hell in another life, when it is to 


be found in this in the hearts of the 
wicked? When the union of the ſoul 


and the body is broken, theſe paſſions 
and vices will be at an end. s it poſ- 
ſible, therefore, that he who ceaſes to 
be wicked, ſhould be eternally miſera- 
ble? I cannot believe it. | 
When I am told that the ſoul of man 
is a ſpirit, and that God allo is a ſpirit, 


my indignation riſes at this debaſement 


of the divine eſſence, as if God and my 
ſoul were of the fame nature. Man is 
intelligent by the act of reaſoning, but 
the ſupreme intelligefice lies under no 
neceſſity to reaſon. All truths are to 
him as one idea, as all places are but 


one point, and all times but one mo- 


ment. Human power acts by the uſe 
of means ; the divine power, in and of 
itſelf, I know nothing of the cre- 


ation of matter, bodies, ſpirits, or the 


world ; the idea of creation confounds 
me; but I know that God hath form- 


ed the univerſe, and all that exiſts in 


the moſt conſummate order. 


God 1s, 


doubtleſs, eternal; but I can form no 


1 


idea 
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idea of eternity ; why then ſhould I 
amuſe myſelf with words? In ſhort, 
the greater efforts I make to contem- 
Plate the divine effence, the more he 
ſurpaſſes my conception, and the more 
I adore him. I humble myſelf before 

him, and ſay, © Being of Beings, I 
am becauſe thou art; to meditate 
e continually on thee, is to elevate my 
„ thoughts to the fountain of exiſ- 
e tence. The moſt meritotious uſe of 
« my reaſon, is to be annihilated before 
© thee: It is the delight of my ſoul to 
« feel my weak faculties overcome by 
« the ſplendor of thy greatneſs.” 


Remedy for a Scald Head. By J. Cook, 
M. D. 


TH Oil four ounces of pure quickſilver 
in two quarts of water in a glaz- 
ed pipkin, till half is waſted : bottle 
it for uſe. The ſame quickſilver will 
ſerve again, as often as you want a 
freſh ſupply of liquor. 7 
This preparation may properly enough 
be termed, the poor man's medicine, 
and I do verily believe it may be of as 
general and extenſive ſervice, as any 
ſingle one belonging to the whole Ma- 
teria Medica; and what is very ſingu- 
lar, it is as inſipid in tafte, and as fate 
in uſing, as ſo much ſimple water 


In ſhort, many and various are the 
virtues of this ſingle and ſimple medi- 


eine, when both externally and inter- 
nally tried; wherefore I recommend it 
to deſtroy worms; to cure all impuri- 
ties of the ſkin; to purity the blood; 
heal ulcers; open obſtructions; | ſcour 
the glands. Drink of it freely as a diet 
drink, as much and as often as you 


pleaſe. 


Metbod to prevent Accidents of Fire, in 


playing off Sky-rockets, as practiſed 
among the Chinele. 5 


HE cartouches of the Chineſe 
ſſquibs, except thoſe of the crac- 
kers, are made of a thia paſte-board, 


Anecdotes of celebrated Painters. 


February, 


compoſed only of two leaves of coarſe 
paper. The paſte- board for the car. 
touches of the rockets that are fired 
off before the Emperor, is compoſed 
of three leaves of paper made of 
hemp. 'To prevent accidents of fire, 
and to keep the cartouches from burſt- 
ing, in diluting the paſte for them, to 
one pound of flour, they throw in a 
good handful of ſea-ſalt ; and, before 
laving on the fire the flour diluted 
with falt, they ſteep ſome clay to the 
conſiſtence of thin mud. When the 
paſſe is made and taken off the fire, 
they mix with it nearly as much ſteep- 
ed clay as there is paſte, which conſe- 
quently muſt make the paſte very thin. 
The whole is well mixed together, be- 
ing ſtirred up with a ſtick; the clay 
keeps the paſte-board from catching fire 
eaſily, and is therefore leſs ſubje& to 
burit ; the falt cauſes the fire, that 
may have catched the paſte-board, to 
be ſoon extinguiſhed : Without this 
precaution rockets could not be fafely 
fired off in villages, which uſually 2 
bound with. piles of ſtraw and hay. 
The Chineſe ſay, that no accident ever 
happens from the paſte-board car. 
touches prepared in this manner. 


1 


1 —— 


R ne from the Rot in Sheep. 


Ruiſe a quantity of rue leaves well, 

and preſs out the juice : To which 
add an equal weight of falt. When 
ſheep are in danger of being rotten, 
give them a table-ſpoonful of this mix- 
ture once a week. It thould alway: 
be given to new-bought ſheep, as it 
will keep them well if they are in dan- 
ger: If not, it will do them no harm. 


Anecdotes of ſome celebrated Dutch an! 


German Painters. From the French 
%, M. Deſcamps, Painter at Rouen, 
Profeſſor of Drawing at the Schul it 


that City, c. With ſome Remarks. 


IOHN STEEN was born at Ley- 
den in 1636 : His father was d 
Mo | brew! 
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brewer, and had ſenſe enough to ſe- 
cond the inclination he remarked in his 
ſon for painting, putting him ſucceſ- 
fively under the tuition of the painters 
Knuffer, Brower, and Van Gowen. 


However, John Steen, notwithſtand- 


ing his ſucceſs in that beautiful art, 
and the fame which he acquired by his 
works, thought that, in order to live 
comfortably, he muſt have other re- 
ſources. He accepted, therefore, the 
offer which his father made him, of 
ſettling him in a brewhouſe at Delft, 


where diſſipation and drunkennefs were 


his ruin at the year's end. At length the 
brewer, John Steen, turned ale-houfe 


keeper. This was ſtill worſe; for he him 


ſelf drank the greateſt part of his own 
liquor. When his cellar was empty he 
took down his ſign, and applied him- 
ſelf to painting, and by means of fome 
pictures which fold well, he bought 
wine, which he himſelf ftill drank. If 
genius did not often ſupply the place 
of ſtudy and application, one could 
not weil conceive how a man, who was 
almoſt always drunk, could produce 
ſuch excellent performances. Indeed 
moſt of the ſubjects of his paintings 
are ſuitable to his ruling paſſion, being 
fots in ale-houſes ; but he alſo employ- 
ed himſelf with ſucceſs on ſome hiſtory 
pieces, which are deficient neither in 
tentiment nor grandeur. Few painters 
have better characterized their compo- 
litions, or have given more life to their 
hgures. His drawing was allo correct, 
his colouring good, his pencil eaſy, and 
his touch full of expreſſion. 

The pleaſure which Francis Mieris 
took in liſtening to John Steen, as. good 
2 ſtory-teller as he was a painter, had 


like to have coſt the former his life. 


He was ſo fond of aſſociating with that 
droll, that he paſſed whole nights in 
drinking and liftening to him. Atter 
parting with John Steen one very dark 
night, he fell into a common ſewer 
which the maſons had left open, and 


muſt there have periſhed if a cobler 
February, 1764. 


prodigy, both by 
ttudies, and by the delicacy of her 
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and his wife, who were at work in a 
neighbouring ſtall, had not heard his 
cries ; they took him out, put him into 
a warm bed, and revived him with a 
dram. Mieris was not inſenſible of this 
good office. He ſhut himſelf up at 
home, and went to work on a little pic- 


ture, which he carried, when hniſhed, 


to his deliverers, telling them that it 


came from a man whom they had taken 


one night out of a filthy place. This 
picture produced them 800 florins. One 
cannot but admire the delicacy of this 
generous artiſt, who, in making ſo 


conſiderable a preſent, would not even 


be known. This excellent painter ſur- 


paſſed Gerard Douw, his matter ; he 


drew better, and with more delicacy ; 
his touch is more animated, his colour- 
ing, with more clearneſs, is leſs labour- 
ed, and his paintings have more ſtrength. 


Like him, he copied his models with a, 


concave glaſs, without making uſe of 
fquares to draw them. 


* Marra SievLLa Menritan “* de- 


ſerves the applauſe both of painters and 
of naturaliits. Her obſtinacy in quit- 
ting the necdle for the pencil, made 


her mother remember that when ſhe 


was with child of her, the felt a con- 


ſtant deſire of examining inſects and o- 


ther natural curioſities; and that du- 
ring her pregnancy the had formed a col- 
lection of caterpillars, 


made her greateſt anuſement. In 
ſhort, Madame Merian was really a 


the depth of her 


pencil, as her works and her drawings 
tufficiently ſhow. 5 
Geranpd LAIRE SSE, Who is call- 


ed the Flemith Pouſtin, having little 
buſineſs at Liege, the place of his birth, 
was invited to Amſterdam by Uylem- 


berg a dealer in pictures. 'The day 


after his arrival he gave him a cloth, 


pencil, and a pallet; he remained 


ſome time before the eaſel, without 
ſpeaking a word or changing his poſ- 


ture, 


* They ſhew a book of this Lady's at the Britiſh Museum, 20h ich is ſaid to 


have coft 400 |. 


butterflies, 
ſhells, and petrifactions, which ſhe 
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ture, and greatly ſurprized Uylenberg 
and his friends, when, inſtead of be- 
ginning to draw and paint, he took 
trom under his cloak a fiddle, on which 
he played ſome tunes, and afterwards 
taking up the chalk and pencils, he 
ſketched the draught of an infant Je- 
ſus in the manger ; he then reſumed 
his fiddle, and played again; after 
that, he again took up his pallet, and 
in two hours he painted the heads of 


the Ox, fo highly finiſhed, that he left 
the beholders in admiration at the fa- 
cility and beauty of his work, and in 
aſtoniſhment at the manner in which 
he performed it. A ſingle inſtance of 
his great expedition renders probable 
all the wonders that are related of it ; 
he laid a wager that he would paint, 
in one day, on a large cloth, Apollo 


won. | 
LAIRESSEH had the flattering ap- 
pellation of the Dutch Poutlin ; be- 
cauſe, in his compoſitions, he had 
much of the genius, capacity, and 
manner of that fainous French paint- 
er. But he was much inferior to him 
in correctneſs of drawing. By the 
ſtrength of his genius, he appears in 
his works a prudent and well-informed 
| hiſtorian, and ſometimes a ſublime 
poet. He way be compared to the 
moſt able artiſts, who have made uſe 
of allegory ; he is learned, ingenious, 
and thoroughly intelligible in his ideas: 
the principal figures in his pictures are 
always Ciſtinguiſhed from the croud ; 
and by the air, the attitude, the paſſion 
that characteriſes him, we know infal- 
libly the hero or god that he has repre- 
ſented. When the back-ground of 
| his picture has required architecture, 
he has treated it in a maſterly man- 
ner, and as if he had continually be- 
fore his eyes the remains of Athens 
and Rome. His compoſitions are co- 
pious ; every fubje& is adorned and 
enbcliiihed as the nature of it de— 
mands. He always adheres to hiſtori- 
cal truth; he knows how to ſnatch the 


Anecdotes of celebrated Painters. 


the Infant, of Mary, and Joſeph, and 


and the Muſes on Parnaſſus ; and he 


February, 
moſt intereſting moments; he never 
departs from the rules of the coftume;. 
His drawing is ſometimes very exact; 
but now and then we regret that ma- 
ny of his pictures want the elegance 
that appears in the far greater num- 
ber. He was perfectly acquainted 
with the diſpoſitions of the ſoul, and 
has expreſſed them in moſt of his f- 
gures that were ſuſceptible of them: 
His taſte in drapery is that of the beſt 
Italian maſters ; its folds are large, 
ſimple, and in no peculiar manner : 
One may perceive, throughout, that 
he knew how to chuſe in his imitation; 
his colouring is good, glowing, and 


true; a light and firm touch gives a 
beauty and value to every thing that 
he has painted. | 


The genius and talents of Laireſſe 
were ſullied by the moſt ſhameful 
drunkenneſs. He loſt his fight by it, 
and 1n that ſad ſituation, the pleaſure 


of talking of his art was his reſource 


and comfort. He dedicated one day 
in a week to the inſtruction of artiſts 
and connoiſſeurs, and in theſe lectures 
he treated ſucceſſively on all the bran- 
ches of painting. In order to ſupply 
his inability to write, he invented 


certain ſigns, more eaſy than letters, 


to expreſs the ideas which he was a- 


fraid of loſing, and marked them on 


a large primed cloth, which was placed 
beſide him. His ſon, whom he had 
taught the meaning of theſe ſigns, took 
great pains every day to write it down. 
From theſe fragments, and from the 
lectures which Laireſſe had given, 
were compiled after his death, two 


volumes, embelliſhed with prints; the 


firſt of which treats of Drawing, and 


the ſecond of Painting. 


Fortune, generally ſpeaking, has 
not favoured Painters in proportion to 
their reſpective merits. We may ob- 


ſerve two ſtriking inſtances of her ex- 


travagant liberality in the lives of 
Kneller and of Vanderwerf. The for- 
mer, whoſe birth was obſcure, and 
whole life illuſtrious, was the diſciple 
of Rembrandt, but little worthy en 
1uc 
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3 —Kneller was diſtinguiſhed by the pa- 


1704. Anecdotes of celebrated Painters. * "Fo 


ſuch a maſter #®. After having ſtudied that they could not well have reſem- 
and copied with ſome ſucceſs the works bled their originals ; and his practice of 
of Carrache and of Titian, the love of lengthening the oval of his heads, gave 
lucre induced him to quit hiſtorical a family likeneſs to all whom he drew F. 
ſubjects for portrait-painting. © Hit- The fayours that were conferred on 
tory, he pleafantly obſerves, cauſes Vanderwerf, by the Elector Palatine, 
the dead to live again, who make me were without number, and without ex- 
on that account no aknowledgments; ample. Titles, preſents, the moſt diſ- 
but when I paint the living, they en- tinguiſhed marks of a friendſhip that 
able me to live by their beneficence.” is ſeldom feen between equals ; no- 
thing was wanting on this prince's part 
that could contribute to promote the 
vereigns, who loaded him ſucceflively reputation or increaſe the fortune of 
with riches and honours. He received this artiſt f. He carried the neatneſs 
from the Emperor Joſeph the title of of finiſhing to its utgoſt height, but 
an hereditary knight of the empire, he did not chuſe to paint in large. In 
together with a gold chain, and a me- moſt of his works his colouring is cold, 
dal, on which was that prince's head. and approaches to the ivory. He had 
Nevertheleſs, though it mutt be own- 
ed that his colouring 1s true, clear, and 
natural, his drawing eaſy and intelli- 
gent, his touch firm, large, and ſpirit- 
ed, yet he had too much or a manner, 
and affected a certain kind of a fquare- been the firſt painter of his age and 
neſs, without truth or preciſion; his country $. 
portraits ſo much reſemble one another, 5 > 

| | C8 Literary 


tronage and generofity of ſix Britiſh ſo- 


ſkin, to aſcertain with exactneſs the 
muſcular motion. He covers the 
whole too equally. 


— i 
— 
** 


* Remark.) Kneller choſe a different route from Rembrandt, and therefore 
cannot ſo properly be compared with him. Rembrandt copied nature ſiridly as be 


ſuv it, with great truth and ſtrengih of colouring, and affefed peculiar diſpoſiti- 


ons of light and ſhade ; in all which he ſucceeded to admiration. Kneller, on the 
contrary, fludied grace and majeſty, of neither of which Rembrandt ſeems to have 
had any idea; and tho Kneller was far inferior to him in the truth of colouring, 
yet in the choice and elegance of his attitudes, he not only ſurpaſſed him, but almoſt 
(very other portrait-painter; which was the only branch he cultivated. _ | 
+ Remark.] Though M. Deſchamps has done this painter more than juſtice, 


in regard to his colouring, in which he was more deficient than in any other eſſen- 


tial of his art, yet he awas far from being ſo in regard to his likeneſſes, in which he 


was penerally very ſucceſsful, but with this peculiar diſti nion, that he raiſed 
every character he drew, without departing from the model of each original. 


t Remark.) This Elector enn:bled the families of V anderwerf, and of bis wife, 
and their deſcendants. He created him a knight, and allowed him to quarter part 


of the electoraul arms with his own. Theſe titles were ſent him in a ſilver box, 


with that prince's picture enriched with diamonds of great value - Ming Auguſtus 


of Poland, and the prince of Wolfenbuttle, made him a viſit alſo at Rotterdam 
$ Remaitk.] This is ſaying too much. Vanderwerf was deficient in Genius, 
as well in Drawing. His works alſo are no more regarded avith that extraor- 
 dinary admiration which they ſeem ts have excited in the moſt diſtinguiſhed patrons 
of painting in their author's life-time. 285 8 | 


not ſufficient knowledge beneath the 


If he had been a 
better draughtſman, he would have 
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6 Litcrary Intelligente. , 


7 HE Poetical Calendar. 12 Vols. 12mo. 
Pr. 1 5. 6 d. a Val. Coote.— This 


5 publication, among other pieces, con- 


tains the works of Mr. Collins, a na- 
tive of the county of Suſſex, bred at 
Magdalen college, Oxon. If a luxu- 
riant imagination, a wild ſublinuty of 
fancy, and a felicity of expreſſion ſo 


extraordinary, that it might be ſup- 
poſed to be ſuggeſted by ſome ſuperior 


ES rather than to be the effect of 
uman judgment, or capacity : — If 


S 
' theſe are allowed to conſtitute the ex- 


cellence of lyric poetry, the author 
of the odes, deſcriptive and allegori- 
cal, will indiſputably bear away the 
palm from all his competitors in that 
province. The powers of imagina- 
tion were ſo great in the author, 
that he loſt his reaſon, at a time when 


common minds poſſeſs ir in its great- 


eſt perfection. 

On the Fnd of Tragedy, according to 
Ariſtotle ; an Eſſay, in two Parts ; read 
to a literary Society in Glaſgow, at their 
eweekly Meeting within the College. By 
James Moor, LL. D. Profeſſor of Greek 
in the Univerſity of Gluſgow. S. 1 5. 
Becket. —'T his tract, written with e- 


qual learning and ſagacity, does in- 


finite honour to its author, and ſhews 


how neceſſary it is for the true ſcholar 


to draw learning from the fource, ſee- 
ing it 1s fo liable to be corrupred in 


its progreſs through the channels of 


criticiſm and trarflation. We cannot 


but applaud the labours of the inge- 


nious profeſſor, earneſtly recommend- 
ing them to the notice of all thoſe who 


are or would endeayour to be critics: 


and icholars. 
Moral Tales, by M. Marmontel Tran- 


lated from the French, by C. Denis and 
XR. Lliyd. 2 Voll. 5. 


0 Kearſtev. Re- 
printing for b. Wilſon — ll. Mlarmon- 


tels tales have been well received, 


both at Paris and London, and are not 
without merit. Some very agreeable 


pictures are diawn of the modern man- 


ners, and the method ot French court- 
ſhip, mixt with foine good ſtrokes of 


479. Oxford printed by Jackſon. 


humour and fatire : The reigning foi- 
bles of the beau- monde, amongſt our 
polite neighbours, are ridiculed in this 
performance, with a good deal of plea- 
ſant and keen raillery. M. Marmon- 
tel has ſtiled them all Moral tales, the 
propriety of which may poſſibly be 
called in queſtion, as it is certain, that 
not above two or three of them have 
any claim to that title. 

Two Odes. By Mr. Wodbull. I. 15 
Mifs Sally Fowler. II. To the Dryads. 


Theſe performances abound with that 
wild enthuſiaſm which is ſo eſſential 
to poetry in general, and to lyric poetry 
in particular. The numbers are eaſy 
and free, and the poet has profeſſed 
himſelf a member of that Anacreontic 
ſchool, which, in France, was revived 
by madam Deſhoulieres, Pavilion, 
Greſſet, &c. But though the mgaſure 
of theſe odes, by its eaſe and freedom, 


reſembles the lyric poems of the later 


French writers, yet it differs from them 
in this, that the ſtanzas are regular 
throughout; a circumſtance which is al- 
ways preferable to looſe and irregular 
numbers, while the length and variety 
of the ſtanza prevent the diſguſt of 
monotony. The ſpirit and genius of 


theſe odes are of ſuch an abſtracted 


kind, that the author muſt content him- 
{elf with the praiſe of thoſe few con- 
genial minds who can diſcern and feel 
the finer infivences of fancy; who 


can enjoy the enthuſiaſm of viſionary 


communications, and aſpire to the re- 
g10ns of ideal exiſtence. 


Poems. By W. Maſon, A. M. $0. 35. 


Horsheld. —— Nothing new, except 
the following dedicatory ſonnet to the 


earl of Holderneſs. 


. 
D'ARCY, to thee, whate'er of happier 
vein, CE” 
Smit with the love of ſong, my youth 
eſſay d, 
This verſe devotes from Aſton's 
ſecret ſhade, 


Where 


A 


Th 


764. 
here letter'd eaſe, thy gift, endears 
the ſcene: | | 

Here, as the light-wing'd moments 
glide ſerene, 

] weave the bower around the 
tufted mead, 

In careleſs flow the ſimple path- 


way lead, 


And ſtrew with many a roſe the ſhaven 


green, | 
So, to deceive my ſolitary days, 
With rural toils ingenuous arts I 
blend, | 
Secure from envy, negligent of 
praiſe, 
Yet not unknown to fame, if 
D'Arcy lend 


7; he Gown. 
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His wonted ſmile to dignify my 
lays, EY] | | 

The muſes' patron but the poet's 
friend. 


Folly. A Satire on the Times. Mrit- 
ten by a Fool, c. 410. 25. Pridden.— 
The contents are exactly anſwerable to 
the title page. mw 

Liberly and Intereſt. A burleſque 
Poem on the preſent Times. 410. 1s. 
Fletcher. We read the following cou- 
plet, concerning this gentleman's muſe, 
with great ſatisfaction: | 


Her books ſhe tore, and burnt her pen, 
And vow'd ſhe'd never write again. 


* 5 — 


— 


The GOWN. A PAN RZGYRIc. 
P-R E FA C-E: 


AVING finiſhed the incloſed 
| panegyric, I was greatly at a loſs 


in what manner to convey it to the 


world; when a friend. of mine ſug- 
geſted to me the Magazine, as 
the beſt modern vehicle, the vt 
Saliſbury-Spring coach, of wit and 
humour. One difficulty (till remained 
with me: T wanted a patron. My 
friend, who 18 a thorough pedant, up- 


on this began to catechiſe me More 
S:cratico. A. Suppoſing you bad 


written a Panegyric on Economy ; to 


V hom would you inſcribe it? B. With- 


out doubt to my E.F——t; who, 
as economitt r J, is at the top of 
his profeſhon, and. therefore the pa- 


tron of the ſubject. A. And were you 


to ſit down, and write a panegyric 
upon poetry; to whom ſlould you 


think of addrefling that? B. Moſt cer- 
tainly to the poet laurcat; who, as 


his M——y's poet, we may take for 
granted is therefore the beſt poet. A. 


Poetrn. 


— — 


On the ſame plan, to whom would you 
dedicate a panegyric on the gown? B. 
I cry you mercy, my good friend; to 
whom indeed, but to his grace of 
C 
chriſtener, his M——y's marryer, his 
M-——y's counſellor, and on the tip 


top pinnacle of his profeſſion, muſt be 


the beſt, the wiſeſt, and moſt learned 
very divine.—lIt ſhall be ſo : thanks to my 


worthy friend. And now for a 


' DEDICATION. 
May it pleafe your grace, 


XZ HEN I reflect on the preſent 
happy ſtate of the church, I 
cannot long heſitate at whoſe feet to 
lay this humble offering. It is under 


your grace's auſpices our eceleſiaſtical 


polity is ſo egregiouſly conducted: 


« Sume ſuperbiam, gueſitam merits.” 


There have been times, moſt reve» 


rend fir, when an oily back and a fe- 


male friend have been greater recom- 


mendations to archiepilcopal favour, 
than an able head and a good heart. 
There have been times, When the dawn= 


ings 


y; who, being his M —— 97s 
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ings of genius have by ſome ſtrange 
tate found their way to archiepiſcopal 
eyes, and have met with approbation 
too ; yet that genius hath been left by 


archiepiſcopal humanity, drooping un- 


der the preſſure of want, dependant on 
the patronage of bookſellers, and ne- 
cellitated to divert the ſtream of geni- 
us from its proper channel, through 
ſuch windings as their venal ſagacity 
ſhould point out. There have been 
times, when a biſhop's twelfth couſin, 
or the huſband of a coutin of a bi- 


thop's twelfth couſin, muſt have the 


preference to a man of merit. There 
kae been times, when public news- 
papers, to the great prejudice of doc- 
tor Rock and the reſt of the advertiſ- 


ing faculty, have been crowded with 


livipgs, expoſed to ſale, and wanted for 
purchaſe; where perjury, impudent 


bare: faced perjury ſtood in open view 
on the very front of the advertiſements: 


while the right reverend pillars of the 


church, with heads full of their tempo- 


ralities, and folded in the arnis of luxu- 


ry, have beendeaf to the cries of thedlean 


clergy ; who having miſerably miſpent 


their time and patrimony, without the 


proſpect of another patrimony to ſuc- 


ceœed it, mult deſpair of any thing in this 
world but 
There have been times, when wretches 


poverty and contempt. 


by dint of borough intereit have been 


_ Faifed from the plough and the coun- 
ter to the rank of gentlemen ſoldiers ; 
Who, diſbanded when the buſineſs of 
cutting throats was over, have been 


admitted into the fold, and fattened 


upon mother church; while her own 
natural ſons, who had been climbing 


the ſteep aſcent of learning in order to 
qualify themſelves to do her real ſervice, 
were doomed to obſcurity and the poor 


pittance of forty poo a year. There 


have been tines, When ſectaries, I 


mean not the mad enthuſiaſts of the 


tabernacle, when fly, inſinuating, dan- 
gerous ſectaries, known, inveterate 


enemies to the religion of this realm, 


have been privately admittedintoa cer- 
tain augult preſence (let us not impute 


this to archiepiſcopal recommendation) 
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$ x” | | | 
have been careſſed and foſtered even 


dedication is too narrow to diſplay 


February, 


by R 

From theſe gloomy reflections when 
I recall my mind to the preſent happy 
contraſt ; when I ſee—but alas! 1 


the preſent advantages our eccleſial- 
tical polity reaps from your grace's 
adminiſtration : and I the more 
readily decline expatiating on thi; 
ample field, as a ſuite of letters are now 
growing under the pen of a friend of 
mine; which will do juſtice to the 
ſubject, to your grace, and your 
grace's right reverend brethren. At 


preſent therefore, not to intrude long- 


er on your grace's moments, I haſten 
to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


moſt reverend fir, © | 
your moſt humble ſervant. 


The GOWN. 4 PanEGYRIC. 
Monſtre quod ipſe paſſis dare. uv. 


A. RRE ST, dear friend, this preſent 

| [polting hour, 
The whole but little pittance in our power; 
For London quit this ſolitary ſcene, 


The mart of genius that, where pleaſures reign, 
On ſome lone willow hang the uſeleſs lyre, 
And leave to ſoberer fouls the muſe's quire : 


Our Paphian train are better tun'd for joy, 

Are full as pretty, and not half ſo coy. 

Or, if your fortune be fo deſperate hard, 

As was the caſe w'are told of Twickenham's 
bard | 

That you muſt either think, or write; the firſt 


No round-faced rector but will hold the worſt 


Of the two evils; ſcribble then: but write 
In ſtrains ſo flowery, ſoft and warm, and light, 
With ſuch a title and on ſuch a plan, 

As may deſerve the window of Moran: 
Moran's chaſte window, fraught with learn- 
ing meet 2622 | 
For Temple beaux, and virgins of Bow-ſtreet. 

Where the blind wizard for a dirty fee, 
With juſtice, by his ſide as blind as he, 
Shelters each lady there deneath his ſhade 
Where pious Eaſtmate drives a licens'd trade; 
Vers'd in each myſtery of the Paphian bed, 
Keeps always fit for ſale a patch'd up m—d: 


Mean time to gull the world, his blood-hound 


train 


Scour with juſt zeal the purlieus of Pleet- lane. 
B. Once like yourſelf I thought this life a jeſt, 


And he, that laugh'd it over, ſpent it belt; 
Like you, had once my gay unguarded hours:-- 
But hence .the lure of plealure's gaudy 
flowers | | ; 
Hence 
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Hence beauty's glow, that thrills the heart's 
nice ſtrings, ; 

And teaches time to glide on ſilken wings; 

Hence all the tinſel fopperies, that compoſe 

The mighty inſignificance of beaux: 

Content in theſe ſad ſolemn robes | find 

A healthful body and a vigorous mind, [dawn, 

Amidſt theſe ſcenes, when breaks the dappled 


; Bruſhing with vagrant ſtep the dewy lawn, 
Vile the wrapt mind thoughts following 


thoughts engage, 


k trace the god thro' nature's ethick page. 


Thus at thoſe jocund hours of prime delight, 


Vnen nature feels the firſt fair rays of light; 
While dire remorſe invades with harſh alloy 
he bed of ſin, and poiſons every joy; 

E When haunts chagrin the bubbled gameſter's 


breaſt, 


J And dreams of ruffians break Avaro's reſt; 


Unruffled by the cares of vice or wealth, 


ö Hence I acquire philoſophy and health: 
| Unclouded the meridian of my life 


3y modiſh miſtreſs, or the vixen wife. 


be varied flowers that paint this ſmiling vale, 
Ihe aromatic odours they exhale, {bear 
Ihe bubbling rill, where dance the gliſtening 
And every beauty round is what it leems. 

Pure and unmix'd theſe ſtreams of pleaſure 


[ beams, 


flow, 


And the charm'd ſenſes no repentance know. 
A. Good virtuous man! but virtue has 


ſſmmall praiſe, | | 
And gain few votaries in theſe modern days. 
Fre to proud vice all bow'd the ſupple knee, 
And ſtews and Arthur's form'd the bel eſprit; 
There wasa time, when virtue had its weight; 
But now, hang virtue, and be rich and great. 

B. The means? 

A. The means I'll lay fo clearly down, 


That he who errs muſt call the fault his own. 


Study the world till from the motley page, 
Fraught with the wiles and vices of the age, 
You form your manners; maſter of the art, 
To maſk the mind and a& a borrow'd part. 
Learn at St. James's of the bowing dean 
Dove-like humility z then change the ſcene, 


| And of that very dean at home learn pride, 


And infolence, and every vice beſide. 

With head as empty, and with looks as ſtarch, 

As the choice chaplain to the earl of March, 

(That prieſt, whoſe chymic labours late were 
meant | IE. 

(;old to extract from dirty excrement) [preach : 


To fine court Fords, and ſweet court ladies 


No precepts there of ſtubborn virtue teach, 
Nor dread religion's harſher doctrines prels, 
Nor pleaſure paint in vice's ugly drels : 
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Sounds ſo offenſive to an ear polite [indite? 
What beau will bear, what well-bred prieſt 
Thrice happy he, that by th' inſtructive muſe 
Forewarn'd, more eaſy flowery paths purſues. 
Pleaſure may be condemn'd; the mitred ſage *, 
Deep read in reverend Yorick's comic page, 
Inform'd you how ; in ſtrains that might im- 
part | 
The looſeſt longings to the chaſteſt heart. 
But chief the harmleſs eſſay I adviſe, * 
Moſt apt for nicer years; and as you prize 
The favour of your audience, be your aim 
Or fat preferment, or fantaſtic fame; 
Let Sunday routs, bright Arthur's, or the ſtews, 
And every vice the taſteful world purſues, 
Paſs unreprov'd ; nor with a death-bed ſcene, 
A church-yard dirge, give gentle belles the 
ipleen. | | | 
What is good-nature ſhew, good manners what, 
And what is decency, and what is not : 
Ot faithleſs men warn ladies to beware, 
And caution beaux to ſhun the lady's ſnare. 
Sermons thus moulded could not fail to pleaſe, 
Tho? ſoporific Bufo preach'd; to theſe 
Courtiers would crowd, like critics to a play, 
Or like themſelves upon a levee day. SE. 
Such hints expreſt in accents foft and clear 
Might catch the good, the chaſte Coſmelia's 
ear. 
But as that dear deceitful miſtreſs Fame 
Too often cheats us with an empty name, 
I ſeem to hear uxorious Þ Strabo ſay, _ 
** O'er the ſmooth page the oil of flattery lay.“ 
So may the gentle ſoul of ſome kind lord 
Deign you admittance at his copious board. 
B, Alas, I hate the formal farce of ſtate, 
Hate from my foul the follies of the great; 
Hate— | 
A. I have done. 
B. My wayward taſte excuſe, 
A lower ſtation ſuits the humble muſe. 


No :—hence, ye mules; ſcience, here adieu 


Let the gaunt ſcholar your vain ſteps purſue. 

Glad I the idle uſeleſs ſuit give o'er, 

To tread the paths that Bavius trod before. 
A. Hear then the ſequel of a friend's advice: 

In point of character be not too nice; 

Would you be high as mighty Bavius, know, 

Like Bavius you muſt firſt ſtoop mighty low : 


If guelts polite adorn the ſplendid treat, 


At the lone ſide-board take your humble ſeat : 
Admire the lap-dog; is no lap-dog nigh ? 
Let ſome fine picture catch your vagrant eye. 
B. Theſe hints remind me of an antient rule 
In the fam'd Samian's philoſophic ſchool, [one. 
Where the mute audience was harangued by 
A. Tis here revers'd: you auditor alone, 
| From 


Me have reaſon to regret the exceſſtve modeſty. of this diſlinguſbed woriter, which hath 
witheld from the public the diſcourſe here alluded to, preached not quite a hundred years ago, 
before a noble audience, on the nature, &c. of fornicaticn. 5 35 | 

+ Shortly avill be publiſhed, by the author of this pcem, a Diſſertation on 1 Tim, C. 3. V. 2. 
* 4 %ifbip ſhall be the baſoand of one wife.” Maſt humbly dedicated to the right reverend the 


eb of Sel:ſoury. 


_ 
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From every lip refin'd of belle and beau 
'The opiate ſounds of graceful nonſenſe flow, 
Patient of ſcorn, expect a footman's ſneer 
Perhaps that footman has his lady's ear: 
And thus one free-form'd word, from em- 
brio thought [to nought. 
Burft forth, may daſh your golden ſchemes 
B. Then grace my ſilence breaks 
A. This taſteful age 
Makes not the houſe of mirth an hermitage. 
Our poliſh'd manners nought of gloom admit, 
Nor bear to cheek the happy flow of wit, 
To wait with downcaſt eye, and folemn face 
The doctor's dull prolixity of grace. 
B. And ſhall we then in theſe refining days 
Deny the ſlender price of grateful praiſe 
For each rich boon ; too ignorant to know, 
Or proud to own, from whence thoſe bleflings 
flow ? 
Small tribute this to him, whoſe hand divine 
With fruit neCtareous loads the labouring vine; 
Smooths the rough ſurge, and bids th' obſequi- 
ous wind 
Waft them the ſtores of either rifled Ind. 
A. No matter, fir, conform; 'tis held polite; 
It is the mode; and what is that, is right. 
Bear the rude jeſt, the irony ſevere, 
The firſt great rule of riſing is, To BEAR. 
Should your good patron ape a wretched jeſt, 
Laugh loud, and each diſtorted feature wreſt. 
Pledge of applauſe. 
B. Shall I with plant mind, 


And oily tongue, to right or wrong inclin'd, 


To nonſenſe vile a fulſome tribute bring ? 
A. To nonſenſe, bawdrv, fir, or any thing. 


Note well his darling vice; and that once 


known, [own. 
Applaud his taſte, and make chat vice your 
If women, pimp; if drinking be his vice, 
Drink deep; if gaming, learn to cog the dice. 
Plac'd by theſe arts in a diſtinguith'd fphere, 
Monopolizer of a patron's ear ; 


Of all his favours, that no ſingle ray 


With gracious influence tend another way; 
Follow the world: malign the man you dread, 
And blaſt with ſcandal his devoted head. 
Envy's nice eye will find or feign him dreſt 
In folly ; * matter for a barbarous jeſt 


His dunghill birth, his thtead-bare coat afford, 
An aukward air, 4nd leer at every word. 


Safe from th' attack of ipleen no merit towers; 


Spiders ſuck poilon from the choiceſt flowers. 


Thus ſhall your fame glide fwiitly thro" the 
town, 
While critic beaux and belles confpi pire to own 


Your humour 1 1 and {prightlinels of | 


ſpirit, 


And wiſh you ede equal t to your merit. 


- 
Pr: 


Give all its tender ſcions ſcope to ſpring, 


And leſt, as all means may, thoſe maxims fail, 
To make your fortune and your hopes ſecure, 


Muſt ſhare your nuptial bed. 


Better with callous hand to tug the oar 


No coſtly viands load my frugal board; [ſtor 


She gives a relith to the humbleſt chear. 


February, 
B. Thanks to their zeal. And I muſt free. 
ly own, 
That he, who erſt attempted Britain's crown, 
Juſt bit the point, and paid in their juſt coin 
His zealous wiſhing friends, as I would mine, 
As on the ſtern the young adventurer ſtood, 
Now ey'd the land, and now the briny flood, 
He fill'd the ſparkling glaſs: cries Perth 
« a toaſt, 
„ Ere yet we leave this well diſputed coaſt, 
* To all our Engliſh friends, the health wa; 
given; [“ are even,” 
„And now,” he adds, © my friends and! 
Let him whoſe breaſt a gewgaw joy diſtends 
Rank d in the number of lord Fopling's friends, 
Court fuch efteem. But may that friend be 
mine, (hrine, 
Whoſe purer incenſe glows at friendfhip'; 
A. So rare a thing ſcarce fancy now can frame, 
As once exiſted under friendſhis's name; 
Whoſe ruſtic mould the beaming bright diſplay 
Of poliſh'd manners civiliz'd away. [frain, 
Who now from Arthur's would one even re- 
Rob for one day his genius of champaign, 
Or fleep F alone, when inclination led, 
To the ſoft raptures of warm Sappho's bed; 
Might haply theſe reſtraints, or each of abel, 
Gain for his friend a life of decent eaſe ? 
B. There are, even in theſe modern days 
| we find _ 
Some few, oh was the number leſs confin'd ! 
Who, prompt from friendſhip's door toward 
diſtreſs, 
And aid thoſe kindred virtues they poſſeſs, 
From dark obſcurity's inglorious tomb 
Call merit forth, and waken'd into bloom, 


And nurſe thoſe ſhoots beneath their foſtering 
wing. 
A. Ideal all: let reaſon's powers prevail; 


Some caſt- off punk, ſweet ſinner ſo demure 
B. I'll hear no more. 


For half a crown to ſweat beneath a pall; 

Or furniſh'd out with tripod, bruſh, and ball 
Clean dirty ſhoes; direct the labeuring dray; 
Or midnight odours from foul vaults convey. 
Enough for me z—tho' with coarſe morlels 


It the wild wood nymph Liberty be there, ; 


Bound in no vallalage to fool or knave, 
No tool oi faction, yet no penſion'd ſlave, 
Lord of myleli I taſte the genial hour, [power. 


Nor court the ſinile, nor "dread the frown of 
Stat: 


— 


* Od, 4 mat2r iam . Laps ſgue joceru m, 


Omnibus hic idem; ſi fœda et ſcilſa lacer na, 
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GOTHAM. 4 Poem. Book I. 


By CHARLES CHURCHILL. 
[Price Half a Crown. ] 


AR off (no matter whether Eaſt or Weſt, 
A real Country, or one made in jeſt) 
Not yet by modern Mandevilles difgrac'd, 
Nor by Map-jobbers wretchedly milplac'd, 
There lies an iſland, neither great nor ſmall, 
Which, for diſtinction fake, I GorHAM call. 
The man, who finds an unknown country 
out, 
By giving it a name acquires, no doubt, 
A goſpel title, tho' the people there 
The pious chriſtian thinks not worth his care. 
Bar this pretence, and into air is hurl'd 
The claim of Europe to the Weſtern World. 
Caſt by a tempeſt on the ſavage coaſt, 
Some roving Buccaneer ſet up a poſt; 
A beam, in proper form tranſverſely laid, 
Of his redeemer's crofs the figure made, 
Of that redeemer, with whoſe laws his life, 
From firſt to laſt, had been one ſcene of ſtrife ; 
His royal maſter's name thereon engrav'd, 


Without more proceſs, the whole race enſlav'd, 


Cut off that charter they from nature drew, 

And made them ſlaves to men they never 
knew. | | 

Search antient hiſtories, conſult records, 

Under this title the moſt chriſtian lords 

Hold (thanks to conſcience) more than half 
the ball; 

O'erthrow this title, they have none at all. 

For never yet might any monarch dare, 


Who liv'd to truth, and breath'd a chriſtian. 


8 
Pretend that Chriſt (Who came, we all agree, 
To bleſs his people, and to ſet them free) 


To make a convert ever one law gave, 


By which converters made him firſt a ſlave. 

Spite of the gloſſes of a canting prieſt, 
Who talks of charity, but means a feaſt, 
Who recommends it (whilſt he ſeems to feel 
The holy glowings of a real zeal) 


_ To all his hearers, as a deed of worth, 
Io give them heav'n, whom they have robb'd 


of earth, 


Never ſhall one, one truly honeſt man, 


Who, bleſt with Liberty, reveres her plan, 
Allow one moment, that a ſavage ſire h 
ons from his wretched race, for childiſh 
Ire, 1 85 
By a wild grant, their all, their freedom paſs, 
And ſell his country for a bit of glaſs. 
Or grant. this barb'rous right, Let Spain 
and France, | | 
In flav'ry bred, as purchaſers advance, 
Let them, whilit conſcience is at diſtance 
hurl'd,” | 


With ſome gay bawble buy a golden world; 
An Engliſhman, in charter'd Freedom born, 


Shall ſpurn the flaviſh merchandize, ſhall ſcorn 
Y -w on 
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To take from others, thro? baſe private views, 


What he himſelf would rather die, than loſe. 
Happy the ſavage of thoſe early times 


Ere Europe's ſons were known, and Europe's 


crimes! 
Gold, curſed gold! flept in the womb of earth, 
Unfelt its miſchiefs, as unknown its worth; 


In full content he found the trueſt wealth; 


In toil he found diverſion, food, and health; 


Strange to the eaſe and luxury of courts, 


His ſports were labours, and Eis labours iports; 
His youth was hardy, and his old age gicen ; 


Life's morn was vig'rous, and her eve ſerene; 
No rules he held, but what were made for ute; 


No arts he learn'd, nor ills which arts pro- 
duce ; (true; 


Falſe lights he follow'd, but believ's them 


He knew not much, but liv'd to what he 
knew, 3 
Happy, thrice happy now the ſavage race, 
Since Europe took their gold, and gave them 
grace! | 
Paſtors the ſends to help them in their need, 
Some who can't write, with others who can't 
read, | 


And, on ſure grounds the goſpel pile to rear, oh 


Sends miffionary felons ev'ry year 
Our vices, with more zeal than holy pray'rs, 
She teaches them, and in return takes theirs ; 
Her rank oppreflions give them cauſe to riſe, 
Her want of prudence means, and arms ſup- 
lies, | 
Whilſt her brave rage, not ſatisfy'd with life, 
Riſing in blood, adopts the ſcalping-knite ; 


Knowledge ſhe gives, enough to make them 


know 5 | 
How abje ct is their ſtate, how deep their woe; 


The worth of freedom ſtrongly ſhe explains, 


Whilſt ſhe bows down, and loads their necks 

with chains . FA 
Faith too ſhe plants, for her own ends impreſt, 
To make them bear the worſt, and hope the 

belt ; ; | : | 15 
And whilſt ſhe teaches on vile int'reſt's plan, 
As laws of God, the wild decrees of man, 
Like Phariſees, of whom the ſcriptures tell, 
She makes them ten times more the ſons of 

hell. | | 

But whither do theſe grave reflections tend? 

Are they deſign'd for any, or no end? | 


Briefly but this to prove, that by no act 


Which nature made, that hy no equal pact 
Twixt man and man, which might, if juſtice 
| heard, ; | 5 
Stand good, that by no benefits conferr'd, 
Or purchaſe made, Europe in chains can hold 
The ſons of India, and her mines of gold. 


Chance led her there in an accurſed hour, 


She ſaw, and made the country her's by 
pow'r | | fame, 


Nor, drawn by virtuc's love from love f 
Shall my raſh folly controvert the claim, 


Or wiſh in thought that title overthrown, | 
Which coigcides with, and involves my own, 


Q. Europe 
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Europe diſcover'd India firſt; I found 
My right to Gotham on the ſelf-ſame ground; 
I firft diſcover'd it, nor ſhall that plea 
To her be granted, and deny'd to me. 
I plead poſſeſſion, and till one more bold. 
Shall drive me out, will that poſſeſſion hold, 
With Europe's rights my kindred rights Itwinez 
Hers be the Weſtern World, be GorHhANM 
mine. 
Rejoice, Ve happy GorHAMITESõ, rejeice; 
Lift up your voice on high, a mighty voice, 
The voice of gladneſs, and on ev'ry tongue, 
In ſtrains of gratitude, be praiſes hung, 
The praiſes of ſo great and good a king; 
Shall CnuxcniII reign, and ſhall not Go- 
HAM ling ? | 
As on a day, a high and holy day, 
Let ev'ry inſtrument oi Muſic play, 
Antient and Modern; thoſe which drew their 
birth. 
(PunQilios laid wide) from Pagan earth, 
As well as thoſe by Chriſtian made and Jew ; 
Thoſe known to many, and thoſe known to 
few | 5 
Thoſe which in whim and frolic lightly float, 
And thoſe which ſwell the flow and folemn 
„„ 3 [by) 
' Thoſe which (whilſt reaſon ſtands in wonder 
Make ſome complexions laugh, and others cry 
Thoſe which, by ſome ſtrange faculty of ſound, 
Can build walls up, and raze them to the 
ground; 8 | | 
Thoſe which can tear up foreſts by the roots, 
And make brutes dance like men, and men 
like brutes; 1 7 
Thoſe which, whilſt ridicule leads up the dance, 
Make clowns of Monmouth ape the fops of 
France; | „ 
Thoſe which, where Lady 
L.ord Mayors = | 
Preſides, diſdaining light and trifling airs, 
Hallow the feaſt with pſalmody, and thoſe 
Which, planted in our churches to diſpoſe 
And litt the mind to heaven, are diſgrac'd 
With what a toppiſh organiſt calls taſte. 
All, from the fiddle (on which ev'ry fool, 
The pert fon of dull fire, diſcharg'd H om ſchool, 
Serves an apprenticeſhip in college eale, 
And riies thro' the gamut to degrees) 
To thoſe which (tho' lets common, not leſs 
ſwieet) Vine ſtreet, 
From fam'd Saint Giles's, and more fam'd 
(Where heav'n, the utmoſt wiſh of man to 
grant, 8 
Gave me an old houſe, and an older aunt) 


* 
* 


Dulneſs with 


To her arch cub, hath hitch'd into an ode; 


Attend, ye ſons of men, and hear with ears) 

Alt inftraments (nor ſhall they ſeek one hand 
Impreſt trom modern mufic's coxcomb band) 
All inftruments, ſelf-acted, at my name 
Shall pour forth harmony, and loud proclaim, 
Loud bat yet ſweet, to the according globe, 
My praiſes, whillt gay nature, in a robe, 


Gotham. 


Like to the fretful bullies of the deep, 


Thornton, whilſt humour pointed out the road 


All inſtruments (attend, ye liſt'ning tpheres, 


February, 


A coxcomb doctor's robe, to the full ſound 
Keeps time, like Boyce, and the world dan- 
ces round. 
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Rejoice, ye happy GoTHAMITESs, Oc. hire 
Infancy, ſtraining backward from the brea His fac 
Tetchy and wayward, what he loveth beſt His me 
Refuſing in his fits, whiiſt all the while Een w 
The mother eyes the wrangler with a ſmile, Tho? th 
And the fond father fits on t'other ſide, From 
Laughs at his moods, and views his ſpleen pr 
with pride, [hand Of thoſ 
Shall murmur forth my name, whilſt at his When 
Nurſe ſtands interpreter, thro' GoTuaan'; Dull re 
land. [pears, Praifin 
Childhood who, like an April morn ap- ſy 
Sunſhine and rain, hopes clouded o'er with Fen v 


fears, [warm, 
Pleas'd and diſpleas'd by ſtarts, in paſſion 
In reaſon weak, who, wrought into a ſtorm, 


Soon ſpends his rage, and cries himſelf aſleep, 
Who, with a fev'riſh appetite oppreſs'd 
For trifles ſighs, but hates them when poſleſs'd, 
His trembling laſh ſuſpended in the air, 
Half-bent, and ſtroking back his long, lank hair, 
Shall to his mates look up with eager glee, 
And let his top go down to prate of me. 
Youth, who fierce, fickle, inſolent and vain, 
Impatient urges on to manhood's reign, 
Impatient urges on, yet, with a caſt 
Of dear regard, looks back on Childhood paſt, 
In the mid-chaſe, when the hot blood runs high, 
And the quick ſpirits mount into his eye, 
When pleaſure, which he deems his greateſt 
wealth, Is [health, 
Beats in his heart, and paints his cheeks with 
When the chaf'd ſteed tugs proudly at the rein, 
And, ere he ſtarts, hath run o'er half the plain, 
When, wing'd with fear, the ſtag flies full in 
And in full cry the eager hounds purſue, [view, 
Shall ſhout my praiſe to hills which ſhout again, 
And e'en the huntſman ſtop to cry amen, 
Manhood, of form erect, who would not 
bow | [his brow 
Tho' worlds ſhould crack around him; on 
Wiſdom ſerene, to paſſion giving law, 
Beſpeaking love, and yet commanding awe; 
Dignity into grace by mildneſs wrought; 
Courage attemper'd and refin'd by thought; 
Virtue ſupreme enthron'd; within his breaſt 


The image of his maker deep impreſs'd; Ar 
Lord of this eatth, which trembles at his nod, Te 
With reaſon bleſs'd, and only leſs than God; \ 
Manhood, tho' weeping beauty kneels for aid, Q? 
Tho' honour calls in danger's form array d, D. 
Thob, cloath'd with ſackloth, Juſtice in the gates Al 
By wicked elders chain'd, redemption waits, A 


Manhood ſhall ſteal an hour, a little hour, 
(Is't not a little one?) to hail my pow'r, 
Old-Age, a ſecond child, by nature curs'd 
With more and greater evils than the firſt, 
Weak, fickly, full of pains z in ev'ry breath 
Railing at life, and yet afraid of death, _ 
Putting things off, with ſage and ſolemn air, 
From day to day, without one day to ſpare 3 
| | 5 Without“ 


2 2 


health, 


s with 
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Without enjoyment, covetous of pelf, | 
Tireſome to friends, and tireſome to himſelf, 
His faculties impair'd, his temper ſour'd, 
His memory of recent things devour'd 
E'en with the acting, on his ſhatter'd brain 
Tho' the ſtale regiſters of youth remain; 
From morn to evening babbling forth vain 
praiſe 
Of thoſe rare men, who liv'd in thoſe rare days 
When he, the hero of his tale, was young, 
Dull repetitions falt'ring on hi. tongue, 
Praiſing gray hairs, fure mark of wiſdom's 
way, (gray, 
Fen whilſt he curſes time which-made him 
Scoffing at youth, e'en whilſt he would afford 
All but his gold, to have his youth reſtor'd, 
Shall, for a moment, from himſelf ſet free, 
Lean on his crutch, and pipe forth praiſe to 
me. 
Rejoice, ye happy GoTnamiTEs, Tc. 
Things without life ſhall in this chorus join, 
And, dumb te others? praiſe, be loud in mine. 
The Snow-drop, who, in habit white and 
plain, FL 
Comes on the herald of fair Flora's train; 
The coxcomb Crocus, flow'r of fimple note, 
Who by her fide {ſtruts in a herald's coat; 
The Tulip, idly glaring to the view, 
Who, tho' no clown, his birth from Holland 


drew, air, 


Who, once full-dreſs'd, fears from his place to 

The fop of flow'rs, the More of a parterre, 

The Wood-bine, who her Elm in marriage 
meets ou ES” | | 


And brings her dowry in ſurrounding ſweets; 


The Lily, filver miſtreſs of the vale, 


The Roſe of Sharon which perfumes the gale; 


The jeſſamine, with which the queen offlow'rs 

To charm her God adorns his fav'rite bow'rs, 

Which brides, by the plain hand of neatneſs 
dreſt, 7 

Unenvied rival, wear upon their breaſt, 


Sweet as the incenſe of the morn, and chaſte. 


As the pure zone, which circles Dian's waiſt; 
All flow'rs of various names and various forms, 
Which the ſun into ſtrength and beauty warms, 
From the dwarf Daily, which, like infants, 
_ clings, | (ſprings, 
And fears to leave the earth from whence it 
To the proud giant of the garden race, 
Who, madly ruſhing to the ſun's embrace, 
O'crtops her fellows with afpiring aim, 
Demands his wedded love, and bears his name 
All, one and all, ſhall in this chorus join, | 
And, dumb to others praiſe, be loud in mine. 
Rejoice, ye happy GoTnamiTEs, Sc. | 
Forming a gloom, thro* which to ſpleen- 
ſtruck minds | | Fi 
Religion, horror-ſtamp'd, a paſſage finds, 
The lvy crawling o'er the hallow'd cell, 
Where ſome old hermit's wont his beads to tell 
By day, by night; the Myrtle ever-green, 
Beneath whoſe ſhade love holds his rites unſeen, 
The Willow weeping o'er the fatal wave, 
Where many a lover finds a watry grave; 


Gotham. | 123 


The Cypreſs ſacred held, when lovers mourn 
Their true love ſnatch'd away; the Laurel worn 
By poets in old time, but deſtin'd now 

In grief to wither on a Whitehead's brow ; 

The Fig, which, large as what in India grows, 

Itſeif a grove, gave our ſirſt parents cloaths 

The Vine, which, like a bluſhing new-made 

bride, | 

Clult'ring, empurples all the mountain's ſide 

The Yew, which, in the place of ſculptur'd 

ſtone, | 

Marks out the reſting- place of men unknown 

Thehedge-1ow Elm, the Pine of mountain race; 

The Fir, the Scotch Fir, never out of place; 

The Cedar, whole top meets the higheſt cloud, 

Whilſt his old father Lebanon grows proud 

Of ſuch a child, and his vaſt body laid 

Out many a mile enjoys the filial ſhade 

The Oak, when living, monarch of the wood ; 

The Engliſh Oak, which dead, commands the 

flood; | | | 

All, one and all, ſhall in this chorus join, 

And, dumb to others' praiſe, be loud in mine. 
Rejoice, ye happy GoTnamiTes, Cc. 
The Show'rs, which make the young hills 

like young lambs, | - 

Bound and rebound, the old hills, like old rams, 

Unwieldy, jump for joy, the Streams which 

glide, N 

Whilſt Plenty marches ſmiling by their fide, 

And from their boſom riſing Commerce 

ſprings | [winge, 

The Winds, which riſe with healing on their 

Before whole cleanſing breath contagion flies; 

The Sun who, travelling in eaſtern ſkies, _ 


\ full of ſtrength, juſt riſen from his bed, 7 


ho in Jove's paſturesthey wereborn and bred, 
With voice and whip, can ſcarce make his 
' ſeeds ſtir, | | | 


Step by ſtep, up the perpendicular; | 
© Who, at the hour of eve, panting for reſt, 


Rolls on amain, and gailops down the weſt, 
As faſt as Jehu, oil'd for Ahab's ſin, 
Drove for a crown, or poſt-boys for an inn; 
The Moon who holdso'er night her ſilver reign, 
Regent of tides, and miſtreſs of the brain, 
Who to her ſons, thoſe ſons who own her pow'r, 
And do her homage at the midnight hour, 
Gives madnels as a blefling, but diſpenſes 


Wiſdom to fools, and damns them with theif 


ſenſes; [right, 
The Stars who, by I know not what ſtrange 
Preſide o'er mortals in their own delpite, 
Who without reaſon govern thoſe, who moſt _ 
(How truly judge from hence !) of reaſon boaſt, 
And, by forme mighty magic yet unknown, 


Our actions guide, yet cannot guide their own z 


All, one and all, ſhall in this chorus join, 
And, dumb to others? praiſe, be loud in mine. 
| Rejoice, ye happy Go ru AMITES, Sec. , 

The Moment, Minute, Hour, Day, Week, 
| Month, Yer, 
Morning and Eve, as they in turn appear; 
Moments and Minutes which, without a crime, 
Can't be omitted in accounts of time, 


Qa : Or, 
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Worthy by parliaments to be reſtor'd; [white, 

The hours which, dreſt by turns in black and 

Ordain'd as handmaids, wait on day and night; 

The Day, thoſe hours I mean, when light 
preſides, | 

And Buſineſs in a cart with Prudence rides; 


The Night, thoſe hours I mean with darkneſs 


hung, | | tongue; 
When ſenſe ſpeaks free, and folly holds her 
The Morn, when nature, rouſing from her ſtrife 
With death-like fleep, awakes to ſecond life; 
The Eve, when, as unequal to the taſk , 


She mercy from her foe deſcends to aſk; 


The Week, in which ſix days are kindly given 

To think of earth, and one to think of heaven 

The Months, twelve ſiſters, all of diff'rent 

Tho' there appears in all a likeneſs too, [hue, 

Not ſuch a likeneſs, as, thro' Hayman's works, 

Dull manneriſt, in Chriſtians, Jews, and 
Turks, 


Cloys with a ſameneſs in each female face, 


But a ſtrange ſomething, born of art and grace, 
Which ſpeaks them all, to vary and adorn, 
At diff rent times of the ſame parents born 
All, one and all, ſhall in this chorus joim 
And, dumb to others' praiſe, be loud in mine. 
Rejoice, ye happy GorHAMITESs, Sc. 

rore January, leader of the year, [rear 
Minc'd-pies in van, and calves-heads in the 
Dull February, in whoſe leaden reign, _ 
My mother bore a bard without a brain; 


March various, fierce, and wild, with wine- 


crack'd cheeks, [leeks | 
By wilder Welchmen led, and crown'd with 
April with fools, and May with baſtards bleſt; 
June with white roſcs on her rebel breaſt; ® 
July, to whom, the dog-ttar in her train, 
Saint James gives oyſters, and Saint Swithin 
FTA; e | 
Auguſt, who, baniſh'd from her Smithfield ſtand, 
To Chelſea flies, with Dogget in her hand; 
September, when by cuſtom (right divine) 
Geeſe are ordain'd to bleed at Michael's ſhrine, 
Whilſt the prieſt, not ſo full of grace as wit, 
Falls to, unbleſs'd, nor gives the ſaint a bit; 
October, who the cauſe of freedom join'd, 
And gave a ſecond George to bleſs mankind ; 
November, who at once to grace our carth, 
Yint Andrew boaſts, and our Auguſta's birth; 


December, laſt of months, but beit, who gave 


A Chrift to man, a Saviour to the ſlave, 


To do God honour, makes himſelf a beaſt; 
All, one and all, ſhall in this chorus join, 
And dumb to others' praiſe, be loud in mine. 

Rejp ce, ye happy GoTHamiTEs, Ge. 

The Seatons as they ro!l; Spring, by her fide, 
Letch'ry and lent, lay-foily, and church-pride, 
By a rank monk to copulation led, 

A tub of ſainted ſalt-fith on her head; 
Summer, in light, tranſparent gawze array'd, 
Like maids of honour at a maſquerade, 
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Or, if omitted (proof we might afford) 


February, 


In badydry gawze, for which our daughters leave 
The fig, more modeſt, firſt brought up by Eve, 
Panting for breath, enflam'd with luſtful fires, 
Yet wanting ſtrength to perfect her deſires, 
Leaning on ſloth, who, fainting with the heat, 
Stops at each ſtep, and flumbe:s on his feet; 
Autumn, when nature, who with ſorrow feels 
Her dread foe winter treading on her heels, 
Makes up in value what ſhe wants in length, 
Exerts her pow'rs, and puts forth all her 
ſtrength, 3 
Bids corn and fruits in full perfection riſe, 
Corn fairly tax'd, and fruits without exciſe; 
Winter, benumb'd with cold, no longer known 
By robes of fur, ſince furs became our own, 
A hag who, loathing all, by all is loath'd, 
With weekly, daily, hourly libels cloath'd, 
Vile Faction at her heels, who, mighty grown, 
Would rule the ruler, and forecloſe the throne, 
Would turn all ſtate-aftairs into a trade, 
Make laws one day, the next to be unmade, 
Beggar at home a people fear'd abroad, 
And, force defeated, make them ſlaves by fraud; 
All, one and all, ſhall in this chorus join, 
And, dumb to others? praiſe, be loud in mine, 
Rejaice, ye happy GoTuamiTes, Cc. 
The Year, grand circle, in whoſe ample 
round | 1 
The ſeaſons regular and fix'd are bound, 
(Who, in his courſe repeated o'er and o'er, 
Sees the ſame things which be had ſeen before. 


The fame ſtars keep their watch, and the 


ſame ſun 


Runs in the track where he from firſt hath. 


run; | 


The ſame moon rules the night, tides ebb 


and flow, | 


Man is a puppet, and this world a ſhow, 


Their old dull follies old dull fools purſue, 


And vice in nothing, but in mode, is new, 


He --— a lord (now fair befall that pride, 
He liv'd a villain, but a lord he dy'd) 
Daſhwood is pious, Berkley fix'd as fate, 
Sandwich (thank heav'n) firſt miniſter of ſtate, 
And, tho' by fools deſpis'd, by ſaints unblels'd, 
By friends neglected, and by foes oppreſs'd, 
Scorning the ſervile arts of each court-elf, 
Founded on honour, Wilkes is ſtill himſelf) 
The Year, encircled with the various train 
Which waits, and fills the glories of his reign, 
Shall, taking up this theme, in chorus join, 


And, dumb to others' praiſe, be loud in mine. 
Whilſt, falſely grateful, man, at the full feaſt, 


Kejoice, ye happy GoTnamiTts, Cc. 
Thus far in ſport nor let our critics hence, 

Who ſell out monthly traſh, and call it ſenſe, 
Too lightly of our preſent labours deem, 

Or judge at random of ſo high a theme; 
High is our theme, and worthy are the men 
To feel the ſharpeſt ſtroke of ſatire's pen; 
But when kind time a proper ſeaſon brings, 
In ſerious mood to treat of ſerious things, 


Then ſhall they find, diſdaining idle play, 


That I can be as grave and dull as they. 
*" Th © 
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Thus far in ſport—nor let half patriots, 
(thoſe [blows, 


Who ſhrink from ev'ry blaſt of pow'r which 
Who, with tame cowardice familiar grown, 


Would hear my thoughts, but fear to ſpeak 


their own, 


f Who, leſt bold truths, to do ſage prudence ſpite, 


Should burſt the portals of their lips by night, 


Chronicle. 
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Tremble to truſt themſelves one hour in ſleep,) 

Condemn our courſe, and hold our caution 
cheap. | 

When brave occaſion bids, for ſome great end 

When honour calls the poet as a friend, 

Then ſhall they find, that, e'en on dangers 
brink, [think. - 

He dares to ſpeak, what they ſcarce dare to 


————ů 


E 
HE intelligence lately received 
from the Eaſt Indies, of diſtur- 
bances in the province of Bengal, and 
the cauſes of them, being variouſly 
related and miſrepreſented, we are ſor- 
ry to acquaint our readers, that we 
have good authority to ſay, thoſe diſ- 
turbances have ariſen chiefly, if not 
wholly, from the very unjuſtifiable 
conduct of ſome of the company's ſer- 
vants, whoſe continual abuſes of the 
company's authority, to their own pri- 
vate emolument, and to the prejudice 


of the juſt rights of the country go- 


vernment, which neither the prudent 
remonſtrances, nor the diſintereſted ex- 
ample of the governor [Mr. Vanſittart, 
brother to Miſs Vanſittart, maid of 


| honour to the princeſs of Wales] were 


able to reſtrain; having provoked the 
Nabob to ſome violent meaſures on his 
part, have at lengtn, as was perhaps 


at firſt intended, produced an open 


rupture. - | > 
On the 23d of June, Mr. Ellis, the 
chief of the company's factory at Pat- 
na, thought fit to put himſelf at the 
head of a conſiderable body of the com- 
pany's troops, and, upon what provo- 
cation does not appear, to attack the 


City, which was carried with great 


laughter of the inhabitants, and given 
up to plunder. The [Indian] governor 
(of Patna] making his eſcape, joined 
a party of the Nabob's forces, who 


were marching to his relief, and hear- 


ing of the diſorder into which the Eng- 


liſh in the town were fallen, attacked, 
and entered it fword in hand, ſparing | 


none who were found in arms. Ellis, 


- 
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with 3 or 400 men, Europeans and Sea- 
poys, eſcaped, and croſſed the river. 
he very day this misfortune 
happened, Mr. Amyat, who had been 
deputed from the council at Calcutta 
to treat with the Nabob, and to diſ- 
poſe him to comply with the demands 
they had thought fit to make on him, 
and who had attended the Nabob at 
Mongeer for that purpoſe, accompa- 
nied with ſeveral other gentlemen of 
the factory, not ſucceeding in the buſi- 
neſs of his embaſſy, took his leave of 
the Nabob, having received the neceſ— 
ſary paſſports to return to Calcutta, 
and ſet out in boats with his party, 
conſiſting of Meſſieurs Amphlett, Wol- 
laſton, Crooke, and Hutchinſon, and 
the lieutenants Jones, Gordon, and 
Cooper, with two companies of Sea- 
poys, and twenty European horſemen, 
Soon after their departure, news ar- 
riving at Mongeer of what had paſſed 
at Patna, this unfortunate party were 
followed by ſome of theNabob's troops, 
and, as is ſuppoſed, by his orders; 
they were overtaken on the 30 of Ju- 
ly near Muxagavad, and it is feared all, 
but Mr. Amphlett, who was carried. 
bound to the Nabob, were cut to 
Fleces. 0 
Upon advice of theſe incidents at 
Calcutta, the council took upon them 
to ſet up Meer jaffir, the Nabob for- 
merly depoſed [the ſame who gave 
lord Clive his great fortune] the com- 
pany's whole torce was ordered to take 
the field, under the command of major 
Adams, who was advanced as far as 
Cutwa, when the laſt advices left him, 
and there was little doubt of his ”_ 
| | Ceis. 
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ceſs. It is hoped therefore, that long 
before now theſe commotions have 
ſubſided, and that the tranquillity of 
the country is re-eſtabliſhed. 


"Rs 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
SATURDAY, January 21, 1764. 
On "Thurſday laſt, the 19th inſtant, 
John Wilkes, eſq; was expelled the 
houſe of commons, for writing the 
North Britin, Ne 48. 
o 
Authentic advice has been received, 
that the plague has broke out in the 
ſuburbs of Spalatro, in Dalmatia. 
TRURS DAV, February 2. 
The prince and princeſs of Brunſ- 
wick, who embarked at Harwich on 
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voetſluys, after being four days at ſea 
in very tempeſtuous weather. We 
hear, that a penſion of 50001. a year 
| hath been granted to her royal high- 
neſs on the eftabliſhment of Ireland. 
WepNneSDAY 15. 
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Commons of Ireland, on the late 
tumultuous riſings in Munſter and 
Ulſter. 25 55 
Reſolved, That it appears to this 


many riotous, unwarrantable, illegal, 
and treaſonable combinations, and 
inſurrections among the people in 
different parts of this kingdom, to the 
great diſturbance of the public peace, 
to the interruption of the trade and 

manufactures, to the terror of his ma- 
jeſty's good ſubjects, to the invaſion 


and plauſible pretences of imaginary 
grievances, tending to a general viola- 
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order, and magiftacy, and to the de- 


f 


onal ſubordination. 


this committee, that theſe exceſſes, 
unleſs effectually reſtrained, muſt be 
attended with the moſt fatal confe- 
quences to the trade, credit, peace, 
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Chronicle. 
fruftrate every attempt to promote itz 
proſperity. | 


force, theſe violences may be teſtrain- 


rageous tranſgreſſions. 


Monday the zoth ult. landed at Hel- 


Reſolutions of the Honourable Houſe of 


committee, that there have been 


of private property, and under artful 


tion of the laws, to the ſubverſion of 
ſtruction of every legal and conſtituti- 


Reſolved, That it is the opinion of 


February, 


and welfare of this country, and muſt 


Reſolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committe, that by a regular ang 
ſtrict execution of the laws now in 


ed, and condign puniſhment legally in. 
flicted upon thoſe who ſhall obſtinate- 
ly perſevere in ſuch infolent and out- 

Re/olved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that it is the duty of 
all magiſtrates of corporations, juſtices 
of the peace and ſheriffs in every part 
of the Raon, to be particularly ac- 
tive in executing the laws, as well 
thoſe for the protection of private pro- 
perty, as for the ſuppreſſing and pu- 
nifhing of offenders; and that it ſhould 
be publickly known, that all ſuch 
magiltrates will be effectually ſupport- 
ed in the execution of their office, 
_ all unruly perſons who ſhall 

er, or threaten to oppoſe or reſiſt 
their legal authority. 

Reſolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, that any perſons 
taking upon them without being law- 
fully authoriſed, to tender oaths to 


others, with threats and violence in 


caſe of refuſal, are guilty of a very 


high offence, and are puniſhable by 


* 


law for the ſame, 


Reſolved, That it is the opinion of 


this committee, that it would tend 


greatly to the ſuppreſiing and the pre- 
venting of the like diſorders for the 
future, if the ſenſe of parliament was 
declarcd and publiſhed to the peopie ; 
and that it would be a ſeaſonable and 


effeQual precaution to unwary and ig- 


norant perſons, who may have been 
heretofore deluded by falſe and ground- 
lets ſuggeſtions, if they were made to 
underſtand, that the government and 


every part of the legiſlature have an 
equal abhorrence of theſe outrageous 


and treaſonable offences, and are alike 
determined upon a ſteady exertion of 
their whole and united authority in 
ſuppreſſing them. | 
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oy of a Letter from John Wilkes, E/ g; 
9 1 Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 

mons. 
Fir. Paris, Feb. 5, 1764. 
« ] took the liberty ot tranſmitting 
to you, on the 1 ith of laſt month, the 
original of a certificate which was en- 
tirely the hand-writing of monſieur 
Ninnin, one of the king's pliy ſicians, 
and ſigned by that gentleman, as well 
as by Monſieur Dutouart, a ſurgeon of 
the army. It was not imagined here, 
that any thing more was neceſſary 


: among gentlemen. 


« If the houſe, or any ſingle meinber, 
had deſited a notarial act of the authen- 
ticity of the certificate, I thould ſooner 


ü have troubled you with the incloſed; 


which is atteſted by oui ambaſſador at 
this court : It now becomes my ho- 
nour to requelt that it may be laid be- 


[ fore the houſe. 


I do not mean, fir, to miſ-ſpend 


my time in making any remarks on the 
| late proceedings ; they are ſo obvious, 
that they will immediately occur to 
| every man who is not loſt to the prin- 

| ciples of virtue, and dead to the feel- 


ings of honour and humanity. I am 


| not able, at preſent, to fay much ; but 


this | will add, that I am ſure my 


| countrymen of the preſent age, and the 


faithful hiſtorian's page, will do juſtice 
to the uprightneſs of my intentions, to 
my ardent love of the conſtitution of 
our happy ifland, and to the honeſt ef- 
forts I have made in the cauſe of li- 
berty. J rejoice, that I have been the 
inſtrument, in the hand of providence, 


ons in favour of my fellow-ſubjects. 
I am, with becoming regard, 
WR 5 
Tour very humble ſervant, 
| JOHN WILKES. 
A Tranſlation of the Copy of the Certifi- 
cate of the State of the Health of John 
Wilkes, Eſq; as atteſted by Public 
Notaries in Paris, ſworn before the 
right honourable the Earl»f Hertford, 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary of the King 
of Great Britain, France, and Ire- 
land, Sc. to the French King. 
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day of January laſt, and which was 


was threatened, and which the violent 


to obtain very important legal deciſi- 
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In the preſence of the counſellors 
of the king, notaries of the Chatalet of 
Paris, the ander-written, Henry Nin- 
nin, phyſician in ordinary to the king, 
and late principal phyſician of his ar- 
mies in Germany and in Spain; and St. 
Paul Dufouart, chirurgeon extraordi- 
nary to the king's army, and chirur- 
geon- major to the regiment of French 
guards; both well known to us, whole 
names are ſubſcribed, living within the 
abbey of St. Germain, near the pariſh 
of St. Simphorien. 
The atorefaid, in confirmation of 
a certificate under their hands, which 
they declare, having given the 11th 


ſent to London, have, by theſe pre- 
ſents, again certified and atteſted to all 
whom it may concern, that on the ſaid 
11th day of January laſt, and during 
the remainder of ſaid month, Jon 
WILEkEs, eſq; was in ſuch a ſtate, as 
well with reſpect to his wound, which 
was not as yet entirely cicatriſed, as 
with reſpect to the ſupervening fever, 
as rendered it molt dangerous to him 
to undertake a journey from Paris to 
London ; that there was reaſon to fear 
that the inflammation and great ſwel- 
ling then attending his wound, ſhould 
end in a rupture, againſt which there 
was no poſſible remedy, but by pre- 
venting the accident with which he 


motion of a poſt-chaife and the agita- 
tion at ſea could not fail of bringing 
on, and made it indiſpenſably neceſſa- 
ry for him to remain ſome time longer 
in Paris. Whereupon the ſaid phyfi- 
cian and chirurgeon appearing in court, 
have affirmed and atteſted theſe pre- 
ſents; and upon having viſited and 
dreſſed the ſaid Joun WILEk ES, eſq; 
during his indiſpoſition, and have de- 
manded this act of the ſubſeribing no- 
taries, to ſerve for ſuch teſtimony as it 
reaſonably maxr,.＋r od 
Done and paſſed at Paris, the Third 
of February, one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and ſixty- four, and ſigned by 
(A Copy.)  DUFOUART, 
| a 
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Sealed the ſame day and year, &c. 
NINNIN, | 
ROBINEAU.” 

This day, the 5th of February, 1764, 
there appeared before me, monſieur de 
la Rue, and made oath, that he was a 
notary public, that he had ſigned the 
above paper; that monſieur Robineau 
was alſo a notary public, and had ſigned 
In witneſs whereof, I have 
hereunto affixed my hand and leal. 

| HERT FORD. (L. 8.) 


TuESDAY 21. 


At « Court of Common Council at Guild- 


hall, London, Feb. 21, 1764. 
Reſolved, That the thanks of this 
court be preſented to Sir Robert Lad- 
broke, knt. Sir Richard Glynn, bart. 


William Beckford, eſq; and the ho- 
nourable Thomas Hailey, eſq; the re- 


preſentatives of this city, for their 
zealous and ſpirited endeavours to 
aſſert the rights and liberties of the 
ſubject, by their laudable attempt to 
obtain a ſeaſonable and parliamen- 


tary declaration, That a general war- 
rant for apprehending and ſeizing the 
authors, printers, and publiſhers of a 


ſeditious libel, together with their pa- 


pers, is not warranted by law.“ And 
to expreſs to them our warmeſt exhor- 


tations, that they ſteadily perſevere in 


their duty to the crown, and uſe their 
_ utmoſt endeavours to ſecure the houſes, 
papers, and perſons of the ſubject from 
arbitrary and illegal violations. 


Reſolved, "That this reſolution be 


fairly tranſcribed, ſigned by the town- 
_ clerk, and by him be delivered to the 
four repreſentatives of this city. 


Refolved, That © as the indepen- 
dency and uprightneſs of judges is eſſen- 
tial to the impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice, and one of the belt ſecurities 
to the rights and liberties of the ſub- 
ject,“ this court, in manifeſtation of 


the juſt ſenſe Wwe entertain of the in- 
flexible firnmeſs and integrity of the 


right honourable Sir Charles Pratt, 
Lord Chief Juſtice of his Majeſty's 


court of Common Pleas, doth direct 


that the freedom of this city be pre- 
ſented to his lordſhip, and that he be 


February, 


deſired to fit for his picture to be placed 
in Guildhall, in gratitude for his 
honeſt and deliberate deciſion upon 
the validity of a warrant which had 
been frequently produced] to, but ſo far 
as appears to this court, never debat. 
ed in the court of King's Bench, by 
which he hath eminently diſtinguiſhed 
his duty to the king, his juſtice to the 
ſubject, and his knowledge of the law, 

Reſolved, That the above reſolution 
be fairly tranſcribed and delivered by 
the town clerk to his lordſhip. 

Reſolved, That the ſaid freedom be 
preſented to his lordſhip by the cham- 
berlain, in a gold box. 

About 9g o'clock the trial of Mr. 
Wilkes, for re-printing and publiſhing 


the North Briton, Ne $5, at his houſe 


in Great George: ſtreet, came on in the 
court of King's Bench. The trial 
laſted about eight hours; and the juty, 
after withdrawing for about an hout 
and three quarters, brought in their 
verdict, Guilty. EE 
The court, the ſame day, proceeded 
on the trial of Mr. Wilkes for printing 
and publiſhing the Eſſay on Woman; 
of which alſo the gentlemen of the jury, 
after withdrawing about half an hour, 
found him Guilty. Sentence on both 
verdicts will be given next term. 


ERRA TA ix the Magazine for January. 
Notwithſtanding many errors were diſcovered 
and corrected in the London copy of the Nu- 
merical Liſt of Prizes, &c. given in our 
laſt ; yet, upon a careful compariſon of it, 
with the Numerical Book lately publiſhed by 
Authority, we find the following miſtake» 
have 77 our diligence, which the reader 
may, if he pleaſes, amend with his pen. 
3 „„ 
P. 33. Ne 22971, is to be ſtruck out, ant 
placed among the 20 J. prizes, page 88. 
| Prizes of io. 
For 14846 read 14840 


P. 57. 1864 18643 
7 1895 18950 
P. 58. 20469 20461 

Add 22971 
P. 59. 29533 29609 

2099861 29864 

P. 60. 3 1440 31446 

31609 31600 


e Births, Marriages, Ic. in our next. 
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APP EF 


A critical Account of a late Work ; en- 
titled, © Droit Le Roi: Or, the 
Rights and Prerogatives of the Impe- 
rial Crown of Great Britain. By a 
Member of the Society of Lincoln's 
Inn;” ewwhich has been burnt, by Or- 
der of the Houſe of Lords, by the 
Hands of the common Hangman. 


THE extraordinary author of this 
treatiſe 1s the firſt, we believe, 


ſince the revolution, who has dared 
| openly to aſſert and vindicate the ſla- 


viſh and abſurd principles, which were 
heretofore advanced by the ſervile 
advocates of arbitrary power, Hap- 
pily, however, the weakneſs of his a- 
bility defeats the malice of his inten- 
tions. Though he makes a great pa- 
rade of reading, and talks boldly of 
the ignorance of! others, yet at the ſame 
time he only labours to expoſe his own. 
In the introduction he attempts to 
give a definition of the common law, 
and after having told us, on the autho- 
rity of St. Germain and lord Coke, 
that it conſiſts of general cuſtoms— 


that it is not only grounded upon reaſon, 
but is the perfection of reaſon, &c.“ 
He concludes, with great content, that 


he has been very explicit in deſcribing 
what the common law is. His read- 
ers, probably, however, will not think 
this very explicit; and we are perſuaded 
that they would have been much better 
ſatisfied with lord Hale's account of 
this matter, in his hiſtory of the common 
law of England; to which we refer 
them. "© E | 5 

In the opening of the treatiſe, he 
thus deſcribes what he calls the Auto- 
cratorical power and dominion apper- 


taining to the kings of England. —* It 


is the exempt, abſolute and indepen- 
dent power, the ſupreme dignity of 
England, that acknowledgeth no 175 
nor, but God Almighty; not to be 

＋. ebruary, 1764. fs 
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divided, communicated, or transfer- 
red to any perſon whatſoever.” Out of 
this deſcription, he deduces theſe four 
maxims: g 

1. That the kings of England did ne- 
ver de jure acknowledge any ſuperior 
here on earth, either in church or ſtate. 

2. That the ſovereignty of England 


is indiviſible. 


3. That the regality of this realm is 
uncommunĩcable. * 
4. That the royalty of England is 
unalienable. G.. 
Theſe four deductions he attempts 
to prove by ſeveral authorities. The 
firſt he endeavours to ſupport, by citing 
ſeveral old ſtatutes, which, in truth, 
were made with no other view than to 
aſſert the independence of the crown 


againſt the Pope. He likewiſe quotes 
the doQors of the imperial law, who 


hold Quod ſolus princeps qui eft monar- 


cha et imperator in regno ſuo, ex pleni- 


tudine poteſtatis, poteſt creare comitem 
palatinum. And becauſe the kings of 


England have made counties palatine, 
he therefore concludes *© that the king 
of England is abſolute.” 1 ; 

But what of all this? If he only 
means to ſhew that the crown of Eng- 


land is not feudal, or in any ſhape de- 


pendent on any foreign potentate, ei- 
ther ſpiritual or temporal, he has taken 


a great deal of-pains, which he might 


well have ſpared, in mor what no 
man doubts. But if he would infer 
from all this, that kings, in our conſti- 
tution, are not accountable to their 


people; that, as he afterwards expreſ- 


ſes himſelf, © no man may preſume to 
diſpute of what the king does, much 
leſs to reſiſt him; — that kings are free 
« from the coercion human, or any hu- 
man, coactive power, topuniſh, cenſure, 
or dethrone them; — that kings reign 
by a 1 850 than any human law, then 


we are bold to deny his concluſions. 
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It is in vain to cite the jargon of the 
Jaw books and to tell us that the king 
is God's wicar on earth, God's lieute- 
nant; That he is ſub nullo niſi tantum 
ſub Deo.“ This might paſs current in 
the Days of Bracton, Fleta, and lord 
Coke; but there is more good ſenſe in 
one page of honeſt Sidney than in all 


the lawyers who ever wrote on the 


ſubject; and he will tell us, that All 
juſt magiſtratical power is from the 
people: — That“ the miſchiefs ſuffer- 
ed from wicked kings are ſuch, as ren- 


der it both reaſonable and juſt for all 


nations that have virtue and power, to 
exert both in repelling them.“ That 
« the people for whom, and by whom 
the magiſtrate is created, can only judge 
whether he rightly performs his office or 


not.“ — But we have no need to have 


recourle to authority for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of theſe principles: they are ſuch 
as common-ſenſe ſuggeſts to every li- 


beral, unprejudiced mind — and they 
are thoſe, we will add, on which the 


glorious revolution itſelf was evidently 


founded. To what purpoſe is Magna 
Charta and the Bill of Rights, if kings 


are above human coercion, and may 


violate thelaws with impunity? Where, 


in fuch caſe, would be the difference 


between a Britiſh monarch, and a Turk- 
ih-ſultan? 


It may ſeem aſtoniſhing that any one 


ſhould, in theſe days, have the impu- 
dence and abſurdity to revive the ſenſe- 


leſs and exploded doctrine of divine 
right and non-reliſtance ;—a doctrine 
which tends tacitly to condemn thoſe 
glorious patriots who reſcued us from 


bondage under the Stewart family, and 
reſtored us to liberty under the Brun- 


{wick race. 

In ſupport of his ſecond deduction, 
he advances principles no leſs danger- 
ous and deteſtable. Under this head, 
heaims at being logical ; but his logic 


is not the parent of preciſion, but of 


perplexity. He endeavours to prove, 


that there can be no ſuch thing as Mix- 
tum Imperium. — By a mixt monarchy, 
ſays. he, nothing but this poſition 
can reaſonably be underſtood, that it 
is not TlapBaoingda or Tlarſtans N- 
ye, in which the will of the prince 
publicly known, gives the law, Quod- 
cunque Principi placet, legis habet vi- 
gorem ; but BaCiacie xd] a voy, a go- 
vernment not arbitrary, but reſtrained 
by poſitive conſtitutions, in which a 
prince hath limited himſelf by promiſe 
or oath, not to exerciſe full power. 
This grant is of force, * becauſe any 
man may either totally reſign, or di- 
miniſh his rights by covenant. Hence 
it is, that in monarchies all kings have 
ſupreme power, though they have not 
all the ſame Jure Regalia, their pre- 
rogatives are larger or narrower accord- 
ing to their particular grants. For 
example, our kings have retained to 
themſelves the rights of coining money, 
making great officers, beſtowing ho- 
nours, as dukedoms, baronies, knight- 
hoods, &c. pardoning all offences a- 
gainſt the crown, making war and 
peace, ſending ambaſſadors to nego- 
tiate with foreign ſtates, &c. and they 
have reſtrained themſelves from the uſe 
of that power, which makes new laws, 
and repeals old, without the conſent of 
the lords and commons in parliament, 
as likewiſe from raiſing money on the 
ſubject, without their conſent.” _ 

_ Thisis the very language which was 
held by the odious advocates for the 
arbitrary dominion of the unfortunate 


Charles. They maintained, that the | 


Tights and privileges of the people all 


| flowed originally from the grant and 
indulgence of the crown, whereas the 
0 It is no 
wonder that a writer of theſe princi- | 
ples ſhould quote the authority of Fil- 
. mer 


reverſe is manifeſtly true. 


* Of what force is it, if kings are only left to the obligation of the law of God, g 
and are free from human coercion © Why may not the government, as to the people, 
as well be arbitrary? For though the king is bound before God to heep his oath, what | 
remedy have they, if be is impious enough to break it? | N f 
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ner : Filmer and he are indeed fit 
illuſtrators of each other: and it 1s to 
be withed that all ſuch abject ſpirits, 


who, like the Cappadocians, beg to be 
ſlaves, were doomed to herd together. 


As to this third maxim, that © the 
Reality of this realm is uncommuni- 
cable, it needed no proof; and he might 
have ſpared his learned authorities. 
His fourth deduction likewiſe, That 
« the royalty of England is unalien- 
able,” will not be diſputed ; but under 
this head, he has dared to ſtart doubts, 
and to uſe arguments which are moſt 
abſurd and horrtd. After having 
maintained that no king of England 
can any way diſpoſe of his kingdom 
in prejudice to the next hetr in blood, 
he adds, But whether an act of par- 
liament may exclude the ſucceſſion in 
blood, 1s the greateſt queſtion. And 
we for our parts have ſtatutes that 
make it treaſon to deny it, but never 
otherwiſe made than only for fear or 
flattery of the preſent prince,” and ne- 


ver obſerved : in the civil war between 
the two houſes of York and Lancafter, 
how many ſtatutes have been made to 


the diſ-inheriſon of the title of York, 
and all vaniſhed in ſmoke?” _ 

If we take this ſentence according 
to its grammatical conſtruction, it is 


W 4 nonſenſe ; if we receive it 


in the ſenſe which the writer probably 
intended, it leads to concluſions which 
common fenſe diſowns, and which the 
conſtitution condemns, under the ſe- 
vereſt of all penalties. But not con- 
tent with ſtarting this traiterous query, 
he cites a ſtrange authority to prove, 
That, Jura ſanguinis nullo jure civili 
dirimi poſſunt ; and that regal right 
and inheritance muſt of neceſſity be 
from the law of nature.” And at length 
concludes, © that the deſcent of the 
crown cannot, de jure, be impeached 
in the right line.” 5 ith 
Had this writer, who affects an ac- 


quaintance with the civil lawyers, con- 


ſulted them upon this occaſion, he 


would have found that they diſtin- 


guiſh between the right of blood and 


Imperia] Crown of Great Britain. 


the right of inheritance. According 
to the Roman law, heres eſt nomen ju- 
ris; filius nomen naturg. And this 
difference is, in truth, adopted by the 
law of England. Beſides, the word 
Inheritance is a technical term, and 
the right of inheriting cannot be from 
the law of nature, but 1s evidently eſ- 
tabliſhed by ſociety. The writer's 1n- 
ference that © The deſcent of the crown 
cannot (of right) be impeached in the 
right line, is ſo repugnant to the prac- 
tice of antient and late times, and ſo 


contrary to the expreſs declarations of 


the legiſlature, that he muſt have more 


than common confidence, who could 


venture to advance it. What right 
can be ſtronger than a right conferred 
by the ſuffrages of a free people, for 
the common good? This 1s the juſt 
end of all government, and not the 
intereſt of the governors ; conſequent- 
ly the deſcent of the crown is not to 
be determined by the rules of inheri- 
tances, which are for the benefit of 
the poſſeſſor only. The people, there- 
fore, have not only a right to preſcribe 
the terms on which they will receive 
their governors, but likewiſe to inſti- 
tute new regulations, whenever, from 


a Change of circumftances, the public 


good ſhall render them neceſſary ;— 
and this right has been actually exer- 
ciſed in this kingdom; particularly with 


regard to the deſcent of the crown, 


which formerly was without limitation, 
but the people feeling the inconveni- 
ence of a popiſh governor, under James 
the Second, wiſely limited the deſcent 
to proteſtant heirs. 155 
Having endeavoured to eſtabliſh the 


foregoing deductions on the principles 


of abſolute power, he F in the 
next place, to treat of the L e 
prerogatives of the crown of England. 
It would lead us greatly beyond our 


limits to follow him thro' each, more 


eſpecially as the ſubject would proba- 
bly prove very dry and unentertaining 
to the greater part of our readers. It 
will be ſufficient to acquaint them 
that he enumerates thirty-four prero- 
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gatives belonging to the crown, and 
gives the moſt partial deſcription of 
each, in order to advance the preroga- 


tive to an arbitrary extent. 


Thus he aſſerts that the king has 
the ſole diſpoſal of the militia; and to 
rove this, among other authorities, 
Fo cites the ſtatutes of Charles the fe- 
cond, but takes no notice of the late 
militia acts, which have circumſcribed 
the power of the crown in this reſpect. 
In like manner, he attempts to maintain 
the king's diſpenſing power. And 
laſtly, ventures to affirm, that To 
a thing which may be of profit to the 
common people, the king can charge 
them without aſſent of the commons.” 
In ſhort, under the ſanction of obſolete 
and exploded authorities, and ſometimes 


without any authority whatever, he 


endeavours to wind up the prerogative 
to the higheſt pitch of pre-eminence, 
without Fre ſubſequent regula- 
tions and proviſions, whereby the 
bounds of theſe pretended prerogatives 


this treatiſe, inſtead of inſtructing, can 


only ſerve to miſlead the reader: and 
we are ſorry that truth compels us to 


declare that, in our judgment, the 


author does not appear in the light 


either of a good writer, a good lawyer, 
or a good citizen. 


—— — 


to the Speaker of the Houſe of Com- 


+= 4s Paris, January 11, 1764. | 


ec Cannot 7 0 the concern I 


am under from the impoſſibility 


f I now find of attending my duty in 
| parliament on the 19th of this month. 
l have ſuffered very much from the 


tour I have made here in the holidays 


to ſee my daughter. My wound is 


again become extremely painful, the 
parts are very much inflamed, and a 
fever attends it. I encloſe a certificate 


Letter from John Wilkes, Eh. 


of one of the king's phyſicians, and 
of a ſurgeon of the army, gentlemen 
of eminence in their profeſſion, who 
think it abſolutely neceſſary for me to 
ſtay ſome time longer at Paris. I refer 
to the certificate itſelf for the parti- 
culars. 2 ps | 

Ihe impatience I feel to juſtify 
myſelf to the houſe, from the groundleſs 


and cruel attenipts made upon me, 
and the zeal I hope ever to retain for the 


vindication of the ſacred rights of the 
commons of Great-Britain, and the 
privileges of parliament, both of which 
have been grofly violated in my per- 
ſon, had determined me to ſet out 
for England on Friday next, but I now 
find myſelf incapable of performing 
the journey. | 


„LJ am, therefore, fir, under the ne- 


ceſſity of intreating you to ſubmit my 
caſe to the houſe, and I doubt not, 


from their juſtice, that a more diſtant 


day will be appointed, when it may 


; be in my power to attend the diſcuſ- 
are aſcertained and limited. So that 


ſion of points fo "oy 1mportant in 
themſelves, and in which J am ſo ve- 
ry materially concerned. | 


I would not, fir, implore this of 
the houſe, if I thought the delay 
could be attended with any poſſible in- 


convenience to the public; and I beg 
to obſerve, that I ſeized the firſt mo- 
ment, which the reſolution of parlia- 
ment gave me, to enter my appearance 
to the informations, which have been 


filed againſt me in the king's bench. 


1 an, 7 
With due reſpect and eſteem, 
SIR, 
| Your moſt obedient, | 


Humble Servant, 


JOHN WILKES” 


February | 
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« Impriſonment for Debt is certainly 
burtful to the Nation that allows it. 

I wiſh there was no ſuch Laxw in Be- 

ing ; but particularly in a Land of 
Liberty like England.” 15 | 
Cs SIR Wm. TEMPLE. 


conſiſting in the multitude of 
uſeful ſubjects, all wiſe legiſlators have 
made it their chief and ultimate view, 
by every politic meaſure, to encreaſe 


their numbers ; by every ſalutary me- 
thod to excite a reſtleſs ſpirit of induſ- 


try; and by every prudent ordinance 
to remove whatever obſtacles might 


ariſe to prevent a due application of 


their faculties, for the improvement 
of their circumſtances. A whole na- 
tion is nought but an aſſembly of all 
the individuals that compoſe it; what- 
ever, therefore, obſtructs the advan- 
tage of the meaneſt member of the 
commonwealth, is, in ſome degree, 
noxious to the whole body of the 
people; for whatever ties up the hands 
of any of the trading or labouring part 
of the community, certainly leſſens the 
wealth of the kingdom; as it inevit- 
ably traus forms thoſe perſons in to bur- 
March, 1764. 


Politicks. 


T*HE riches and ſinews of a ſtate 


thenſome drones, whoſe daily toil 
would have otherwiſe proved a daily 
recruit of riches to the ſtate. _ 
This naturally leads me to reflect on 
a point, wherein liberty is moſt eſſen- 
tially concerned, which J do not re- 
collect that I have hitherto touched 
upon: I mean the impriſonment of 
perſons for debt. In the firſt ages of 


the world, laws for the confinement of 
debtors were utterly unknown; nor 


doth it appear, by any hiſtories in being, 


that the great empires of Perſia and 


Egypt, ever adopted maxims fo ex- 
tremely incongruous to common ſenſe; 


and we are well aſſured, that the hea- 


ven-taught legiſlator of Paleſtine, hath 


promulged no law to authorize ſo im- 


politic a proceeding.— That obſtinate 
debtors, able to diſcharge their obliga- 


tions to their creditors, ſhould be com- 


pelled to this piece of juſtice, by whole- 


lome ſeverities, is equally conſiſtent 
with ſtrict equity, unbiaſſed reaſon, 
and ſound policy; but that the man 
who is willing to exert his abilities, in 


an uſeful occupation, for his own ſup- 


port, and towards the payment of his 
zuſt debts, ſhould be immured in a 
jail, is utterly repugnant to them all! 
Such an oppreſſive practice is as pre- 


judicial to the nation that permits it, 
as hurtful to the unpitying creditor 
who exerciſes ſuch an inhuman power. 
Mercy cries out aloud againſt it: ſuſ- 
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tice condemns it : Reaſon proclaims 


there ſhould be ſome diſtinction made 


between the debtor that cannot, but 


would if he could, pay the utmoſt far- . 


thing, and he who robs his neighbour 
by contracting debts which he knew 
he never could, or (what 1s worſe) 
never would, diſcharge. That the 
honeſt man and the rogue, in debt, 
ſhould meet with the ſame treatment 
is the moſt barbarous abſurdity ima- 
ginable ; but that either of them ſhould 


be, on that account, deprived of their 


liberty for life, (as in caſes of bank- 


ruptcy, both at the election of a ty- 


rannical creditor, may be) 1s certainly 
not only without precedent 1n antient 
times, but a reflection on the humani- 
ty of the preſent. 5 

In the early days of Rome, that re- 
public (who borrowed her laws from 


. Greece) appointed every man that 
wanted ſubſtance todiſchargehis debts, 


to be {old for a ſlave for the benefit of 
his creditors. If this method was more 


cruel than confining their perſons—T 
ſay if; for it might poſe a caſuiſt to 


determine whether 1mprifoniment or 
ſlavery ſtrikes the deadlieſt blow to li- 
berty— It had, however, this ſeeming 


propriety, that it ſerved for the pay- 


went of part, if not the whole, of the 
debt: But a goal is abſolutely hurtful 


to all; the ſtate, the creditor, and the 
It robs the firit of the advan- 


tages accruing from the labour of an 
uſeful citizen. It deprives the ſecond 


of that chance of payment, which the 
being at large might poſſibly throw in 


the power of the debtor to make: 
And it conſumes the lite of the third, 
in an indolent inactivity; deſtructive 
of his health, and corruptive of his 
morals... D431 
The ſavage cuſtom of ſelling inſol- 
vent debtors ſoon grew obſolete in 
Rome. 
extremely detrimental even to the cre- 
ditor : for though by the ſale he re- 
ceived a fmall ſum of money, yet if 
this jum vas not ſufficient to diſcharge 


the whole of his claim, he could never 


expect to receive a ſingle obolus more; 


becauſe, whatever the ſlave, there. 


humanity would not permit him to te. 


the free and induſtrious citizen. 


It was quickly obſerved to be 
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after, acquired, became the property 
of the waiter who bought him : Where. 
as, on the contrary, it often happen. 
ed, that the merciful creditor, whok 


duce his debtor to a Rate of ſervitude, WM 0 
"recovered his full debt, through ſon WE this he 
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In this, as well as in every other 
Wacknow 


caſe, the voice of mercy is found tg 


be the voice of reaſon. A rigid { ; equity“ 
verity is almoſt always productive es 
the total loſs of a debt; a lenitive ful. |W'** 3 
penſion of legal cruelty, frequently of i 5 10 


a happy, ſeldom of an unfortunate e- 
vent. The wiſe Romans, for thi; 
reaſon, very ſoon refolyed that no cre- 


reatons 


citor ſhould be indulged with a power i _- 25 
over the perſon of his debtor, beyond Peron 
what is warranted by the great laws WWW |< 


comme: 
on an u 
ſonal fa 


of equity. Lo infringe the liberty of 
a ſubject, becauſe he was not able to 
perform impoſiibilities, could not long 


be admitted in that free common- ot | 
wealth. It is certainly the higheſt ab- N 
ſurdity to impriſon a man, in order to 3 0 
enforce a payment, which he coul! 8 
not compaſs when at large. It is tru- [ig 5 
ly inconſiſtent to deprive a man of the 
only chance he has for diſcharging hu i ' 
debts, I mean his liberty, and yet trom Ct : | 
that very deprivation, to ſuppoſe he MP ; 
will be capable of doing ſo! The man 1110 oh 
that ſurrenders his all ro his creditor, ou ; 
has fully obeyed the dictates of jul- "oF Fi 
tice; is no way deficient in the pie. 5 . 
cepts of morality. Why then ſhould Top V 
punithment be inflicted on the jul ! "ha 
Why take away the liberty of the ho- Bi 1 
neſt? Neither law nor reaſon can jul- 3 oy 
tily ſuch a proceeding. A nation of WW. 3 
heroes and philoſophers could not long "UN ; 
countenance ſuch evident inhumanig 8 
The Romans (and fo too the Grech nutz p 
decreed, that the debtor who was wi, 1 . 
ing to ſurrender his all to his credit. Ma 258 
ſhould be no farther diſturbed till ve , 3 
accumulated farther effects. So oiten f -. | 
as the latter could point out a new - lie 


ſtate, the laws of juſtice could not be 
ſaid to be infringed in the obliging the 
| | | formel 
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WW onccr or atigument, he could not be 
eckoncd deſerving of imputation or 
elraint, bow much ſoever might be 
et remaining unpaid. 

Phe Roman and Grecian laws, on 
this head, exactly agreeing with rea- 
on and juſtice, have been received in 
l the nations of Europe — England a- 
one accepted. This country, though 


other W:cknowledging the ſame principles of 


80 05 ü equity with other nations, has, however, 

Rive always been fatisfied with temporary 

ive ful. bu for the delivery of inſolvent deb- 

.ntly of i tors without eſtabliſhing any general 

nate e. rules for this ſalutary purpoſe. The 
or _— eafon urged i in ſupport of this maxim 

— asc, that ſuch general rules would af- 

poet ford too much room for fraud, deſtroy 

beyond perſonal credit; and, thereby, prove 

at laws a great diſcouragement to trade and 

\erty commerce; whole firmeſt baſis ſtands 

able: ©" an unliatzel dependence upon per- 

1 long ſonal faith. 

. But how unreaſonable are theſe ſug-_ 
neſt ab. eſtions againſt an eſtabliſhment of 
ae le mercitul regulations! Let us examine 
_ benn. Will an adoption of ſuch ge- 

FORO. neral rules in England be more apt to 

— encourage fraud in this country, than 

ging hi appointments of the like nature, are 

et om und to be in France or Holland ? 

poſe ho durely no! To anſwer in the affirma- 

dne nan e here, would be to make a ſuppo- 


ſition moſt evidently contradicted by 


reditof., 

of jule day's experience; namely, that 
dhe pie. the Englith people are more inclined 
ſhould MY * knavery than thoſe of other coun- 
he jult nies. What cauſe is there to affirm 
The 10 that regulations of this kind would in 
can jul- the leaſt affect perſonal credit? No 
ation ot an truſts another becauſe he one day 
not long hopes f. ior the cruel ſatisfaction of en- 
Gait ning him in a jail.” It cannot be 
Greets) etended, with the leaſt degree of 
was will truth, that any ſuch apprehenſions en- 
5 tor the thoughts of dealers when they 
A dil be ake propoſals for a mutual reliance. 
80 often in ſuch a caſe, the induſtrious diſpo- 
| new e⸗ ation, honeſt e and natural a- 
1d not be billes of the perſon to be entruſted, 
ging tht ae the only coniiderations. The col. 


forinct 


jebtor was Willing to renew his ſur- 
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duct of the party, his connexions, and 


qualifications, confer the only real title 


to that reſpectful regard which en- 
forces mankind to believe themſelves 
perfectly fafe in every confidence they 
repoſe in ſo approved a character. 
This unſpotted reputation muſt ob- 
tain every credit that 1s wanting, if 
there was not a goal for debtors in the 
world; and though there was a comp- 


ter in every ſtreet, and a bailiff at the 


end of every lane, yet no man would 


the ſooner, for that cauſe, credit a 
ſtranger, or truſt a ſuſpected party. 


'The convenience of a writ, a bailiff, 


and a priſon is never thought of When 4 


trading or mercantile negotiations are 
on the carpet. The Law's delay,” 
and the feeble force of legal compul- 
ſatories to reſtrain diſhoneſt views, 
as well as the certain loſs attendant 


thereon, are ſo well known, that no 


prudent perſon will deal with any one, 
who he imagines will lay him under 
the diſagreeable neceflity of having 
recourſe 7 courts of juſtice for the 


recovery of his own ; much leſs will he 


part with his goods for the barbarous 
pleaſure of, ſome time or other, en- 
tombing his debtor in a jail. 

Beſides not allowing of the impri— 
ſonment ofa debtor, the laws of Moſes, 
alſo, provided jubilees for the releaſe 
of debts, of all forts, once in ſeven 
years; and our bleſſed ſaviour, the 
great chriſtian lawgiver, by an apt pa- 
rable, (St. Matthew, chap. 18.) teach- 
es us the wickedneſs and dangerous 
confequences attending the throwing 
a debtor in prifon, and mercileſs] 
detaining him there till he thall have 
paid the utmoſt farthing. 


From what I have ſaid am no way 


doubtful, but that confinement for 
debt will appear to every unprejudiced 
and compalſionate reader, as a moſt 
impolitic and barbarous cuſtom : nor 


ſhould J have entered on a ſubject 
which has been fo often and ably diſ- 


cuffed, if J had not thought I could 
bave offered ſome perſuaſive argu- 


ments againſt a maxim which has hi- 


therto been deemed unantwerable, 
8 2 Viz. 


4 . 
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viz. that laws annulling impriſonment, 
in this caſe, would nearly be deſtruc- 
tive of perſonal credit, and, I flatter 
. 0 J have done it ſatisfactorily. 


"he utility of ſome alteration in this 


important circumſtance is clearly evi- 


dent. Private or public reſentment, 
and the pattimonial intereſt of in- 
dividuals, ought always to give place 
to this great national advantage, the 
multiplication of the hands of the 
kingdom. Reaſon tells us, that if 
debtors even muſt be impriſoned, or 
driven from their native country to 
avoid it, that there, nevertheleſs, 
ought to be ſome ſtated and frequent 
periods appointed for the enlargement 
of the one, and the recallment of the 
other. The ſtrength and aggrandiza- 


tion of every ſtate require it; and, 


ſure I am, if we conſider our exten- 
ſive trade and manufacturies at home, 


and our vaſt uncultivated tracts a- 


broad, no nation ever demanded ſuch 
an excellent inſtitution more than our 
On. | | 

Nor, if ſome ſuch regulations took 
place, would I have thoſe perſons ex- 
cluded who, for petty offences to the 


government, bave flown to foreign 


countries: But I would on no account 
with to ſee the rebeilious and attainted 
Scots comprehended in ſuch an act of 
oblivion. That baneful brood of vipers, 


ean never be rendered uſeful in a 
free kingdom; though, if the following 


paragraph does not deceive me, ſome of 
rhein experience a ſufferance which I 
hope we may not one day have reaſon 
to repent. They write from Scot- 
land (ſay the ſeveral news-papers, a 
few days ago) that the lenity of the 
preſent government appears in nothing 
more conſpicuous, than its conduct 
with regard to three perſons who 
lately appeared again 1n that kingdom, 
and who were conſiderably dipt in the 


rebellion of the year 1745 ; concern- 


ing whom no other notice has been 
taken, than only a gentle admonition 
that their future peaceful reſidence in 
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their own country depended wholly 
upon themſelves.” Is not every reader 
aſtoniſhed at this paragraph ? Is it 
poſſible that a ſet of traitors, who have 
perſecuted a kingdom with every fort 
of hoſtility, ſhould, in defiance of the 
laws, return again, and meet with on- 
ly a gentle admonition, for ſuch an 
audacious temerity ? Is it poſſible that 
any men, with the ſtigma of their 
being rebels to their king and countr 
ſtill upon them, ſhould be tolerated by 
the miniſters of a prince, whoſe family 
they treaſonably attempted to de- 
throne ? The conſequences might he 
ſo fatal, and may be fo reaſonably ap- 
prehended, that I cannot reconcile 
the tale to truth! the preſence of 
ſuch people, in Scotland, muſt be con- 
ſidered by all the friends of the houſe 
of Hanover, under which alone we 
can expect to be free and happy, as a 
moſt alarming evil! that country is 
replete with the neareſt and deareſt 
relations of theſe unnatural ſubjects, 
ſo prone to civil rage! It is always 
true that a little leaven leavens the 
whole lump, but this truth appears in- 


_ finitely more forcible, where the lump 


is previouſly diſpoſed to fermentation, 
The diſpoſition of too many of the Scots 
to rebel againſt a family we adore, has 
been too often, and too fatally expe- 
rienced, by this kingdom. Taught 
by the former calamitous ſtorms 
which ſhe has been curſed with from 
the North, England ſhould never ſuf- 
fer, for ſhe can never do it ſafely, the 
reſidence of men whoſe principles will 


ever impel them to plunge us into ci- 


vil diſſentions. If we muſt once more 
receive the irreconcileable enemies of 
our happy conſtitution, why not drive 
them to our uncultivated America! 
there their herding with their proper- 
eſt companions, wolves and beats, 


could not diſturb the peaceful plains 


of England ; never watered (1n our 
time) with blood, but when the 
ſword that gave the wound came from 
the rebellious ſons of Scotland. 


The 
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« J/hilſt one honeſt F neliſhman remains, 


there will always be one found to ex- 
poſe the Tranſactions of Tweak or 

. evicked Stateſmen, and labour for the 
Preſervation of Liberty.” TONE 
De Foe. 


F an impartial perſon conſiders the 

great duties incumbent on the mi- 
niſtry after ſo long and ſo expenſive a 
war, and compares what is really 
done with that which evidently ought 
to have been, in order to relieve the 
diſtreſſes of the nation, he muſt admit 
that there is undoubtedly. great ground 
for animadverſions, great room for 
cenſure, and great occaſion for com- 
plaint. 

A total reduction of the regular 
forces in. England wight have fafely 
ſucceeded the peace ; becauſe the na- 
tional militia, at ſuch a time, would, 
of itſelf, be ſufficiently capable of giv- 


ing a due vigour to the laws, protecting 
the executive part of our conſtitution, 
and (in conjunction with our navy) 


defending us againſt any ſudden at- 
tempts of foreign foes. Inſtead of 
this juſt and equitable meaſure, we 


are faddled with a more numerous 
ſtanding army, than ever exiſted in 


any former days of the olive : And, 
that miniſterial dependants, of every 


| fort, might the more ſecurely triumph 
over that ceconomy ſo neceſſary to have 
been obſerved, every vacant commiſſion 


in thoſe regiments propoſed to be diſ- 
banded, was filled up immediately 
previous to their being ſo; which, in 
the article of halt-pay, was wantonly 


_ exhauſting the public money as far as 


the moſt inventive, prodigal fancy 


could poſſibly contrive. 
That halt-pay was originally deſign- 
ed as a reward for thoſe, only, who. 


had performed long and dangerous 
fervices, may be gathered from a re- 
View of the ſtatutes reſpecting the ar- 
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my. It was intended as a national 


never inſtituted to colour a wanton diſ- 


beſtowing the wealth, the ſweat, the 


duty againſt the French and Spaniards, 


which our ears are hourly inſulted ? 


that enormous load of millions upon 
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incenſe paid to military merit, in 
grateful remembrance of that valour 
which had protected the ſtate againſt 
the aſſaults of its enemies; but it was 


ſipation of the public revenues, in 


blood of the people, on thoſe favou- 
rite ſoldiers (if ſuch men may be call- 
ed ſoldiers) who had never ſeen an 
enemy, or heard the claſhing of wea- 
pons in hoſtile diſputes? Is it a mark 


of reaſon, that thoſe who never faced 


the foes of the nation, ſhould be pro- 
vided with the bread of idleneſs by a 
kingdom, whole reſources are inſuffici- 
ent to zeward even that heroitm to 
which it owes its preſent independency ? 
Is it a proof of equity, that the creditors 
of the public, the holders of navy and 
victualling bills, ſnould ſuffer, to make 
way for the half: pay of officers that 
never beheld the banners of France? 
Is it a ſign of juſtice, that the arrears 
of thoſe who ſuſtained the ſevereſt 


ſhould remain undiſcharged, for the 
ſake of obliging men who. never 
mounted guard? are theſe the evi- 
dences of that amazing frugality with 


and are theſe the means (added to an 
unneceſſary ſtanding army) to remove 


millions, which conſtitute the debt of 
the kingdom ? N 
How will the faithful page of the 
hiſtorian, ſome time before the year 
2000, record this memorable plan 
of politics !- © At this time (he will 


ſay) a minifterial ſyſtem of frugality 


was broached, fo curious in itfelt! ſo 
much above the comprehenſion of 
common capacities! that I could not 
anſwer it to my conſcience, were I to 


_ omit the laying before my readers a 
| ſketch of ſuch a truly admirable doc- 


trine. A revival of obſolete poſts, in 
the gift of the crown, was denomi- 
nated nothing more than frugali- 
ty. A creation of new ones fru- 
gality. Anu extenſion of thoſe in ex- 


iſtence 
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vp a numerous body of mercenary 


regulars. beyond what had ever been 


done in any former times of peace, 
and that without the leaſt neceſſity 
for any ſuch forces in England 
frugality. A with-holding of large ar- 
rears from that part of the officers 
who had been on actual and dangerous 


duty, for the more facile diſtribution of 


half-pay to another part who had ne- 
ver ſeen ſervice —— frugality. The 
{upporting of various expenſive law- 
fuits in defence of the arbitrary, ini- 
quitous, and cruel practice of feizing 
and confining of perſons for offences 
they never committed —— frugality. 
The being amerced in damapes to a 
large amount (which, hover, I 
cannot learn were ever paid) ? ru 
gality. ! could name an infinity of 
other inſtances; but theſe, I preiume, 
will ſaffice to ſhew the extreme pro- 
priety of this paradoxical tenet. _ 
« It the North Briton (a performance 
of which I have little occaſion to ſpeak, 
as it is ſtill in the higheſt eſtimation 
with every true born Engliſhman, and 
will, probably, continve to while the 
name of liberty exiſts) does not deceive 
me, this very ſingular ſyſtem was firſt 
introduced. uncer the public-ſpirited 


adminiſtration of that able ſtateſman, 


and unparallelled friend to his country, 


the earl of Bute; and afterwards con- 


tinued to beſedulouf y propagated, du- 


ring the no leſs patriotic adminiſtration 


of ail his immediate and equally able 
ſucceſſors; from the plain Mr. Gren- 


ville, to thoſe dignified miniſters, and 


zealous deteſters of licentiouſneſs, ob- 

ſcenity and blaſphemy, the earls of 

Halifax, and Sandwich.” | 
Theſe will, undoubtedly, be the 


ſentiments of all future honeft hiſ- 


torians; but, moſt likely, conveyed 
in niuch ſeverer ter:ns. 
iveak of men and actions in a light 


that we would with to do, but cannot. 


Though, whilſt the freedom of the preſs 
ſurvives, there can be no aſſurance of 
that ſaviſh ſilence which oppreſſive 
miniſters ardently aim at. For this 
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iſtence —— frugality. The keeping 


They may 


March, 


reaſon, I am not in the leaſt ſurpriſed 
when J hear an odious faction, whoſe 
conduct will not bear a public ſcrutiny, 
thunder out their anathemas againſt 
this ſacred remain of our ineſtimable 
liberty. | | 

The licentiouſneſs (ſay they) of the 
North Briton Ne 45, the Eſſay on Wo- 
man, Le Droit le Roy, and ſome other 
works (including, no doubt, this popy- 


lar paper) renders it inevitably neceſ- 


fary to lay the preſs under fome degree 
of reſtraint. Reſpectable characters 
(they continue) cannot, otherwiſe, be 
protected from that virulency which 
now knows no bounds; nor can the 
internal quiet and modeſty of the 


public, which of late have been often- 


rocked by caring, ſcandalous and ex- 
ceedingly protime libels, be preſerved 
without ſuch a cquiſite Inſtitution. 
Jn retipect to che North Briton, N? 
XLV. ii 1s needleſs to ſay any thing; 
and in regard to the Eſſay on Woman 
(thanks to the pious Mr. Kidgell !) that 
ineffably obſcene piece has been too 
ſufficiently canvaſſed to need a repeti- 


tion. But as to Le Droit le Roy, Imuſt 
beg a few words on that head. Mr. 


Brecknock, the author of this tory 
work, ſome ten or twelve days previ- 
ous to its appearance, publiſhed a poli- 
tical tale entitled the Blood Hounds, 
in{cribed to the earl of Bute ; in which 
he not only ſacrifices the characters of 
the leading perſonages in the oppoſiti- 
on, but even burſts through the Latin 


adage ¶ De mortuis nil niſi bonum) and 
repleniſhes his cenſer with the aſhes of 
the dead as acceptable incenſe, on the 


altar of his patzon. But hear what 
follows; 


Them to ſucceed, a Stateſman came, 


So free from vice, ſo void of blame, 
So much above man's level, 
One might miſtake him for a god 
Deſcending from his bright abode 
Jo rid us of the devil.“ 15 


It can be no wonder, after ſuch obla- , 
tions, that Mr. Brecknock ſhould think 
it proper to deify the thane, in order 
to evidence the neceſſity of his ſancti- 
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ty, and the propriety of his offerings. 
But what muſt we think of our nor- 
thern Alexander who could cheriſh 
ſuch impious notions of immortality, 
and reward the ſycophant for his ful- 
ſome flattery ! Is it to be wondered 
at, that, ſo encouraged, the writer 
ſhould ſtill proceed and produce (what 
he knew muſt be agreeable to every 
profeſſed tory) a Droit le Roy © how- 
cyer, thank heaven! ſuch an auda- 
cious attack upon our conſtitution 
has been duly reſented by the proper 
protectors of our conſtitution, the 
great aſſemblies of the nation. 

After theſe ſtrictures on Mr. Breck- 
nock and his patron, it would be an 
injuſtice to both, were I not to acknow- 
ledge that there is one line in his Blood- 
Hounds, to the truth of which natives 


and foreigners— Engliſh, Iriſh, and 


Scots French, Spaniards, and all 


Europe — muft agree. Speaking of 
the godlike ſtateſman, he ſays, | 

« abroad ador.d—at home rever'd.” 
The reader will eaſily perceive that 
the idea of the thane's divinity is ſtill 
carried on; however, we muſt all ac- 
knowledge, that our enemies undoubt- 
edly adore him for the peace, and the 


Scots (for Scotland is his home) moſt _ 


inconteſtably revere him for the innu- 
merable and unmerited bleſſings which 


his godſhip, in his great partiality, has 


ſo bountifully ſhowered down upon 


them. 


For my own part I willingly appeal 


to my readers (the ſanctified Mr. 
back-aſs, the pious member of the 


beef-ſteak club, his noble colleague, 
and their dependants excepted) whether 


this paper is not evidently conſigned to 
the ſervice of truth, the cauſe of liber- 
ty, and the advantage of the communi- 
ty; and whether the firmeſt loyalty to 
my prince and the moſt ardent love 
for my country, do not breathe in 
every line? however I will not offer 
to excuſe myſelf ſo far, as to affirm, 
that theſe exalted motives have not, 
ſometimes, impelled me into paſſionate 


evprefſions, much exceeding the nar- 


% bounds of thoſe rigorous rules 


[1 
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preſcribed on many occaſions, by 
Mr. attorney- general; and enforced, 
when 2 nity invites, with all the 
powerful eloquence natural to that ob- 


ſequious miniſterial office: but that 


J have ever, unprovoked by arbitrary 
attempts on the freedom of the ſubject, 
infringed the ſtanding precepts of de- 
cency, or the ſtricteſt letter of the law, 
J utterly deny. A laydable refent- 
ment againſt the upſtart favourite, 


who debarred the natives of this coun- 
try from bread and employment an 


that kingdom which gave them birth, 
could not fail to fite the breaſt of eve- 
ry Engliſhman not dead to patriotiſm. 


nor could the oppreſſive ꝓrojects which 


accompanied, or have ſince ſucceeded, 
this partial meaſure, eſcape the curſes 
of an injured nation. By what rule, 
then, are my endeavours to diſcounte- 


nance theſe unjuftihable-proceedings 


to be conſtrued into a crime? Am I 
to be accuſed of factious inſolence 


becauſe, in ſupport of the liberties of 


England, I cenſure thoſe tyrannical 
ſtretches of power that are ſubverſive 


of freedom, and ſtrongly infractive of 
that great charter which is the badge 


and glory of my country. 


As to the ſuppoſed licentiouſneſs of | 


other performances, 1 do not pretend 


to be an advocate for them. My pro- 


vince is confined, by my duty to my 
country, to write in behalf of Eng- 
land and her immunities: For her, 
what reaſon offers and whatjuſtice dic- 
tates, I muft, I will ſpeak. In behalf 


of her freedom I muſt fay, that the 


abuſe of liberty, in no caſe authoriſes 
the reduction of mankind into ſlavery, 


nor entitles preſuming miniſters to ex- 
erciſe a tyrannical rule. 
ſthould certainly be puniſhed to prevent 
its miſchievous effects; but to abridge, 


The abuſe 


or aboliſh liberty becauſe it is abuſed, 
is as unreaſonable, with reſpect to the 


political body, as it would be abſurd 


in regard to the natural, to deprive us 


of food, becauſe we ſometimes uſe it 


in an intemperate manner. The plain- 
eft the wholeſomeſt food—even milk, 
water and bread may be abuſed, to 

. the 
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the prejudice of that health which 
they are intended, by nature, to pro- 
mote ; and even to the deſtruction of 
that life they are calculated to prolong. 
But are we, therefore, to be deprived 
of the natural ſupports of exiſtence, 
or are theſe neceſſaries, on that ac- 
count, to be parcelled out to us, by 
the hands of an inſpector ? 
Where an inſpector is really wanted, 
T mean over our markets, in order to 
aboliſh thoſe cruel monopolies which 
grind the face of the poor, and practice 
the moſt barbarous extortions on 
houſekeepers of every denomination 
— there, I ſay, where an inſpector is fo 
exceedingly needful, not one of our 
adepts in the ſcience of politics, ever 
mentions the creation of an officer, to 
watch over the intereſt of the public, 
in ſuch an univerſal concern. But in 
that particular department where, in 
a free country, an inſpector muſt be 
an intolerable grievance, there we 
are threatened with an odious place- 
man, whoſe power can only be formed 
for the baſe end of concealing from 
the knowledge of the nation, what 
none but wicked, corrupt and arbitra- 
ry ſtateſmen could deſire to be kept 
from them. „ 
For this infamous purpoſe, I repeat 
it, the oppreſſive office of an imprima- 
tur can be only erected. It can anſwer 
no other view, nor ſerve any other end. 
The laws, without any other aſſiſtance 
than the rectitude of our judges, and 
the integrity of our jurors (neither of 
which are to be doubted) are ſuf- 
ficient, as they now ſtand, to curb, 
defeat, and puniſh every poſſible abuſe 
of liberty in the preſs, or any where 


elſe. And this I muſt obſerve, that 


admitting the North Briton Ne 45, 
to be altogether as libellous as it is 
ſaid to be, yet if that paper had never 
been publiſhed, England had ſtill been 
without that ſecurity againſt the op- 
preſſing warrants of ſecretaries of 
{tate which ſhe is now ſo happily poſ- 
ſeſſed of. This kingdom would yet 
have wanted thoſe glorious reſoluti- 
ons of the court of common pleas, and 


The North Briton. 


ſervice of the day. 


March, 


thoſe untainted verdicts of our honeſt 
Juries, which at once do 'an unſpeak- 
able honour to the preſent age, and 
firmly fix not only the liberty and pro- 
perty of this, but of future generati- 
ons, to (I hope) the lateſt period of 
this ſublunary world. 


4. 


The NoRTH BRITON, Ne 88. 
Saturday, Mach 10, 1764. 
&« There is this advantage ar iſing from 


periodical publications over any other; 
that we hade not only the ſentiment 


of the Author, but a number of corre- 


Jpondents.” 


SWIFT's EXAMINER. 


Having received lately a variety of 
letters from my ſeveral correſpondents, 


I have ſelected the following for the 
« To the North Briton. 
#3 e 
N number 75 of your paper, you 
mentioned that two hundred and 
forty-eight perſons, of various occupa- 


tions, had engaged with the Ruflian 


ambaſſador to torm a ſettlement in 
his miſtreſs's dominions, having pre- 


viouſly met with a denial in their ap- 


plication to the miniſtry for encourage- 


ment to do ſo in Florida. In the public 


papers of this week, I find, the ſtates of 


Holland have iſſued an arret ſtrictly 


forbidding, under the ſevereſt penalties, 
any of their ſubjects to accept of the 


invitations given by the ambaſſadors of 


that power, at the ſeveral courts where 


they reſide, to foreigners to ſettle on : 
ſome waſte lands of Ruſſia, at the ſole 


expence of the empreſs. The Dutch, 
fir, are a wiſe nation, and know the 


value of people too well to part 


with them. We have not only loſt 
the ſervice of theſe two hundred and 
forty-eight perſons, but that of their 
poſterity. In a generation or two, thou- 
ſands who might have been Engliſh 
ſubjects, will all be Ruflians, every 

ſubject, 
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1764. 
ſubject, on an average, conſumes, I 
have been told, to the value of five 

ounds per annum in food and apparel; 
for the ſupply of which divers perſons 
are employed. When an individual, 
therefore, removes to a foreign ſtate, 
it cauſes a proportionable loſs to trade, 
and the government is alſo deprived of 
that advantage which it muſt have 


reaped from his ſtay, in reſpect to the 


taxes raiſed, by cuſtoms and exciſe, on 
thoſe commodities he would have na- 
turally uſed. Beſides this, the ſtrength 
of the nation, by ſuch meaſures, be- 
comes enervated; one fourth of the 
inhabitants being uſually reckoned ca- 
pable of bearing arms.—But to my 
purpoſe. This migration of the two 
hundred and forty eight perſons, I am 
informed, is not the whole. 
are daily making the ſame agreement. 
| was, laſt night in company with a re- 
duced lieutenant, who aſſured me that 
he was ſoon to go to Ruſſia as ſuperin- 
tendant of another cargo of Manufac- 
turers and private ſoldiers ; that he was 
to have therank of captain in the Czari- 
na's troops, and the command of a fine 


ſettlement. in one of the ſouthern and 
Aſiatic provinces of that extenſive em- 


pire. 1 enquired of him where he had 
{cryed during the late war? His an- 
ſwer was, in Germany, and had, there- 
fore, no right according to the late 
| proclamation, to any eſtabliſhment in 
in America. Beſides, Sir,” ſays he, 
if 1 had, what ſhould I do with my 
fand? I have no ſlaves, no labouring 
utenſils, no maney. My arrears, too, 
are an inacceſſible fund; but in the 
Ruſſian ſervice, J enter into preſent 
pay, and am provided, by that govern- 


nent, with a capital to carry on any 


reaſonable ſcheme.” _ . 
On hearing this, I could not help re- 

flecting on the ſurpriſing mutability of 

things. Ruſſia, ſo late the moſt igno- 


rant nation in Europe, 1s now become. 


one of the wiſeſt. England, once fo 
wuch her ſuperior in the arts of govern- 


ment, now gives place to Ruſſia. In 


the name of prudence, Mr. North 
Þ 


March, 1764. 


The: North Briton. 


Others 


Briton, have our worthy great men no 


intelligence? or are there no laws in 


England that prohibit manufacturers 


from going abroad, and forbid our 
private men to enliſt in foreign ſervice? 
I have ſomewhere read, that it is highly 
penal to decoy a manufacturer over 
ſeas. If there are ſuch laws, why are 


they not put in execution? Police 


ſhould make us keep our people at 

home ; and religion, as well as policy, 
commands us to provide for them. 
I am your's, &c. 

| Pd. 

There is no occaſion for any com- 

ment on this letter. The impolicy of 

ſuffering our people, and eſpecially 

thoſe of uſeſul occupations, to ſettle 

in foreign countries, 1s too 

painted to demand an illuſtration. In 


regard to the legality of it, I muſt ob- 


ſerve that the enticing away manufac- 
turers, though foreigners, is declared 
to be highly criminal and ſeverely pun- 
iſhable, by a ſtatute made in the reign 
of George the Firſt. £4 


Jo the NoRTH BriTtoON. 


SIR, 8 5 
Ermit me to inſert a few words in 
your paper in defence of Engliſh 
freedom. Though a foreigner born, I 
am no ſtranger to the laws and lan- 


guage of this happy country, and am 


lately arrived in England, with a de- 


ſign to ſee liberty ſeated upon her 


throne, and the flambeau of reaſon in 
her hand, enlightening all the nations 


round her. | 


The bleſſings of the Engliſh conſti- 


tution are not confined to England a- 
lone. All Europe ſhares in them. The 
Promethean fire of Britiſh example has, 
for ſome years paſt, inſenſibly, kindled 
the love of liberty in all the countries 
of Europe. France is already on fire. 


The writings of Locke, 'Trenchard, 
Bolingbroke, and ſome other 


Treat 
Englithmen, have kindledother Lockes, 
Trenchards, and Bolingbrokes on the 
continent. | 


The voice of Fa e has 


rouſed 


glaringly 
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rouſed the nations. That religion 


ä 


The North Briton. 


that has been fo long bound in the 


chains of ſuperſtition, begins to break 
ſome of theſe chains; reaſon that has 
been ſo long faſtened in the Gordian 
knot of eccleſiaſtical ſophiſtry, is at 
laſt releaſed from her bondage. 
Every parliament in France may be 
now compared to a Roman or a Britiſh 
ſenate. They write, they ſpeak, they 
act, like Romans or like Britons. Pity 
it is, that their power can extend no 
further than a bare refuſal, or a 
ſuſpenſion of their offices ? Were there 
no ſtanding armies in France, you 
would ſoon ſee the deſpotiſm of an 
abſolute government, tumble into as 
many ruins, as a city heaved from its 
foundations by a ſudden earthquake. 
But ſtanding armies will, I believe, 
keep French liberty always in the 
cradle ; and the misfortune 1s, that a 
great part of the army of France is 
compoſed of foreigners. The craft 
of a deſpotic government will never 
truſt the defence of her iron ſceptre 
to natives. A ſtrong ſpirit of patrio- 
tiſm is daily ſpreading through the 
native troops of France. But they 
have thouſands of foreigners at their 
heels to watch and control their mo- 
tions. Theſe troops, Mr. North Bri- 


believer. 


March, 


could find it; and to expoſe every 
friend of human kind to the rage of a 
deſpotic government. | 

Is it true, Mr. North Briton, that 
clergymen of the church of England 
have degraded themſelves, was it poſ- 
ſible they could degrade themſelves, 
into informers? Are they ſtill retained 
as ſuch? Is it true that miniſterial re. 
venge can ſtoop to ſo low a ſtratagem, 
as that of ſetting a ſacerdotal tale- 
bearer at work, in order to expoſe one 
of your moſt ſpirited tribunes to the 
fanaticiſm of the multitude? Low, 


mean, and infamous as this ſtratagem 


is, I muſt own it to be a crafty one. 
If the people have a favourite, the on- 
ly method of diſgracing him in their 
eyes, is to make him paſs for an un- 


If theſe reports be true, Mr. North 
Briton, the conſquences may be fa- 
tal. I have ſlightly intimated in an 
eſſay juſt publiſhed, that, the power 
of England is built on the fame of En- 


gland. This will be found true. 


The firſt men of the human ſpecies, 
in every country, are the greateſt 


friends of the Engliſh conſtitution, for 


ton, are more reſpected, and better 


paid than the native troops. The lat- 
ter are, conſequently, diſſatisfied, and 
this diſſatisfaction contributes to en- 
creaſe the ſpirit of liberty, more and 
more, amongſt them. . 


The ſecular clergy in France, are 


almoſt all, to a man, in the intereſts 


of liberty. The liberty and the ho- 


nour of the Gallican church, are ex- 


their own ſakes; becauſe they are in- 
debted to the ſpirit and example of the 
Engliſh nation, for all the liberty they 
enjoy. May it not, therefore, be very 
poſſible, that the influence of theſe 
men in the different countries they in- 
habit, ſhould be ſerviceable to En- 
gland? Let me repeat it; the firſt 


men, all over Europe, are the panegy- 


pteſſions that are almoſt become prover- 


bial. It was with ſecret pleaſure that 
ty, the Jeſuits, baniſhed out of a king- 
much diſorder. They ſcorned to pro- 
tect a troop of eccleſiaſtical ſpies and 
informers. 'They would not preach in 
the defence of a troop of inquiſitors, 


_ againſt public ſpirit, wherever they 


they ſaw thoſe great enemies of liber- 
my 


dom, in which they had promoted fo | You, Engliſhmen, without doubt, 


it eſcape you no longer. 
ever come to paſs that the liberty of 
whoſe profeſſion it was to make war 


riſts of Engliſh liberty. It is the 
tongue of fame, that makes the En- 


gliſh reſpeQed both in the field and in 


the cabinet. Tis this that gives ter- 
ror to their fleets and armies; that 
crowns them with victory in the 
very moment they charge the ene- 


are great politicians. But this point 
of view has perhaps eſcaped you. Let 
Should it 


the preſs, is no more in being amongſt 
you. Should it ever happen, that-the 
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1764. 
laws are tortured to find every man 
guilty of treaſon, that dares to write 
in the defence of the liberties of his 
country. Should, I ſay, ever ſuch 
2 time arrive—you would become the 
{corn and jeſt of all Europe. Your 
glory would expire with your fame ; 
and nothing remain of Engliſh freedom, 
but what would be veſted in the 
hands of minifterial tyrants and eccle- 
ſiaſtical panders. 1 8 
Then would the papiſts of France 
once more ſet up a pretender, and in- 
vade you in good earneſt: Then 
would their confederates the Scots, 
proclaim that attachment which they, 
now endeavour to conceal, 1n the face 
of the whole univerſe: Then would 
they ſtrike in open day-light for the 
extinction of that freedom, which the 
now ſap and undermine. - Should ek 
a fatal moment ever come, then would 
the Engliſh be ſeen to fly—the Engliſh 
that never fled before !—But what 
motives would they then have to fight! 
What ftake to contend for? Would 
an Engliſhman bleed, in order that a 
Scotch faction might riot on his grave ? 
Would an Engliſhman ſtrike in the de- 
fence of hols temples, which had 
been the aſylum of apoſtate informers, 
and eccleſiaſtical proſtitutes? Would 
an Engliſhman ftrike in defence of 
thoſe dwellings, which would then be 
deſtined to be converted into Scotch 
kennels, and to be involved in the uni- 
ted ftench of leproſy, and its cure, 
bred oe of ons das 
If the preſs does not always remain 
as free, as the rights of humanity, and 
the conſtitution require, Mr. North 
Briton, drop your pen. You would 
betray your country in defending it by 
halves: No, let the freedom of the 
preſs be continued, or elſe let every 
honeſt Engliſhman ceaſe to write. 
Let not even a news-paper be printed, 
if any deſigning miniſter ſhould ever re- 
ſtrain that ineſtimable bleſſing. The 
ſilence of the preſs, in ſuch a dreadful 
criſis, would have the effect of thun- 
der. The filence of a free and an in- 
Jured people, would prove, in ſuch a 


The North Briton: 


' Scot, or ſome Hibernian Auditor, fill 


ftrikes me on that head, to the opinion 


ons—a too general diſmiſſion of, and a 


143 
caſe, like that of a ſubterranean fire, 
that is juſt on the point of coming to 
an exploſion. Was this alarming inci- 
dent, ye Engliſhmen ! ever to occur, 
the faction who effected it, would 
wiſh the mountains of Scotland, to 
overwhelm their mangy heads to pro- 
tet them from a more tremendous 
fate. Silence would then be followed 
by — — Let ſome inventive 


the blank. 
Jam, Sir, with the greateſt eſteem, 
Your moſt humble and ö 
moſt obedient ſervant, 


CORIOLANUS. 


Thefollowing letter I received by the 
poſt from Ireland. It appears to be 
written in conſequence of numbers 78 
and 79, wherein J treated, at large, on 
the ſubject of popularity. 


Jo the NORTH BRIT ON. 


8 IR. ny . 
O U ſometime ſince plainly pro- 

1 ved, by uncontroverted hiſtori- 
cal facts, from Engliſh hiſtory, the ill 
conſequences of unpopular, and the 
laudable Effects of popular adminiſtra- 
tions. As I do not aſpire to the cha- 
racter of a politician, I never preſume 
to decide on ſtate tranſactions myſelf, 
but rather chuſe to ſubmit, whatever 


of more experienced judges. Pray, 
Mr. North Briton, oblige me with: 
your thoughts, whether a partial exal- 
tation of one ſet of individuals, to the- 
prejudice of another—an advantage- 
ous, unleſs it is an adequate peace — 
an extenſion of exciſe—a ridiculous pa- 

rade of oeconomy in pence and half- 
pence—a ſhameleſs profuſion of milli- 


non-proviſion for, ſeamen at the cloſe. 
of a war—a conſiderable ſtanding ar- 

my at home—an inſufficient force in 

ſettlements abroad—a patronization of 
men convicted of bribery and corrup- 

tion—a proſecution anda perſecution of 

the friends of liberty—an attempt to 

Eo os ſhackle 
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people? 


144 
ſhackle the freedom of the preſs—and 
many other ſimilar events—I fay, I 
ſhould be glad, Sir, to know whether all 
or any of theſe proceedings can truly 
claim the epithet of popular? And whe- 
ther they could poſſibly happen under an 
adminiſtration who paid a due regard to 
the voice of the multitude, and had a 
proper reſpect for the applauſe of the 


Jam, 
SIR; -Yohr's 
HIBERN-ICU-S: 


Core, Feb. 25, 1764. 


To the laſt of my corre ſpondent's 
queries I anſwer, no. Such circum- 
ſtances could only occur under a tory 
adminiſtration. A contemptuous re- 
gard for the people has ever been the 
badge of toryiſm. The meaſures 
pointed out in all his other queſtions 
are, therefore, but the natural conſe- 
quences of ignorance in power poſ- 
ſeſſing ſuch imperious principles. 


| Je NoxTH Br1ron, No 89. 


Saturday, March 17, 1764. 


„ Hail, auedded love] myſterious law ! 


©« true fource | 


«© Of human offspring! MILTON. 


« Are they not one? Are they not join'd 
by heaven ? To + 


ſent ſubject of diſpute, and 
marriage itſelf, conſidered either in a 


religious or political view, a covenant 
of the utmoſt importance to ſociety, I 


think I cannot do a more acceptable 


piece of ſervice to my country than in 


giving my thoughts on a matter, where- 
in our encreaſe and exiſtence as a nati- 


on ſo eſſentially depend. | 


If we reflect on the nature of the 


marriage contract, independant of 
every law known amongſt men, we 
muſt immediately perdeive the reaſon- 


ableneſs of a matrimonial condition of 


life; for the ſake of diftinguiſhing fa- 


The North Briton. 


nel for the conveyance of property to 
poſterity, and perpetuating the ſtate 
in a regular and orderly way. The 
tender ties thereby created between the 
man and woman, from whom the in- 


fant republic is intended to ſpring, the 


reciprocal returns of affection between 
every party in this little ſtate, and 
their endearing behaviour to each 
other upon any unexpected emergency, 
oftentimes afford opportunities of diſ- 
playing virtues, which no other me- 
thod of propagating the human race 
could have poſſibly given riſe to: In- 
ſomuch, that all governments, how 
much ſoever they may differ in other 
particulars, have unanimouſly agreed 
in continuing the life of the people 
(if I may uſe the metaphor) by an aſ- 
ſociation of one and the fame nature: 
an aſſociation that cements the rati- 
onal world ; that poliſhes the beſt tem- 
pers, and ſoftens the moſt rugged. 
Before there were any laws made 


by men, or even civil governments ex- 


ifting to frame them, the marriage- 
contract, was, in all caſes, underſtood 


to be perfected by the conſent of two 


perſons, free of all matrimonial en- 
gagements elſewhere. In thoſe early 
ages of the world, when a noble ſim- 
plicity of manners ſanctified the up- 
right deciſions of reſpectable ſages 


ſages who were influenced by the un- 


erring voice of reaſon only—it did not 


appear, that the conſent of a parent 


6 HE marriage-act being a pre- 


or guardian was requiſite in order to 
compleat a tranſaction which had love 


for its foundation, and population for 


its end. It was not till after the for- 


mation of kingdoms, that laws were 
proinulged, whereby the power of 


diſpoſing of children in marriage (till 
the age of twenty-one, or twenty-five, 


exempted the youth or maid from ſuch 
| ſevere reſtriction) was reſerved for 
parents and ſuch as were legally ap- 


pointed to exerciſe a parental autho- 
city over them. 
owe their birth to rational argu- 
ments; but to pride and avarice, ſup- 
ported by arbitrary authority. | 
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The Romans, for ſome time, re- 


ſtricted marriage to the conſent of pa- 


rents and guardians; but ſoon diſcover- 
ing, as well the impolicy as cruelty of 
ſuch a meaſure, it was referred to the 
prætor (an officer not unlike our lord 
chancellor) to examine into the equity 
of the inſtitution : the conſequence of 


which was, the law was abolithed, and 


a freedom of choice reſtored to the 
people. They even faw the neceſſity 
| of encouraging matrimony by public 
laws: ſuch laws were, therefore, fra- 


med. Celibacy was ſtamped with ig- 


nominy; and puniſhment attended 
thoſe who. adopted it. They faw 
that marriages made on lucrative 
views, were almoſt always unfortu- 
nate, and hardly ever fruitful. They 
perceived that the wealth, the gran- 
deur, the ſecurity of the republic, 
reſted on the number of the citizens; 
that that number, depended on the uni- 


verfality of matrimony ; and, that that 


univerſality, could be only obtained by 
ſnapping aſunder every link of that 
chain which bound the hands of Hy- 
men. | 
« Let us ſuppoſe (faid the politic 
Romans) that a few rich families ſhall 
ſuffer by inter-marrying with their in- 
digent neighbours, yet the republic 
loles nothing. Whether the money 
remains in the houſe of Cicero, or 1s 
divided with the Gracchi, it is ſtill in 
Rome. By every marriage, whether 
celebrated between the rich or the 
poor, or both, the benefit to the city 
is the fame. The increaſe of the 
people is the end, and that end is an- 
lwered by either. The multiplication 
of a race, bound, by every tie of inte- 
fett and duty, to promote the proſperi- 
ty of Rome, is the advantage expected 
by the commonwealth ; and that ad- 
vantage it will equally reap, from mar- 
age, in evety.cate?! 
Theſe were the ſentiments of the 


Romans, and they are undouvtedly 


juſt Let me carry the argument far- 
ther. Suppoſing (which I ſhall, never- 
theleſs, thew not to be really ſo) that 


a ich family is hurt by matrimonial 
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connection with a poor one; yet it is 
an indiſputable axiom in politics, that 


private advantages ought to give place 


to public benefits. From whence it 
evidently follows, that where the affec- 


tions of two perſons are reciprocally 


engaged, no inequality of fortune, 
ſhould prevent the marriage propoſed. 
'The intereſt of an opulent family, 
ſhould, undoubtedly, in this caſe be, 


ſacrificed to the intereſt of the ſtate. 


Tis the intereſt of the ſtate to pro- 


mote an increaſe of the ſubjeQs ; tis 


the duty of the ſubject to facilitate the 
means. | 


In this light ought the caſe of the 


wealthy and indigent to be held, even 


if it was a point given up, that the 
rich are actually injured by inter- 
marrying with the poor. But how 


doth this appear? Is opulence the pa- 


rent of felicity in a married ſtate? Are 


marriages, in which the rich are coup- 


led with the rich, productive of a 
proportionably enlarged degree of hap- 
pineſs? Experience contradicts an 
affirmative anſwer. In fact, we every 
day ſee, that the happineſs of a mar- 
ried life is in no meaſure dependant on 
external circumſtances. Is matrimony 


then and population, to be defeated, 


for the ſake of regarding a rule which, 


when obſerved, brings no aſſurance 


of benefit to any party concerned? is 
the ſtate to be diſappointed of ſubjects, 
in compliance to a whimfical fancy 
which brings no real advantage to choſe 
who indulge it ? Surely, marriages 
ſhould be neither delayed, nor defeated, 
for fo unreaſonable a cauſe ! any por- 
tion of wealth that can be named, if 
divided and parcelled out intoa variety 


of hands, muſt be of more uſe to the 


community, than it could poſſibly be, 
if confined to a ſingle family. Why 


then ſhould any principles be approved 
of, that are productive of ſuch a 
- pernicious end? the wealth of the na- 
tion ſhould circulate in the nation; 
and never reſt where it pampers pride 


and indulges idleneſs. When riches 


are hoarded, or partially diffuſed, for 


the ſake of creating ill-founded diſtinc- 
tions, 
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tions, the end of attaining wealth is 
perverted. The kingdom is not only 
robbed of part of its treaſure, but de- 
prived of the abilities of thoſe ſubjects, 
who, by the poſſeſſion of that part, 
are induced, inſtead of employing their 
time for ſome good purpoſes, to doze 
away life in an inactive ſtupidity. To 
favour practices that ſpring from ſuch 
impolitic motives, is an abſolute cruelty 
to our country. It is no leſs than 
foftering a ſet of opinions, which, by 
obſtructing procreation, neceſſarily 
weaken the ſtate : and that they do 
obſtruct it, not a problem in Euclid is 
more certain. For (beſides the denial 
of a parent, or guardian, frequently 
cauſing the death of the party refuſed) 
it but too generally happens, that if a 
perfon cannot have the object beloved, 
the conſequence is, they will not mar- 
ry at all. vhs br | 
Let us, for a while, ſuppoſe, that in 
any kingdom this law ſhould be enact- 
ed, that the wealthy ſhould only inter- 
marry with the wealthy, the indigent 
with the indigent. What, in reaſon, 


muſt be expected to be conſequent of 


ſuch a regulation? Why the firſt and 
moſt immediate effect would be, the 
raiſing of two parties in the ſtate; as 
diſtinèt and ſeparate in their intereſts, 
as if they abſolutely formed two rival 
nations. The one weak, and daily 
weakened, by luxury; the other, ſtrong 
and numerous. If ſuch a ſtate, as 
this, were to be attacked, who is there 
to defend it? Not the rich, they can- 
not; not the poor, they will not. The 
meaner people having no ſtake to con- 
tend for, it is far from being probable 
that they would venture their lives, to 
ſupport their haughty oppreſſors in an 
independance, which themſelves have 
little reaſon ever to expect a taſte of. 
Now let us conſider the reſources of 


the opulent. Their riches render 


them the deſired prey, but they afford 
them no abilites ſufficient to maintain 
their poſſeſſions. Fearful to loſe their 
ſtore, and unable to protect it, they 
muſt have recourſe to ſhameful ſub- 
miſſions to ſoften the enemy; and if 
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March, 
thoſe fawning addreſſes ſhould fail of 
ſucceſs, the treaty muſt, ultimate] 
end in an abſolute ſurrender to the 
w1ll of the invaders. 

The Roman ſenate were ſo cautious 
of preventing their fellow citizens from 
all poſſibility of obſtructing the freedom 
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of choice in matrimonial tranſactions, to mat! 
that they decreed, that any gift or le- moſt p 
gacy to Titia, or covenant made with marria; 
her, under conſideration of her marty. age of 
ing only by, or with, the conſent of truth 

Caius, ſhould be abſolutely deemed youth 

unconditional, and the gift or. legacy as well 
take full effect whether ſhe conſulted fation. 
Caius in her marriage or not. Wh act, fo 
(ſaid that wiſe people) ſhould Caiu; WM ſtance: 
have it in his power to command the ſtitute 
inclinations of Titia? Or, if ſhe burſt muſt b 
through the reſtraint, why render her know | 
a ſufferer for doing nothing wrong? cure. 

Should private perſons be allowed to this la 
tempt the ſubjects of Rome to abſtain liberty 


out lic 
mony, 
ſome, 
cerem 


from the great duties of continuing and 
increaſing the numbers of the defend- 
ers of their country? no; reaſon, juſ- 
tice, patriotiſm, all forbid it ?” 


Our divines aſſert, that marriage is liſh me 
honourable in all perſons whatſoever, couray 
and our ableſt paliticians aſſure us, obſtru 
that every obſtacle thrown in the way ſtance 
of the ſolemnization of any marriage, is believ 
an irreparable injury to the nation.” It jects t 
is certain we are in want of hands at law p 
home and abroad, in our trade, our one,: 
manufactures, and our commerce. other 
It muſt be impolitic, as well as cruel, Engla 
then, to diſcourage the beſt method and | 
of population. No perſon ſhould the 8 
have the authority of oppoſing the of B 
apparent benefit of their country in ſo that e 
important a point. Acts of naturali- ties d 
zation, indeed, render the people are 1 
more numerous than they would innat 
otherwiſe be, but marriage gives to the Engli 
ſtate whole armies. How comes it deſire 
then, that ſo wiſe a kingdom as Eng- bels, 
land, lays ſo many ſtumbling blocks in ſprea. 
the way of, and impoſes ſo many men 
mul&s, on matrimony? Should a li- tereſt 
cence be neceſſary to do an act that's their 
laudable ? But were it even ſo, ſhould. crimi 
a govermental expence attend the ce- God 
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lebration of a contract, of rants, a 
oft ſervice to the community ? Can 
there be in nature a greater abſurdity, 
than a tax upon that very meaſure, 
which ought to be encouraged by pe- 


| cuniary rewards, and honourable diſ- 
tinctions? But of all the obſtructions 
to matrimony, that is manifeſtly the 
| moſt prejudicial, which retards the 


marriages of young people before the 


| age of twenty-one! It is a known 


truth that maids at ſixteen, and 
youth at eighteen, are moſt fit for, 


as well as fondeſt of conjugal conver- 


ſation. Beſides, by the late marriage- 
act, ſo many uſeleſs, tireſome circum- 


| ſtances are neceſſary, in order to con- 


ſtitute a lawful marriage, that a man 
muſt become a civihan, before he can 
know how to make his marriage ſe- 
cure. But what is moſt remarkable in 


| this law 1s, that the Scots are left at 


liberty to marry, as heretofore, with- 
out licences, without taxes on matri- 
mony, without any of thoſe trouble- 
ſome, J had almoſt ſaid diſtracting, 
ceremonies, that muſt attend an Eng- 
liſh marriage. Is matrimony to be en- 
couraged 1n Scotland, and in England 
obſtructed ? By this ſtrange circum- 


ſtance, a foreigner would be led to 
believe that the Scots are better ſub- 


jects than the Engliſh ; fince the ſame 
law promotes the propagation of the 


one, and hampers population in the 
other! Let Sheriff-Moor, Preſton in 
[.ngland, Prefton in Scotland, Falkirk 


and Culloden, ſpeak the loyalty of 


the Scots ; their regard for the family 


of Brunſwick ; their ſentiments of 
that conſtitution on which our liber- 


ties depend ! Are theſe the ſubjects we 


are in need of? Is the increaſe of 
innate tories a proper meaſure for 


Engliſhmen to encourage? Do we 


defire to ſee our cities filled with re- 
bels, or pant to have our fields over- 


ſpread with traitors? Shall Engliſh- 
men be always blind to their own in- 


tereſts? Or will they at laſt learn from 
their kind neighbours, that it is as 
criminal to keep thoſe aſunder, whom 


God and Nature have fitted for each 
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other, as it is wicked to ſever thoſe 


whom the Almighty has joined to- 


gether ? 3 , 
I ſhould have finiſhed here, but that I 


am aware it will be reſounded, with 


an air of triumph, that this act, ſo par- 


tial to Scotland, was framed, and 
paſſed, during the adminiſtration of 
thoſe perſonages who now ſo gloriouſ- 
ly diſplay themſelves in the oppoſition. 
never affirmed, I never thought, 
theſe great men infallible. I know a 
king has no prerogative to free him from 
this badge of mortality. The marri- 
age-att (however well intended) was, 
no doubt, an impolitic one. 
ence cries aloud againſt .it. But 
though they patronized the act, they 
had no hand in exempting Scotland 
from its effects. They never intend- 
ed that it ſhould be exempted. The 


following anecdote will exculpate them 


from ſuch a flagitious accuſation : 
The following anecdote will ſhew it 
to be the trick of a machiavelian 
Scotchman ! Thus it was. The laſt 
duke of Argyle, Archibald Campbell, 
was celebrated for his great know- 


ledge of the civil law in Scotland, and 
to his grace, therefore, it was referred 
to frame an analogous act, calculated 
for the meridian of that country, ſo 


as to lay the marriages of children, 
without the conſent of parents, under 


the ſame difficulties in Scotland as in 
England; but the cunning Scotchman 
took care to evade the performance 


of it (under various pretences) to the 


day of his death ; which happening 


about the time of the earl of Bute's 


advancement to power, it was not to 


be expected that he could think of 


putting into execution a ſcheme, which 
muſt inevitably have prevented the 


trade of huſband and wife- making, fo 
lucratively carried on with the Engliſh”. 
in Scotland; as well as reduced that 


country, in the article of matrimony, 
down to a level with ourſelves. 
« His lordſhip would not injure his 


own country, by enforcing the mar- 


riage act there; and as he had no mi- 
niſterigl hand in framing the act in 
7 England, 
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of the inconveniencies attending it 
here.” 
How I admire this negative method 


of calling forth our praiſe! Juſt ſo 


Mr. Grenville can declaim amongſt 
his friends, for ſeveral hours together, 


on his own integrity and frugality in 


that department he ſo worthily fills, 
without duly conſidering that it is 


equally incumbent on him to remove, 


from the almoſt broken backs of the 
public, the many enormous loads that 
have been ſaddled on them, through 
of his 


predeceſſor. | 
* I muſt trouble my readers to fill up this 


chaſm. | . 6 


_ 


The NORTH Briton, Ne go. 
guunrdey; March 24, 1764. 
1 Thoſe are the beſt Mi nifters woho are 


ever ready to hear, and ever ready 
to redreſs, the Grievances of the 
People | OW1IFT. 


I Cannot but congratulate my coun- 


trymen on their happineſs at the 
preſent glorious æra. The piety, the 
learning, the integrity, the frugality, 
the public-ſpiritedneſs of our popular 


great men, engroſs all the converſati- 


on at the weſt end of the town. The 
piety and learning of the earl of 
*X&#**** ſtimulate him to the fond 


- with of enjoying the high ſtewardſhip 


of the univerſity of Cambridge. Nor 
can it be tortured into an incompati- 
ble deſire. Who fo proper to be cho- 
ſen, by that ſeminary. of virtue and 
knowledge, as the pious and the 


learned? Who more ſo, than the earl 


of #######* Muſt not his very enc- 


mies acknowledge, that his lordſhip 


is as pious, as learned ? Juſt as much 
the one, as the other? And how few, 
like his lordſhip, poſſeſs ſuch an equal 
quantity of both, as to poize the ba- 
lance in as an nice equilibrium, as if 


TP there were not the hundredth par tof 
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England, he could acquit himſelf 


amiable diſpoſitions, 
conſideration that I am now induced 


March, 


a ſcruple in either ſcale? — But 
am unthinkingly interfering with my 
friend Terræ Filius. The affairs of 
our univerſities are the province of 
that lively wag; and to his ſpirited 
pen, therefore, I conſign the candi. 


date and his cauſe. I muſt however, 


obſerve, that I do not mean the dull, 
illiterate, ſpurious catch- penny of Pa- 
ter- Noſter-Ro -w-, but the ſprighth, 
ſatiric, genuine Terre Filius, publiſh 
ed by Jones in Fetter-lane. 

The public-ſpiritedneſs of the earl 
of Egmont is ſo extremely conſpicuous 
as to entitle him, they ſay, even to an 
excluſive grant of the iſland of St. 
John; and the frugality and integrity of 
Mr, Grenville, not only to a continua- 
tion in his office, but little maſter, his 
ſon, to the piddling employment of a 
tellerſhip. It gives me the higheſt ſatiſ- 
faction to find that our firſt commiſſi- 
oner of the treaſury, and our firſt lord 
of the admiralty, are miniſters of ſuch 
Ie is from this 


to print two letters which have been, 
ſome time, tranſmitted to my hands, 
in order to be laid, the one, before 
Mr. Grenville, and the other, the 
earl of Egmont. I make no manner of 
doubt but each will think it his duty, 
in his reſpective department, to en- 
quire into the facts, and remedy the 


evils complained of, manifeſting, by 


ſuch laudable meaſures, that juſtice 
and patriotiſm are not words without 
a meaning: Words of theory and not 
of practice. 5 | 


To the right honourable George 
Grenville, firſt Lord Comnutlioner 
of the. Treaſury. e 
SIN 
HE almoſt univerſal turnings-1n, 
and turnings-out, (from the 
commiſſioner dowa to the pettieſt offi- 
cer) that took place in the cuſtoms, 
by the order of the earl of Bute, during 


his ſo worthily ſitting at the head of 


that board where, vou as worthily pre- 
ſide, gave me, I remember, the high- 
eſt ſurprize imaginable; but When! 

1 | underſtood 
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under ſtood that the will of the treaſu- 
ry is the Jaw of that department, I own 
my wonder abated. His lordſhip, no 
doubt, had his reaſons for ſuch a re- 
{:1:-——for fo, I think, it was ſtiled. 
Reform! what a proſtitution of 
the word ! Humanity forbid we ſhould 
cyer ſee it in ſuch a horrid ſhape again! 
hut to the point. As you, Mr. 
Grenville, have an equal right, with 
your worthy predecefſor, to make any 
regulations Reforn:s, if you pleaſe, 
—in that particular quarter, I muſt 
intteat your attention to the following 
obicrvations. If the proceedings they 
expoſe, appear in the ſame flagrant 
light to you, as they do to me, I be- 
lieve a ſecond reform will take place, 
much more to the honour of the firſt 
iord commilhoner, much more conſo- 
nant to juſtice, and much more agree- 
able to the public, than the other. 
The unwarrantable meaſure that I 
mean, is, that deſtructive diſpoſition 
which prevails in the cuſtoms of pre- 
ſerring footmen to vacancies in that 
great department of the revenue; 
where a tolerable education, good prin- 


ciples, and an untainted probity, are 


abſolutely neceſſary qualifications for 
thoſe conſiderable truſts. The inſo- 
lence natural to ſlay in livery, ac- 
companies the officer who has been a 
footman, in every place he rites to; 
and, neceſſarily, expoſes his majeſty's 
ſubjects, of almoſt every rank, to be 
teized with thoſe impertinent inſults, 
tor which that low clats of mankind 
are ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhed. Nor 
is this the worſt conſequence atten- 
Gant on ſo incongruous a choice. 
Menial ſervants, of all ſorts, are eager 
after vails. Their minds are always 
employed in avaricious expectations of 
this nature, from every perſon to 
whom it caſually falls in their way to 
do any good office, of the meaneſt 
conſideration. This temper is the 
moſt improper, that can be imagined, 
or a public ſtation of any fort, that has 


any degree of power appendant to it: 


Becauſe, when the perſon who fills it, is 
:ndowed with ſuch venal inclinations, 
Harch, 1764. 
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the ſmalleſt, the moſt reaſonable in- 


dulgence, muſt be dearly bought; 


and every, even the moſt equitable 
favour, obtained by the force of a pre- 
ſent, adequate to the greedy deſires of 
the covetous poſſeſſor of that power. 
Thus, the conſtitutional authority 
with which the officer is veſted, for 
the ſervice of the publick, is liable, 
in ſuch hands, to be transformed into 
an engine of oppreſſion ; and every 
power with which he is cloathed, for 
the ſake of expedition in his employ- 
ment, may be made uſe of to impoſe 
on his majeſty's ſubjeQs, the moſt il- 
legal taxations. | | 

«« Sir, by theſe, and ſuch like er- 
rors, in diſtributing promotions in the 
cuſtoms, it has, I fear, too often hap- 
pened, that perſons poorly qualified 
for ſuch important truſts, have, by 
the, partial favour of inconſiderate 
Cs obtained a larger ſhare of au- 
thority, than ſuch ignorant wretches 
could have any right to aſſume. In- 
ſomuch, that I have frequently heard 
it aſſerted, without any attempt to- 
wards a contradiction, that amongſt 
the landwaiters, in particular, there 


were OE few who have not been 


menial ſervants, and ſcarcely one 
who obtained his place from (what 
ought to be the ſtrongeſt recommen- 
dation) a knowledge of the buſineſs of 


the keys; notwithſtanding it is generally 


known, that thoſe employments can- 
not be properly filled, without a per- 
fect underſtanding of the various duties 


incumbent on them, in relation to the 


loading and unloading of veſſels. 
« Befides that the venality inherent 


in the inmoſt frame of perſons edu- 


cated in a ſervile condition, neceſſari- 
ly diſpoſes them, for the lucre of a 
preſent, to wink at faults in the open 

trader, can it, ſir, be ſuppoſed, that 
ſmuggling will be properly diſcon- 


raged whilſt the watchmen of our. 


coaſts are, chiefly, picked from a ſet 


of men bred in ſuch mean purſuits ? 
How ſhall we be ſatisfied, that the 
hand which has been often ſtretched 


out to caich an unmerited vail, will 


1 e 
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be backward in receiving a ſum of 
money for honouring a ſmuggler with 
his company in an inn or an alehouſe, 
whilft the comrade of the latter is bu- 
ſily employing himſelf, on the unhoſpi- 


\ table ſhore, in matters of quite another 


kind? The more mean and illiterate 


is the education of a livery ſervant, 
the more unfit is he to be metamor- 
phoſed into a tideſman or landwatter ; 


becauſe he 1s, therefore, the more 
proper object for che illicit trader to 


work on: Nor is it any wonder, that 
we have ſuch frequent complaints of 


abuſes on our keys, whilſt men ſo 
meanly qualified, are entruſted with 
the ſuperintendance of aff rs of ſuch 
a delicate nature! For my own part, 
fir, I ſhould not be ſurprized to learn, 


that under ſuch ſuperintendency, the 


fair trader (too honeſt to pave his way 
by corruption) ſhould conſtantly meet 
with every diſcouragement that the 
nature of his buſineſs was liable to, 
whilſt the ſmuggler (not averſe to 
touching the officer in a proper man- 
ner) was encouraged, careſſed, and 
allifted, as far as the circumſtances 
of his caſe would permit. At leaſt, 
if this does not always happen, we 
are, in no wife, obliged, for this lucky 
occurrence, to thoſe C —$ Who 


thruſt their footmen into offices ot 


that fort. Iwill not pretend to ſup- 


poſe, that any of theſe gentlemen take 
this meaſure, in order to pay the wages 
of their ſervants out of the pockets 


of the public ; but this I will be bold 
to affirm, that it would be of more 
ſervice to the kingdoar 1n general, 


to tax the merchant in double the va- 
lue of their wages and vails together, 


than to. confer on illiterate and venal 
inſolence, ſuch an extenſive autho- 
rity over the commerce of this na- 
tion ; which is the real fource of her 


| N We. 


March, 
wealth, and the only ſupport of her 
power. | 1 
Not doubting, but a ſubject ſo 
highly intereſting to trade and the 
public revenue (trifling ſoever as it 
may have hitherto ſeemed) will meet 
with your ſerious conſideration, and a 
conſequent reform, I beg to inſcribe 
myſelf, with all due regard, 
SF R, | 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Feb. 10,1764. AUGUSTUS: 


'The other letter is of a more recent 
date. The facts, as far as I can find 
by enquiries, are truths. The ſuffer- 
ers are certainly a ſet of uſeful people; 
and, as ſuch, deſerve the aſſiſtance and 
protection of the noble lord whoſe par- 
ticular province it is to redreſs their 
grlevances. | 


To the right honourable the Earl of 
Egmont, Firſt Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. | | 


My Lord, 


F Take the liberty of laying before 
1 your lordſhip the diſtreſsful caſe of 
a number of ſuffering individuals ; 
whoſe treatment, ſince the peace, 
has been remarkably cruel and unjuft, 
notwithſtanding they are included 
amongſt thoſe whom his majeſty moſt 


graciouſly recommended in his ſpeech 


trom the throne at the concluſion of 
the late war. The people I mean, are 
the ſtanding warrant-officers in the 
navy *. Theſe men, my Lord, are per- 
haps, the moſt uſeful of any on board 
of ſhip. A very great ſhare, almoſt 
the whole, of the executive part. of 
the duty falls to their lot. They muſt 
not only fee that it is done, but are 
likewiſe accountable for its being pro- 
perly fo: all officers between them 
and the captain having little elie 
EE materia 


— 


— — —— ̃ͥ ——— — — 


— a 


For I be information of my readers, it may be neceſſury to obſerve, that the 
| ſtanding wwarrant-officers, are the boatſwwain, gunner, carpenter and purer. 


— — — 2 


T heir pay is the ſume when the ſhip is laid up as when fhe is in actual empliy); 
and they heep watch when the ſbip is taid off, to prevent accidents from fire, 
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with the enemy) than to repeat the 
commander's orders. But notwith- 
ſtanding, my lord, the ſtanding warrant- 


| officers have borne the burthen and 


heat of the day, for a ſeries of years, 
in the ſervice of their country, num- 
hers of them have been left to ſtarve 
ever ſince the concluſion of the peace, 
through the adoption of a meaſure 
introduced under the ridiculous pre- 
tence of ſrugality ; and which will, 
doubtleſs, do honour to the inventor, 
to the end of time. Before JI pro- 
ceed it may be neceſſary, my lord, to 
premiſe, that although theſe people 
now experience much injuſtice, yet 
the fource from whence it ſprung, 
ok its rife previous to your lordſhip's 
nomination to the direction of the na- 
ral department: to you, therefore, my 
lord, I do not apply as to the author 


of their oppretiion, but as a ſaviour 


to remove the oppreſſion from them. 
—To proceed. The meaſure I ſpeak 
of, is termed, amongſt the officers of 
the navy, Jockeying ; 1. e. elbowing one 
{et of officers from their ſhip to make 
room for another. This has been fre- 
quently done, in order to grati:y the 
tools of miniſterial tools, for their 
vote at an election, or any ſuch ſer- 
vice. The manner theſe things have 
been done, is thus. The keel of a 
new ſhip was ordered to be laid down 
in ſome of his majeſty's docks ; but 
if there happened to be no room, a 
new ſhip was contracted for, to be 
built in ſome of the. merchant's yards. 


As ſoon as the keel was laid, the name 


or fome very old ſhip was given to her, 
and the admiralty directly appointed a 


!reſh tet of warrant-officers who com- 


A ſhort 


wenced pay immediately. 
time after this appointment, an order 
as fent to the port where the old ſhip 
bey, for her to be broke up; and 


| directions were given to the navy-board | 


to pay the old officers their wages 
to the day ſhe was demoliſhed ; from 
wiich time their pay totally ceaſed. 
{i they applied to the board for relief, 
'twas very rarely they obtained 
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an anſwer. If they repeated their ap- 
plications, and pleaded their diſtreſſes 
(in conſequence of "I intirely de- 
prived of the means of ſubſiſtance) it 
was two to one but the belt reply they 
got, was with what, my lord, is called, 
amongſt the ſailors, © a rap on the 
knuckles,” for preſuming to think them- 
ſelves injured. I do aſſure your lord- 
ſbip, that by this equitable and ho- 
nourable practice of ſome of your pre- 
deceſſors, many a maſter of a trifling 
cod-ſmack, and many a ſkipper of a 
paltxy Scotch bark, are become 
boatſwains of men of war which they 
never faw ; nor, was. the practice to 
be continued (which, I truſt, under 
your lordſhip, will not) moſt likely 
never would; for the uſual method 
was, as ſoon as their ſhip was ready 


to be launched, they were removed to 


another keel. By the fame method of 
proceeding, my lord, many a grocer, 
mercer, furgeon, apothecary, &c. 


are, in the ſame manner, eating the 


bread of the gunner and purſer. It 
muſt be obſerved that the laſt claſs of 
warrant officers, has, of late years, fallen 


to the ſhare of clerks of the cuſtoms, 


plantation office, admiralty, victual- 


ling office, navy-board, officers of his 


majeſty's houthold, wardrobe, the he- 


raldry : & c. | 


To inſtance, my lord, how unmeri- 
tedly ſtrangers to maritime affairs, 


ſometimes get appointments of this 
fort, to the injury of warrant officers 


bred from their infancy in the navy, I 


will give you an anecdote of a once 


firſt lord of the admitalty. This no- 
ble perſonage; at his firſt coming to 
the board, expreſſed great abhorrence 


of the unjuſt conduct of his predeceſ- 


ſors towards ſea-officers, yet no ſooner 


did a vacancy of purſer occur (I. think 
it was in the Dublin) than his lord- 
ſhip's humanity began to give way. 


Applications were made by ſeveral 
diſtreſſed officers, but the woman of 
his lordſhip's lady interpoſing, car- 
ricd it in favour of her brother {never 


before in the navy!) all to nothing. 


But this ſhip was not equal to his ex- 
U'z pectations; 
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the was barely worth 5ol. per annum, 
he went inſtantly to bis lordſhip, and 
with a diſcontented tone and inſolent 
air, flatly told him, in the hearing 
of ſome of his rejected competitors, 
that“ this new employment was but 
a very ſcanty affair.” To which his 
lordſhip (inſtead of kicking the puppy 
from his preſence) calmly replied, © I 
know it full well, but what would you, 
or your filter, have me do? I with I 
could appoint you to a better ſhip, 
but you muſt be content for the pre- 
ſent ; and conſider that I have given 
you this, at a time, when numbers, 


werrennnono ern A 
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ſtarving without any ſhip at all.” Nor 
did his lordſhip forget his intimation ; 
for, a very little white after, this lady's 
maid's brother was removed to a ſhip 


fail me it was the Dorſetſhire) worth 
three times as much as the other. 

Thus you ſee, my lord, how the 
Warrant officers have been ſerved by 
former premiers of the admiralty, and 
I leave your lordſhip to judge how 
grating 1t muſt be, to have tuch a tel- 
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pectations; for, on being informed that 


who have ferved all their life, are 


in commiſſion (if my memory does not 


March, 


low treated, before their ſaces, with 
reſpect, and aſterwards preferred, 
whilſt they, and their applications, 
were rejected with contempt. I dare 
ſay, my lord, you ſhudder at this anec- 
dote, and feel an "unuſual anxiety at 
the relation of ſuch proceedings, 
Your lordſhip never adopted ſuch mea- 
ſures. I truſt you never will, If you 


cannot provide for all the warrant offi- 


cers at home, you will do it abroad. 


If the papers have any authenticity in 


their aſſertions, they are to be ſerved 
in the lump. They are to be ſent to 
one of thoſe places which they ventn- 
red their lives to attain; and con- 
quered, to add to the Britiſh domini- 
ons. I mean the ifland of St. John, 
of which (it 1s faid) your lordſhip is to 
have the proprietorſhip, and where 
(we are told) theſe brave men will 
be ſuffered to wear out the remainder 
of their cays in hewing of wood and 
drawing of water. 


I am, my lord, | 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient 
| humble ſervant, 
An AGENT. 
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OT unto men, but unto thee, 
the God of all beings, of all 
worlds, and of all ages, do I addreſs 
myſelf; if feeble creatures, loſt in the 
immenſity, and imperceptible to the 
reſt, of the univerſe, may preſume to 
ofk of thee any thing; of thee who 
haſt given all, of -thee whole decrees 
are unchangeable, as thev are eternal. 
Condeſcend to look in pity on the er- 
tors which are inſeparable from our 
nature, and let them not be to us the 
ground of calamities. Thou haſt not 
given us hearts to hate one another, nor 
hands to cut one another's throat: Grant 
that we may mutually aſſiſt one ano- 


little differences between 


ther to ſupport the burden of a pain- 


Amiſtellaneougs Eſſays. 


ful and tranſitory life: Let not the 
the veſt- 
ments that cover our feeble bodies, 


between our de fective languages, be- 
tween our ridiculous cuſtoms, be- 
twe2n our many imperfect laws, be- 


tween our many fooliſh opinions, be- 
tween on: ſeveral conditions, ſo une- 
qual in our eyes, and ſo equal in thine ; 
let not the many lictle diſtinctions that 


_cenote the ſeveral claſſes of atoms 


called men, be ſignals of hatred and 
perſecution. May thote who litt 
2 wax tapers at noon-day to cele- 


brate thee, bear with thoſe who are 


content with the light of the fun thou 


| haſt placed in the firmament. Let 


not tavfe, who, to tell us we muſt 
love thee, cover their robe with white 
linen, 
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linen, hold in deteſtation thoſe who 
tell us the ſame thing in a cloak of 
black woollen. May it be the ſame to 


adote thee in a jargon formed from an 


anticnt language, or in a jargon more 
modern. May thoſe whoſe veſture is 
dyed with red or with purple, who rule 
over a ſmall parcel of a ſmall heap of 


| the mud of this earth, and who pol- 
ſeſs ſome rounded bits of a certain me- 


tal, enjoy without pride what they 
call grandeur and riches; and may 
others behold them without envy : 
for thou knoweſt that in theſe vanities, 
there is nothing to be envied, nothing 
to be proud of. May all men remem- 
ber that they are brethren ; may they 


| abhor the tyranny that is exerciſed 


over the mind, as they execrate the 
violence that takes by force the fruit 
of labour and peaceful induftry. If 
the ſcourge of war be neceſſary, let 
us not hate, let us not devour, one 
another in the midit of peace ; but let 
us employ our momentary exiftence 
in bleffing, equally in a thouſand diffe- 
rent languages, from Siam to Califor- 
nia, thy goodneſs which has given us 
this momentary exiſtence. | 
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Collection of efficacious and approved 


Remedies, for every Diſcaſe incident 


tn the human Body; with plain In- 


ſtructions for their common Uſe, Ne- 


ceſſary to be had in all Families, par- 
ticularly thoſe reſiding in the Country. 


 Extrafted from a late Wark, entitled, 
* Every Man his own Phyſician. 


By Jonn TheoBALD, Eſq; Au- 
thor of Medulla Medicine, compiled 
at the Command of his Royal High- 
neſs the Duke of Cumberland. 


ACHES and PAINS. 


UB a little Opodeldoch upon the 


part affected two or three times 
in a day, and wear a flannel upon it. 
 AFTER-PAINS. 

Take one ſcruple of Sperma-Ceti, 


hve grains of volatile falt of Hartſhorn, 


— 


five drops of balſam of Peru, and half 
a drachm of Venice Treacle; make 
this into a bolus, with as much ſyrup 
of White Poppies as is ſufficient to 
make it into a bolus ; to be repeated 
every ſix hours till the pains abate. 
Cover the woman up warm and let 


her drink plentifully of caudle. 


AGUE. 

Firſt vomit the ſick perſon, by 
giving half a drachm of the pow- 
der of Ipecacoanha and work it off 
with Chamomile tea; then let the 


ſick perſon take the following powder: 


Of the beſt Peruvian bark powder'd, 
one ounce, of Virginia Snake Root, 
and ſalt of Wormwood, each one 
drachm ; mix theſe well together, and 
divide them into eight doſes, one pa- 
per to be taken every two hours in a 
glaſs of red wine or any other liquid. 


This is a certain and infallible cure; 


but care muſt be taken to adminiſter 
it only in the intervals of the fits, and 


it muſt be repeated for two or three 


days, about ten days after the firſt cure, 


or elſe the diſorder will frequently re- 


turn. In obſtinate caſes, removing into a 
drier air has been found of great ſervice. 
SAINT ANTHONY'S FIRE. 

Let the ſick perſon loſe eight or ten 
ounces of blood, 
bleeding more than'once if the ſymp- 


toms run high, and apply to the part 


a poultice of white bread and milk, 


with a little hog's lard in it; let 


the poultice be changed twice in a day, 
and every other morning take the fol- 


lowing purge, till the diſorder is cured, 


VIZ. e A 

Glauber's ſalt one ounce, Manna 
half an ounce, mix and diſſolve it in 
warm water for one doſe. _ 


The diet in this diſeaſe muſt be * 
very low, chiefly Water Gruel, or 
at moſt weak broth ; all ſtrong li- 
quors muſt be avoided as poiſon. 


AUER. 
Cupping in the nape and ſides of the 
neck is always uſeful, provided the 


ſcarifications are deep enough to give 


a free 


* Printed for Prunk WiLsoN, in Dame-ſtreet. Price 6d balſpenny. 
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154 Extrafts from Every Man his own Pliyſician, March, 
a free paſſage to the blood, ſtimulating. 


clyſters and warm purges are alſo of 
ſervice, as is alſo the following elec- 
tuary : take half an ounce of pow- 
der'd Heath Valerian, and one ounce 
and an half of conſerve of Orange 
Peel, and mix them together; take 
the quantity of a nutmeg every 
four hours. Apply a ſtrong bliſ- 
ter to the back ; the diet muſt be ſpa- 
ting. 


APPETITE, want of 


Drink Chamomile tea every day an 


hour before dinner, or take ten drops 
of acid elixir of Vitriol in a glaſs of 
water, about two hours beſofe dinner, 
and about two hours after dinner every 
day. 

ASTHMA. 

Diſſolve two drachms of gum Am- 
moniacum in half a pint of Pennyroyal 
water, and add one ounce of oxyinel of 
Squills. three large ſpoonfuls of 
this mixture to be taken frequently. 
Bleeding is generally proper, and malt 
liquors mult be avoided, being very 
pernicious. 

BALDNESS. 

Rub the part a ee with an 

onion till it looks red. 
BLEEDING at the Noſe. 

Apply to the back part and ſides of 

the neck a linen cloth dipped in cold 


Water in which Sal Prunella has been 


diflolved. 8 
Spitting of BL OO. 

Take Red roſe leaves dried, half an 
ounce, twenty drops of oll of Vitriol, 
one ounce and an half of refined fugar, 
and pour two pints and an half o! boil- 
ing water on theſe ingredients in an 
earthen veſſel ; let it ſtand to be cold, 
and take hal? a quarter of a pint tre- 
quently. 

BLOODY FLUX. 


| Bleed firit, then give the following 


vomit; half a drachin of powder of 


1 5 Ipecacoanha, work it off with Chaino- 


mile tea, repeat this vomit every other 
day, for ave or four times. Clyſters 
made of fat mutton broth are of great 
ſervice-; the ſick perion mute abſtain 
from malt liquers. 


BOILS. 
Apply a plaſter of Diachylon with 
the gums once every day till they arg 


- Cured, 


BRUISES, Internal. 

Take a large ſpoonful of cold 
1 55 Linſeed oil two or three times in 
a da 

BRUISES, External. 
Apply a poultice of ſtale beer ground; 
and oatmeal, with a little Hog's lard, 
or bathe the part with a little ſpirits of 
wine and camphire. | 
_ BURNS and SCALDS. 

Take May butter unſalted, and white 
wax, of each fix ounces, oil of olive; 
half a pint, Lapis Calaminaris one 
ounce and an. half; melt the wax and 
butter with the oil, and ftir in the 
Lapis Calaminaris finely powder, 
a it is too hard to let it ſettle. This 

3 to be ſpread on a fine rag, and appſi- 
4 once a day, and is an excellent 
ointment for the above purpoſes. 

CANCER. 

Boil a quarter of a pound of Guaia- 
cum ſhavings in fix pints of water til 
it comes to four pints, drink a pint 
of this decoQion twice a day, milk 
warm. 

HO LI CR. 

. two ounces of Daffy's Elixir, 

and repeat it as occaſion may require. 
CONSUMPTION. 

A Milk diet, riding on horſeback, 
country air, and bleeding frequently 
in {mall quantities, at each time taking 
away not more than fix ouncas ot 
blood, are the moſt efficacious remedies 
in this diſtemper; ſnails boil'd in milk 
have ſometimes been of ſervice, as 1s 


alſo the Pe;uvian bark, when it does 


not occaſion a purging. 
CONVULSIONS in Children.” 
Give three or four drops of the 


tincture of Wood foot in a tea- -{poon- 


ful of water frequently 


COSTIVENESS. 


Take the fize of a nutmeg of Leni- 


tive Electuary every morning, or as ot- 
ten as ocghſion requires. 
COUGH. 

Take oil of ſweet Almonds and ſy- 
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Irup of Baiſam, of each two ounces, 


Cur ounces of Barley water, and thirty 
drops of ſpirits of Sal Volatile ; ſhake 
them well together, and take two 
arge ſpoonfuls when the cough is 


8 {01 bleſome. > 


E D:.CAYS. see CONSUMPTIONS. 


DEAFNESS. 


Svringe the ears well with forme 


arm milk and oil, then take a quarter 


: of an ounce of liquid Opodeldoch, and 


as much oil of Almonds, mix them 


well, and drop a few drops into 


each car, ſtopping them with a little 


cotton or wool ; repeat this every 


night going to reſt. 
DELIVERY, to promote. 

Divide one grain of purified Opium 
into two pills, to be taken one fix 
hours after the other, 

| DIABETES. 

Take of the ſhavings of Saſſafras 
two ounces, Guaiacum one ounce, Li- 
quorice root three ounces, Coriander 
feeds, bruiſed, fix drachms; infufe 
them cold, in one gallon of Lime- 
water for two or three days. Take 
half a pint three or four times in a day. 

N. B. Lime water is made by pour- 
ing twelve pints of boiling water on a 


pound of unſlacked lime; when it is 


cold it is fit for uſe. 

5 DROf SV. 

Take powder of Jalap, cream of 
Tatar and Florentine Iris, of each a 


quarter of an ounce, mix them; the 


cole is from thirty to forty grains eve- 
ry other day | 
days take the quantity of a large nut- 
meg, every night and morning, of 


the following electuary: Take two 


drachms of powdered Chamomile 
fowers, as much Ginger, and half the 
quantity of prepared Steel, make it in- 


to an electuary with two ounces of 


conſerve of Orange Peels. 
dei BELLY-ACH. 
Give frequently the following clyſter 


ty:e dried Mallow leaves an ounce, 


Chamomile flowers, and ſweet Fen- 
nel teeds, of each half an ounce ; wa- 


ter, a pint ; boil it for uſe. Take half 


: pint of this decoction and add two 
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On the intermediate 


155. 


ſpoonfuls of ſweet oil, and half an 
ounce of Epſom falt, mix it for a clyſ- 
ter to be repeated frequently. The 


warm bath is very proper in this 


caſe. 
8 > EAR-ACH. 
The ſmoke of Tobacco blown into 


the ear is excellent. 


EXCORIATIONS in Children. 

Diffolve a little white Vitriol in 
ſpring water, and dab the part with it, 
which will heal preſently. 

DISORDERS of the Eyes. 

An excellent Eye water. Take two 
grains of ſugar of lead, diſſolved in a 
quarter of a pint of ſpring water. 

An OINTMENT for the Eyes. 

Dip a feather in a little ointment of 
Tutty, and gently rub it croſs the eyes 
every night going to ſleep. 

FAINTING. 

Apply to the noſtrils and temples 

ſome ſpirits of Sal Armoniac, and give 


a few drops in a wine glaſs of water 


inwardly. 


FALLING SICKNESS. 


Take of Pernvian bark powder'd one 


ounce, of wild Valerian root half an 


ounce, of ſyrup of Orange Peel a ſuf- 


ficient quantity; make an eleQuary of 


this, and let the patient take the quan- 
tity of a nutmeg, after proper evacu- 


ations, morning and evening for three: 


months together, and then repeat it 


three or four days before the new 


and full moon. 


[To be continued] 


*** 


Letter from Colonel Eyre Coote and cer- 
tain Gentlemen of the Council at Ben- 
gal, to the Secret Committee of the 

United Company of Merchants of Eng- 
land ſrading to the Eaſt-Indies. Con- 
taining Reaſons apainſt the Rewolu- 
tion in Favour of Meir Coſſim Aly 
Chan, which was brought about by 
Governor Vanſittart, ſoon after his 
Arrival in that Province. 2 


Is letter is publiſhed to enable 


the proprictors of the India 
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the preſent commotions in Bengal, and 
of the true motives for depoſing Jaffier 
Aly Cawn. The friends of the Gen- 
tleman who accompliſhed that revolu- 
tion have handed about an apology 
for fo extraordinary a ſtep : It cannot 
then be deemed improper to make 
public the reaſons on the other fide. It 
is from facts and arguments alone that 
the impartial ought to decide. 
It is aſſerted in the beginning of this 
letter that had the whole board been 
conſulted, this meaſure would have 
been rejected by the majority; and 
it is humbly referred to the com- 
mittee of the Eaſt-India company, 
whether the opinion of every member 
thereof ought not to have been taken 
by the preſident, before he ventured 
upon fo bold a ſtep as the ſubverſion of 
a government of which the following 
is a {uccinQ account: 
At a time (ſay the gentlemen who 
have ſubſcribed their names to this let- 
ter) when there was not the leaſt ap- 
pearance of a rupture or diſguſt between 
us and the Nabob Jaffier Aly Chan; 
on the contrary, a friendſhip and har- 
mony ſubſiſted; Mir Coſſim Chan, his 
ſon- in- law, came down to Calcutta, on 
ſome pretence or other, to viſit Mr. 


time, returned to Moi ſheqabad. A few 
days after Mir Coſſim's departure, Mr. 
Vanſittart went up to Mor ſhadabed, 


Colonel Caillaud, with a party of two 
hundred Europeans and ſome Seapoys, 
attended him; who, to remove the 
ſuſpicion which ſuch a force would 
have neceſſarily occaſioned, it was 
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to reinforce the army there. When 
Mr, Vanſittait arrived at Moradbaug, 
the Nabob paid him two viſits, at the 
lat of which Mr. Vanſittart, without 
any Previous notice of his intentions, 
gave him the three letters mentioned in 
conſultation of the 1oth of November, 
1760: of which copies have been 
tranſmitted you. The abiuptuets 
br : 
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Letter from Colonel Coote, Sc. 
ſtock to judge of the primary cauſe of 


Vanſittart ; and, having ſtaid a ſhort 


on the pretence of a viſit to the Nabob. 


pretended, were going up to Patna, 


with which theſe letters were pre. 
ſented him, one cloſe upon the other, 


and the unexpected propoſals contain. 


ed in them, terrified the Nabob; and 
he was intirely at a loſs how to ad. 
but defired time to conſider on what 
was to be done. Mr. Vanſittart, ſee. 
ing his perplexity, ſtrongly inſiſted on 
his immediately naming ſome perſon, 
from among his relations, to take 
charge of the Subaſhip ; and very par- 
ticularly recommended Coſſim Aly 
Chan, who was ſent for, and the Na. 
bob was defired to ſtay till he came, 
but Coſſim Aly Chan delayed fo long, 
and the Nabob was in ſuch anxiety of 
mind, and ſo deſirous to be releaſed 
from the vifit, that Mr. Vanſittart 


was obliged, in order to fave appear- 


ances, to ſuffer his departure to the 
palace, after having detained him 
much longer than his inclination, 
That night and the day following 
paſſed in concerting meaſures with 
Coliim Aly Chan, how to put in exe- 


cution the plan before agreed on in 


Calcutta ; a treaty having been ſigned 


for this purpoſe, in September, 1760, 


while Coſſim Aly Chan was down here. 


In conſequence of theſe deliberations, 


our troops clandeſtinely croſſed the 


river, the next night, under colonel 
Caillaud, and, being joined by Coffin 
Aly Chan and his party, ſurrounded 
the Nabob's palace. A letter from 
Mr. Vanſittart was ſent in to the Na- 
bob, demanding his immediate com- 
pliance with what had been propoſe 
to him; to which the Nabob returned 
for anſwer, * That ſuch uſage was 


what he never expeQed from the Eng- 


liſh ; that, whiltt a force was at his 
gates, he would enter into no terms; 
and that it was his deſire our troops 
might be returned to Moradbaug.” A 
meſſage was then ſent, informing the 
Nabob, that if he did not direQly 
comply, they ſhould be obliged to ftorw 
the palace. Aſtoniſhed and terrified by 
this menace, he opened the gates, ex- 
claiming, © that he was betrayed ;. that 


the Engliſh were guilty of perjury and 


breach 
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1764. | 
breach of faith; that he perceived 
their deſigns againſt his government; 
that he had friends enough to hazard 
at leaſt one battle in his defence ; but, 
although no oaths were ſacred enough 
to bind the Engliſh, yet as he had 
(worn to be their faithful friend, he 
would never ſwerve from his engage- 


ment, and rather ſuffer death than 


draw his ſword againft them,” So 
ſuſpicious was he of being fold, that, 
« He defired to know what ſum of 
money Coſſim Aly Chan was to give 
for the Subaſhip, and he would give 
half as much more to be continued: 
He hoped, however, if they intend- 
ed to dethrone him, they would not 
leave him to the mercy of his ſon- in- 
law, from whom he feared the worſt, 
but rather wiſhed they would carry 
him from the city, and give him a 
place of ſafety in Calcutta.” This laft 
requeſt of the Nabob's, the effect of 
his fear and deſpair, was immediately 
laid hold of, and conſtrued in the light 
of a voluntary refignation. Accord- 


ingly, our troops took poſſeſſion of 


the palace; Mir Coſſim Chan was 
raiſed to the Muſnud ; and the old Na- 
bob was hurried into a boat, with a 
few of his women and neceſſaries, and 


ſent away to Calcutta, in a manner 


wholly unworthy of the high rank he 
had fo lately held; as is alſo the ſcan- 
ty ſubſiſtence allowed him here by his 
ſucceſſor. 3 15 
Thus was Jaffier Aly Chan depoſed, 
in breach of a treaty founded upon the 
moſt ſolemn oaths, and in violation of 
the national faith. A prince of whoſe 
friendſhip and attachment you have 
had many ſignal proofs; in whoſe 
cauſe our arms have, with much ho- 
nour, been employed; and, by a firm 


adherence to whom, the Engliſh had 


acquired, throughout the Whole coun- 
try, ſo univerſal a character of fideli- 
ty and conſtancy, that the moſt per- 
tet confidence was placed by the na- 
tives in them. PE OY OT ee Og 
'The advantages to be reaped by the 
company, from the revolution, were, 
the grant of the Zamindaries of Bur- 
March, 1764. | 
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duan, Midnapoor, and Chittagong; 
the payment of the balance due from 
Nabob Jaffier Aly Chan; with a pre- 
ſent of five laack of rupees from Coſ- 
ſim Aly Chan, towards defraying the 
expences of the war againſt the 
French, on the coaſt of Coromandel. 
Of theſe Mr. Vanſittart, on his return 
to Calcutta, acquainted the Board; 


and, at the ſame. time, in juſtification 
of his proceedings, laid before them a 
memorial; copies of which were tran n 
mitted to you, by the ſhips of the lafl 


ſeaſon. 1 rl arty . 

This memorial is introduced with a 
liſt of crimes laid to Jaſher Aly Chan's 
charge; yet ſuch is the ſtate of poli- 
tics in every Aſiatic court, that in- 


ſtances of cruelty and oppreſſion are 


but too frequent; and even the moſt 
beloved among them are too much to 
be taxed with committing, or at leaſt 
conniving at, acts of violence; but it 
ſnould be conſidered, that many of 


theſe are done by perſons in power, 
without their knowledge ; and that, 


as there are no regular puniſhments 
for criminals of ſtation, and who ma 

be ſo powerful that it would be dan- 
gerous proceeding openly againſt them, 


recourſe is often had to the dagger 
or poiſon to puniſh the guilty. This 


was the caſe in moſt of the inſtances 


alledged againſt ſaffier Aly Chan; 


none of which ſhew greater proofs of 


cruelty, than that which Coſſim Aly 
Chan diſcovered when, being in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the palace, he was deſirous 


of making the firft act of his power the 
aſſaſſination of Jaffier Aly Chan there- 
in, and was very much difpleaſed, 
when he found we intended to pive 
him protection at Calcutta. Since 
his ſucceſſion to the Subadorie, we 
could produce to you numberleſs in- 


ſtances of his extortions and cruelties, 
and he ſeems to have made the more 


immediate objects of bis ill uſage 
thoſe who have been the moſt avowed 
friends of the Engliſh. We ſhall only 


particularize Ramparain, whom he 


diſpoſſeſſed of the Naibſhip of Patna, 
in which it was always thought ſound 


policy 
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policy in us to ſupport him, on account 
of his approved faith; and he now keeps 
him in irons; till he has been fleeced 
to the utmoſt, when there 1s no doubt 


he will be diſpatched. Mol, if not 


all thoſe who eſpouſed the Engliſh in- 


tereſt, have been laid under the heavi- 


eſt contributions, and many have died 
under the force of torture, to exact 
money from them ; others have been 
either baſely murdered, or (which 


is a common practice among Gentoos) 


unable to ſurvive the loſs of honour, 
have made away with themſelves, 


Want of money was the great diff- 


culty the depoſed Nabob laboured 
under ; but this did not proceed from 
any fault of his, but from the diſtract- 


ed ſtate, by invaſions on all ſides, in 
Which the country had been ever 


fince colonel Clive's departure ; fo 
that a very ſmall part of the revenues 
came into his treaſury. The Burd- 
wan and Nuddea countries were aſ- 
ſigned over to the company for the 
payment of the Nabob's debt. With 


one fourth part, if ſo much, of the 
accuſtomed revenues, he was obliged 


to maintain an army greater than any 
Nabob did before him: And the 
Engliſh army was not the leaſt conſi- 
derable part of the burden : for, 
trufting moſt to them, he paid them 
firſt ; which preference was the cauſe 


vf diſcontent to the country troops. 
And though the force we had in the 
field, againſt an enemy whom colonel 
Clive had, but a very ſhort time be- 


fore, driven out of the country, far ex- 
ceeded thoſe the colonel had with him, 
yet no material advantage was gained 
over them, but the country was 
over-run and ravaged by them, and, 


by frequent marches and counter- 
marches, our own armies became as 


deſtructive as thoſe of the invaders. 
No wonder then at the perilous con- 

Fer was re- 
duced ; to extricate him from which, 
it behoved us to exert our utmoſt 


abilities; inſtead whereof, he was 
treated with the greateſt indignity by 
us, and baſely turned out of his go- 


VErnnent, 


"weld: 


March, 


To remove bad counſellors from 3 
prince is certainly meritorious ; but it 
does not ſeem to us, that any thing was 
ever deſigned againſt the Nabob's mi- 
niſters; on the contrary, that the ſole 
intent was to diſplace the Nabob him- 
ſelf is pretty evident by the treaty be- 
fore mentioned, made 1n Calcutta. 

The people in general, very far 
from being pleaſed with the revoluti- 
on, were extremely diſſatisfied thereat. 
Had Coſim Aly Chan been before in 
eſteem among them, or poſſeſſed any 
ſhare of influence or power, they might 
perhaps have overlooked the circum- 


ſtance of his riſe, and a ſeries of popu- 


lar actions might in time have reconcil- 
ed them to the uſurpation. But he was 
deſpiſed and diſliked before he came to 
the Muſnud, and his behaviour ſince 
has been ſo oppreſſive and tyrannical, 
that it could not fail of confirming the 
public hatred of him; and ve are tru- 


ly ſorry to have occaſion to obſerve, 


that the means by which this meaſure 
was brought about have thrown an in- 
delible ſtain upon our national charac- 
ter, and injured us as much in the opi- 
nion of the natives, as it has of all the 
European colonies in this part of the 

It is aſſerted in the memorial, that 
Mir Jaffier was eaſy under the loſs of 
his power, which he is ſaid to have 
owned to have been rather a burthen to 
him: but it is evident, on the contrary, 


from his declarations ſince, and his 


letters to the company and colonel 
Clive, that he was very unwilling to 
part with his government; and that 


he greatly regrets the deprivation of it. 


He was neceſſitated, indeed, to ſubmit; 
and, in hopes of being redreſſed ſome 
time or other by the company, judging 
that ſuch a ſtep could never be approv- 
ed at home, he very wiſely choſe, ra- 
ther than truſt himſelf with his ſon-1n- 
law, to wait patiently for that redreſs in 


fatety at Calcutta. So far he might ap- 


pear reſigned to his fate; yet this can ne- 
ver be conſtrued as an abdication of his 
government, though it has been induſ- 
triouſly endeavoured to make the world 


look upon it in that ligt. The 
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The projectors perhaps thought the 
advantages it was to bring the compa- 
ny would be a ſufficient atonement for 
the meaſure, and enſure them the ap- 
probation of their maſters. It is true 
the company have a conſiderable ad- 
dition of territory, and do now receive 
a large yearly revenue; but as great, 
if not greater advantages might have 
been procured by more honourable 
means: and the preſent tranquil ſtate 


| of the country which ſecures to the 


company as well as the Nabob the full 
enjoyment of their revenues, is not the 
effect of Mir Coſſim Chan's Nabobſhip, 
but of an event which would equally 
have happened, had Jather Aly Chan 
been continued on the Muſnud, as 
can be eaſily made to appear. 

Soon after Coſſim Aly Chan was fix- 
ed in the Nabobſhip, the company 
were nominally inveſted with the Za- 
myndaries of Burdwan, Midnapoor, 
and Chittagong: and only nominally ; 
for our firſt demands upon the two for- 
mer of theſe, for the payment of the 
revenues, were refuſed. | 

So bad an impreſſion of us did the 
revolution create in the minds of the 
country people, that the Budrwan 
Rajah, who, in Jaffier Aly Chan's 


time, had often expreſſed his ear- 


neſt defire that the company might 
continue to collect the revenues of his 
diſtrict, immediately flew off from his 
former declarations, ſtopped our trade, 
raiſed a large force, with- held the pay- 
ment of his revenues, and, acting in 


conjunction with the Beerboon Rajah, 


he eſpouſed the cauſe of the Shah 
Zadah, with whom he entered into 


correſpondence. 


Several other Zamyndars, who had 
remained quiet whilſt Jaffier Aly Chan 
was Nabob, now finding the govern- 
ment overſet, thought themſelves at 
liberty to withdraw their allegiance, 
and would not acknowledge Mir Coſſim, 


but joined the Shah Zadah. The 


1 
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Nabob's troops were rendered quite 
mutinous by the news of the revolu- 
tion. And nothing leſs than the ex- 
traordinary aſſiduity and influence cf 
Mr. Amyatt, who was then chief at 
Patna, could have prevented them from, 
proceeding to extremities. 

In this ſituation were things when 
col. Caillaud left Patna, and major: 
Carnac received the command of the 
army from him. The major ſaw it 
was impoſlible for the country to ſup- 
port itſelf againſt ſuch a combination 
of difficulties, and that, if a deciſive 
blow was not ſoon ſtruck, the Shah 
could not fail to have immediate 
poſſeſſion of all. He therefore deter- 
mined to bring the prince to an action 
as ſpeedily as poſſible; and after ſecu- 
ring Patna by a garriſon, to prevent 
its being plundered by that rabble of 
troops whoſe duty it was to defend it, 
he puſhed on with the Engliſh army 
as faſt as he could towards the prince. 
He came up with him three days 
march from the city, the conſequence 
of which brought on an action wherein 
he gained a complete victory *, and 
reduced the Shah in a few days after 
to the neceſſity of putting himiſelf 


under the protection of the Engliſh. 


The major's ſucceſs, as it: put an end 
to the hopes of all the rebellious Ra- 
jahs and Zamyndars, ſo it at once 
quelled all commotions, and eſtabliſhed 
the ſo long wiſhed for tranquillity in 
the country; and the different provin- 
ces were now brought into order, and 
rendered in a condition to pay their 
reſpective revenues; the Nabob's trea- 
ſury was enriched, and he was enabled 
to diſcharge the arrears of his army, 


and to advance the money he had en- 


gaged to pay the company. 


Whatever merit there is then in thge 
preſent tranquillity, it is to be aſcribed to 


our ſucceſs againſt the prince, which, 
by putting an end to the war in the 
country, reduced it to a ſtate of perſed 

e e £5 FD _ obedience. 


2 Plaſſy not excepted ; and may even 
135 : : 


* This battle was the moſt remarkable 7 any which has lately been fought in In- 
e compared to that of Alexander again: 
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difficulties proceeded from his domini- 
ons being the ſeat of war, and the de- 
fault of his revenues on that account, 
there is not the leaſt doubt, had our 
arms met with the ſame ſucceſs 


during his government, but that he 


would have extricated himſelf with 
equal eaſe. 5 

If the Nabob has purchaſed the 
power he is inveſted with, it is to be 
expected he will of courſe make the 


moſt of it, by extorting money from 


his ſubjects, and oppreſſing every pro- 
vince as much as he can; and, as the 
fate of jaffier Aly Chan muſt have 


convinced him how little we regard 
the moſt ſacred engagements, he will 
of neceflity endeavour to eſtabliſh him- 


ſelf on a foundation leſs precarious 
than the friendſhip of the Engliſh. 
That he already begins to do ſo is 
evident from his ſtill increaſing the 
number of his troops, and, to render 
them the more formidable, he is arming 
and diſciplining as many Seapoys as 
he can procure, 1n the European man- 


ner. ; 


One may be now able to compare 


the preſent with the preceding govern- 


ment. So momentous a ſtep, as ſub- 
un the former, ought not to have 

n undertaken till after the moſt 
mature deliberation, and from a tho- 
rough knowledge of the country, its 
connections and intereſts. But this 
was, far from being the caſe. Mr. 


Vanſittart had only been three months 


in Bengal, and in fo ſhort a ſpace of 
time can hardly be ſuppoſed to have 


acquired fo perfect a knowledge of 


matters as to be able to determine, that 
it was abſolutely neceſfary to annul a 
treaty which had been ratified, in the 


moſt ſolemn manner, by admiral Wat- 
| fon and colonel Clive, together with a 
regularly-authoriſed ſele& committee, 


guarantied by the credit of the com- 


pany, and the honour of the nation. 

Ihe gentlemen, ſubſcribers to this 
letter, conclude it with faying, © You 
have been acquainted, honourable firs, - 


that the king of Indoſtan has applied 
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obedienee. And as all the old Nabob's 


— 


March, 
for your aſſiſtance, to ſettle him on 
the throne, and to recover ſuch parts 
of his territories as are ſtill in the hands 
of rebels. It is our opinion, that we 
have troops enough to form an army 
for the enterprize; and, as we have 
no European enemy to fear, the forces 
requiſite for this ſervice can without 
danger be ſpared. The Nabob's 
large army, which is now a bur- 
then upon the provinces, and only 
kept up to ſcreen him from the king's 
power, and through his jealouſy of us, 


would afford a conſiderable addition, 


and at the ſame time eaſe the country 
of an immenſe expence. Shujah Dow- 
lat, one of the moſt powerful men of 
the empire, would join with his for- 


ces; beſides many other conſiderable 


powers, friends to the king, from dif- 
ferent parts, would flock to the royal 
ſtandard, ſhould we ever take the field; 
and our army moſt probably (as the 
king himſelf has frequently declared) 


would march to the gates of Delhy 


without oppoſition. We moſt humbly 
ſubmit to you, whether ſo glorious an 
opportunity of aggrandiſing the com- 


pany in Indoſtan ſhould not be embra- 


ced ; and leave it to yourſelves to judge 
the reputation and advantages which 


would reſult to them, if, tkrough the 
means of the Britiſh arms, his majeſty 


ſhould be eſtabliſhed on his throne. 
For want of our aid, he is now actually 


at a ſtand, and unable to proſecute his 
journey to his capital. 5 


But ſhould you be unwilling to ex- 


tend your connections further up the 


country, and, . inſtead of accepting 
the Dewanny of Bengal, chuſe to con- 
fine your views to your new acquiſiti- 


ons, and to the trade of Bengal alone, 


we beg leave to offer it as our opinion, 
that we ought to maintain an intereſt 
in the country, independent of the Na- 
bob, by ſupporting in power ſuch 


men as have proved themſelves our 
friends: this will ſerve as a balance 
againſt him, ſhould he entertain evil 


defigns againft us. : 


We have now given you a fair rela- 
tion of things, and, conſcious of the 


goodneſs 
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oodneſs of our intentions, we cannot 


our approbation in the part we have 
taken. | 
or WILLIAM, 
& ;:ith March, 1762. 


(signed) 


Eyre CO OTE, 
P. Au vAT r, 
 Jonun Carnac, 
W. ELL1s, 

S. Ba Ts OM, 

H. VERELS T. 
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Renarlable Story from Groſe's Voyage 


to the, Eaſt-Indies. 


Gentoo, a man of ſubſtance, 
reſiding on the banks of the 


Ganges, had a wife of great beauty, 
with whom he lived happy in the ut- 
moſt reciprocal affection. One morn- 
ing early, as ſhe went, in the ſimpli- 
city of their manner of life, to fill a 
water-veſſel at the river, a Mogul 


nobleman chancing to paſs by, was 
ſo ſtruck with her at the firſt fight, 


| that, pgs to the impetuoſity of 
his paſſion, he 

to her, ſeized her, and laying her a- 
crols his ſaddle-box, rode off with 
| her, regardleſs of her cries, and over- 


ſpurred up his horſe 


powering her #ftruggles. Whether ſhe 


was alone or accompanied, no one it 


ſeems 


could inform her unfortunate 


ſpouſe, who was the raviſher, that he 
might have implored juſtice againſt a 
violence, certainly not tolerated under 
the Mogul government; or of what 
road he had taken, that by.his perque- 


ſitions 


he might find her out and re- 


claim her. In this dilemma, life bein 


grown 


odious to the inconſolable but 


band, he quitted his habitation, and 
turned wandering Gioghi, with a 


double intention of humouring his. 


melancholic turn to ſolitude, and of 
ſearching the whole country for her. 
But while he was thus employed, the 


Mogul nobleman had accompliſhed his 


brutal purpoſe, and though at firſt very 
cautious at firſt of allowing her the 
leaſt liberty, for fear of a diſcovery, on 
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having two children by her, grew 


relaxed in that point, even more than 


the Mahometans commonly are, think- 
ing perhaps to gain her heart by that 


indulgence, cuſtomary among the Gen- 
toos. After two years then, her huſ- 


band, now a Gioghi, came by chance 


to a garden-door, at which ſhe was 


ſtanding, and begged alms of her. It 


is not ſaid whether he knew her or not; 


but at the firſt ſight, and ſound of his 


voice, ſhe knew him, though in a plight 
ſo fit to diſguiſe him. Then it was, 


that in a rapture of joy ſhe welcomed 


him, and related to him all her adven- 
tures, and the innocence of her heart in 
all ſhe had ſuffered, concluding with 
her deteſtation of her preſent conditi- 
on, and an offer of immediately making 


ſom. 'To this the Gentoo made no 
other-anſwer or objection but to re- 


preſent to her the inviolable rule of 


their religion in ſuch a caſe, which 


did not admit of his receiving her a- 
gain as his wife, or having any com- 


munication Whatever with her. How- 


ever, after joining in the bewailment 
of the cruelty of their ſeparation, and 


of the law that prohibited that re-uni- 


on, for which they both ardently ſigh- 
ed; and after abundance of conſultati- 


on, about what meaſures could be 
taken, 1t was agreed between them, 
that the huſband ſhould inceſſantly re- 


pair to the great temple of Jaggernaut, 


near the ſea-ſide, in the kingdom of 


Orixa, near the mouth of the Ganges, 


there to conſult the high- prieſt and his 
chief aſſiſtants, whether any thing 


could be done to reſtore her at leaſt to 
Accordingly he went, 
and returned to her with ſuck a coun- 


her religion. 


tenance as prepared her for the worſt. 


He then told her, that he came to bid 


her an eternal adieu, for that the tak- 
- 8 „ © - 
ing off the excommunication ſhe had 


however innocently incurred, could not 
be effectuated but on ſuch conditions, 


as he could neither expect, or adviſe 


her to comply with. They were theſe; 
the children 
ſhe had by her ravicher, ſo as to leave 


that ſhe ſhould deſtroy 


ng 


her * and returning to his bo- 
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no living monuments of her pollution 
by his profane embraces, then fly 
with her huſband to the temple ot Jag- 


gernaut, and there have mcited lead 


poured down her throat, by which 
means only ſhe might be admitted to 
die in her call, if ſhe could not live in 
it. The wile on hearing theſe terms 
accepted them, hard as they were, not- 
withſtanding all the tendereſt difſuaſi- 
ons on the man's part. Urged then by the 
manifold incentives of zeal for her re- 
ligion, love for her huſband, and a ha- 
tred for her raviſher, that made her ſee 
in thoſe children of hers nothing but 
his part in them, all conſpiring to 
ſteel her heart againſt the motions of 
nature, ſhe perpetrated the firſt part of 
the injunction, and found means to 
eſcape undiſcovered with her huſ- 


band, who durſt not even renew with 


her the privilege of one, as her perſon 
fill remained polluted, and unap- 
proachable by him under the penalty 
of a mortal ſin, and of falling into the 
fame predicament in which the ſtood. 
Arrived at the temple, the preſented 
herſelf with the utmoſt conſtancy and 
Intrepidity to the prieſts, of whom ſhe 
_ demanded the fulfilment of the reſt of 
her ſentence. After a ſequeſtration of 
a few days, and other preparatory cere- 
monies, ſhe was led to the appointed 
place of execution in the area before 
the temple, where, in the preſence of an 
| innumerable concourſe of people, ſhe 
appeared without the leaſt ſymptom of 
fear at the dreadful ſolemnity and ap- 


paratus of the fire, and infiruments of 


her ſuffering. After a ſhort prayer ſhe 
was b'indfolded, and extended on the 
ground, with her mouth open ready to 
1eceive her death in the melted lead. 


Inſtead of which, ſome cold water pre- 
pared for that purpoſe was poured into 


it, and ſhe was bid to get up, and then 
aſſured, that the ſincerity of her in- 
tention having been thus proved, was 
accepted by the deity, and that ſhe 
was thenceforward at liberty to live 
with her huſband as before, being now 


re · inſtat ed in all her rights divine and 
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Kamtſchatka and America. 


March, 


Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka. Tranſlated 
from the Ruſſian Language, by J. 


Grieve, M. D. 
1 HOUGH the country calleg 

Kamtſchatka was long knownty 
the geographers of former times, yet 
ſo little were they acquainted with itz 
ſituation, that they believed it to he 


joined to Veſſo; and this opinion waz 


looked upon in thoſe days as a very 
probable conjecture : But it has been 
ſince found that between the two 


ed + . - 
countries there is a large ſea, inter. 


ſperſed with many iſlands. The Ruſ. 
ſians could form their maps of Kamt- 
ſchatka only from conjecture, till it 
was brought under their ſubjection; 
and then they could not immediately 
procure any accurate or fatisfaCory 
knowledge of the country, for want of 
perſons properly qualified to make the 
neceſſary inquiries. 

Two late expeditions have greatly 
contributed to complete the geography 
of theſe parts ; particularly the laſt, 
in which the ſea officers delineated ex- 


actly all the eaſtern coaſt of Kamtſchat- 


ka, as far as the cape of Tchukotſkoi, 
all the weſtern to the Penſchinſka 
gulph, and from Ochotſkoy to the fi- 
ver Amur : They deſcribed the iſlands 
lying between Japan and Kamtſchatka, 
and alſo thoſe which are between 
At the 


ſame time the gentlemen of the aca- 


demy undertook to determine the ſitu- 


ation of Kamtſchatka by aſtronomi- 


cal obſervations, and to remark every 


thing worthy of notice in the civil and 
natural hiſtory of the country and places 
acjacent..*-.-- -:- | | 
That great peninſula, which makes 
the boundary of Aſia to the north-eaſt, 
and ſtretches itſelf from north to ſouth 


about 7 deg. 3o min. is called Kamtſ- 


chatka. The beginning of this penin- 
ſula is at the rivers Puſtaia and Ana- 
pho, lying in the latitude of 59 deg: 
zo min. The firſt runs into the 
Penſchinſka ſea, and the other to the 


eaſtward. At theſe places the iſthmus 
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is ſo narrow, that the ſea may, in fair 


weather, be ſeen on both ſides from 


the hills in the middle. As the coun- 
try runs broader towards the north, 
this place may be reckoned the 


iſchwus that joins the peninſula to 


the main land. Tbe government of 


| Lamtſchatka extends no farther than 
to this place; and all the country north 


of this boundary is called Zenoſſe, 


and is under the government of 
E Anadir. 


The ſouthern part of this peninſula, 


| which is called Lopatka, lies in 51 deg. 


min. north latitude. The difference 
of longitude from Peterſburg is by the 
beſt obſervations found to be at 
Ochotſkoy 112 deg. 53 min. eaſt lon- 
gitude, and thence to Bolſcheretſkoi 
or the great river 14 deg. 6 min. eaſt. 
The figure of the peninſula of Kamtſ- 
chatka is ſomewhat elliptical, being 


| broader towards the middle, and 


growing narrower towards both ends. 
Kamtſchatka is plentifully furniſhed 
with rivers; however, they are ſo lit- 


tle that none of them are navigable: 


by the ſmalleſt veſſels, except the river 
Kamtſchatka, which will carry ſmall 
veſſels 200 verſts upwards from its 
mouth. Into this river, it is reported, 
that ſome Ruſſians were brought by 
fea, long before its ſubjection to 
Ruſſia. | | „ 

Upon the banks of the river Kamtſ- 
chatka is found plenty of roots and 
berries, which, in ſome meaſure, ſup- 
ply the want of corn. There is alſo 
wood ſufficient not only for building 
houſes, but even for ſhip-building ; 
and, near the head of this river, both 
ſummer and winter, corn would grow 


ag well as in any other places in the 


lame latitude, the foil being deep and 
rich; and, though ſnow falls in very 
great quantities, yet it thaws early 
enough, and ihe ſpring is not ſo rainy, 


nor have they ſuch dainps there, as in 


many other places. Several trials of 


© —_— 


. 
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ſummer-corn have been actually made 
both in the upper and lower Oſtrog * 
of Kamtſchatka; in which both bar- 
ley and oats have ſucceeded. At the 


monaſtery of our lord of Jakutſki, 


they have ſeveral years paſt ſown ſeven 
or eight poods + of barley, which 
yielded a crop not only fufficient for 
grots and meal for their own uſe, but 
even enough to ſupply their neigh- 


bours, though they are obliged to 


plough their land with men. 

All garden ſtuff thrives not alike ; 
the moſt ſucculent produce only leaves 
and ſtalks. Cabbage and lettuce ne- 
ver grow to any head, and the peas 


continue in flower until late in the 


harveſt, without yielding ſo much as 
pods; but garden roots which are full 
of juice, ſuch as turneps and radiſhes, 
grow very well. Theſe trials, how- 
ever, were only made upon the banks 
of the great river and Awaticha. Such 
things as require a hot ſoil, grow ve- 


ry well every-where, but ſtill beſt up- 


on the Kamtſchatka. Op 
The graſs grows here ſo high, and 


is ſo full of ſap, that one ſcarcely ſees 


any thing like it, in all the empire of 
Rufſia ; near the river and lakes, and 


in the opening of the woods, it riſes to 
above the height of a man, and fo faſt 
that it may ſometimes be mowed thrice 
in a ſummer ; fo that few places can 


be more proper for breeding of cattle ; 
and although the blades are thick and 
high, and make but a coarſe ſort of 


hay, yet the cattle are large and fat, 


and give plenty of milk, both ſummer 
and winter, which may be attributed 
to the richneſs of the ſoil and the ſpring 
rains. The graſs continues full of 


Juice, even to the beginning of winter, 


which, being condenſed by the cold, 


prevents the graſs from turning hard 


during that ſeaſon. the graſs is fo 
high and thick, a great deal of hay 
may be made upon a ſmall ſpot; and 
the cattle can find food in the fields 


* Oftreg is a little town fortified with palliſades, where the Ruſſian Coſſacs and 
ter inhabitants live. | 5 | 


+ A pood is a Ruſſian weight of 40 lb. 
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all the winter. The places where 


the graſs thus grows are never ſo much 


covered with ſnow, as the bogs and 
ſwamps, and, for this reaſon, it is dif- 
ficult to travel over them in the winter. 
But we ſhall wave at preſent any fur- 
ther account of the ſoil of this coun- 
try, or other parts of its natural hiſto- 
ry, to proceed directly to the hiſtory 
of the natives, and their cuſtoms and 
manners. | | 

The natives of Kamtſchatka are as 


wild as the country itſelf. Some of 


them have no fixed habitations, but 
wander from place. to place, with 
their herds of rein-deer ; others have 
ſettled habitations, and reſide upon 
the banks of the rivers, and the ſhore 
of the Penſchinſka ſea, living upon 
fiſh and ſea animals, and ſuch herbs as 
grow upon the ſhore: The former 
dwell in huts, covered with deer- 
ſkins; the latter in places dug out of 
the earth ; both in a very barbarous 
manner: Their diſpoſitions and tem- 


pers are rough: and they are entirely 


ignorant of letters or religion. 
The natives are divided into three 


different people, namely, the Kamtſ- 


ſchadales, Koreki and Kuriles. The 
Kamtſchadales live upon the ſouth ſide 
of the promontory of Kamtſchatka: 


The Koreki inhabit the northern parts, 
on the coaſt of the Penſchinſka ſea, 


and round the Eaſtern ocean, almoſt to 
Anadir: The Kuriles inhabit the 
iſlands in that fea, reaching as far 
as thoſe of Japan. 3 
The Kamtſchadales have this parti- 
cular cuſtom, that they endeavour to 
give every thing a name in their lan- 
guage, which may expreſs the pro- 
perty of it ; but, if they don't under- 
ſtand the thing quite well themſelves, 
then they take a name from ſome fo- 
reign language, which perhaps has no 
relation to the thing 
example, they call a prieſt Bogbog, 
becauſe probably they hear him uſe the 
word, Bogbog, God ; bread they call 
Brightatin Augſh, that is, Ruſſian root; 


and thus of ſeveral other words to 


which their language is a ſtranger. 
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itſelf: As, for 
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1 March, 


With regard to the place the Kamt- 
ſchadales came from, or at what time 
they firſt ſettled here, we can haye 
no certain account; for all that can 
be obtained from theſe people is only 
fabulous tradition ; and they pretend 
that they were created upon this very 
ſpot, and ſay, their firſt anceſtor way 
Kuthu, who formerly lived in the hea- 
vens: However, by their manner,, 
cuſtoms, language, dreſs, and other 
circumſtances, it would appear that 
the Kamtſchadales came over from 
Mungalia. Of the antiquity of theſe 
people Steller gives the following 
proofs: 1ſt, That they have loſt every 
tradition of their origin 2d. That, 
before the arrival of the Ruſſians, they 
knew little of any other people, ex- 


cept the Koreki and 'Tchukotſkoi; 


and 1t 1s but lately that they came to 
any knowledge of the Kuriles and Ja- 
paneſe, and this was owing to the ar- 


rival of the latter among them to trade, 


from a Japaneſe boat having been caſt 
away upon their coaſt. zd. That 
theſe people are extremely numerous, 


notwithſtanding ſo many are deſtroyed 


every year by wild beaſts, &c. 4th. 


From their great knowledge of the 


virtues and uſes of the natural produce 
of the country, which cannot be attain- 
ed in a ſhort time, not to mention, 
that they have no more than four 
months in the year left for this inquiry, 
and great part of thoſe too they mult 
employ in fiſhing and making proviſions 
for winter. 5th. All their inftruments 
and houſhold furniture are different 


from thoſe of other nations, and their 


neceſſities ſeem to have directed the 
invention of moſt of them. 6th. That 
their uncultivated ſtate of nature and 
paſſions ſeem to differ very little from 
that of the brute beaſts, pleaſures be- 
ing their only purſuit, having no idea 
of futurity. NT 

It therefore appears likely that the 
Kamtſchadales lived formerly in Mun- 


galia beyond the river Amur, and 


made one people with the Mun- 
gals, which is farther confirmed by the 
tollowing obſervations, ſuch as the 


Kamtſchadales 
+4. 
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Kamtſchadales having ſeveral words 
common to the Mungal Chineſe lan- 
guage, as their terminations in ong, ing, 
bang, chin, cha, ching, kſi, kſung; 
it would be till a greater proof, if 
we could ſhew ſeveral words and ſen- 
tences the ſame in both languages: 
But, not to inſiſt only upon the lan— 
guage, the Kamtſchadales and Mun- 
gals are both of a ſmall ſtature, are 
twarthy, have black hair, a broad tace, 
a ſharp noſe, with the eyes falling in, 


eye-brows ſmall and thin, a hanging 


belly, ſlender legs and arms; they 
are both remarkable for cowardice, 


| boaſting, and flaviſhnels to people 


who uſe them hard, and for their 
obſtinacy and contempt of thoſe who 
treat them with gentlenels. 

Before the Ruſſian conqueſt, they 
lived in perfect freedom, having no 
chief, being ſubject to no law, nor 
paying any taxes; the old men, or 


thoſe who were remarkable for their 
bravery, bearing the principal autho- 


rity in their villages, though none had 
any right to command or inflict puniſh- 
ment Although 
pearance they reſemble the other in- 
habitants of Siberia, yet the Kamticha- 
ales differ in this, that their faces are 
not fo long as the other Siberians, their 
cheeks ftand more out, their teeth are 


thick, their mouth large, their ſta- 


ture middling, and their ſhoulders broad, 


particularly thoſe people who inhabit 


the iea-coaſt. 

Their manner of living is ſlovenly 
to the laſt degree! they never waſh 
their hands nor face, nor cut their nails; 
they eat out of the fame diſh with the 


dogs, which they never wah; every 
thing about them flinks of fiſh ; they 


never comb 


their heads, but, both 
men and women, plait their hair in 
two locks, binding the ends with ſinail 
ropes : when any hair ftarts out, they 
low it with threads to make it lie 
cloſe : by this means, they have ſuch 


A quantity of lice, that they can ſcrape 


them off by handfuls, and they are 
naſty enough even to eat them. Thoſe 
that have not natural hair ſufficient 
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in outward ap- 


conveniencies of life. 
Koreki fables, fox and white dog ſkins, 


hemp, yarn, and proviſions. 
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wear falſe locks, ſometimes as much 
as weigh ten pounds, which makes 
their heads look like a hay cock. 


They have extraordinary notions of - 


God, of fins, and good actions. Their 
chief happineſs conſiſts in idleneſs, and 
ſatisfying their natural luſts and appe- 
tites; theſe incline them to ſinging, 
dancing, and relating of love ſtories. 
Their greateſt unhappineſs or trouble 
is the want of _ theſe amuſements : 
they ſhun this by all methods, even at 


the hazard of their lives; for they think 


It more elipible to die, than to lead a 
life that is diſagreeable to them; 
which opinion frequently leads them 
to ſelf- murder. This was ſo common, 
after the conqueſt, that the Ruſſians 


had great difficulty to put a ſtop to it. 


They are chiefly employed in provi- 
ding what is abſolutely neceſſary for 
the preſent, and take no care for the 
future They have no notion of rich- 
es, fame, or honour ; therefore co- 
vetouſneſs, ambition, and pride are 
unknown among them. On the other 
hand, they are careleſs, luſtful, and 
cruel : theſe vices occaſion frequent 
quarrels and wars among them, ſome- 


ties with their neighbours, not from 
a deſire of increaſing their power, but 


from ſome other cauſes; ſuch as the 
carrying off their proviſions or rather 


their girls, whichis frequently practiſed 


as the moſt ſummary method of pro- 


curing a wife. | ” 
Their trade is likewiſe not ſo much 


calculated for the acquiſition of riches, 
as for procuring the neceſſaries and 


They fell the 


dried muſhrooms, or ſuch trifles ; and 
receive in exchange cloaths made of 
deer-ſkins and other hides : among 
themſelves they exchange what they 
abound with for what they want, as 
dogs, boats, diſhes, troughs, nets, 


kind of barter is carried on under 


a great ſhow of friendſhip ; for, When 


one wants any thing that another has, 
he goes freely to viſit him, and without 
any ceremony makes known kis' wants, 


: although 
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although perhaps, he never had any 
acquaintance with that perſon before: 
the landlord is obliged to behave ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the country; 
and, bringing whatever his gueſt has 
occaſion for, gives it him. He af- 
terwards returns the viſit, and muſt 
be received in the ſame manner; ſo 
that both parties have their wants 
ſupplied. | 
Their manners are quite rude : 
they never uſe any civil expreſſion or 
falutation ; never take off their caps, 
nor bow to one another ; and their 
diſcourſe 1s ſtupid, and betrays the 
moſt conſummate ignorance ; and yet 
they are in ſome degree curious and 
inquiſitive upon many occaſions. 

They have filled almoſt every place 
in heaven and earth with different 
th which they both worſhip and 

ear more than god: they offer them 
ſactifices upon every occaſion, and 
ſome carry little idols about them, 
or have them placed in their dwel- 
lings; but, with regard to god, they 
not only neglect to worſhip him, but, 
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curſe and blaſpheme him. 
They keep no account of their age, 
though they can count as far as one 


to them, that without their fingers 
they do not tell three. It is very di- 
verting to fee them reckon more than 
ten ; for, having reckoned the fingers 
of both hands, they claſp them toge- 
ther, which ſignifies ten; then they 
begin with their toes, and count to 
twenty; after which they are quite 
confounded, and cry, Matcha ? that 
is, where ſhall I take more? they reck- 
on ten months in the year, ſome of 
which are longer and ſome ſhorter ; for 
they do not divide them by the changes 
of the moon, but by the order of par- 
ticular occurrences that happen in thoſe 
regions, as may be ſeen in the follow- 
ing table: 5 5 

it. Purifier of fins; for in this month 
they have a holiday for the purification 
of all thetr fins. 
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Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka. 


in caſe of troubles and misfortunes, they 


hundred; but this is ſo troubleſome 


March, 
2d. Breaker of hatchets, from the 
great froſt. e 

zd. Beginning of heat. 

4th. Time of the long day. 

5th. Preparing month. 

6th. Red fſh month. 

5th. White fiſh month. 

8th. Kaiko fiſh month. 

gth. Great white fiſh month. 

1oth. Leaf falling month. 

This laſt month continues to the 
month of November, or that of the 
purification, and 1t is the length of 
almoſt three months ; however, theſe 
names of the months are not the ſame 
every-where, but are only proper to 
the inhabitants upon the river Kamt- 
ſchatka : The 
northern parts give them different 
names ſuch as, 
ing. 

2d. Hunting month. 

3d. Purifier of fins. 
4th. Breaker of hatchets, from the 
great froſt. . N 
th. Time of the long day. 

6th. Sea beavers' puppying time. 

7th. Sea calves' puppying time. 

8th. Time when the tame deer 
bring forth their young. 
oth. When the wild deer bring 
ren.” 2; | | : 
10th. Beginning of the fiſhery. 

Their diviſion of time is pretty ſin- 
gular; they commonly divide our 
year into two, ſo that winter is one 
year, and ſummer another: the ſum- 
mer year begins in May, and the win- 
ter in November. i 


I hey do not diſtinguiſh the days by 


any particular appellation, nor form 
them into weeks or months, nor yet 
know how many days are in the month 
or year. They mark their epochs by 
ſome remarkable thing or other, ſuch 
as the arrival of the Ruſſians, the 
great rebellion, or the firſt expedition 


to Kamtſchatka. They have no wri- 


tings, nor hieroglyphic figures, to 
preſerve the memory of any thing; ſo 
that all their knowledge depends upon 


tradition, 


inhabitants of the 


iſt. The month of the rivers freez- 
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tradition, which ſoon becomes uncer- 


' tain and fabulous, in regard to what is 


long paſt. ; | | 
They are ignorant of the cauſes of 


eclipſes, but, when they happen, they 
carry fire out of their huts, and pray 
the luminary eclipſed to ſhine as for- 
merly. They know only three con- 
ſtellations; the great Bear, the Plei- 


ades, and the three ſtars in Orion; and 


give names only to the principal winds. 
Their laws in general tend to give 
ſatisſaction to the injured perſon. If 


any one kills another, he is to be killed 


by the relations of the perſon ſlain. 
They burn the bands of people who 


have been frequently caught in theft, 
but for the firſt offence, the thief muſt 


reſtore what he hath ſtolen, and live a- 
lone in ſolitude, without expecting any 


alliſtance from others. They think they 


can puniſh an undiſcovered theft, by 


burning the ſinews of the ſtone-buck 


in a public meeting with great cere- 
monies of conjuration, believing that, 
as theſe ſinews are contracted b 
the fire, ſo the thief will have 
all his limbs contracted. They 
never have any diſputes about their 
land, or their huts, every one having 


land and water more than ſufhcient for 


his wants. 5 

Although their manner of living be 
moſt naſty, and their actions moſt ſtu- 
pid, yet they think themſelves the 


happieſt people in the world, and 


look upon the Ruſſians who are ſettled 
among them with contempt: However 
chis notion begins to change at preſent; 
for the old people, Who are confirmed 
in their cuſtoms, drop off, and the 
voung ones, being converted to the 
Chriſtian religion, adopt the cuſtoms 
of the Ruſſians, and deſpiſe the barbari- 
ty and ſuperſtition of their anceſtors. 
In every Oſtrog, or large village, by 
order of her Imperial Majeſty, is ap- 
pointed a chief who is ſole judge in all 
cauſes, except tnoſe of life and death; 
and not only theſe chiefs, but even the 
common people, have their chapels 
for public worſhip. Schools are alſo 


_ erefted in almoit every village, to 
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which the Kamtſchadales ſend their 
children with great pleaſure : By this 
means, 1t 1s to be hoped, that their 
barbarity will be in a ſhort time rooted 
out. | 


[To be continued.] 
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Conver ſation between Sir Charles Mo- 
rell, and Horam, the Son of Aſmar, 
a Mahometan, concerning the latter's 
embracing Chriſtianity. From the 
Tales of the Genii. 


FTE are told in the life of Horam, 
| refixed to his Tales of the 
Gent, va Sir Charles Morell had, 
during his reſidence in Aſia, tranſlated 
them into Engliſh ; but, buſineſs call- 
ing him to Fort St. George, he un- 
fortunately left a part of the manu- 
ſcript behind him at Bombay. _ 
II was ſenſibly affected at this loſs, 
ſays he, and the more fo, as I found it 
impoſſible, through the multiplicity of 
my affairs, to replace my tranſlation 


but, if my voyage to Fort St. George 


deprived me of the tranſlation, it doub- 
ly repaid my loſs, by the addition of a 
very valuable friend, with whom I got 


acquainted at Fort St. George. This 
was no other than the great Horam, 


the author of the book in queſtion, 


who then reſided in the Blacks Town, 


and was eſteemed as a faint by all de- 
nominations, both Pagans and Maho- 
metans, and who was very intimate 
with the Englith belonging to the fort.“ 
As I was extremely deſirous of his 
acquaintance, and very aſſiduous in 


pleaſing him, he ſoon diſtinguiſhed me 


from the reſt of my countrymen ; and 
he would often, in our walks through 


the gardens at the back of the fort, 
entertain me with his elegant and in- 


ſtructive converſation.” | | 
At theſe times I did not fail, at 
proper intervals, to lament his diſbe- 


lief of our holy Chriſtian faith. To 
this, for ſome time, he made no an- , 


{wer ; but, whenever it was mention- 
ed, he ſeemed more thoughtful and re- 
lerved: but I conſidered the ſubject 
r of 
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of too much conſequence to be laid 
aſide, merely on a point of punctilio, 
and therefore ſeldom omitted to bring 
it up in all our private converſations; 
till at length, one day, after I had been 
for ſome time expatiating on the bleſ- 
ſings of Chriſtianity, he ſtopped ſhort, 
and falling proſtrate on the ſandy walk, 
in a ſolemn and audible voice, he pro- 
nounced, as follows, in the Perſian 
language:“ : | 

«© O Alla! Thou moſt powerful and 
merciful Being, who, although thou 
ſpanneſt the heavens with thy hands, 
doft neveitheleſs, endue the piſmire 


and the bee with wiſdom and know- 


ledge ; vouchſafe alſo to enlighten the 
underſtanding of the reptile that a- 
dores thee, and, if 1t be thy will, who 
canſt cauſe the light to ariſe out of 
darkneſs, that theſe men ſhould teach 


that with their lips for truth, which 


they will not acknowledge by their 
lives, have mercy both on me and 
them; on me, who cannot be convict- 
ed by precept without example ; and 
on them, who mock and deny thee, 
under the ſewblance of faith and o- 
bedience. Are not the Chriſtian vices, 


O Alla, more hateful in thy fight, 


. 
LY 


than Pagan blindneſs; and the eyes of 
thoſe, who boait ſuperior fight, more 
dim than the eyes of him who gropeth 


in darkneſs and error ? Are thete men, 
who are ſharp and greedy in worldly 


gain, laviſh and profuſe of heavenly 


riches? And would they, who covet 
the duſt of India, offer us an eternal 
exchange for our mouldering poſſeſſi- 
ons? Surely the pureſt and wiſeſt re- 
gion cannot be revealed to the moſt 
unthankful and ignorant of mankind. 
The pearl would not be caſt to the 
ſwine, and the children of Alla be de- 


| prived of thur inheritence. But the 
worm mult not fly, the ignorant judge, 


nor dutt preſume !” 

After ſaying this, which, T confeſs, 
affected me ſcrongly, he continued 
ſome time in awful ſilence proſtrate on 
the ground, and at length aroſe with 
tears in his eyes, ſaying, Be the will 
of Alla the law of his creature!“ 
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It was ſome nnutes before Toould 
muſter up words anꝗ reſolution to an- 
ſwer Horam, ſo much was I awed by 
his juit, though ſevere 1mprecations 
but, obſerving him ſtill continue his 
meditations, 1 ventured to begin. My 
friend, faid I, God is juſt, and man is 
ſinful. The Chriſtian religion is pro- 
feſſed by millions, and all are not like 
the merchants of India. If theſe pre- 
fer wealth to religion, there are many 


who have ſuffered for the cauſe of 


Chriſt, who have preferred an ignomi- 
nious death, in his faith, to all the 
glories of infidelity. I am not like 
one of theſe, but I truſt, O Horam, 
that my faith, though weak, is not 
dead; and that my obedience, though 
imperfect, will yet be accepted, through 
his merits whom TI ferve.” 

* Ifall Chriſtians were like my friend, 
ſaid Horam, Horam would embrace 
the faith of Chriſt : But what are thoſe 


who mingle with infidels, whoſe days 


are the days of riot, and whoſe nights 
are the nights of intemperanceand wan- 
tonneſs? Who teach truth, and practiſe 
deceit ? Who calling themſelves Chrit- 
ſtians, do deeds unworthy of Pagans? 

* Theſe, ſaid I, my friend, are moſt 
of them unhappy men of ſtrong paſ- 


ſions, and {mall inſtruction, who were 


lent here as forlorn hopes; but even of 
theſe many have turned out fober and 
religious, and have ſpent the latter part 
of their lives in piety and devotion.” 

* What, interrupted Horam, they 
have ſerved their luſts firſt, and their 


God laſt! Alla, whom I worſhip, likes 


not ſuch votaries ; he requires the ear- 
lieſt offerings of a pious heart, and 
prayers and thankſgivings that riſe to 
Heaven, ere the dews of the night 
diſappear. The man who ſerves the 
all-glorious Alla, muſt proftrate him- 


ſelf, ere the watchful fun accuſe him 


of floth by his reviving preſence, and 
continue his adorations, when the lamp 
of day is no longer ſeen. 


enter into the ſociety of the faithful, 
while manhood delays to ſeal him for 
his own ; and perſevere in bis march, 
as the Rajaputas of the Eaſt.” 
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© O Horam, anſwered I, were the 
Cod, whom we worſhip, to be wor- 
W ſhipped in perfectneſs, the whole length 
©; our lives would not ſuffice to lie 
E proftrate before him. But our merct- 
ful Father expects not more from us, 
W [hin we are able to pay him; true it 
zs, that we ought to begin early and 
hte, take reſt, and daily and hourly 
offer up our praiſes and petitions to the 
W throne of his grace. But better is a 
late repentance than none, and the e- 
leventh hour of the day for work, 
than perpetual idleneſs unto the end 
of cur time; and this is not obtained 


Lord and Saviour; not the prophet 
only, as Mahomet repreſents him, but 
the King, the Prieſt, and the Saviour, 
of mankind.” 

What Saviour is this, ſaid Horam, 
of whom you ſpeak ſo often, and in 
| ſuch raptures? Can one then fave a- 
nother from the wrath of God, when 


men to be his unprofitable ſervants?“ 
As a man only, anſwered I, he 
| cannot, but, as God and man, he was 
able; and did offer a full atonement, 
not only for my fins, but for your's 
alto.” | | 
It is certain, ſaid Horam, that all 
fleſh is weak and corrupted; and, as 
| the creatures of God, we cannot ſup- 
pole, that he, who is all goodneſs and 
perfection, ſhould make us unable to 
perform what natural ſenſe informs us 
is our duty both to Alla and his crea- 
tures; that ſome ſupernatural power 


but | ſee not why we ſhould go fo 
high, as to ſuppoſe that power muſt 
be divine.“ | 
* If the offence, anſwered I, was 
againſt God, God could only remit the 
punithment, and no creature of God 
could poſiibly pay him more ſervice 
taan was due from an intire dependant 
on his Maker. "Therefore neither An- 
gel, nor Saint, nor Prophet could te- 
deem; for all they could do was but 
the diteharge of their own mortal debts, 


to us, but through the mercies of our 


ou yourſelf acknowledge the beſt of 


was neceſfary to relieve us, I grant; 


and cannot be called a work of mediati- 
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on for another, with regard to a Pro- 
phet, or any private man; give him 
the utmoſt power and favour with 
God, upp him to be born perfect, 
to pay an unſinning obedience, yet he 
ſtill has paid but the ſervice of one 
man, and therefore can ſatisfy but for 
one: And, with regard to Angel, Ge- 
nius, or ſuperior Being, though ſupe- 
rior to man, he is but the ſervant of 
God, and a debtor to his Creator, to 
whom he muſt ior ever owe all poſſible 
ſervice and obedience. Conſidering an 
atonement in this light, O Horam, you 
ſee no poſſible Saviour but one equal 
to God; and to ſuppoſe that there be 
many gods, 1s to derogate from his 
honour, and to deny his government 


and power. Therefore we Chriſtians 


are taught, that the Son came from 
the Father, the Meſſias, whom David 
wiſhed to ſee, and called him Lord; 
of whom all the Prophets, in the books 


of the prophecies of the Iſraelites, did 


certify ; took upon him our fleſh, that 
he might be enabled to ſuffer for the 
infirmities of mankind : And truly, I 
think, O Horam, that this ſtupendous 
inſtance of mercy, cannot be looked 
upon as abſurd or unreaſonable, though 
it be the moſt ſupreme declaration of 


God's mercy and forgiveneſs. For, 


when God condemns, who can ran- 


ſom but God himſelf? Or to whom, 


think you, the glory of man's redemp- 
tion could be, with any propriety, at- 
tributed, but to the Lord of all mer- 


cies 2 


« Mr. Morell, ſaid Horam, there is | 


reaſon and truth in the words of my 
friend, but I am perſwaded few of the 
Chriſtians I have ſeen think ſo ſeriouſly 
of theſe things as you do: Profeſſion, 
without practice, and faith, (I think 
you call it ſo) without a true belief, 
contents your brethren. 
ligion is true, how wicked are the 


greateſt part of the Europeans! I can 


compare. them only to filly women, 


- who ftrive to ſhut out the glories of the 


meridian ſun, that they may poke over 

the dull light of an offenſive lamp.” 

My friend and I had many ſuch con- 
1 5 verſations, 


If your re- 
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verſations, but this in particular I took 
down as ſoon as I left him, becauſe, I 
confeſs, I was very much ſhocked at 
his judicious remarks ; and I am ſure, 
if they make as much impreſſion on 
others, as they did on me, they will 
not be unſerviceable to the world. 


—— — 


Method of hunting the Buffalce, on the 
Mitlifippi. From Charlevoix. 


"HE hunters range themſelves on 

1 four lines, which form a great 
ſquare, and begin by letting fire to 
the graſs and herbs, which are dry and 
very high: Then, as the fire gets for- 


wards, they advance, cloſing their lines: 


The buffaloes, which are extremely 


afraid of fire, keep flying from it, and 


at lat find theniſelves fo crowded 
together, that they are generally every 


one killed. They ſay that a party ſel- 
dom returns from hunting without 
killing fifteen hundred or two thou- 
fand. Butleſt the difterent companies 


| Hhould hinder each other, they all a- 
gree before they ſet out about the 
place where they intend to hunt. There 


are alſo ſome penalties appointed a- 
gainſt thoſe who tranſgrets this rule, 
as well as againit thole who, quirung 
their poſt, give way to the beaſts to eſ- 
Theſe penalties conſiſt in giv- 
ing a right to every perſon to {trip 
thoſe who are guilty, to take away even 
their arms, which is the greateſt at- 
front that can be given to a lavage, 
and to pull down their cabbins. The 
chiefs are ſubject to this penalty, as 
well as the others ; and if any were to 


_ endeavour to exempt them from this 


law, it would raiſe a civil war amongſt 
them, which would not end ſoon. 
The bull, or buffaloe, of Canada, 
is bigger than * ours; his horns are 
low, black, and thort ; he has a great 
beard of hair under his muzzle and a 


great tuft of hair upon his head, which 


talls down upon his eyes, and gives him 
a hideous look. He has a great bump 


Method of hunting the Buffaloe. 


March, 


upon his back, which begins at hi; 
hips, and goes increaſing up to his 
ſhoulders; and this bump is covered 
with hair, ſomething reddiſh, and very 
long; the reſt of the body is covered 
with black wool, which is much valy. 
ed. They ſay that a ſkin of a buffa. 
loe has eight pounds of wool on it. 
This animal has a large cheſt, the bind 
parts ſmall, the tail very ſhort, and 
one can ſcarce ſee any neck it haz, 
but its head 1s bigger than that of the 
European bulls. He runs away gene- 
rally at the fight of any perſon, and 
one dog is enough to make a whole 
herd take to a full gallop, The buffa- 
loe has a good ſmell, and to approach 


him without being perceived near e- 


nough to ſhoot him, you muſt go with 
the wind. When he is wounded hei 
furious, and turns upon the hunters, 
He is as furious when the cows have 
newly calved. His fleſh is good, but 
they ſeldom eat any but that of the 
cows, becauſe the buffaloes are too 
tough. As for his ſkin, there are none 


better; it is eaſily dreſſed, and, though 


very ſtrong, it becomes ſupple like 
the beſt ſhamois. The ſayages make 
ſhields of it, which are very light, and 


which a muſket ball will not eafily 


pierce. 


They find about Hudſon's Bay ano- 


ther bull, whoſe ſkin and wool are the 


ſame with thoſe I have already de- 
ſcribed. This is what M. Jeremy {ays 


of it: © Fifteen leagues from the 


Danes river, is the river of Seals, (0 
called becauſe there are many in the 


place. Between theſe two rivers ther? 
13 a kind of bulls which we call the 
muſk bulls; becauſe they have fo ſtronę 
a ſmell of muſk, that at ſome certain 
times there is no ſuch thing as eating 
their fleſh. Theſe animals have a very 
fine wool, and it is longer than that 
of the Barbary ſheep. I brought ſome 
to France in 1708, of which I had 
ſome ſtockings made, which were 
finer than thoſe made of filk. Theſe 
bulls, though they are ſmaller than 
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longer: Their roots join on the crown 
of the head, and deſcend by the ſide 


of the eyes almoſt as low as the throat; 


afterwards the end riſes up, and forms 
a kind of creſcent. There are ſome 
ſo large, that I have ſeen of them, 


929 


which being ſeparated from the ſkull, 


weighed, both together, ſixty pounds: 


heir legs are very ſhort, ſo that their 
W cool drags upon the grouid when they 
Valk; which makes them ſo deformed, 
that it is difficult at a little diſtance to 
know which way the head ſtands. 
nere are not many of theſe animals, 
bo that the ſavages would ſoon deſtroy 
them, if they were to hunt them. 
Moreover, as their legs are very ſhort, 
hen there is much ſnow they kill them 
With lances, as they are not able then 
to make any ſpeed. 


1 


— 


— 


| Some Account of the Canary Iflands, 


continued. [See p. 97. 


AH JE capital puniſhment in Cana- 


ria was the fame that has been 


| already deſcribed : Other puniſhments 


were exactly according to the Lex Ta- 
lionis, An eye for an eye, a tooth for 


a tooth. 


The trade of a butcher was exerci- 


| {ed only by the dregs of the people, 


and was accounted fo ignominious, 
that no other Canarian would ſuffer 
one of that profeſſion to enter his 
houſe, or touch any thing belonging 


to him; it was even unlawtul for but- 


chers to keep company with any but 
butchers, and when they wanted any 
thing of another perſon, they were 
obliged to point at it with a long 
ſtaff, ſtanding at a conſiderable diſ- 
ange. 18 5 , 

The houſes were built of ſtone, 
without cement, covered with rafters 
and earth, but fo neat and regular that 
they made a beauriful appearance ; 
Oat- 
ins curiouſly dreſſed in the hair; 
their other furniture conſiſted of baſ- 
beats and mats of palin-leaves and ruſhes, 
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W's, have horns much thicker and 
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very curiouſly wrought : The women 


in general were employed in painting 
and dying, and they were very careful 


'to gather the flowers and ſhrubs from 


which they exttacted the colours at 
the proper ſeaſon. Their ſewing thread 
was like what we call cat-gut, made 
of the tendons of ſheep, Fans or 
ſwine; theſe tendons they fir 

ed with butter, and then drying them 
by the fire, they ſplit them into fine 
threads; their neeoles were of bone, 


and their fiſh-hooks of horn ; all the 


veſſels uſed in cookery were of clay, 
baked in the ſun. Their wealth con- 
ſifted wholly of goats and ſheep, with 
a few hogs; their common food was 
barley-meal roaſted, and eaten with 
milk, or goat's fleſh ; but when they 


made a feaſt they dreſſed their goat's 


fleſh with hog's lard, or butter. The 


ground their barley with a hand-mill, 
and they plowed their ground with a 
wooden inſtrument not unlike a hoe, 


with a ſpur or tooth at the end of it, 
on which they fixed a goat's horn ; 
the ground being broken with this 
implement, they took care to water it 
if the rain did not come in its proper 
ſeaſon, bringing water by canals from 


the rivulets for that purpoſe; of the 


corn they reaped only the ears, which 


was the employment of the women; 
theſe ears they threſhed with ſticks, or 
beat with their feet, and then winnow- 


ed with their hands. 5 
They had no fruit but vicacorras, 


mocanes, wild dates, and figs. The 


poor lived on the ſea coaſt, and ſub- 


ſiſted chiefly upon fiſh, which they 
caught in the night by making a blaze 


on the water with torches of pitch- 
pine. 3 


When any of their nobles died. 


they brought out the corps and placed 
it in the ſun, took out the bowels and 
entrails, which they waſhed, and then 


| buried in the earth; the body they 
dried and ſwathed round with banda- 
ges of poat-ſkis, and then fixed it 
upright in a cave cloathed with the 


ſame garments that had covered it a- 
hve: If no cave was at hand they en- 
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cloſed it within looſe ſtones, fo laid as 
not to touch it, and covered it with 
a large ſtone at the top. The lower 
Claſs were buried in pits, and covered 
with dry ſtones; thoſe bodies that 
were not placed upright, were laid with 
their heads towards the North. 


'The inhabitants of Canaria were 
more poliſhed than thoſe of other i- 


ſands, and at the time of the conqueſt 
were governed by two princes who did 
not reign jointly, but one was ſove- 
reign of the diſtrict called Felde, the 
other of the diſtrict called Galdar, 
which were divided from each other 
by a line drawn from the village of 
Jamarazeyte to that of St. Nicholas. 
It had formerly been ruled by chiefs or 
heads of tribes, who preſided over 
{mall circles like pariſhes, but this 
form of government was changed by 
the following accident: 

In the diſtrict of Galdar, which was 
the moſt fertile part of the iſland, there 
lived a virgin lady, whoſe name was 
Antidamana, of great worth and me- 


rit, whoſe wiſdom was held in ſuch e- 
ſteem by the natives, that they applied 
to her to determine their differences, 


and never appealed from her deciſi- 
ons. After ſome years, the chiefs en- 
vying this diſtinction paid to a woman, 
prevailed upon the people to refer 
their cauſes to her deciſion no longer. 
Antidamana, when ſhe found herſelf 
deſerted, having devoted her life to the 
tervice of the public, was ſtung with 
reſentment and indignation ; but her 
underſtanding being equal to her ſen- 
ſibility, the did not induige herſelf in 
idle complaints, nor render herſelf 
cheap by impotent anger; but ſhe went 
to the moſt valiant and prudent of all 
the chiefs of Canaria, whoſe name was 
Gumidaſe, and having related her griev- 
_ ances, ſhe offered him marriage; Gu- 


midaſe glacly conſented, and the mar- 


riage immediately took place: Ihe 
reſicence of this chief was a cave, 
which is now known by the name of 
the Houle of the Knight of Facaracus. 
From this place he diſpenſed his laws, 
and had a great and extenſive influ- 
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ſovereigns of the two diſtricts wheni 


March, 


ence over the people. Soon after hi 
marriage with Antidamana, he found 
various pretences to make war upq 
the other chiefs, and ſucceſſively ſub. 
dued them all, ſo that he became King 
of the whole iſland. He had by hj 
illuſtrious wife a ſon, named Artemiz 
who ſucceeded his parents as ſole king 
of Canaria, who was reigning whe 
John de Betancour invaded the iſland, 
and who fell in battle. Artemis had 
two ſons, who, upon his death, divide 
ed the iſland between them, and wer 
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was ſubdued. Each of theſe prince, 


had a council of fix, called Gayte, WR fent 
who adminiſtered the affairs of govern. D 
ment: The moſt powerful Gayre «f as an 
the diſtrict of Galdar was Ardagoma, thro! 
and Guarinayga was the principal WW day. 
Gavre of Telde, both having very Sevi 
large flocks of ſheep and goats. It was 
happened that their ſhepherds had a ved 
diſpute about paſture, which they re. 0 © 
ferred to their lords, and their lords the 
agreed to determine the difference by ſupe 
a wreſtling match. Ardagoma was ſinc 
much ſtronger than Guarinayga, but, 4 0 
on the other hand, Guarinayga was ſu— The 
perior in activity and ſkill, fo that the Arc 
iſſue of the conteſt was for a time Y 
doubtful. Skill, however, at laſt pre- 7 
vailed over force, and Ardagoma was , 
. thrown to the ground, but availing 9 K 


himſelf of his great ſtrength, he graſp- WF ©* 


ed Guarinayga with ſuch violence, 5 
that finding his breath juſt gone, he ag 


cried out, Do not kill me, I ac- 


knowledge myſelf vanquiſhed; Arda- 225 
goma immediatehy releaſed him, and * 
they afterwards determined the mat- ru 
ter in diſpute in an amicable manner. 55 
Such was the generous magnanimity 4 
of theſe heroes, that when Ardago- 1% 
ma was aſked the event of the combat, 0 
he ſaid that Guarinayga was the vic- 4 
tor; and when Guarinayga was aſked 1 
the ſame queſtion, he antwered that 5 


he had been vanquiſhed by Ardagoma. 5 


In the fatal battle that put an end 7 
to the liberty of this iſland, Ardagoma 3 
was deſperately wounded in the thigh : 


with a lance, as he was bravely hght- 
| ing 
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ing at the head of a choſen body of 
veteran troops, Who, till then, had 
puſhed the Spaniards from their ground, 
and were on the brink of thiowing 


chem into irrecoverable confuſion : On 


the fall of their champion they made 
one violent effort, which, like the a- 
gony of a dying man, exhauſted all 
their ſtrength, and they then fled with 


precipitation, leaving their champion 


Jon the ground behind them. he 
A Spaniards, into whole hands he fell, 
W cured him of his wounds, made him a 
convert to their religion, taught him 
the Caſtalian language, and, ſoon after, 
ſent him into Spain. | 


During his reſidence there, his fame 


as an extraordinary wreſtler was ſpread 


through the country, and being one 


day at the palace of the Archbiſhop at 
© Seville, a peaſant of La Mancha, who 
vas alſo a famous wreſtler, being mo- 
ved with emulation, challenged him 
| to a trial of ſkill: Ardagoma accepted 


the challenge, but, conſcious of his 


| ſuperiority, {aid to him, Brother, 


ſince we are to wreſtle, let us firſt, as 


a token of friendſhip, drink together . 
| The peaſant readily conſented, and 
| Ardagoma taking a glaſs of wine, ſaid 
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to the peaſant, If you can, by your 
ut moſt ſtrength, prevent me from car- 
rying this glaſs of wine to my mouth 
and en it, or cauſe me to ſpill 


one drop of it by the way, then I Will 


wreſtle with you ; but it not, I would 
adviſe you to return home.“ The pea- 
fant immediately affailed him, but 
with no more effect than he would 
have aſſailed a rock; Ardagoma with 
one hand reprefſed all his efforts, and 
continuing at the ſame time immove- 
able, drank off his ine; upon which 
the peaſant, aſtoniſhed at his amazing 
ſtrength, prudently took his adyice 
and ſneaked off *. This happened in 
the preſence of many witneſſes, and 
he was famous for this among many o- 
ther wonderful feats in his own coun- 
try, there being no man in all Canaria 


that could have prevented his drink- 


ing the wine, which he drank in de- 


ſpight of the peaſant of La Mancha. 


He was of a middle ftature, but very 
broad ſhouldered ; his name, Ardago- 


ma, ſignifies in the Canarian language, 


© ſhoulders of rock.” | | 
There were alſo in Canaria two o- 
ther famous wreſtlers named Huane- 


ben and Caylafa. It happened upon 


ſome 


* An incident ſomething like this happened between Thomas Topham, common- 
ly called The ſtrong Man, and a famous boxer, remarkable aiſo for his dexterity 
and firength. Topham then kept the ſign of the Strong Man at Iflington, where 
be exhibited his uncommon proweſs in a great variety of feats, of which Dr. De- 
faguliers has given an account in a paper which he communicated to the Royal Ho- 
ciety, and which is publiſbed in their Memnirs. The athletic hero fat: ſome time 
among his ſpectators with a kind of ſullen diſcontent, and then broke out in a flrain 
of eloquence peculiar to his claſs : What ſignifies this fellow's playing his legerde- 
main tricks; *tis all artifice ; there's many a better man than he is that walks 
the ſtreets every hour in the day; I'll ſhew you preſently what he's made of. 
Upon which he goes dawn to Topham, and gives him a formal chai 
L-fore the company: Topham ſurveyed him with ſome ſurprize and much contempt, 
but yet without any malignity ; Boxing, ſays he, is not my trade, and I have no 
quarrel with you, nor you with me, why then ſhouid we fight? The champion 
now became more Vociferous than before; he miſtook Topham's phlegm for coxvar- 
dice, and inſiſting upon his accepting the challenge, not without ſome terms of re- 
proach. Topham, at length, ſeemed to conſent ; but, Cocky, ſays be, as we fight 
for honour, let us be friends; come, give me your paw. The hero candeſcended tg 
ſreteb out his hand, which Vopham taking Hold of griped it harder and harder, 
till after making many wry faces and contortions, the fellow roared out like a bull ; 
n which Topham immediately letiirg him go, be went quietly back to his ſeat 
| | |  autthuut 


lenge to box him 
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174 Account of the 
{ome public occaſion that they chal- 
lenged each other, and wreſtled 1n the 
prefenceof their countrymen, who were 
aſſembled from all parts as ſpectators. 
Having wreſtled a great while without 
either's gaining any advantage over the 
other, the people at length parted 
them; but Huaneben perceiving that 
Caylafa's ſtrength was not leſſened by 
the conteſt, and feeling that his own 
was not ſufficient to engage him a ſe- 
cond time, cried out, * Are you able 
to perform what I am going to do?” 
Caylafa anſwered, © Jam; upon which 
Huaneben immmediately ran to the 
brow of a precipice, and threw him- 
ſelf down headlong ; Caylafa, diſdain- 
ing to be outdone, inſtantly followed 
him, and thus both periſhed toge- 
ther. 1 
Of PALMA. | 

This iſland was called by the natives 
Bena-hoare ; whence it derives its pre- 
ſent name 1s not certainly known. 


When the Europeans firſt landed upon 


it, it produced no corn, nor any eata- 


ble roots except fern, of which the 
natives made meal; they made meal 


alſo of the ſeed of a ſhrub called ama- 


zante; both theſe ſorts of meal they 
eat mixed with milk or broth; their 


other food was the fleſh of goats, ſheep, 
or hogs, either roaſted or boiled; 


The ſkins of the goats and the ſheep 


Canary Iſlands. 


an inſult from any of his own diſtrict, 


whoſe name the rock ſtill 


March, 
ſerved them for cloathing, and of the 
hogs ſkins they made ſhoes, 

This iſland, like Canaria, was diyi. 
ded into diſtricts, of which there were 
12, and each was governed by its own 
chief. Their police however was not 
ſo good as that of the other iſlands, 
for he was thought the clevereſt fellow 
who could fteal with ſuch addreſs a; 
not to befdiſcovered; and if any one 
was detected, no other puniſhment was 
inflicted upon him than the reſtoration 
of the thing ſtolen. If a man received 
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he thought it mean to complain to 
his chief, he therefore gathered his 
friends and relations together and reta- 
liated the affront, after which they all 
removed, and took up their reſidence 
in another diſtrict. 

Their manner of worſhip was az 
ſingular as their policy. In each dif. 
trict there was a great pillar or pyramid 
of looſe ſtones ; at this pillar the natives 
aſſembled at ſtated times, ſinging and 
dancing round it, wreſtling and perform- 
ing other feats of activity. In one of the 
diſtricts there was a natural pyramid 
upwards of 100 fathoms high, where 
the natives worſhipped their god Idafe, 
retains. 
'They were in perpetual apprehenſion 
of its tumbling down, and therefore 
whenever they killed a ſheep or a goat, 

they 


without ſpeaking a word, to the no ſmall diverſion of the company, from which he 
was ſoon expelled by hoots of deriſion and contempt, and the clamorous applauſe that 
was beſtowed on the man he had inſulted. _ => | 
This Topham had been a ſailor before the maſt on board of a mun of war, and 
vas not conſcious of his own ſuperior ſtrengibh till one day getting drunk, and quir- 
relling with the cook, he pulled aut the iron bars of the grate by laying hold of them 
in the middie, and bending them wiolently forward, ſo as to force off the-rivettings 
at each end. After this the ſhip's company was continually ſoliciting him 19 jhew 
ſome feat of his ftrength; and when they came to Portſmouth, the people that came 
with liquor in a bomb-boat, having heard of his fame, awere wery ſolicitous to ſet 
ſome of his per ſurmances, particularly an old Iriſh woman, who had handed him up 
fame beer in a large ſilver tankard: when the tankard was empty, Topham Held it 
oer the fide of the weſſel to be filled again; upon which the woman cried out, Tom- 
my! do, God love you, let's fee what you can do! Well, ſays Topham, take 
your tankard then ;” and reaching it down, he preſſed it between his finger and 
thumb with ſuch force, that when the old auoman received it, it was as 


* 


pancake. 


Tuſh now, ſaid the old woman, and by jeſus, my dear, why cou!d 


at as da 


not you ſqueeze it without marring the ſhape ? 
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co reſide in the heavens. 
ſuperſtitious notion that the devil, 
whom they called Irvene, frequently 
appeared in the form of a ſhock dog. 


1764. 
they roaſted a piece of it, which they ſent 
with two perſons as a preſent to the rock. 
As they went along, he who carried 


the offering ſang, © It will fall, Idafe;“ 
to which the other replied, © Give to 
it and it will not fall;” they then 
W threw down the meat and both went 
array, leaving it to be devoured by the 
W ravens which hover'd about the rock. 


The natives held the ſun and moon 


in great veneration, and kept an ex- 
ect account of time to know when the 
moon was new or at the full. 
alſo acknowledged one ſupreme deity, 


They 


whon: they called Abora, and believed 
They had a 


When any one of them was taken ill, 
he ſent for his relations and friends, 


and ſaid to them, I want to die; upon 
E which they carried him into a cave, 


where they laid him down upon a bed 


ol goat-ſkins, put a pitcher of milk by 


him, and then cloſing up the mouth 


of the cave, left him to expire by 
= himſelf. They buried their dead in 
caves, and always ſpread the ſkins of 


goats under them, ſaying, it was not 
proper that a dead body ſhould touch 
the ground. 5 
Of TENERIT. 

This iſland was by the natives called 
Chineche; and Tenerife or White 
Mountain, by the natives of Palma; the 
Spaniards have continued the Palma- 
rine name of the place, but the natives 


| they call Guanches, but for what rea- 


ſon is not known. The inhabitants 
of this iſland were generally of a 
middling ſtature ; thoſe who dwelt on 
the North fide were fairer than thoſe 
on the South : A few years before 
the conqueſt it was governed by a 
ſovereign, who left nine ſons, and they 
ſhared the iſland among them, ſo that 
it became divided into nine kingdoms. 
The natives acknowledged a god, 
whom they called Achaman, the ſuſ- 
tainer of heaven and earth. | 
When they were in great diſtreſs for 
want of rain, they ailembled in cer- 
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tain places ſet apart for that purpoſe, 
with their children and flocks, where 
they ſat in a circle on the ground, 
weeping and making a mournful noiſe, 
their flocks bleating at the ſame time 
for want of food, for both nien and 
beaſts on theſe occaſions, were debar- 
red from all kind of ſuſtenance. 


No man was allowed more than one 


wife at a time, but they married with- 
out any regard to kindred, except that 


of a mother or filter, and could put 


away one wife and take another when 
they pleaſed. | | 
The men wore cloaks of goat-ſkins 


dreſſed and ſoftened in butter; the 


women alſo wore-cloaks of the fame 
kind, but longer, with petticoats of 
goat-ſkins underneath; both ſexes 


frequently anointed their bodies with 


ſheep's oil, being remarkably lean, and 
their ſkins very dry. Their language 
differed entirely from thoſe of the o- 
ther iſlands, being very guttural. Ha- 
ving no metal, they uſed a black, hard 
ſtone ſharpened for killing their food, 
and working timber. | - 

Their oftenſive weapons were darts 
made of the pitch-pine, ſharpened and 


hardened in the fire; they uſed alſo a 


kind of ſpear and were extremely 
dexterous in throwing both theſe wea- 
pons, ſo as ſeldom to miſs their mark. 

The inhabitants were divided into 
three claſſes, noblemen, gentlemen, 


created mankind of earth and water, 
and that the nobles were created firſt 
as many women as men, to whom God 


ppc cattle, and every thing neceſſary 


or their ſubſiſtence, but that the num- 
ber appearing to be too ſmall he af- 
terwards created more, whom he alſo 
endowed, but with a more ſparing 


hand, and that the number being ſtill 


inſufficient, he created ſtill more, but 
that to theſe he gave nothing, and 
when they aſked him for flocks of 
ſheep and goats, he bade them go and 


ſerve the others, who would give them 


ſuitenance. 


In the houſe where a huſband and 


wife ſlept, no other perſon was allow- 
| 7 L 2 ed 


and peaſants. They believe that God 
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ed to ſleep, nor did the huſband and 
wife ſleep together, but in ditferent 
beds under the ſame roof ; theſe beds 
were made of herbs or graſs, covered 
with goats ſkins neatly dreſſed and 
ſewed together, with blankets or co- 
verings of the ſame ſtuff. 

'The natives were extremely neat 
and cleanly ; they always waſhed both 
their faces and hands when they aroſe 
from ſleep, when they fat down to eat, 
and when they had eaten. Their food 
was the fleſh of goats and ſheep boil- 
ed or roaſted, which they eat without 
either bread or roots; they alſo eat 
barley-meal roaſted and dreſſed with 


butter and milk; as they had a notion 


that drinking cold water immediately 
after having eaten warm victuals was 
- hurtful to the teeth, they never drank 
till half an hour after their meal. They 


had noother cattle than goats and ſheep. 


| The ground was prepared for feed 
by the men, who hoed it with wooden 
| hoes, and the feed was ſowed by the 
women: They had beans and peas, 
and made a kind of melaſſes from mo- 
canes, by. firſt macerating, and then 
boiling them in water till the whole 
was of a proper conſiſtence. 
They were always attended in their 
wars by their women, who furniſhed 
them with proviſions, and carried off 
and interred the dead. | 
They uſed a kind of embalmment, 
which they practiſed in the following 
manner: They ſtretched the body out 


on a flat ſtone, and embowelled it, 


then waſhed the arm-pits, behind the 
ears, between the fingers, the groin 
and neck, with cold water twice a- 


day 
theſe parts with ſheep's oil, and ſprin- 
kled them with the duſt of decayed 


pine-trees, and a kind of bruſh-wood, 


called by the Spaniards Breſſes, mixed 


with the powder of pumice-ſtone: 


The body was then watched, night 


and day, till it was perfectly dry, af- 
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ago; they were entire, but as light 


tection, ſo that the kindred or friend; 


: after a few days they anointed ther without this ceremony, was liable 


their lips, or pointing to them with 


March, 
ſited in the cave ſet apart by the de. 
ceaſed for his burying-place, without 
any covering. Particular perſons were 
ſet apart for this office. Men were 
embalmed by men, and women b 
women. Two bodies thus embalmed 
were taken out of a cave a few year 


as cork, quite freſh, and without any 
diſagreeable ſmell. _ 

Juſtice was diſtributed among them 
by the king in perfon, affiſted by the 
principal elders. When an offender 
was ſentenced to corporal puniſhment, 
he was laid flat on the ground, and 
the king delivering his ſtaff or ſcep- 
tre to a proper perſon, ordered him 
to give the criminal a certain number 
of blows proportioned to his crime, 
and then commanded him to be taken 
from his preſence. For murder, the 
king took away the criminals cattle 
and effects, and gave them to the te- 
lations of the deceaſed, and banithed 
the murderer from that diftriQ ; but at 
the fame time took him under his pro- 


of the deceaſed might not hurt him. 
They never puniſhed any perſon with 
death, ſaying, that it belonged only to 
God to take away that life which he 
had given. Oe 5 | 

They worſhipped no idol, nor had 
any images of the deity.  _ 

It was a cuſtom among them, that 
when one perſon went to the houſe of 
another, he did not attempt to enter 
it, but fat on a ſtone at the door, and 
either whiſtled or ſung till ſome one 
came out, and defired him to walk in. 
He who went into the houſe of ano- 


to puniſhment, as they reckoned it a 
groſs affront. | | 
They had a wonderful facility in 
counting the number of their ſheep and 
goats, when iſſuing tumultuouſly out 
of a fold, without ſo much as moving 
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1 ter which it was ſwathed in dre{ſed their fingers. 
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159 ſheep, or goat ſkins and girded very = „ 
9 tight with leather thongs, and depo- [To be continued. , 
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The Savoyard Curate's Profeſſion of 
Faith, continued, From Rouſſeau. 
[See p. 107] ' 


AVING thus deduced, from 
the impreſſions of perceptible ob- 


& jects, and that innate principle which 
leads me to judge of natural cauſes, 


the moſt important truths, it remains 
to enquire what maxims I ought to 


E draw trom them for my condu& in life; 


what rules I ought to preſcribe to my- 
ſelf, in order to fulfil my deſtination 
onearth, agreeable to the deſign of him 


Pp who placed me here. 
In eſtabliſhing rules for my conduet 
in lite, I purſue my own method : 


| deduce them not from the ſublime 


principles of philoſophy, but find them 


written in indelible characters on my 
heart. I have only to conſult myſelf 
concerning what I ought to do; all 
that I feel to be right, is right ; what- 


_ ever I feel to be wrong, is _— 
Conſcience is the ableſt of all caſuitts, 


and it is only when we are trafficking 
with her, that we have recourſe to the 


ſubtilties of logical ratiocination. Con- 


ſcience is the voice of the ſoul, the paſ- 
ſions are the voice of the body. Rea- 
{on deceives us often; conſcience ne- 
ver: Conſcience is in the foul, what 
inſtinct is in the body *. Whoever puts 
himſelf under the conduct of this guide, 
purſues the direct path of nature, and 


goodneſs be agreeable to our nature, a 
man cannot be ſound of mind, or per- 
ſectly conſtituted, unleſs he be good. 
On the contrary, if it be not ſo, and 
man is naturally wicked, he cannot be- 
come good without a corruption of 
his nature; goodneſs being evi- 
dently contrary to his conſtitution. 
Formed for the deſtruction of his 
fellow-creatures, as the wolf to de- 
vour its prey, an humane and com- 


If moral 


paſſionate man, would be as depraved 
an animal as a meek and lamb-like 
wolf, while virtue only would leave 
behind it the ſtings of remorſe. 


Let us examine ourſelves, and ſee 


which way our inclinations tend. It 
has been faid, that every thing is in- 
different to us, in which we are not 
intereſted ; the contrary, however, is 
certain, as the ſoothing endearments of 
friendſhip conſole us under affliction ; 
and even in our pleaſures we ſhould be 
too ſolitary, too miſerable, if we had no 
body to partake them with us. If there 
be nothing moral in the heart of man, 
whence ariſe thoſe tranſports of admi- 
ration and eſteem we entertain for he- 
roic actions, and great minds? What 
has this virtuous enthuſiaſm to do with 
our private intereſt? Wherefore do!] ra- 
ther with to be an expiring Cato, than a 
triumphant Czfar ? Deprive our hearts 
of a natural affection for the ſublime 
and beautiful, and you deprive us of 
all the pleaſures of life. The man, 
whoſe meaner paſlions have ſtifled, in 
his narrow ſoul, ſuch delightful ſenti- 
ments ; he, who, by dint of concen- 
trating all his affections within himſelf, 


hath arrived at the pitch of having no 


regard for any one elſe, is no longer 


capable of ſuch tranſports ; his frozen 


heart never flutters with joy ; no ſym- 
pathetic tenderneſs brings tears into 
his eyes; he is incapable of enjoyment; 
the unhappy wretch is void of ſenſi- 
bility ; he is already dead. 

But how great ſoever may be the 


number of the wicked, there are but 
few of theſe cadaverous ſouls, but 


few perſons -ſe inſenſible, if their own 
intereſt be ſet aſide, to what is juſt and 


good. Iniquity never pleaſes, unleſs _ 
we profit by it; in every other caſe it 


is natural for us to defire the protecti- 
on of the innocent. The robber who 
{trips the paſſenger on the highway, 

e | PS 


* To eftabliſh ſuch a principle in brutes, independent of reflection. and every other 
node of thinking, Rouſſeau refers to the propenſity of all dogs to catch males, which _ 
they do not eat; to the ſuppliant attitude in which all puppies throw themfelves, on 
b-ing threatened by their maſters, before they can have acquired ideas, or gained en- 


ferience af clemency, Cc. Fe, 
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will frequently diftribute his ſpoils, to 
cover the nakedneſs of the poor; and 
the moſt barbarous aſſaſſin may be in- 
duced humanely to ſupport a man 
falling 1nto a fit. 

We know that nothing 1s more 
agreeable than the teſtimony of a 
good conſcience. The wicked nian is 
afraid of, and ſhuns himſelf; he turns 


his eyes on every fide, in ſearch of ob- 


jects to amuſe him ; without an oppor- 
tunity for fatire and raillery, he would 
be always fad ; his only pleaſure lies 
in mockery and inſult, On the con- 
trary, the ſerenity of the juſt is inter- 
nal; his ſmiles are not thoſe of malig- 
nity, but joy: The ſource of them 
is tound in himſelf, and he is as chear- 
ful when alone, as in the midſt of an 
aſſembly: he derives not contentment 
from thotze who approach him, but 
coinmunicates it to them. | 
I bere evidently exiſts, therefore, in 
the ſoul of man, an innate principle of 
juſtice and goodneſs ; by which, in 
ſpite of our own maxims, we approve 
or condemn the actions of ourſelves 
and others: To this principle it is that 
1 give the appellation of conſcience. 


At this word, however, I hear the 


clamour of our pretended philoſo- 
phers ; who all exclaim about the miſ- 
takes of infancy, and the prejudices 
of education. There is nothing, they 
| fay, in the human mind, but what is 
inſtilled by experience; nor can we 
judge of any thing but from the ideas 
we have acquired. Nay, they go far- 
ther, and venture to reject the uni- 
verſal ſenſe of all nations; ſeeking 
ſome obſcure example, known only to 
themſelves, to controvert this ſtriking 
uniformity in the judgment of man- 
kind; as if all the natural inclinations 
of man were annihilated by the depra- 
vation of one people, and as if when 


monſters appeared, the ſpecies itſelf 


were extinct. But what end did it 
ſerve to the ſceptical Montaigne, to 
take ſo much trouble to diſcover, in an 
obſcure corner of the world, a cuſtom 
oppoſed to the cormon notions of 
juitice? What end did it anſwer for 


the defire of happineſs. 


to his ſpecies. 


him to place a confidence in the moſt 
ſuſpicious travellers, which he refuſed 
to the moſt celebrated writers ? ſhould 
a whimſical and - uncertain cuſtom, 
founded on local motives unknown 
to us, invalidate a general induction, 
drawn from the united concurtence of 
all nations, contradicting each other 
in every point, and agreeing only in 
this? You pique er Montaigne, 
on being ingenuous and ſincere; give 
us a proof, if it be in the power of a 
philoſopher, of your frankneſs and ve- 
racity : tell me if there be any coun- 
try upon earth, in which an honeſt 
man is deſpicable, and knavery held in 
eſteem? 3 | | 

It is pretended, that every one con- 
tributes to the public good for his own 
intereſt; but whence comes it, that 
the virtuous man contributes to it, to 
his prejudice? Can a man lay down 
his life for his own intereſt ? It is cer- 
tain, all our aCtions are influenced by 


a view to our own good ; but unleſs 


we take moral good into the account, 
none but the actions of the wicked can 
be ever explained by motives of pri- 
vate intereſt. „„ 
To account for virtuous actions, we 
need only to diſtinguiſh between our 


acquired ideas, and our natural ſenti- 


ments ; for we are ſenſible, before we 
are intelligent ;.and, as we do not learn 
to defire our own good, and to avoid 


what 1s evil, but poſſeſs this defire im- 


mediately from nature, ſo the love of 
virtue, and hatred of vice, are as na- 
tural as the love of ourſelves. 

Whatever was the cauſe of our be- 
ing, it hath provided for our preſerva- 


tion, in furniſhing 


agreeable to our conſtitution, nor can 


it poſſibly be denied, that theſe at leaſt 
are innate. Theſe ſentiments are in 
the individual, the love of himſelf, 
averſion to pain, dread of death, and 


cannot be doubted, man is by nature 
a ſocial being, his ſociability abſolute- 
ly requires that he ſhould be furniſhed 
with other innate ſentiments relative 


Now | 


Jus With ſentiments. 


But if, as it 
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Now it is from this duplicate relati- 
on to himſelf, and his fellow- creatures, 
that the impulſe of conſcience ariſes. 
o know what is virtuous, is not to love 
virtue. Man has no innate knowledge 
of virtue; but no ſooner is it made 
known to him by reaſon, than conſci- 
once induces him to love and admire 
it: This is the innate ſentiment I 
mean. 

It is in vain to attempt the eſtab- 
liſament of virtue on the foundation of 
reaſon alone; what ſolidity is there in 
ſich a caſe? Virtue, it is ſaid, is the 
love of order ; but can, or ought, this 
loye of order, to prevail over my own 
happineſs ; Let there be given me a 
clear and ſufficient reaſon for my giving 
e the preference. This pretended 
principle is, at the bottom, only a 
mere play upon words; as I may as 
well ſay, that vice alſo conſiſts in the 
love of order taken in a different ſenſe. 
There is ſome kind of moral order in 
in every thing that has ſentiment and 


intelligence. The difference is, that 


2 good being regulates himſelf accor- 


ding to the general order of things ; 


and a wicked being regulates things 
agreeable to his own private intereſt: 
The latter makes himſelf the center of 
all things, and the former meaſures 
his radius, and diſpoſes himſelf in the 
cucumference. Here he is arranged, 
with reſpect to the common centre, as 
god, and with reſpect to all concentric 
circles, as his ſellow- creature. If 
there be no god, the wicked man only 
reaſons right, the good man is a meer 
. ” 

O man! may you be one day ſen- 
ble how great a weight we are re- 
liered from, when, having exhauſted 
the vanity of human opinions, and 
talted of the bitterneſs of the paſſions, 
we ſee ourſelves at laſt ſo near the 


path to wiſdom ; the reward of our 
cod actions, and the ſource of that 


happineſs we had deſpaired to attain. 
Every duty preſcribed by the laws of 
nature, tho' almoſt effaced from my 
heart by the injuſtice of mankind, a- 


gain revived at the name of that eter- 
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nal juſtice, which impoſed them, and 
was a witneſs to my diſcharge of them. 
I ſee in myſelf nothing more than the 
work and inſtrument of a tuperior Be- 
ing, defirous of, and doing good ; de- 
ſirous alſo of effecting mine, by the 
concurrence of my will to his own, 
and by my making a right uſe of my 
liberty. If I do a good action in ſe- 
cret, I know that it is nevertheleſs 


ſeen, and make the conſideration of 


another life, the rule of my conduct 


in this. If I am ever dealt with un- 


juſtly, I fay to myſelf, that juſt being 
who governs all things, knows how to 
indemnify me. My corporeal neceſſi- 
ties and the miſeries inſeparable from 
this mortal life, make the apprehen- 
ſions of death more ſupportable. I 


have hence ſo many chains the leſs to 


break, when J am obliged to quit this 
mortal ſcene. 

For what reaſon my ſoul is thus ſub- 
jected to my organs of ſenſe, and chain- 
ed to à body which lays it under ſo 
much reſtraint, I know not; nor pre- 
ſume to enter into the decrees of the 
Almighty. But, I may, without te- 
merity, form a modeſt conjecture or 
two on this head. If the mind of man 
had remained perfectly free and pure, 


what merit could he have pretended 


to, in admiring and purſuing that or- 


Rd 


der which he ſaw already eſtabliſhed, 


and which he could lie under no 


temptation to diſturb? It 1s true, he 
would have been happy, but he could 
not have attained that moſt ſublime 
degree of felicity, the glory of virtue, 


and the teſtimony of a good conſci- 


ence; we ſhonld in ſuch a caſe have 
been no better than the angels, and, 
without doubt, a virtuous man will 


be one day much ſuperior. Being 


united on earth to a mortal body, by 
ties not leſs powerful than incompre- 


henſible, the preſervation of that body 
becomes the great concern of the ſoul, 


and makes its preſent apparent inte- 


reſts contrary to the general order of 


things, which it is nevertheleſs capa- 
ble of ſeeing and admiring. It is in 
this ſituation, that the making a good 
| -: me 
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uſe of his liberty becomes at once his 
merit and his reward; and that he 


prepares for himſelf eternal happineſs,in 


combating his earthly paſſions, and pre- 


ſerving the primitive purity of his 


will - 8 
But even ſuppoſing that in our pre- 


ſent ſtate of depravity, our primitive 


propenſi ties were ſuch as they are pre- 
tended to be, yet if all our vices are 
derived from ourſelves, why do we 
complain that we are ſubjected by 


them? The criminals, who pretend 
they are compelled to fin, are as falſe 


as they are wicked: Is it poſſible for 
them not to ſee that the weakneſs they 
complain of 1s their own work ; that 


their firſt depravation was owing to 


their own will ; that by their wilfully 
yielding at firſt to temptations, they at 
length became irreſiſtable? How ea- 
fily might men preſerve the maſtery 
over themſelves and their paſſions, e- 
ven during life, if, before their vicious 


habits are acquired, when the facul- 
ties of the mind are juſt beginning to 
be diſplayed, they ſhould employ 
themſelves on thoſe objects which it is 


neceſſary for them to know, in order 
to judge of thoſe which are unknown ; 


the heart, at a certain age, while it is 
yet free, arduous, reſtleſs and anxious 
after happineſs, 1s ever ſeeking it with 


an impatient and uncertain curioſity ; 


when deceived by the ſenſes it fixes 
on the ſhadow of it, and imagines it to 


be found where it doth not exiſt. 


This illuſion prevailed too long with 


me. | diſcovered it, alas! too late; 


and have not been able entirely to re- 


move it; no, it will remain with me 
as long as this mortal body ; hence, I 


long for the moment when I ſhall ſhake 


off that incumbrance, and be myſelf, 
without inconſiſtency or participation 


with matter, and ſhall depend on my- 
ſelf only to be happy. 

100 anticipate as much as poſſible 
that deſirable ſtate, I exerciſe my mind 
in ſublime contemplations. 


I medi- 
tate on the order of the univerſe, and 
adore its all wiſe creator, whoſe fea- 
tures I trace in his workmanſhip. 


do my work while I receive the re- 


with things were otherwiſe conſtituted 


truth, God ! merciful and juſt ! place- 


7 
With him Jam thus enabled to con- 
verſe; and to exert my faculties in the 
contemplation of his divine eſſence; 
I am affected by his beneficence; [ 
praiſe him for his mercies, but never 
ſo far forget myſelf as to pray. For 
what ſhould I aſk of him? That he 
ſhould for my ſake pervert the order 
of things, and wk miracles in my 
favour ? Shall I, who ought to loye 
and admire above all things that order 
which is eſtablithed by his wildom, 
and maintained by his providence, de- 
fire that ſuch order ſhould be broken 
for me? No, ſuch a raſh petition would 
rather merit puniſhment than accept- 
ance. Nor can I pray to him for the 
power of acting aright ; for why 
ſhould I petition for what he bath al. 
ready given me? Has he not given 
me conſcience to love virtue, reaſon 
to know 'what it is, and liberty to 
make it my. choice? If I do evil, ] 
have no excuſe, I do it becauſe I will; 
to defire him to change my will, is to 
require that of him which he requires 
of me: this would be to defire him to 


ward. Not to be content with my fi- 
tuation in the order of things, is to 
deſire to be no longer a man; it is to 


than they are, to with for evil and diſ- 
order. No, thou ſource of juſtice and 


ing my confidence in thee, the chief 
deſire of my heart is, that thy will be 
done. By rendering my will conform: 
able to thine, I acquieſce in thy good- 
neſs, and conceive mylelf already a 
partaker of thatſupreine felicity which 
is its reward. | | 

The only thing which, under a jul 


diffidence of mytelf, I requeſt of him, 
or rather expect from his juſtice, b 


that he will correct my errors when | 
go aſtray. To be ſincere, however, 
1 do not think my judgment infallible: 
Such of my opinions as ſeem to be bel: 


founded, may, nevertheleſs, be falle 


It is to no purpoſe that the illuſions by 
which I am milled. ariſe from myſelt; 
it is he alone can diſſipate them. 
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; TH E Hiſtory of Kamtſchatha, and 


F Maps and Cuts. 
bourg, in the Ruſſian Language, by Order 
WE of ber Imperial Majeſty, and tranſlated 
© into Engliſh by 
4% Pr. 16s. ſewed. ſefferys.— This 
Work was written by a Muſcovite, one 
Stephen Kraſheninicoff, a perſon, who, 
by application and induſtry, ſupplied 
all defects of birth and education; and 
it was his good fortune to have his ge- 


S K 


the Kurilſti Iſlands ; illu /tr „ 


Publiſhed at Peter ., 


Tames Grieve, M. D. 


nius employed in thoſe ſtudies for 


which it was adapted by nature. 
Three profeſſors of the imperial aca- 


demy of ſciences were appointed by 


the en;preſs Anne of Ruſflia, in 1733, 
to accompany ſome ſea- officers to make 
diſcoveries towards the coaſt of the 
northern ocean, eſpecially towards 
Kamtſchatka; and thoſe three pro- 
feſſors had fix ſtudents for their aſſiſt- 
ants, of whom our Kraſheninicoff was 
one. The profeſſors making a longer 
ſtay than they intended in Siberia, and, 
very poſſibly, backward in ſo incom- 
fortable an expedition, diſpatched our 
author to prepare for their reception 
at Kamtſchatka, where the aſtronomy 
= protetior alone arrived; and thus the 
completion of the diſcovery, and the 
execution of their commiſſion, fell 
upon Kraſheninicoff. He was aſſiſted 
by the ingenious Mr. Steller, who was 
| {ent thither by the imperial academy 


of ſciences tor the ſame . purpoſes. 


Steller died in 1745, and Kraſhenini- 


coff returning to Peterſbourg, having 


laid his diſcoveries before the acade- 


my, it was, by that body, reſolved 
that they ſhould be joined with Mr. 


| »teller's papers, fo that the whole 


might make one work. The work be- 


| fore us is a new acquiſition to general 


hiſtory; for, notwithſtanding ſome 
little inaccuracies, it opens new ſcenes 
of knowledge and information to every 
intelligent mind. The tranſlation it- 


| elf is well executed. [See Extrad in | 


lis Magazine.] 
March, 1764. 
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Obſervations on the Four Goſpels, 
tending, chiefly, to aſcertain the Times 
of their Publication; and to illuflrate 
the Form and Manner of their Compoſi- 
tion. By Henry Owen, D. D. and F. 
R. S. 800. Pr. 25. Payne.—A learn- 
ed, candid, and judicious perforinance. 

Collection of Sermons, preached oc- 
caſionally on various d ubjects. By George 


Harweſt, A. M. Felluau of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. . 8 Pr. 5 5. 


'Tonton.—The ſermons now before us, 
are amongſt the few valuable perfort 
mances that do honour to the preſen- 
age, and bid fair for the approbation 
of poſterity. We have ſcarce ever 
met with more clear and folid argu- 
ments in favour of Chriſtianity, than 
are here produced, enforced with 
greater judgment, or expreſſed with 


more plainneſs and perſpicuity. 


Anecdotes of Painting in England; 
with ſome Account of the principal Art- 
i/ts, and incidental Notes on other Arts 
collected by the late Mr. George Vertue ; 
and now digeſted and publiſhed from his 
original Miſs. By Mr. Horace Walpole. 
Vol. I. Pr. 15s. —Excellent judgment 
moving over the face of unbounded 


extravagance ; fingularity always in- 


diſcriminate, but tometimes juſt ; de- 
ciſion without proof; diffidence with- 
out difficulty; unintelligible upon plain, 
perſpicuous upon abſtruſe, ſubjects; 
and all, according to the operations of 


caprice or prepoſſeſſion, ſeem to form 


ſtriking lines in the performance be- 
fore us. 5 
A Catalogue of Engravers, awho have 


Been born, or reſided in England; di- 


geſted by Mr. Horace Walpole, from tbe 
M. of Mr. George Veriue ; to which. 
is added, an Account of the Life and 
Wirks of the latter. 41e. Pr. 15s, 


We do not clearly comprehend the 


cui bono of this publication, as it is in- 
effectual for ſatisfying that rational 


curioſity for diſtinguiſhing between the 


merits and demerits, the faults and ex- 


cellencies, the originality and the iny- 


tations of the capital painters and en- 
gravers mentioned by Mr. Walpole. 
| Aa Dialogues 
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Dialegues on the Uſe of Foreign Tra- 
vel; confidered as a Part of an Eng- 
liſh Gentleman's Education ; between 
Lord Shaftebury and Mr. Locke. By 
the Editor of Moral and Political Dia- 
Iogues. 8210. Pr. 2s. Gd. Millar. —'The 
work before us 18 written with all that 
elegance of fiy;e and accuracy of rea- 
ſoning, for which this agreeable writer 
[Mr. Hurd] 13 celebrated, and upon a 
ſubje& peculiarly intereſting, the e- 
ducation of youth. 

Some Obſervations on Dr. Brown's 
Diſſertation on the Riſe, c. of Poetry 
and Mufic. In à Letter to Dr. B*###, 
4to. Pr. 25. Gd. Johnſton. —Some of 
the moſt ſpirited and judicious criti- 
ciſins which have appeared in the world 
of letters for ſome time paſt, and ſeem 
to be the work of a very learned and 
ſenſible writer; we with the great 
doctor Brown may not find them unan- 
fwerable. 

An Hiſtorical and Chronological De- 
duction of the Origin of Commerce, from 


the earlieſt Accounts to the preſent Time, 


Oc. By Adam Anderſon, Eſq. In Tavo 
Vols. Folio. Pr. 31. 10s. 
congratulate the public upon the ap- 
pearance of ſo ample and valuable a 
treaſure of real knowledge, collected 
with indefatigable induſtry from al- 
moſt innumerable authors, chiefly thoſe 
of the heſt credit, digeſted into as 
much order as the nature of the com- 
pilation would admit, and interſperſed 
with a variety of judicious remarks 


and obſervations; all tending to the 


moſt noble and uſeful purpoſes, the 
ſupport, convenience, and embelliſh- 
ment of human life in general, and the 
commercial intereſts ot the Britiſh em- 
pire in particular. | 

The Life of the Rt. Hon Sir John 


Holt, Knight, Lord Chief Fuſtice of the 


King's Bench, c. 8. Pr. 25. 6 d. 
Worral.—The editor of this life ap- 


ars to be a man of extenſive reading 


in his profeſſion, and to have ſpared no 
pains in collecting materials for his 
work; which we recommend as curi- 
ous and uſeful, to all gentlemen of the 
law eſpecially. 28 


Literary Intelligence. 


Millar. - We 


March, 
A Collefion of Caſes and Records 


concerning Privilege of Parliament; 
with a few occaſional Remarks upon 
them. $8wq. Pr. is Gd. Whiſton — 
This collection ſeems to have been 
made by one of thoſe Huſſars in li- 
terature, who catch ſubjects as they 


. rife, and ſubſiſt not by the merit of 


their writings, but by the 
of their theme. 

The Garretteer. A Satire. 4to. Pr, 
15s. Hinxman.—The moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed Hero of this poem 1s the Author 
himſelf, of whoſe garretical habitation 
we have no manner of doubt. He 
introduces to himſelf a ſtranger, with 
whom he has a moſt ſtupid converſati- 
on about nothing, or, what is the fame 
thing, about himſelf. | 

Fragments and Anecdotes, proper to 
be read, at the preſent Cri ſis, by every 
honeft Engliſhman. 809. Pr. 6d. Willi- 
ams.—[Inſtead of every honeſt Engliſh- 


popularity 


man, read — every ſleepy Engliſhman, 


noſtro periculo and then the title-page 
will be properly adapted to the pam- 
phlet. | 

Each Sex in their Humour : or, the 
Hiſtories of the Families of Brightley, 
Finch, Forteſcue, Shelburne, and Stevens. 
Written by a Lady of Quality, Ic In Two 
Vols. 12mo. Pr. 6s Noble. Re-print- 
ing for P. Wilſon. —Pretty love-ſtories, 
invented or related, as it 1s faid, by a 
lady of quality, and entitled, Each 
Sex in their Humour ; as much as to 
ſay, Love is the humour of both ſexcs, 
and doubtleſs it is, at a proper, and 
ſometimes an improper, ſeafon of lite. 
The facts, whether real or imaginary, 
are not ill related: and, on the whole, 
the performance may be read by a lady, 
without tear of meeting with any 
thing to offend her delicacy, and with 
a juſt expectation of finding many ſen- 
timents that will afford her both en- 
tertainment and inſtruction. 

VV 

A Colloquial Eſſay on the Liberal E. 

ucation, and other intereſting Subjecls. 
Publiſhed by Order of the Mileſian Club. 
Number I, $wa. Pr. 6d. b. Wilſon. 
| ; | Poetry. 
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With ſome Account of the Life and 
Writings of the Author. [See p.116.] 


The Life of Mr. WILLIAM COLLINS. 


R. William Collins was born at 
Chicheſter in Suſſex, in the year 
1721 : in which city his father was a 
reputable tradeſman. He was admit- 
ted a ſcholar of Wincheſter college, 
Feb. 23, 1733, Where he ſpent ſeven 
years under the care of the learned Dr. 
Burton. In the year 1740, in conſi- 
deration of his merit, he was placed 
firſt in the liſt of thoſe ſcholars who are 
elected from Wincheſter college to 
New college in Oxford : but no vacan- 
cy happening at the latter, he was en- 
eted, the ſame year, a commoner of 
Queen's college, Ox. and July 29, 1741, 
was elected a demy, or {cholar, of 
Mezgdalen college in the fame uniyer- 
fitv. At ſchool he began to ſtudy po- 


_ etiy and criticiſm, particularly the lat- 
ter. The following epigram, made by 


hin while at Winchetter-ſchool, diſ- 
covers a genius, and turn of expreſſion, 
very rarely to be met with 1n juvenile 
compoſitions. 


To «Miſs AuRELIA C R, on her 
weeping at her Siſter's Wedding. 


Eaſe, fair Aurelia, ceaſe to mourn; 
Lament not Hannah's happy ſtate; 

You may be happy in your turn, 

And ſeize the treaſure you regret. 


With Love united Hymen ſtands, 


And ſoftly whiſpers to your charms; 
Meet but your lover in my bands, 
* You'll find your ſiſter in his arms.” 


His Latin exerciſes were never fo 


much admired as his Engliſh. — At 
Oxford he wrote the epiſtle to Sir Tho- 


mas Hanmer, and Oriental eclogues, 
which were firſt publiſhed in 1742, 
under the title of Perſian eclogues. 
About the year 1743, he left Oxford, 
having taken the degree of bachelor of 
arts, weary of the confinement and 
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ODES. By WILLIAM CoLlrlins. 


uniformity of an academical life; fond- 
ly imagining that a man of parts was 
ſure of making his fortune in London; 
and ſtruck with the name of author 
and poet, without conſulting his friends, 
he immediately removed to town, and 
raſhly reſolved to live by his pen, with- 
out undertaking the drudgery of any 
profeiſion. Here he ſoon diilipated his 
ſmall fortune, to compenſate for which, 
he projected the hiſtory of the revival 
of learning in Italy, under the pontifi- 
cates of Julius II. and Leo X. His 
ſubſcription for this work not anſwer- 
ing his expeCtations, he engaged with 
a bookſeller, to tranſlate Ariftotie's Po- 
etics, and to illuſtrate it with a large 
and regular comment. This icheme 
alſo being laid aſide, he turned his 
thoughts to dramatic poetry, and be- 
ing intimately acquainted with the ma- 
nager, reſolved to write a tragedy, 
which however he never executed. In 
the year 1746 he publiſhed his odes ; 
and ſhortly after went abroad to our 
army in Flanders, to attend his uncle, 
colonel Martin, who, dying foon after 
his arrival, left him a conſiderable for- 
tune; which however he did not live 
long to enjoy, for he fell into a nervous 
diſorder, which continued, with but 
ſhort intervals, till his death, which 
happened in 1756, and with which diſ- 
order his head and intellects were at 
times affected. | 
For a man of ſuch an elevated ge- 
nius, Vir. Collins has wrote but little : 
his time was chiefly taken up in laying 
extenſive projects, and vaſt deſigns, 
which he never even begun to put in 
execution. | | 
We have been favoured with the fol- 
lowing account of Mr. Collins by a 
gentleman, deſervedly eminent in the 
republic of letters, who knew him in- 
timately well. 3 
Mr. Collins was a man of extenſive 
literature, and of vigorous faculties. 
He was acquainted not only with the 
learned tongues, but with the Italian, 
| A a 2 French, 
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French, and Spaniſh languages. He had 


employed his mind chiefly upon works 
of fiction, and ſubjects of fancy; and, 

by indulging ſome peculiar habits of 
thought, was eminently delighted with 
thoſe flights of imagination which paſs 
the bounds of nature, and to which 
the mind is reconciled only by a paſ- 
five acquieſcence in popular traditions. 

He loved fairies, genii, giants, and 


monſters; he delighted to rove through 


the meanders of inchantment, to gaze 
on the magnificence of golden palaces, 
to repoſe by the waterfalls of Elyſian 
gardens. This was however the cha- 
racter rather of his inclination than his 
genius, the grandeur of wildneſs, and 


the novelty of extravagance, were al- 


ways deſired by him, but were not al- 
ways attained. But diligence is never 
wholly loſt: 
cauſed harſhneiſs and obſcurity, they 
likewiſe produced in happier moments 
ſublimity and ſplendour. This 1dea, 
which he had formed of excellence, led 


him to oriental fictions, and allegorical 


Imagery ; and, perhaps, while he was 
intent upon deſcription, he did not ſuf- 
ficiently cultivate ſentiment: his po- 
ems are the productions of a mind not 
deficient in fire, nor unfurniſhed with 


knowledge either of books or life, but 


Fe anewhat obſtructed in its progreſs, by 


deviation in queſt of miſtaken beau- 


ties. 

His morals were pure, and TH opi- 
nions pious. In a long continuance of 
poverty, and long habits of diſſipation, 
it cannot be expected that any charac- 
ter ſhould be exactly uniform. There 
is a degree of want by which the free- 
dom of agency is almoſt deſtroyed, and 
long affociation with fortuitous compa- 
nions will at laſt relax the ſtrictneſs of 
truth, and abate the ſervour of ſince- 


rity That this man, wiſe and virtu- 


ous as he was, paſſed always unentang- 
led through the ſnares of life, it would 
be prejudice and temerity to affirm. 


But it may be ſai , that at leaſt he pre- 
ſerved the ſource of action unpolluted, - 


that his principles were never ſhaken 
that his diſtinctions of Fight and wrong. 


Odes by Mr. William Collins. 


if his efforts ſometimes 


March, 
were never confounded, and that his 
faults had nothing of malignity or de- 
ſign, but proceeded from ſome unex- 
pected preſſure, or caſual temptation, 
The latter part of his life cannot he 
remembered but with pity and ſadneſs. 
He languithed ſome years under that 
depreſſion of mind which enchains the 
faculties without deftroving them, and 
leaves reaſon the knowledge of right, 


without the power of purſuing it. 


Theſe clouds, which he found gather- 
ing on his intellects, he endeavoured 
to diſperſe by travel, and paſſed into 
France, but found himſelf conitrained 
to yield to his malady, and returned : 
he was for ſome time confined in a 
houſe of lunatics, and afterwards re- 
tired to the care of his filter in Col- 
cheſter, where death at laſt came to 
his relief. | 

After his return fda France, the 
writer of this character paid him a viſit 


at Iſlington, where he was waiting for 


his ſiſter, whom he had directed to 
meet him: there was then nothing of 
diſorder diſcernable in his mind by any 
but himſelf, but he had then withdrawn 
from ſtudy, and travelled with no other 
book than an Engiith teſtament, fuch 
as Children carry to the ſchool ; when 
his friend took 1t into his hand, out of 
curioſity to ſee what companion a man 


of letters had choſen, „I have but 


one book,” fays Collins, “ but that 


a is the beſt.” 


I. ODE to Pity. 


Thou, the friend of man aſſi gn'd, 
With balmy hands his wounds to 
And charm his frantic woe: I bind, 


When firſt Diſtreſs, with dagger keen, 


Broke forth to waſte his deſtin'd ſcene, 
His wild unſated foe ! 


By Pella's * Bard, a magic n name, 

By all the griefs his thought could 
Receive my humble rite: Iframe, 

Long, Pity, let the nations view 


Thy ſky-worn robes of tendereſt blue, 


And eyes of dewy light! 
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* Euripides. 
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1764. 
But wherefore need | wander wide 
To old lliſſus' diſtant fide, 


Deterted ſtream, and mute? 


| Wild Arun * too has heard thy ſtrains, 


And Echo, *midſt my native plains, 
Been ſooth'd by Pity's lute. 


There firſt the wren thy myrtles ſhed. 


. On gentleſt Otway's infant head, 
A ' "To him thy cell was ſhown ; 


And while he ſung the female heart, 
With youth's ſoft notes unſpoil'd by art, 
Thy turtles mix'd their own. 


Come, Pity, come, by fancy's aid, 
Eren now my thoughts, relenting maid, 
Thy temple's pride deſign : 
Its ſouthern ſite, its truth compleat 
Shall raiſe a wild enthuſiaſt heat, 
In all who view the ſhrine. 


There Picture's toils ſhall well relate, 
How chance, or hard involving fate, 
O'er mortal bliſs prevail: | 
The buſkin'd Muſe ſhall near her ſtand, 
And ſighing prompt her tender hand, 


D 


With each diſaſtrous tale: 


There let me oft, retir'd by day, 

In dreams of paſſion melt away, 
Allow'd with thee to dwell: 

Therewaſte the mournful lamp of night, 

Till, Virgin, thou again delight 

To hear a Britiſh thell ! 


II. ODE 10 Simplicity. 


\ Thou by Nature taught, 
To breathe her genuine thought, 


In numbers warmly pure, and ſweetly . 


Who firſt on mountains wild, { ſtrong: 


In Fancy, lovelieſt child, {of ſong, 


Thy babe,orPleaſure's,nurs'd the pow'rs 


'Fhou, who with hermit heart 
Diſdain'ſt the wealth of art, 
And gauds, and pageant weeds, and trail- 
But com'ſt a decent maid, [ing pall: 
In Attic robe array'd, [call! 
O chaſte, unboaſtful nymph, to thee J 


By all the honey'd ſtore 
On Hybla's thymy ſhore, 


mm 


Odes by Mr. William Collins. 


| Sooth'd ſweetly fad Electra's poet's ear: 


dear, 


By all her blooms, and mingled murmurs 


— — 


* A river in Suſſex. 


185 
By her, whoſe love-lorn woe, 
In evening muſings ſlow, 


By old Cephiſus deep, 

Who ſpread his wavy ſweep [retreat, 
In warbled wanderings round thy green 

On whoſe enamel'd ſide, 

When holy Freedom dy'd, 


No equal haunt allur'd thy future feet, 


O ſiſter meek of truth, 
To my admiring youth, 

Thy ſober aid and native charms infuſe! 
The flowers that ſweeteſt breathe, 
'Tho' beauty cull'd the wreath, [hues. 

Still aſk thy hand to range their order'd 


While Rome could none eſteem, 
But virtue's patriot theme, [band : 

You lov'd her hills, and led her laureate 
But ſtaid to ſing alone 


To one diſtinguiſh'd throne, [land. 


And turn'd thy face, and fled her alter'd 


No more, in hall or bower; 
The paſſions own thy power, mean: 


Love, only love her forceleſs numbers 


For thou haſt left her ſhrine, 


Nor olive more, nor vine, ſſcene. 


'Tho' taſte, tho' genius bleſs 
To ſome divine exceſs, [the whole ; 
Faint's the cold work till thou inſpire 
What each, what all ſupply, 
May court, may charm our eye, [ſoul! 
Thou, only thou, can'ſt raiſe the meeting 
Of theſe let others aſk, 
To aid ſome mighty taſk, 
I only ſeek to find thy temperate vale : 
Where oft my reed might ſound 


To maids and ſhepherds round, ſtale. | 
And all thy ſons, O Nature, learn my 


M. 0 DE. 


Writtenin the beginning of the year 1746. 


H ſleep the brave, who ſink to 
reſt, 1 | 


By all their country's wiſhes bleſt ! 


When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow'd mold, 

She there ſhall dreſs a ſweeter ſod, 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 


Shall gain thy feet to bleſs the ſervile 
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186 Odes by Mr. William Collins. 


By Fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unſeen their dirge is ſung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bleſs the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom ſhall a-while repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there ! 


„ 
To a Lady, on the death of Colonel 


CHARLES Ross, in the action at 
Fontenoy. Written May 1745. 


Hile, loſt to all his former mirth, 

Britannia's genius bends . to 

And mourns the fatal day: [earth, 

While ſtain'd with blood he ſtrives to 

Unfeemly from his ſea-green hair tear 
The wreaths of chearful May: 


The thoughts which muſing pity pays, 


And fond remembrance loves to raiſe, 


Your faithful hours attend: 
Srill Fancy, to herſelf unkind, 
Awakes to grief the ſoften'd mind, 

And points the bleeding friend. 


By rapid Scheld's deſcending wave 


His country's vows ſhall bleſs the grave, 


Where'er the youth is laid: 
That ſacred ſpot the village hind 


With every ſweeteſt turf ſhall bind, 
And Peace protect the ſhade. 


Beſt youth, regurdfat of thy doom ®, 


Aerial hands ſhall build thy tomb, 
With ſhadowy trophies crown'd : 


While Honour bath'd in tears ſhall rove 
To figh thy name thro” every grove, 


And call his heroes round 


Ihe warlike dead of every age, 


Who fill the fair recording page, 
Shall leave their fainted reft : 

And, half-reclining on his ſpear, 

Each wondering chief by turns appear, 
Jo hail the blooming gueſt. 


Der him, a hooſe oom thy virtues grieve, | 
Aerial forms ſhall ſit at eve, 6 


And bend the penfive head ! 
And, fallen to fave his injur'd land, 
Imperial Homour's awful hand 


Shall point bis lonely bed! 


* In Dodfley's colleFion of poems, wal” 
1. flanza 4. runs thus ;— 


ted in Dodſley. 


Old Edward's ſons, unknown to yield, 

Shall croud from Creſſy's laurell'd field, 
And gaze with fix d delight; 

Again for Britain's wrongs they feel, 

Again they ſnatch the gleamy ſteel, 
And wiſh tl avenging fight. 


But lo where, ſunk in deep deſpair 4, 

Her garments torn, her boſom bare, 
Impatient Freedom lies! 

Her matted treſſes madly ſpread, 

To every ſod, which wraps the dead, 
She turns her joyleſs eyes. 


Ne'er ſhall ſhe leave that lowly ground, 


Till notes of triumph burſting round 
Proclaim he: reign reſtor'd : 
Till William ſeek the fad retreat, 
And, bleeding at her ſacred feet, 
Preſent the fated ſword. 


If, weak to ſoothe fo ſoft an heart, 
Theſe pictur'd glories nought impart, 
Fo dry thy conſtant tear: 
If yet, in Sorrow's diſtant eye, 
Expos'd and pale thou ſeeſt him lie, 
Wild war inſulting near 
Where'er from time thou court'ſt relief, 
The Muſe ſhall ſtill, with ſocial grief, 
Her gentleſt pronuſe keep, 
Even humble Harting's cottag'd vale 
Shall learn the fad repeated tale, 
And bid her ſhepherds weep. 


V. ODE to Peace. 


"YN Thou, who bad'ſt thy turtles bear 
Swift from his graſp thy golden 


And fought thy native ſkies: [hair, 
WhenWar, by vultures drawn from far, 


To Britain bent his iron car, 
And bad his ſtorms ariſe ! 


Tir'd of his rude tyrannic ſway, 


Our youth ſhall fix ſome feſtive day, 


His fallen ſhrines to burn: [ipheres, * 
But thou, who hear'ſt the turning 


What ſounds may charm thy partial 
And gain thy bleſt return! ears, 


O Peace, thy injur'd robes up-bind, 

O rife, and leave not one behind 
Of all thy beamy train: 

| | The 


—— 


+ The 7th and 800 ſlangas are omit. 
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2 vyne Britiſh lion, Goddeſs ſweet, 
1d, lies ſtretch'd on earth to kiſs thy feet, 
eld, . And own thy holier reign. 
1 f Let others court thy tranſient ſmile, 
1 hut come to grace thy weſtern iſle, 
; = By warlike Honour led! 
| N And, while around her ports rejoice, 
7, V hile all her ſons adore thy choice, 
, With him for ever wed! 
. VI. OD E. The Manners. 
id, | 
E TaArewell, for clearer ken deſign'd, 
und, The dim- diſcover'd tracts of mind: 
0 Ituths which, from action's paths re- 
6 tir'd, 
Mi ſilent ſearch in vain requir'd! 
No more my fail that deep explores, 
No niore ] ſearch thoſe magic ſhores, 

u kat regions part the world of foul, 
rt, Or whence thy ſtreams, Opinion, roll : 
E [cer J round ſuch Fairy field, 

Some power impart the ſpear and ſhield, 
A Ar which the wizzard Pailions fly, 
57 which the giant Follies die! 
| Farewell the porch, whoſe roof 1s 
lief, 0 | 5 5 
97 e 1 
Arch'd with th'enlivening olive's green: 
Where Science, prank'd in tiſſued veſt, 
a By Reaſon, Pride, and Fancy creft, 
Comes like a bride, fo trim array'd, 
o wed with Doubt in Plato's ſhade! 
Youth of the quick uncheated fight, 
Thy walks, Obfervance, more invite! 
bear WW © thou, who lov'ft that ampler range, 
Iden M bere life's wide proſpects round thee 
hair, | change, 1 
far, And, with her mingling ſons ally'd, 
| Throw'ſt the prattling page aſide: 
Jo me in converſe ſweet impart, 
Toread in man the native heart, 
7 To learn, where SCIENCE ſure is found, 
es, From Nature as ſhe lives around: 
ning and gazing oft her mirror true, 
rk Zu turns each ſhitting image view | 
ears, Il meddling Art's officious lore, 


Reverſe the leſſons taught before, 
, Alluring from a ſafer rule, 
To dream in her enchanted ſchool ; 


laſt bleſt this ſocial ſcience moſt. 


Odes by Mr. William Collins. 


Thou,heay'n,whate'er of great weboaſt, 


i 
[ 
| 
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Retiring hence to thoughtful cell, 
As Fancy breathes her potent ſpell, 
Not vain ſhe finds the charmful taſk, 
In pageant quaint, in motley maſk, 
Behold, before her muſing eyes, 
The countleſs Manners round her riſe; 
While ever varying as they pals, 
To fome Contempt applies her glaſs : 
With theſe the white-rob'd Maids com- 
bine, | 
And thoſe the laughing Satyrs join! 
But who is he whom now ſhe views, 
In robe of wild contending hues? 
Thou by the paſſions nurs'd; I greet 
The comic ſock that binds thy feet! 
O Humour, thou whoſe name is known, 
To Britain's favour'd ifle alone: 
Me too amidſt thy band admit, [ Wit, 
There where the young-ey'd healthſul 
(Whote jewels in his criſped hair 
Are plac'd each other's beams to ſhare, 
Whom no delights from thee divide) 
In laughter loos'd attends thy fide! 
By old Miletus * who fo long 
Has ceas'd his Jove-inwoven fong : 
By all you taught the 'Tuſcan maids, 
In chang'd Italia's modern ſhades : 
By him + whoſe Knight's diitinguiſh'd 
Refin'd a nation's luſt of fame; ſ name 
Whoſe tales even now, with echoes 
Caſtilia's Mooriſh hills repeat: [ſweet, 
Or him , whom Seine's blue nymphs 
deplore, Bo | 
In watchet weeds on Gallia's ſhore, 
Who drew the ſad Sicilian maid, 
By virtues in her fire betray'd: | 
O Nature boon, from whom proceed 
Each forceful thought, each prompted 


If but from thee I hope to feel, [deed; 


On all my heart imprint thy teal! 

Let ſome retreating Cynic find 
Thoſe oft-turn'd fcrolls I leave behind, 
The Sports and I this hour agree, 
To rove thy ſcene-full world with thee! 


* Alluding to the Milefian tales, ſume 
of the earlieſt romances. 
+ Cervantes. TT | 
4 Monſieur Le Sage, author of the in- 
comparable adventures of Gil Blas de 


Santillune, who died in Paris in the 
year 1745. 
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Shall ſadly ſeem in Pity's ear 


188 Ode by Mr. William Collins. 


VII. ODE on the Death of Mr. James 
Thomſon. * 


IN yonder grove a Druid lies [wave ! 

1 Where ſlowly winds the ſtealing 

The Year's beſt ſweets ſhall duteous rite 
To deck its Poet's ſylvan grave! 

In yon deep bed of whiſpering reeds 
His airy harp + ſhall now be laid, 
That he, whoſe heart in ſorrow bleeds, 

May love thro' life the foothing ſhade. 


Then maids and youths ſhall linger here, 


And while its ſounds at diſtance ſwell, 
[knell. 
To hear the Woodland Pilgrims 


Remembrance oft ſhall haunt the ſhore 
When Thames in ſummer-wreaths 


And oft ſuſpend the daſhing oar [isdreſt, 


To bid his gentle ſpirit reſt ! 


And oft as Eaſe and Health retire 
To breezy lawn, or foreſt deep, 
The friend ſhall view yon whitening 1 
ſpire, : 
And *mid the varied landſcape weep. 


But thou, who own'ft that earthy bed, 


Ah! what will every dirge avail? 


Or tears, which Love and Pity ſhed 
That mourn beneath the gliding fail! 


Yet lives there one, whoſe heedleſs eye 


Shall ſcorn thy pale ſhrine glimmer- 


ing near ? 


With him, ſweet Bard, may Fancy die, 
And Joy deſert the blooming year. 
But thou, lorn Stream, whoſe ſullen tide 


No ſedge-crow i'd Siſters now attend, 
Now waft me from the green hill's ſide 


Whoſe cold turt hides the buried 
Friend! 1 
And ſee, the fairy valleys fade, 
Dun Night has veil'd the ſolemn view! 


—Yet once again, dear parted Shade, 


Meek Nature's Child again adieu! 


* The ſcene of the fullowing tangas | 


is ſuppoſed to lie on the Thames near 


Richmond. 


+ The harp of Aolus, of which ſee 


@ deſcription in the Caſtle of Indolence. 


l Richmond church, 


* 


M.,arch, 
The genial meads atlign'd to bleſs 
Thy life, ſhall mourn thy early doom, 
Their hinds, and ſhepherd- girls ſhall 
dteſs 
With ſimple hands thy rural tomb. 


Long, long, thy ftone and pointed clay 
Shall melt the muſing Briton's eyes, 

O] vales, and wild woods, ſhall he ſay, 
In yonder grave your Druid lies ! 


VIII. ODE to Evening. 


FF aught of oaten ſtop, or paſtoral 


long *, _ [thine ear, 


May hope, O penſive Eve, to ſoothe 


Like thy own brawling ſprings, 
Thy ſprings, and dying pales, 


O Nymph reſerv'd, while now the 
bright-hair'd ſun [ ſkirts, 

Sits in yon weſtern tent, whoſe cloudy 
With brede ethereal wove, 


O'erhang his wavy bed : 


Now air is huſh'd, fave where the weak- 

"eyed bat; [thern wing, 

With ſhort ſhrill ſhrieks flits by on lea- 
Or where the beetle winds 
His ſmall but ſullen horn, 


As oft he riſes midſt the twilight path, 
Againſt the pilgrim born in heedleſs 
* | 

Now teach me, Maid compos'd, 
To breathe ſome ſoften'd ſtrain, 
Whoſe numbers ſtealing thro' thy dark- 
ning vale, = | 
May not unſeemly with its ſtillneſs ſuit, 
As muſing flow, I hail 
Thy genial lov'd return! 


For when thy folding ſtar ariſing ſhow: 

His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant Hours, and Elves 
Who ſlept in buds the day, 


— ” * — 


9 —— — — —_—_ — 


* Stanza 1. in Dodſley is printed thus :— 


If aught of oaten ſtop, or paſtoral ſong, 
May hope, chaſte Eve, to ſooth thy 
modeſt ear, 
Like thy own ſolemn ſprings 
Thy Oe. 3 


, 


And © 


Olute 
feet. 
114. 
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And many a Nymp who wreathes her And havalers brown, and dim-diſcover'd 
brows with ſedge, [lier ſtill, ſpires, [o'er all 
And ſheds the freſhening dew, and love- And hears their ſimple bell, and marks 
The penſive Pleaſures ſweet Thy dewy fingers draw 
Prepare thy ſhadowy car. The gradual duſky veil. 
Then let me rove ſome wild and heathy While Spring ſhall pour his ſhowers, as 
ſcene *, oft he wont, [eſt Eve! 


Or find ſome ruin midſt its dreary dells, 
Whoſe walls more awful nod 
By thy religious gleaims. 


Or i{ chill bluſtring winds, or driving 
rain, hut, 

Prevent my willing feet, be mine the 
That from the mountain's ſide, 
Views 8 and —— floods, 


n „ —. 


* gamer 8 ad gin Dodfley Pand 
thus : 


Then lead, calm Vat refs Where ſome 
ſheety lake 


Cheers the lone heath, or ſome time. bal 


low'd pile, 
Or upland fallows grey 
Reflef its laſt cool gleam. 
But wwhen chill bluſtering winds, or driv- 
ing rain, 


Forbid my Wy BD Eo. E. 


_— 


And bathe thy breathing treſſes, meek- 
While ſummer loves to ſport 
Beneath thy lingering light: 


While fallow Autumn fills thy lap with 
leaves, Jair, 
Or Winter, yelling thro' the troubſcus 
Affrights thy ſhrinking train, 
And rudely rends thy robes: 


So long regardful of thy quiet rule * 
Shall F ver Friendfhip, Science, finil- 
ing Peace, 
Thy gentleſt influence own, 
And love thy favourite name ! 


— 


* Laſt 7 thus — 


So long, ſure. found beneath the 1 
ed, [lig'd Health, 
Shall Fancy, Friendſhip, Science, roſe- 
Thy gentleſt influence own, 
And hymn thy favourite name. 


—_ 
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GREAT-BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


WrDpnEsDaAY, February 22, 1764 
A Letter from Meer Ally Cawn, to 
the Fafi-India Company. Tranſlated 
from the Original in the Mooriſh 
Language. 
« MASTERS, 
WV allow you the right of depo- 
ſing the Kings of the Eaſt, at 
your will and pleaſure. It is yours 
to give empire, it is yours to take 
away ; and whether you dethrone us, 


right, or wrong, we will allow it to 


be right. As our throne, crown, 

globe and ſceptre, to ſpeak in your 

l.uropean language, are in your ab- 

ute power, and our treaſures at your 

'cet, or where you Few to 1 ah 
Viarch, 1754. 


them; and as we at too, that all 
theſe are at the diſpoſal of your ware- 
houſe-keepers, clerks of the merchants, 
accountants, ſub- accountants 
writers; we could wiſh that when you, 
or your ware-hoyſe-keepers, clerks 
of the merchants, accountants, ſub- 
accountants or writers, have condeſ- 
cended to make a king or Nabob, you 
would permit him to enjoy his dignity 


in peace, and ſuffer him, and his fub- 
jects, to keep the ſmall property JW. 
generoſity bas left them in ſecurity. 


Iam; 
My moft powerful maſters, 
Nabob, at your will and pleaſure, 
Meer Jafher Ally Cawn.” 
A a coachmanò having many 


preſents to bring to town, and only 
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The freedom of the guild of mer- 


chants, Dublin, has been voted, in a 
gold box, to the right hon. fir Charles 
Pratt, knt. lord chief juſtice of his 


majeſty's court of common pleas in 


England, as a teſtimony of their ſenſe 


of his fidelity to his majeſty, at 


ſeeing the principles of liberty vin- 
_ dicated and maintained, and the rights 
of the ſubject protected, by the juſt 


determinations, and ſpirited conduct, 


of this great officer on ſeveral occaſi- 
ons. This example hath been follow- 
ed by the cities of Londen, Exeter, &c. 


SATURDAY 26. 


A ſeditious libel, entitled Dreir. b 


Ney, &c. [See p. 129.] was, purſuant 


to an order of the houſe of peers, 


burnt by the common hangman, before 
 Weftminſter-hall-gate ; and, on the 


Monday following, before the royal 
exchange. 


A repeating watch in a ring, is ma- 


king for his majeſty, by Mr. Arnold, 


in Devereux-court, Temple-bar. This 


p 
1 — Penner ea ogg EI IO <2" ey 
LEY 44 1 — 
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two ſchool-boys inſide paſſengers, 
thought it no unbecoming liberty to 
ſtow the inſide of the coach with as 
many of them as he poſlibly could, 
which he accordingly did. The lads, 
highly affronted at the inſolence of the 
fellow, were determined to be even with 
him, but were ſome time at a loſs for 
means : however at laſt they conclu- 
ded on a ſcheme which anſwered their 
end admirably well; for it ſerved to 
paſs away their time on the road, as 
well as to compleat their revenge. 
The ſcheme was to change turkeys 
into chines, and chines into turkeys, 

Kc. by ſhifting the directions: and ac- 
cordingly after dinner they ſet about 
it, and metamorphoſed the whole car- 
go before they reached London. 
This occaſioned infinite contuſion ; 
for a family that had advice of a chine, 
and provided in expectation of one, 
received a turkey, and fo vice werſa. 
The coachman too, the next time he re- 
turned to town, was haraſſed to death 
with meſſages from this and that per- 
ſon to rectify the above miſtakes. 


March, 


curious piece of mechaniſin is leſs in 
circumference than a ſilver to- pence; 
it repeats the hours, quarters, and 
half- quarters, and runs upon diamonds; 
the horizontal wheel and pinions are 
equal in weight only to the 16th part 
of a grain of gold, and the pendulum 
and ſpring equal in weight only to 


the 200th part of a grain. 


Monpay 27. 

Biſhop Fleetwood coming one day 
to the houſe of lords a little too early, 
found ſeveral perſons converſing with 
ſuch earneſtneſs, that he fat down un- 
obſerved. They were debating this 
queſtion, whether a courtier could be 
a chriſtian or not? The company at 
length perceived the biſhop was there, 
and mult needs have his opinion. He 
replied, * He was no courtier, nor 
would determine that queſtion ; but 
he acknowledged, that he had learned 
ſo much by their diſcourſe, that it 
was not very fit for a good chriſtian te 
go to court.“ 1 

There is ſhewn at Nantz, a girl of 


19, born in Poitou, who ſpeaks with- 
out a tongue. After the ſimall-pox, 


which ſhe had at eight years of age, 


her tongue putrified, and came en- 


tirely away. During the two firſt 
years which followed this accident, 


. ſhe remained ſpeechleſs, making « 


noiſe only like a dumb perſon © Aﬀter 
that, ſhe began to talk a little, and 
aſked her mother very diſtinctly for a 
piece of bread. She has ever fince 
retained the uſe of her ſpeech, and 
ings very eaſily. - 
-— n -- 
To the King's molt excellent Majeſly. 
The humble Addreſs of the Lord Mayer, 
Sheriffs, Commons, and Citizens of 
the City of Dublin, in Common Coun- 
cil aſſembled. 
May it plenſe your Majeſty, 
LK 7 E your Majeſty's ever dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the Lord 


Mayor, Sheriffs, Commons, and Citt- 


zens of the city of Dublin, in com- 
mon council aflembled, moſt humbly 
beſeech your majeſty to accept our fin- 
cere congratulations, upon the mar- 


riage 
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1764. 
riage of her royal highneſs the princeſs 
Auguſta with his moſt ferene highnets 
the hereditary prince of Brunſwick 
Lunenburgh. 

With the utmoſt joy and ſatisfaction 
we view, in this auſpicious union, an 
increaſe of ſplendour and of ſtrength, 
derived to an illuſtrious family ever 
dear to theſe realius. We ſee a moſt 
amiable and accompliſhed princeſs 
ſought for and obtained, as the only 
adequate prize that could crown the 
ſucceſſes and martial glory of a moſt 
heroick prince. And that prince, 
whoſe important ſervices have ſo high- 
ly diftinguiſhed him in the great cauſe 
of true religion and liberty, honoured 
and rewarded by ſo near an alliance to 
your majefty, the great affertor and 
protector of both. 

Permit us, moſt gracious ſovereign, 
truly ſenſible as we are of your ma- 
jelty's goodneſs, thus to intereſt our- 
(elves in every event, pleaſing to your 
ajeſty, and proſperous to your royal 
houſe : And to aſſure your majeſty of 
our moſt zealous attachment and 
warmeſt affection to your perſon and 
government. Nor can we, upon this 
earlieſt opportunity of approaching 
the throne, omit thoſe juſt acknowledg- 


ments, which we of this metropolis 


are, in a peculiar manner, bound 
humbly to offer to your majeſty, for 
having adorned our city with the pre- 
lence of a noble perſonage, whole gene- 
rotty and dignity, tempered with every 
anable virtue and accompliſhment, 
have rendered him the fair repreſenta- 


tive of majeſty, and the fit diſpenſer 


of royal grace and favour, to a duti- 
tul, aifectionate, and loyal people. 
In teſtimony whereof, we have 
_ cauſed the common ſeal of the 
| faid city to be hereunto affixed, 
this ſixteenth day of February, 
One thouſand ſeven hundred and 
ſixty-ſonr. 


cary, at Congleton, in Cheſhire, drop- 
ping in accidentally at tea-time at a 


_ gentieman's houſe in the neighbour- 


hood, was ſolicited to tay and ſpend 
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the evening with the company, which 
he complied with. A lady chancing 
to drop her fan, Mr. Careleſs, who 
ſat croſs-legged, reſting his right el- 
bow upon one knee, with a pen-knife 
in the Rs hand, with which he had 


Juſt been paring his nails, in attempt- 


ing to take up the fan, he received a mor- 
tal wound in his throat, occaſioned by 
his leg ſlipping off his knee. He had 
juſt reflection to ſettle his affairs, and 
then died. A littl2 good-breeding 
would have prevented the accident. 
ä Mo N DAY, March 8. | 
The ſtates and chapter of Oſnabrug 
have elected his royal highneſs prince 
Frederick, ſecond fon to his majeſty, to 
be biſhop and ſovereign of that ſee. 
The unanimous reſolution of the 
mayor, aldermen and coinmon-council 
of the city of Exter, to preſent to the 
right hon. Sir Charles Pratt, lord chief 


juſtice of his majeſty's court of Com- 
mon Pleas, the freedom of their city 


(* as an expreſſion of their profound 
veneration for his conſummate abilities, 
and as a teſtimony of that gratitude 


which he hath merited at the hands of 
every Engliſhman, by the unſhaken 


courage, and inflexible integrity, which 
he hath ſo ſignally diſplayed in the pub- 
lick adminiſtration of juſtice, and in 
maintaining and vindicating the private 
liberty and property of the ſubject, 
which make ſo eſſential a part of the 


legal and conſtitutional rights of this 


free people”) having been (according to 
order) tranimitted to him by the town 


clerk, the following letter was ſent by 


his lordſhip to that gentleman : 
SIR, | 
© I received the favour of your's this 
poſt, importing the unanimous reſolu- 
tion of the chamber of Exeter, to pre- 


ſent me with the freedom of that anci- 


ent and reſpeCtable city: for which I 
beg you will be pleaſed to return my 


tixt) | | moſt reſpectful thanks, and to inform 
Mr. Carelets, ſurgeon and apothe- 


the chamber, that I feel an uncom- 
mon pleaſure in this teſtimony of good 
will from the city of Exeter, as it is the 
capital of that county where my fa- 
ther, and all his anceſtors, took their 

| e birth, 
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birth, and where I myſelf heretofore 


March, 


1764. 


1 When ſo many wonders were attribut- WM 50d | 
received an encouragement in my prac- ed to the imagination of the mother, MW :1cman 
if tice far beyond my merits. this would have been eaſily accounted the ch 
vi If Thave deſerved in any part of my for; but that doctrine is exploded in a wife 
bl! conduct the approbation of my country- France ſince Buffon wrote againſt it. his life 
i men, as an honeſt and impartial judge, In the fale of Mr. Thoreſpy's mu- RY and th 
I ſhall not be aſhamed to confeſs, that ſæum the following medals and coins MMR tuch : 
I rake a pride in that applauſe that fold as under. The famous copper ttill in 
flows from an opinion of my integrity, medal of col. Lilbourne, 21. 15s. a much 
leaving the praiſe of capacity to others Saxon penny of king Alfred's, 4l. 1s, WW piſtols 
whom God has endued with more Two pennies of Alfred and Ethelred, going 
ſhining parts and ſuperior abilities. gl. 7s 6d. One FaQachius, 4l. 10. —tance 
I can make no other return (and] One ditto ſtruck at York, 81. 88. One . gyma: 
know the chamber of Exeter expect no Stephen and Henry, 3l. 7s. Two MR cther 
other) for this valuable compliment, groats of Richard III. zl. 38. A proof the f. 
than a promiſe to perſevere in an up- piece for a penny of Henry VIII. zl. A The. 
right and impartial execution of my Scarborough fiege coin Charles I. 71. antag 
office; and 1 hope this promiſe will 78. Ditto, 7l. 28. 6d. A comnion- coura 
obtain ſome degree of credit, when it wealth fixpence, 31. 43. A pewter = knees 
is conſidered, that by deviating from Iriſh crown of James II. gl. 7s. 6d. A BY gene! 
this path, I ſhall not only forteit the commonwealth farthing, 31. 6s. 'Two BY Since 
efteem of your city, which I am farthings of Charles II. 31. 4s. been 
now ſo honourably poſſeſſed of; but Mo x DAY 19. | getei 
ſhall likewiſe diſgrace my royal maſter's At the aflizes of Saliſbury, Henry bons, 
nomination, and break my oath. Iam, Timbrill, an old fellow, was tried = amp! 
Sir, with all due reſpect to yourſelf, as for caſtrating his two apprentices, the of 
well as the chamber, your moſt obedi- one aged eight, the other ſixteen: 3 In 
ent faithful ſervant, _ he could not be convicted on the W old c 
Lincoln. Inn Fields, C. PRATT. Coventry act, as lying in wait could N wor! 
„„ not be proved; he was therefore found cont 
Tos DAY 6. guilty of a miſdenwanour, ſentenced teen 
At a commencement held at Tri- to four vears impriſonment, was fined cop 
nity college, degrees were conferred 26s. 8d. and to find fecurity for his Em 
on the following gentlemen, viz. Doc- good behaviour. — This ſentence was cief 
tors in Divinity, Edward lord biſhop of deemed by the female part of the mob cop 
Dromore, Charles Dodgſon, and Tho- fo inadequate to his crime, that all the Cla 
4 mas Wilſon.— Bachelor in Divinity, conſtables of that city, the jayelin- > a 
! Maurice Crosbie.— Honorary Doctor men, and, in ſhort, the whole civil power, col 
® ef laws, Hercules Langriſte.—Bache- were ſcarce ſufficient to protect him a 
M lor of laws, Robert Alexander. —Maſ- from their rage. | pot 
9 ters of Arts, Joſeph Pratt, Narciſſus THURSDAY 22. NU: 
[| Charles Proby, Dan. Avg. Beaufort, Eærtad of a Letter from Saliſbury. = 
i Alexander Orr, Thomas Mahon, John A few days fince a duel was ler! 
# Connor, and ſoſeph Stock. And up- foyght at a place called the Hutt (an Ca) 
| on 41 Bachelors of Arts. | n where gentlemen, travelling this 8 
At a place called Buch, near Ver- way, ſtop to bait) about ſeven miles | 
bl | failles, lives a woman, the Iris of whofe from this town, by a clergyman of this By 
Þ eye is divided into 12 ſections, forming county, and a neighbouring gentle- 
| an exact dial, the figures reſembling man. It ſeems the clergyman, think- 
i thoſe on the ſmall watches that are in- ing himſelf aggrieved, carried a brace | 
A cluded in rings to wear on the finger. of piſtols to the Hutt, where he ſent ( 
þ She Bas had this ever ſince her birth, for the gentleman, ahd- told him he 
[Without having ker fight hurt by it. had uſed him very ill, therefore he in- d: 
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jan was very unwilling to accept 
69 challenge, tiledgity that he had 
a wiſe and ſeveral children, to whom 
his life was of very great unportance, 
and that he was no ways prepared for 
{ch a rencounter. The clergyman 


| . ſtill inſiſting that he ſhould fight, after 


much reluctance he took one of the 
piſtols, and the two combatants then 
going back to back, at a certain dil- 


tance they turned about, and the cler- 


gyman fired firſt, but luckily did no 


other miſchief than carrying off part of 


the ſleeve of the gentleman's coat. 
The clergyman being thus left at his 
antagoniſt's mercy, though ſo very 
courageous before, now fell on his 
knees, and begged his-life, which was 
generouſly granted by the gentleman, 
Since this, the affair, we are told, has 
been taken up by the biſhop, who 1s 
determined to have no fighting par- 
ſons, and th-refore will make an ex- 
ample of this.” 
SATURDAY 24. 


old caſtle of Gran in Hungary, the 
workmen found an earthen vaſe, 
containing 1258 Roman medals, four- 
teen of which were filver, and the reſt 
copper. Thoſe of ſilver are of the 


Emperors Gordian, Maximilian, Dio- 


cleſian, and Conſtantine ; and thoſe of 


copper, were ſtruck in the reigns of 


Claudius, Tacitus, Probus, Carus, 
Carinus, &c. There are alſo in this 


collection two medals of the Empreſs 


lagna-Urbica-Auguſta, who is ſup- 
poſed to have been the wife of Cari- 
nus. . 

In the 23d year of Henry VIII. the 
ſerjeants at law kept a feaſt for five 
days at Ely-Houſe in Holborn, 


Biribs and Marriages. 
ited on his fighting him: The gen- 


piece; 34 porkers, at 38. 6d. a- piece; 


nine dozen and a half, at 1 2d. a- piece; 


royal aſſent to the following bills: 
In digging up the foundations of the 
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where the king, queen, and forei 
ambaſſadors dined, as alſo the lord may- 
or, the judges, the barons of the ex- 
chequer, the aldermen, and many other 
perſons of quality and conſequence. 
There were brought to the ſlaughter- 
houſe 24 great beeves, at 26s. 8d. a- 
prece ; one carcaſs of an ox, at 24s. a 
hundred fat weathers, at 2s. and 10d. 
a- piece; 51 large calves, at 48. 8d. a- 


91 pigs, at 6d. each; 10 dozen of ca- 
pons, of one poulterer (for they had 
three) at 20d. a- piece; capons of Kent, 


capons coarſe, 19 dozen at 6d. a- piece; 
cocks of groſs, ſeven dozen and nine, 
at 8d. a- piece; cocks coarſe, 14 dozen 
and eight, at 3d. a- piece; pullets the 
beſt, 2d. h. other pullets 2d. pigeons, 
37 dozen, at 10d. the dozen; e 
14 dozen; larks, 340 dozen, at 5d. the 
dozen, &c. &c. | 

His majeſty went to the houſe of 
peers on Wedneſday laſt, and gave the 


The bill for naturalizing his ſerene 
highnefs the hereditary prince of Brun- 
ſwick Lunenburgh. oy 

The bill to continue an act for allow- 
ing the free importation of tallow, hogs. 
lard, and greaſe, a further limited time 
from Ireland. 

The bill for better regulating his 
majeſty's marine forces when on ſhore. 

The bill to amend an act of laſt ſeſ- 
fions, for laying an additional duty on 
cyder and perry. _ „ 
The bill for better providing for the 
poor in that part of the pariſh of St. Se- 
pulchre in the county of Middleſex, and 
for better lighting the ſtreets, &c. there- 
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in; and for wideningCharterhouſe-lane. i 


And alſo to ſeveral private bills. 


BIR THS, MaRRIACES, DeaTHs, and PROMOTIONS, Civil, 
| Eccleſiaſtical and Military. 


RF | 
YOUNTESS of Elgin, a ſon.— 
Lady Catherine Beauclerk, a 
daughter, —Counteſs of Fingal, a dau. 


of Arthur Pomeroy, efq; a 


| [Ix8LanDy] 
Wife of Peter Gervais, eſq; a dau. 

—of Geo. Cockburne, eſq; a fon. — 

ſon.—of 


- John 


hs 
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John Creighton, eſq; a dau. —of Pat. 


Blake, eſq; a dau. —of John Jervis 
White, eſq; a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 
Sir George Warren, to Frances, dau. 
of fir Cecil Biſhop, bart. and one of 
the maids of honour to the queen. — 
Hon. col. Weſt, ſecond ſon to the E. of 
De la Warr, to lady Mary Grey, only 
dau. to the E. of Stamford. 
— [{IxELaAnD.] 
John Bourke, jun. eſq; to lady Mary 
' Leeſon,eldeſt dau. to theE. of Milltown. 
Edward Sneyd, efq; mercht. to miſs 
Gola, neice to the bp. of Elphin.— 
Ben. Ramage, eſq; to miſs Mary Rath- 
_ ell. —Cornet Parkinſon, to miſs Dance. 
—Sanmel Yeates, eſq; to Catherine, 
dau. of Richard Johnſton, eſa; — 
— Hopkins, eſq; to miſs Mills. — 
Rev. Mr. Richardſon. to mits Elinor 
Davidſon.— Terence Egan, eſq; to E- 
lizabeth, dau. of Matthew O Brien, 
eſa; —Mr. James Ryan, ſchoolmaſter, 
aged 52, to miſs Polly Wall of Thurles, 


in her 11th year. — Rev. Roger Had- 


lock, to miſs Dora Wakely. — Wm. 
Cluffe, eſq; to miſs Margaret Richard- 
ſon.— Rev. Ruſſell Carew, to the dau. 
of Mr. Thom. Wood. — John Ward, 
eſq; to miſs Jane Veſey.—Revy. John 
Parker, to the dau. of the rev. Rich. 


Steeres, de.—Roger Callaghan, eſq; to 


miſs Harris. — Edward Turner, eſq; to 
miſs Viillward.--Wwm. Roſeingrave, eſq; 
to the dau. of Tho. Broughton. eſq; 
Cornelius Holmes, eſq; to ene 
dau. of Tho. Wilkinſon, e q; — John 
Bateman, eſq; to Elizabeth, dau. of 
Wm. Meredith, eſq; — Bolton Penne- 
father, eſq; to Jane, dau. of Rob. Har- 
riſon, eſq; Thonuas Smith, eſq; to the 
dau. of the rev. archd. Hutchinſon.— 
Coghill Cramer, etq; to miſs Waring. 
—Anneſley Derinzey, eſq; to the dau. 


of Mr. Sam. King.—Syder!] nam Snow, | 


eſqʒ to the dau. of Ja. Bonham, 2 . 
DEATHS 


Rt. hon. Charles, E. of Dalhouſie, 


Edinburgh — dir Jacob Gerrard Dow- 
ing, bart. M. P. for Dunwich. — Mrs. 


Marriages and Deaths. 


March, 
Marriot, ſiſter to fir Philip Hoby, bart, 


Bath. . col. Robert Hall, Mi- 
norca - Wm. Popple, eſq; governor of 


Bermudas. — Philip E. of Hardwicke, 


late lord high chancellor — The i inge 
nious Mr. John Tull, who was the ff 
introduced poſt-chaiſes, and poſt-tra. 
velling by them, in England ; and may 
be ſaid to have died a martyr to ſche- 
ming.—Sir Geo. Chalmers, bart. Faſt- 
Incies.—Rev. fir Nath. Edwards, bart. 
— Lord V. Townſhend. — Rt. hon. 
Geo. Cholmondeley, V. Malpas. —- Ear! 
of Macclesfield. —Sir Wm. Mannock, 


| bart. —Sir George Hare, bart. 


(IRELAND.] 
Rt. hon. Charles, E. of Charleville, 
London. —Hon. Mrs. Martin, Dublin. 


 —Relit of col. Hungerford, near 


Cloughnakilty, co. Corke.—Miſe Hill 
Forſter, Dubin. — Relict of Edward 
Trevors, eſq; Corke. — Rev. John 
Dundaſs, co. Fetmanagh.— John Mar- 
tin, eſq; Gort.— Geo. Coghlan, eſq; 
collector of Ennis. — Hugh Norcott, 
eſq; Ballybegg. Rev. Stephen Kirwan, 
a Rom. clergyman, Galway. —Col. Ro- 
bert Sampſon, of Hillbrook, co. of 
Dublin.—Rev. Wm. Ellis, rector of 


Cloughnakilty. — Iſham Baggs, eſq; 


Dublin. — Leonard Bickerſtaff, eſq; 
Kenagh.— Hon. maſter Wigton, on 


of the E. of Wigton, Dublin. —Rev. | 


Wm. Mockler, A. M. vicar of Bally- 
clough, &c. dio. Cloyne.— Hon. Wm. 


Leſlie, brother to the E. of Rothes, 
Dublin. —Lieut. Chriſtopher Conyers, 


of the 8th reg. dragoons, Mallow.— 
Rev. Wm. Henry, rector of Killythan- 
dia, Dublin. — Chidiey Coote, of 
Mount-Coote, co. Limerick, eſq; — 


John Drought, eſq; London. —Sibella 


Larner, aged 105, Galway; Bryan O 


Neill, 103, Birr; and John Reily, 102, 
Ballegilchriſt. Robert Dillon, eſq; bro- * 


ther to Thom. Dillon, eſq; banker, 


Bourdeaux.—Robert Mc. Cai: Ys of 05 
| binftown, co. Longford, eſq; — Joſepfn 
Graycon, A. M. junior fellow of Tri 


nity college. John Bourke, eſq; An- 
nagh. —\ largaret Crowde, aged 112. 
Rev. John Wrizon, Moig. — Horatio 


To owniend, efq; Bridgemount.— Pre- 
5 derick 
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1764. 
derick Gore, eſq; Dublin.— Rev. Mi- 
chael Heatly, Dublin. — Capt. Peter 
Barbatt, Lurgan.—Rev. Maurice Bar- 
clay, Terrenure. — George Biſhop, of 
Biſhop-hall, co. Kilkenny, eiq;—Wite 


of Paul Minchin, eſq; Dublin.—Rev. 


ſohn Gaudy, Knock.—Rev. Ebenezar 


- 


WT Gibbins, Corke.—Rev. John Keogh, 


Pirr, —Mrs. Elizabeth Mc. Neil, aged 


E 107, Dublin. — Fielding Shaw, eſq; 


Dublin.—James Pierſy, eſq; mercht. 
Corke. Dan. Webb, eſq; Limerick.— 
Granville Graham, eſq; Platten. — 
Rey, Wm. Meade, D. D. dean of Corke. 
Mr. Geo. Britt, aged 115, Mallow. 


Anne, dau. of the right hon. Ben. Bur- 


ton, eſq; Dublin. — John Raymond, 


eſq; Mallow.—Only ſon of lord Car- 
BZ bery, Laxton, in Northamptonſhire.— 
= Edward Auſten, eſq; Corke.—Stephen 
W Trotter, eſq; Dublin. : 


PROMOTION S 

f I. 
From the London Gazette. | 
George Cockburne, Thomas Slade, 
Wm. Bately, Edmund Maſon, Timo- 


= thy Brett, Robert Oſborn, Wm. Bate- 
man, eſqrs. fir Richard Temple, bart. 
= Frederick Rogers, Richard Hughes, 
and Thomas Hanway, eſqrs. principal 
= officers and commulioners of his ma- 
jeſty's navy. — Earl of Marchmont, 


keeper of the great ſeal (D. of Athol, 


de.) and lord Cathcart, fir commifſi- 


oner of the police in Scotland (E. of 
Marchmont, pr.)—William Horton, of 


E Chaderton, co. palatine of Lancaſter ; 


George Bridges Rodney, eſq; vice ad- 
miral of the blue, and Henry Moore, 


| of Jamaica, eſq; baronets. — Andrew 


Elliot, efq; collector of New York, &c. 
—PDaniel Bomceſter, gent. conſul at 


Carthagena, in Spain. — Marquis of 


Granby, lord lieut. co. of Derby (D. 
of Devonſhire.) 
: From other Papers. el 
Antony Bacon, eſq; M. P. for Ayleſ- 
bury (J. Wilkes, expelled) — John Scu- 


damore, eſq; M. P. for the city of He- 


reford (J. Symonds, de.) — David 
Beale, eſq; maſter of the revels in Scot- 


nd (D. Campbell, re.) — Capt. John 


Promotions. 


ney gen. of 


Kilkenny, ſohn Hyde, eſq; 
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Lindſay, of the Tartar man of war, a 
knight.—Mifs Boſcawen, dau. of gen. 
Geo. Boſcawen, maid of honour to the 
queen (miſs Biſhop.) — Mr. Arnett, 
reading clerk (Maclay, de.) Wm. Ma- 
clay, clerk of the journals; and Mr. 
Strutt, clerk of the copies to the houſe 
of peers. — Miles Barne, eſq; M. P. for 
Dunwick (fir J. G. Downing, de.) — 
Archibald Hope, eſq; ſecretary to the 


eſtabliſhment of police in Scotland 


(Geo. Kerr, re.) Wm. Gregory, eſq; 
chief juſtice, and Mr. Suckling, attor- 
Quebec. Sir John Hynd 
Cotton, bart. M. P. for the co. of 
Cambridge. 
[Ia ELAN.) 
From the Dublin Gazette. 
High Sheriffs for the Year 1764, con- 
tinued [See p. 64.] 
Kildare, Wm. Sherlock, of Sherlockſ- 
town, eſq; | | 
Armagh, Michael Obins, of Caſtle O- 
bins, eſq; 


| Kerry, George Gunn, of Carrickafoyle, 


elg; Rs eſqʒ f 
Limerick, Silver Oliver, of Caſtle Oli- 
Wexford, John Devereux, of Kilruſh, eſq; 
Donegal, Pobert M*Clintock, of Du- 

OO ſeſq; 
Meath, Francis Foord, of Johnſtown, 
Roſcommon, Samuel Owens, of Dunder- 

miott, eſq; 5 | | 9 8 
Antrim, Rowley Heyland, of Lang- 

ford's Lodge, eſq; f . 
Cavan, Coſby Neſbitt, of Liſmore, eſq; 
Carke, Emanuel Moore, of Marybo- 
-0vE@n; , 
Carlow, George Ogle, of Linerſtown, 
Lowth, William Eccleſton, of Terma- 

ſikin, eſq; | FE 
Mayo, Francis Knox, of Rappa, efq; 
Monaghan, Brabazon Noble, of Doni- 
noine, eſq; N 
Waterford, Richard Power, of Claſh- 
FE. ro 
Galaway, Hon. Francis Caulfeild. 
ſer, eſq; 
Wicklow, John Uſher, of Mount-Uth- 
Dazun, Richard Magennis, of War- 

ringſtown, eſq; _ ſeſq; 


Sligoe, John French, of French Park, 
Fermanagh, John Enery, eſq; 


prone, 
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Tyrone, ou Hamilton, of Donnaman- 
na, Cig; | 

Longford, 8 Ledwith, of Led- 
withſtown, eſq; 

Archibald Richardſon, eſq; ſurgeon 
to his majeſty's ſtate. 

; Fram other Papers. 

Hunt Walſh, efq; M. P. bor. Mary- 
borough (W. Gilbert, de) — William 
Alcock, eſq; M. P. bor. Fethard (lord 
Loftus.) Mr. Thomas Bourke, clerk 
of the forfeitures, in the room of John 
Harriſon, eſq; appointed collector of 
Ennis (G. Coghlan, de.)—Hon. Ro- 
bert Marſhall, gov. of the Lying-in- 
Hoſpital.— Thomas Ellis, M. D. phy- 
ſician to the cha ter ſchools.— Lord V. 
Sudley, a truſtee of the linen manu- 
facture (E. Charleville, de.) — Mr. 

ames Forbes Jones, agent for victual- 
ing his majeſty's ſhips of war on this 
coaſt. — Edward Newenham, eſq; a 
knight, and gov. of the work-houſe.— 
James Glaſcock and Nicholas Kemp- 
ſton, efqrs. remembrancer, clerk, and 
receiver of the firſt-fruits. — Paul 
Monck, eſq; governor of the work- 
houſe. EE 


ECCLESIASTICAL: 

From the London Gazette. 

Rev. Thomas Evans, canonry of 
Worceſter (E. Sandys, de.) 

From other Papers. | 
Rev. Wm. Dodd, chaplain in ordi- 
nary to his majeſty (G. Hanalton.) 

[Isar LAND. | 
Rev. Arthur Clarke, A. M. vicar of 
Dromaragh, dio. Dromore (dean Paul, 
. ref.} — Rev. Hugh Hamilton, D. D. 
F. T. C. rector and vicar of Kilima- 
cre2n, dio. Raphoe. 


CCC 
Capt. Roderick Cuynne, lieut. gov. 
of Fort William (Leighton, de.) — 
Capt. John Shore, guidon and major 
to the firſt troop of horſe guards (Dunn, 
pr.) — Capt. Arthur Brown, major to 
the 28th reg. F. (Corry, re.)—Capt. 


F. (Thompſon, de.) — Major James 
Dunn, cornet and major of the firſt 


Promotions. 


John Ladeveze, Henry Brown, capts 


. Netiles, cornet, (Jenniſon, Gwynn.) 


_ capt. (1'yler, dec.)—Anftruther's. Ca- 
leb Carden, James Audowine, enſigns, 


art, adjut. (Townſhend.) — Lord Ar- 


John M Donald, Richard Vowell, en- 
ſi ns, (Shawford, ref. Gardyne, Hop- 


ſon, lieut. John Sutton. enſ. (Owen, 


Charles Egerton, major to the 4th reg. 


March. 


troop of horſe guards (Twiſden, pt) 
Col. Archibald Montgomery, gos. 
of Dunbarton-caſtle (Lord Cathcar,) 
— Alex. Mackay, col. of the 64th 
reg. F. — Major Charles Hemington, 
lieut. col. of the 23d reg. F. (Poole, 
re) Major Gervas Remington, lieut 
col. of the 36th reg. F. (Preſton, re.) 
—Capt. St. George Dally, major of 
the 37th reg. F. (Hall, de.) — Ben. 
Barnard, major, of the 23d reg. of 
foot. 


[IRtELAND.] 
From the Dublin Gazette. # 
Johnſton's. Thomas Sawer, capt. (in WE 
the room of —— Wallis, ex.)—Yorke's, WW 


Amos Vereker, lieut. Thomas Lord, 
cornet, (Clarges, ref: Stevenſon, ex. 
Jenny, Vereker.)—Severne's. William 
Woleſley, capt. (Woleſley, reſ.)— 
Harvey's. W. Beaſley Drought, John 
Gore, lieuts. (Brereton, ref. Grace, ex.) 
—Douglaſs's. Thomas Crow, lieut. col. 
James Blaquiere, major, James Stew- 
ard, capt. John Reily, lieut. (Gore, pr. 
Crow, Blaquiere, Ladeveze, pt.) | 
Ilalès. Francis Gwynn, lieut. Harry 


—Carr's. John Samucl Meulh, lieut. 
Edward Stewart, enſ. (Clarke, pr. 
Meulh.) - Brudenell's. William How- 
ard, capt. Edw. Fuller, lieut. Thomas 
Eratt, enſ. (Biſſett, Sinclaire, ex. Har- 
riſon, pr.)—Clawering's. Alured Clarke, 


(M“ Mayne, pr. Denty, ex.)—Dawen's. 
Robert Moore, capt. James Muriſon, 
adjur. (Bland, dec. Clarke, ref.)— 
Strode's. William Cavendiſh, capt. 
James Higginſon, lieut. (Bland, rel. 
Franklin, ref.) — Cary's. James Stew- 


chibald Gordon's. David Gardyne, lieut. 


kins, ex.) — Lambton's. James Atkin- 


ſuperſ. Atkinſen )) 
Henry Gore, eſq; capt. of the bat- 
tle-axe- guards, and rank as col. of 


foot. 
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An Eſſay on the Iriſh Language. Ad- 
dreſſed to the Literati of Ireland. By 
the Author of Offine Reclaimed, A 
Letter to Mac Pherſon, &c. 


ITHOUT contradiction, no 
language carries ſtronger evi- 
dences of the moſt remote antiquity 
than the Iriſh. The ſmaller the num- 
ber of letters in a language, the ſtron- 
ger the proof of its antiquity: now, 
know of none that has leſs than the 
Iriſh, its entire alphabet conſiſting of but 
17 letters. Its character is peculiar to 
itſelf, and the name of every letter has 
an alluſion to ſome tree or plant. It is 
true, the old Saxon letters are very like 
ours; but then every one knows, that 
here they firſt learned the uſe of let- 
ters. The antient manner of ane | 


our alphabet differed from that of all 


other nations; another proof of the 
homogenity of our tongue: for, where 
as in all languages befides, it a e 
with the letters A, B, C, &c. in fuc- 
ceſſion; on the contrary, ours began 
with the letters B, L, N, and, ended 
with the five vowels in ſucceſſion, was 
therefore called Beth, Luis, Nuin, be- 
ing the names of theſe three letters. 


But, beſides all theſe outward appear- 


ances, a thorough knowledge, or even 


n indifferent one, of the language, 
must convince every impartial judge 
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of the very great homogenity of it; 
notwithſtanding the ill natured re- 
marks of partial, and prejudiced cri- 
tics; for the radices of all its com- 


pound words, are found in itſelf. 


The technical terms of arts and ſcien- 
ces are meer Iriſh, and fuller and more 
comprehenſive than many of thoſe 
borrowed from the Greek. For in- 
ſtance, I cannot find, in any modern 
language of Europe, a term of its 


own, for the diſorder, called by the 


Latins Catarad, and by the Greeks 
Hypochruna ; a proof, though this 
complaint was in comman to them 
with the reſt of mankind, yet, that 
they knew not of the nature of it, *till 
they learned it from the Roman phy- 
ſicians. Now, the technical term of 
this, in Iriſh, is Dartaighe, from Dor- 


tad to ſpill or fall upon, and Suil, or 


Huil, an Eye; a compound more ex- 


preflive of this diforder than the Greek. 


And from this we may juſtly infer, that 
this diſorder, as well as others of a 


leſs delicate nature, were well known 
to our antient phyſicians. And to 
what a degree of politeneſs this lan- 


gvage was brought, we may naturally 


figure to ourſelves, when we refle, 


that, from the earlieſt times, it was 


taught to the natives, by the moſt exact 
rules of gramtnar; its orthography, 
and pronunciation, exactly aſcertain- 
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ed; and that it has, for above two 
thouſand years, ſuffered very little al- 
_ teration ! | 
Me know, that after the reception 
of chriſtianity in Ireland, it was: cele- 
brated all over Europe for learning and 
hoſpitality ; and we have all the rea- 
ſon to think, that they were equally 
learned as brave, long before this 
epocha ; and that the Druidical learn- 
ing amongſt the Britons and Gauls, 
came firſt from Ireland, the very word, 
1 andits derivation, being Iriſh. A Druid, 
j is by us called Draide, from the Iriſh 
word Deir, an oak. The learned Dr. 
Edward Lloyd acknowledges, that the 
roots of many Britiſh words are Iriſh ; 
and, in order to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the old Britiſh, he found 
himſelf under the neceſſity of learning 
our language. He alſo derives many 
Celtic words, latinized by Czfar, from 
the Iriſh. But 1 0 his principles 
are right, his concluſions are very ex- 
ceptionable. He would from this infer, 
that the Iriſh, or a part of them, were 
originally Britiſh ; and though them- 
ſelves were driyen out of the kingdom, 
yet the remeins of their language were 
ſtill preſerved. To a nation leſs clear 


carry ſome weight, where nothin 
more certain could be had ; but ag the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons and profound antiqui- 
ty oppole it, we mult certainly con- 
clude, that the barbarous nations 
round about us, improved and aug- 
mented their language, by their inter- 
courſe with the Iriſh ; ſince it is ad- 
mitted, that not only the Saxons, but 
the Danes and other northern nations, 
borrowed from us their very alphabet. 
[See lriſb Fliltorical Library.] 

The greater the degree of perfection 


ger the proofs, that the fine arts muſt 
be there earlieſt cultivated. Now, 
the Italian is at a more perfect ſtandard 
than the Engliſh or French : we can 


hiſtorians, though of three and four- 
hundred years date, ſuch as Taſſo, 
Guarini, Guicciardini, &c. whilit, 


4 


Eſſay on the Iriſh Language. 


in their antiquity, ſuch reaſons might 


that time. 
being an account of the wars between 


any language 1s brought to, the ſtron- 


with eaſe converſe with their poets and 


April, 
with ſome difficulty, a French, or 
Engliſh writer, of a much later date, 
is underſtood. If this comes ſo home, 
with reſpe& to the Italians, it muſt 
ſure, in the ſtrongeſt degree, be con- 
cluſive for us. 

Why a language, ſo extremely ho- 
mogene and antient, ſhould be, in a 
manner, totally neglected at home, 
and, which is acknowledged by Dr. 
Lloyd and others, would help to clear 
up many things in the antient names 
and cuſtoms of Europeans, 1s cer- 
tainly extraordinary. 
firmed, that it contains nothing worth 
the pains of a curious reſearcher. But 
ſure this objection muſt vaniſh, if we 
only read the catalogue of Iriſh writers 
yet extant, publiſhed by the biſhop of 
Derry. What a curious light on the 
antient cuſtoms of Ireland, and per- 
haps of many other parts of Europe, 
would not the account of our antient 
laws, digeſted, and committed to wii- 
ting, by Ollam Fo!da, monarch of Ire- 
land, near 1800 years ago, give, were 
a good tranſlation of it given? The 
Iriſh poems, tranilated by Mac Pher- 


ſon, under the titles of Fingal and Te- 


mora, how have they not amazed and 
delighted every man of taſte in Eu- 


rope? Whilſt the corpſe of Hector is | 


inſultingly dragged round the walls of 
Troy in Homer; here, the higheſt hu- 


manity, the moſt perfect philanthropy _ 


ſucceeds to the greateſt wrath ! a van- 
quiſhed enemy, becomes a courted 


friend! And, to ſhew that this behavi- 


our was common with our Warriors, | 
ſhall juſt ſingle out a paſſage of a 
hiſtory now before me, wrote about 
Its titl is Yunfie ui Lena, 


Eogan More or Eugenius, and Con 
Cead-Catha or Con of the hundred 


battles. It is page in council, by | 


ſome of Con's officers, to attack Eu- 
genius, by ſurpriſe, at night, upon 
which Gaul Mac Morni, his general, 


makes this anſwer : * I proteſted (ſays 


he) the day I took the arms of a 
champion or hero, never to attack my 
enemy by night, by ſurpriſe, or at 


any 
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any kind of diſadvantage; and to this 
day I have kept my vow, nor ſhall I 
now break it.“ The amazing intrepi- 
dity and confidence of Mac Pherſon, I 
have already pretty fully COD in 
two different letters in this Magazine; 
but, alas! to what ſhort periods are 

roductions in this detached way doom- 
ed. Poſterity, perhaps, may take every 
word of this true Pic for genuine, for 
want of ſome profeſſed anſwer to his li- 
bels on this country; to which, ſo 
great is his averſion, as not even, in 
ſome of his notes, to ſpare the ladies 
of Ireland, for virtue and beauty re- 
vered by all Europe beſides. But I 
ſhall diſmiſs this unworthy ſubject, 


with the ſhort character our great and 


good Uſher gives of his country-man 
and fellow labourer, Profeſſor Thomas 


Dempſter:—theſe are his expreſs words 
« Tam ſuſpectæ fidei, hominem illum 


fuiſſe comperimus, et toties teſſeram 
fregiſſe, ut oculatos nos eſſe oporte- 
at, et niſi quod videmus, nihil ab eo 
acceptum credere.” | 5 
But having ſhewn, how well worth 
the pains of a curious antiquarian the 
ſtudy of this language is, it may be not, 


perhaps, amiſs to ſhew how eaſily it 


may be acquired. The number of let- 
ters being few, are eaſily known ; and 
the mutable conſonants, which alter 
the ſound of the word, and theſe 
whoſe found is loſt, though preſerved 
in the orthography, are ſoon known. 
In a word, the reading of the language 


may be acquired, even without the 
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help of a maſter, in a very few days. 
To this purpoſe Mac Curtin's Gram- 
ar will be very aſſiſting; or, the 
ſhort grammar at the end of his Iriſh 
dictionary. There is alſo a little gram- 
mar, at the end of the common pray- 
er- book in Iriſh ; as alſo one to Don 
Levy's Iriſh catechiſm, publiſhed at 
Paris; theſe prayers, with the Engliſh 
in the oppoſite column, will greatly 
aſſiſt the learner. But biſhop Bedel's 
Iriſh bible will be certainly the beſt aſ- 
ſiſtant; with very little aſſiſtance be- 
ſide, Dr. Lloyd, at Oxford, acquired 
ſo great a knowledge of this language, 
as to write an Iriſh dictionary; and 
what encomiums he beſtows on our 
language may be there ſeen. 5 

This ſhort eſſay has been attempted 
by a true lover & 4 antiquity, and of his 


country. Though deeply immerſed in 


ſtudiesinfinitely more uſeful] to mankind, 
yet has he ſtolen a few hours, to lay 
this ſhort ſketch of an almoſt expiring 
language before his country-men ! 
Shall it be ſaid, that we ſhall negle& or 
deſpiſe a language, in which ſo many 
valuable pieces of antiquity are hid ? 
In the knowledge of which, that pro- 
digy of learning and honour to our 
country, the great primate Uſher, 
prided himſelf ſo much ; and in whoſe 
ſteps Sir James Ware, and many other 
learned natives, as well as foreigners, 
have trodden ? J hope not; and that 
this age will not be found leſs curious 
and inquiſitive than the laſt. . 5 
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If all our Laaus avere impartially ex- 
plained, they would be found equally 
calculated for the Benefit of the King 
and the People. Bacon. 


A artic Code, under the command- 


8 the late publication of the Stu- 


ing awful title of Droit Le Roy, has oc- 
caſioned many diſputes, reſpecting that 


really excellent maxim in our law, that 


the king can do no wrong, I believe 
an attempt to determine the genuine 
ſenſe of this controverſial point will be 
highly acceptable to all parties. There 
is, perhaps, no principle in our con- 


ſtitution ſo much miſunderſtood, and 


none ſo much tortured by adulatory 


Cc 2 courtiers, 
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the great annoyance of the nation, the 
fawning ſycophants of the court, have 
wickedly perſuaded many of our for- 
mer kings, that the true meaning of it 
is, Whatever is publiſhed under the 
ſanction of the royal name, ought to 
be eſteemed right, proper, and juſt, 
by all the people; that it is faction to 


murmur at ordinances made by that 


high authority, and downright rebellion 
to reſiſt ſuch diſpoſitions. 
But if this maxim, that the king 


can do no wrong, was to be abſolutely 
underſtood in this arbitrary ſenſe, it is 


manifeſt that there would not be er- 


ranter ſlaves in the world than the 
Engliſh ; that the whole body of their 
laws would always be reſolvable into 
the will of the miniſter ; and that his 
commands, in that caſe, would be as 
little liable to controul, as the decrees 


of the divan at Conſtantinople, or the 


orders of the emperor of Morocco. 
Deſpotic courtiers have, indeed, ever 
deſired that this reaſonable poſition 
ſhould be ſo explained, but no wiſe 
king nor patriot ſubje& would ever ſuf- 
fer ſuch an abſurdity to be impoſed 


on the nation, as the true ſenſe of a 


doctrine, which, rightly defined, is 
equally ſafe and honourable to the 
prince and the people. | 
Although it be true, that the king 
can do no wrong, yet 1t 18 as certain, 
alſo, that our princes have too often 
erred, not only in their private capa- 


city, as men, but in their adminiſtrati- 


on of government, as ſovereigns. Of 
our prefent amiable monarch I ſpeak 


not; his royal virtues raiſe him above 
the power of juſt cenſure, and, I truſt, 


ever will. Our former kings have, 
however, all of them, done wrong at 
times ; but it is, nevertheleſs, an eter- 
nal truth, that the King, meant by 
this adage, can do no wrong. It was, 


I apprehend, as true, when James the 


ſecond tyrannically trampled on our 
laws, as when George the ſecond, to 
the great joy of his people, commit- 
ted the reins of the government to the 
patriot miniſter. 
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courtiers, as this very E Lo 


The king is a ſole corporation created 
by the laws. This corporation, ſay 
theſe laws, never dies, is every-where 
preſent in all the courts of juſtice, i; 
therefore not liable to be nonſuited, 
and cannot do wrong.” That all our 
former monarchs have died, no man 
in his ſenſes will diſpute. That 
George the third cannot be rendered 
immortal, but in fame, is our misfor- 
tune——though may the mournſy] 
period, that proves it, be as diſtant as 
the utmoſt length of human life will 
permit !—and that the perſonal pre- 
ſence of ſovereigns is as Na 
bed as that of every common ſubject, is 
a ſelf- evident fact. It is not, therefore, 
true, that kings cannot die as men, or 
that they can be preſent in different 
places at one and the ſame time. How, 


then, are we to underſtand theſe poſi- 


tions of dur laws? Nothing more clear. 
The royal perſonages are not the kings 
meant in thoſe propoſitions, the king 
cannot do wrong, the king cannot die, 
the king is preſent in every court, &c. 
It is, indeed, true, that every prince 
that has reigned, was, during his 
reign, the king ; but it is as evident 
that, there is a diſtinction, in law, 
between the monarch who, for the 


time being, fills a throne, and that 
king who is conſidered as a ſole corpo- 


ration, immortal and impeccable. Of 


this corporation only, in my appreben- 


ſion of the matter, it muſt be, that 
the lawyers ſpeak, when they ſay, the 
king can do no wrong. It cannot be 
the royal perſon that can do no wrong, 
or that never dies. No. This is on- 
ly affirmed of that ſole corporation, 
called the king, in our law-books ; 


which is the inviſible creature, or ra- 


ther the fiction of the law, and never 
dies. The king, in this ſenſe, exiſt- 
ed in England as ſtrongly when the 


throne was declared vacant, upon 
the abdication of James the ſecond, as 

it ever did before that period. 80 
that as this adage (the king can do 
no wrong) does not, under the deno- 
mination of king, comprehend, m 
their perſonal capacities, thoſe indivi- 


dual 
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qual princes ho have worn the 
crown, it conſequently follows, that 
none of our former Princes, are, thereby, 


WT cxculpated from having done any 


wrong. To ſuppoſe a king cannot do 


. 


W wrong, in his perſonal capacity, is 
ſtriking at the very principles of the 
revolution. If James the ſecond had 
not done wrong, with what de- 
ere of propriety could we have call. 
ed in the prince of Orange? The fact 
is, he did do wrong, and from thence 


proceeded that memorable change, 


WE that glorious revolution, from whence 
= we may date every bleſſing * have 
W :caped ſince that immortal Ara. 


There is, indeed, another ſenſe of 


this propoſition, which is applicable 
to the royal perſon only. Meaſures 
of government may be wrong; and 
though they are executed in the king's 
E :ame, yet neither, in law nor reaſon, 
is he culpable, or anſwerable for thoſe 
proceedings, in any ſhape or manner 
W whatſoever. The king of England, 
in his courts of law, acts, between 
& himſelf and his ſubjects, as well as 


between ſubje&t and ſubject, by his 


Y judges. In the great national con- 
cerns, he acts by his miniſters; By 


them he confers and treats with fo- 


reign powers: By them, in affairs 
of ſtate, he anſwers the applications 
of his people. 

ſpeak ſo figuratively, the gyes, the 
cars, the tongue of the king. They 
are alſo his hands; for by their ſub- 


They are, if I may 


ſeription are authenticated all the 
royal acts. e 

lt a king of England was anſwera- 
ble either for the proceedings of his 
judges or miniſters, no ſituation could 
be more lamentable! No condition 
more hard! For, he cannot ' hear, 
lee, or ſpeak, but by his miniſters 
and judges ; and by them only, can 
he act. It would be, therefore, moſt 
horridly unjuſt to tie down a king to 
act by judges and miniſters conſtituti- 
onally appointed, and yet ſuppoſe him 


accountable for any meaſures, tranſact- 
cd in that channel and that only, 
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which is appointed by the conſtituti- 
on. Here, the king, either in his 
perſonal or any other capacity, can do 
no wrong. If any is done, the blame 
is in the miniſters and judges, not the 
king. If their maſter was to command 
them to do wrong, they, as good ſer- 
vants and good ſubjects, ought to re- 
fuſe. If they comply, they only have 
done wrong; for whilſt the king acted 
but through them, thoſe things could 
not have been done but for them; and 
they, alone, muſt, and ought to take 
the conſequences. To king James 


the ſecond it was juſtly objected that 


his own meaſures were unconſtitutio- 
nal. His miniſters were papiſts; and 
he introduced a Jeſuit prieſt into his 
privy council. Inſtead of conducting 
himſelf as king of the realm, and fa- 
ther of his people, that monarch ab- 


ſolutely declared, as it were, war with 


his ſubjects. He behaved himſelf as 
the enemy of the nation, and was, 
therefore, moſt equitably adjudged 
to have abdicated a throne, which he 


would not fit on, conformable to thoſe 


limitations, by which it was conveyed 
to him. Who can fay that king James 


did not act perſonally wrong in theſe 
proceedings? And if he did, on what 
foundation ſtands the explanation of 


this famous maxim, as given by ſyco- 
phantic court-expounders of it? 


But the national proceedings upon 


the intereſting occaſion of James's 
abdication, can never be tortured to 
the diſadvantage of any prince, whoſe 
adminiſtration, judges and nuniſters, 
are wholly conſtitutional: And it is 
manifeſt that none but ſuch a ſovereign 


can be conſidered as a real king of 


England. Of fuch a monarch it may 


well ſaid that he can do no wrong; 
for all the royal acts muſt, then, be 
anſwered for by thoſe who are the 


conſtitutionally appointed agents 1h the 


great machine of ſtate. But this poſition 
declares nothing in behalf of the acts 
of government themſelves, which are 
carried on in the name of the reigning 
prince. Theſe may be wrong, and * 55 
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the king, by whoſe authority they are 
done, is neither the perpetrator of 
that wrong, nor liable to be anſwer- 
able for ſuch a meaſure. The king's 


name is only given by the conſtitution 


to authoriſe theſe miniſterial proceed- 
ings ; they then become the miniſters, 
and they alone are accountable for 
them. | It, 

But as no law has declared, that 
miniſters can do no wrong, their mea- 


ſures are, at all times, eligible to be 


ſcanned by a free people, and when- 
ever England loſes this badge of her 
freedom, it is certain, that her liberty 
will then be gone. She will differ in 
nothing from the moſt enſlaved nation; 
ſave only, that ſhe will be reduced to 
a more abje& condition, than thoſe, 
who ſuffer under regal tyranny ; for 
the people will then be ſlaves to their 
fellow ſubjects. England, in that 
caſe, would fall under miniſterial deſ- 
potiſm. She would bow her neck to 
her own ſervants, and ſhamefully lick the 


| parricidal hands of her apoſtate chil- 


dren. Under theſe circumſtances, we 
ſhould be conſtrained to adore a miniſ- 
ter of ſtate, even though he arbitrarily 
ſent his meſſengers, to encloſe us in a 


baſtile, at his pleaſure ; or (when cu- 


rioſity prompted him to peep into our 
deepeſt retirements) though he com- 
manded from us our molt valuable 
writings, and moſt ſecret correſpon- 
dence. 


England's head, and depreſſing Eng- 
land even beneath the contempt of the 
reſt of Europe. Every ſpirited Tri- 
bune would then be wantonly facri- 
ficed to the rage of the oppreſſors of 
their country, or be neceſſitated to 


ſeek an aſylum in other dominions, 


where miniſterial tyranny had made a 


leſs deteſted progreſs. 


I cannot finiſh better, than by the 
Let that ſpeak the 


| influence! 


power of ni 


o 
© 
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viouſly purchaſed them on ſecret 


No liberty could then be in- 
violable, no property ſecure. A Scot- 
tiſh thane might then compleat the 
great work of exalting Scotland over 


Apr, 
To the NorTH Barrow. 


SIR, 

E NG LAND now droops, but 

Scotland is on fire. She is al. 
moſt one bonfire. Nothing is to he 
ſeen, but illuminations; nothing to be 
heard, but every mark of the moſt ex- 
travagant joy. The reſtoration of her 
rebellious ſons is the cauſe. Almoſt 
the whole of the eſtates that are for- 
feited to the law, are now in poſſeſſion 
of the apparent heirs of thaſe traiteroug 
families from whom they were ſo juſt- 
ly taken. Some they have been per- 
mitted to buy at the exchequer (ales. 
Some, they have procured by convey- 
ances from loyal perſons, who had pre- 
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trufts. This is the ſource of thoſe 
frantic exultations and rejoicings. Scot- 
land fees herſelf once more poſſeſſed 
of thoſe chieftains that involved Eng- 


land in blood and confuſion. What WI 
can be the meaning of her acclamati- conſo 
ons, unleſs ſhe wiſhes, under their there. 
banners, for new Preſtons, new Fal- ſtreet 
kirks, and new Cullodens ? Theſe are, re Wa! 
however, Mr. North Briton, alarming of ey 
incidents to all true Whigs, the En 
friends of liberty, and the ſteady ſup- 2 
porters of the intereſt of the illuſtrious Tl 
houſe of Hanover. "Theſe proceedings 
call upon them, not only to unite 

againſt enemies, now, as I may fay, 

in their boſom, but to take ſuch im- Wh 
mediate, conſtitutional meaſures, as - 
may prevent the farther progreſs of ſo The! 
threatening a flame. By theſe appear- But 
ances in the North, matters ſhould 

ſeem to be drawing to that criſis, as The 


if all muſt be Engliſh, or all muſt be 
Scotch. As if England muſt wholly 
govern Scotland, or Scotland England; 
liberty be juſtled from her throne, 
or firmly eſtabliſhed by ſuch legal te- 


gulations, as will, for ever, cut off ſho 
the aſpiring hopes of the Scots. [tl 
Lam; , render he 
Your moſt humble ſervant, {01 
Glaſgow, Marth 20, - hb 
CAT O. ut 
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d, ſome Weeks fince, from the 
88854 2 of Call, adjoining to 
= Parliament Street; 

A A moſt amiable Female of the Name 
; of LIBERTY. 


She was dreſſed, as the Greeks re- 
We preſented the goddeſs Eleutheria, in 
W white; having a ſcepter in her right 
hand, and a hat or cap in her left. She is 
ſuppoſed to have been driven away by 
one, or both, of thoſe dangerous be- 
ings, called ignorance and corruption: 
And ſrom ſome late attempts to get 
poſleſſion of her, together with the 
ill-treatment ſhe has met with here, 


it is feared, if not timely prevented, 


ue may entirely leave this country, 
and take up her future reſidence 
W amongſt the ſeveral members of the 
= parliaments of France. 

= Whoever can reſtore her to her diſ- 
conſolate friends, and will give notice 
thereof at Wildman's, in Albemarle- 
ſtreet, ſhall be entitled to the higheſt 
reward of patriotiſm ; viz. The thanks 
of every true-born Engliſhman. 


The NoxTH Briton, Ne 92. 
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When Stateſmen's Schemes fall ſhort of 


their intent Rs 
Then I, Nobody, did the Scheme invent. 
But when they take, and they their ends 
have got, [the plot. 
Then Somebody, not Nobody, ſchem d 
| Prologue by Nobody. 


This week received the following 

from a friend, who promiſes me 

more trom the ſame quarter, if this 

ſhould be approved of. I mult confeſs 

[think the whole of it extremely whim- 

hcal ; many parts, truely fatiric ; and 

ſome few, as poignantly pointed as poſ- 

ſible. I give it to my readers juſt as 
it came to ay hands. 


The North Briton. 


A LETTER to NoBO PD, 


on very important Affairs. 


Mx. NB Mo, | | 

Cannot help ſetting out with a 
I bad ſort of compliment, finding 
myſelf under the neceſſity of declaring, 
that I am defirous to offend nobody 
but if ſomebody, who is your near re- 
lation, ſhould be diſguſted, it would 
perhaps affect me very ſenſibly. All 
the world is acquainted, by this time, 


how dangerous it is to write to ſome- 
body, leſt ſomething come down upon 


them, Mr. ***#* has lately experienced 
this truth, to ſome tune; vulgarly ſo 
called, becauſe it is void of all harmo- 


ny; and if our political muſicians do 


not change their notes, nobody only 
can tell when the devil the diſcord 
may ceaſe? _ | | 

Perhaps you may think this flattery, 


but, on the contrary, be aſſured, that 


it is not my ſentiment alone, but that 
of every honeſt man in England. Re- 
member, I donot ſay Great Britain ; I 
am not ſo comprehenſive. The words 
Great Britain have made England ſmall; 


and if things chance to go on as they 
do at preſent, it is not impoſſible, but 


England (notwithſtanding its late 
greatneſs) may become leis than ever. 
believe all Europe is pretty well con- 
vinced, that it now makes but a trivial 
Figure in the Map I mean. The 


world in general lays this blame at the 


door of ſomebody, but the courtiers 


condemn nobody; and they know the 


worſt of it full well, being certain that 


nobody will ſend them to priſon for 


It. | 


It is now paſt two, and I am juſt 


riſen in a peeviſh ſort of mood, and am 
determined not to ſleep, till I have fi- 


niſhed this epiſtle to you. I expect, I 


defire no reply; for, I muſt confeſs I 
ſhall be in ſome pain for every body, 


when Nobody will dare to ſpeak ; and 


I can ſafely affirm to you, that ſome- 
body is very ſolicitous to bring that 


fayourite event to bear. I know, Eve- 
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ry-body is ſuch an impudent raſcal, 


and ſo preſumptuous as to imagine him- 
ſelf a free born ſubject; which, let me 
tell you, is damned abſurd, becauſe all 
the world knows to the contrary ; 
therefore, let him practiſe the doctrine 
_ of, paſſive obedience, until ſomebody 
brings England to nothing, and then I 
know you will pretend to call yourſelf 
"ay rk tide ſubject, and have the aſſu- 
rance to plead your privileges. Phan- 
tom, you are ignorant, that a repreſen- 
tative of the people has lately been 
taught the abuſe of privilege; you are 
to learn too, that a certain court of 
nun,, is preparing to jump upon the 
neck of a certain great body, and tickle 
it to death with laughing. A fatal 
kind of execution, firſt practiſed upon 
the ſides of that mercurial piece of 
patchwork, vulgarly called Harlequin, 
in the hiſtorical pantomime of the Em- 
peror of the Moon. The laws of **nd 
are not to be trameled, but are now to 
walk upon ſtilts, that they may cut an 
aſtoniſhing figure, to be ſeen, and 


wondered at, and be able to direct their 
| directors. 


_ The words Juſtice and Li- 
berty are now to be only conſidered as 
common pleas ; thanks be to no 
—not to heaven, to modern refine- 
ment. Does not every body know 
that the common people originally 
paid their repreſentatives thetr diurnal 


expences, for atten&ance in parliament ; 


ergo, the ————<s are the ſervants 
ot. the public; and it may be ſoon 


thought expedient to change the appel- 
lation of ſervant, to that of S—e; 


not of the People, but—no matter. 
Don't you know that a north wind has 
blown ſo ſtrong in England, for theſe 
two laſt years paſt, that many-c—rs 
have been hurried out of the lower 
houſe, and puffed up into lords? 
Same of which lords, have, indeed, no 


peers; and as matters now ſtand, no- 


body knows, when this complicated 


practice of lording may abate ! lords 
and lordlings may be made with as 


much facility, as a good houſewife 


makes dumplings ; which, by the way, 


may be no bad emblems of the heads 
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for that. 
my ideas crowd upon me ſo faſt. The 


| Oli 
of ſome of them. Therefore, whe 
a lord's name is mentioned, we mz 
ſoon expect to hear the ſarcaſtic expl. 
cative retorted—a pudding! But, for 
my part, I have nothing to do with 
court paſtry, or dumpling-making. | 
have no affection for courtly feeding; 
though ſometimes, indeed, I eat mi 
pudding and hold my tongue; but, 
faith, (which indeed way be party 
ſeen) my ſtomach is, at preſent, much 
turned againſt this kind of food. 
In good faith, I muſt be obliged to 
a ſtrange concatenation of ideas, t 
bring me from puddings, dumplings, 
lords and lordlings, down to a plain 
member of—hey !—The man ſervant 
I was juſt now ſpeaking of, not to 
forget the north wind that lately blew 
one of them over to France; having 
firſt done prodigious damages, in blaſt- 
ing the bloſſoms of all the apple trees 
in the ſeveral cyder counties of Eng- 
land; which, by the way, is a ſort of 
natural proof that no pippins grow in 
Scotland. | | 
It may now be neceſſary to ſay ſome- 
thing on the liberty of the preſs. 
Though there is, perhaps little need of 
this b to you. What that liber- 


ty is nobody, I believe, thoroughly un- 
derftands. I think ſome phyſical 


pevple allow, that there is a revolution 
in the natural body, every ſeven years, 


and why not in the politic one? 


Zounds! this thought reminds me of 
a late lord treaſurer; but no matter 
It is a monſtrous thing that 


very thought of a lord treafurer, brings 
back to my remembrance an old ſtory 
of the duke of Buckingham, a parſon, 


and a gooſe; but let the gooſe ſtand by 
itſelf, and let me write of the liberty of 
the preſs. I am told, Mr. Nobody, 


you are engaged to write in favour of 
the oppoſition, and that your are a bet- 
ter writer than Mr. Wilkes. 
Phantam, take my advice, deſert their 
cauſe and attach yourſelf to the miniſte- 
rials. Come, ſhall I be plain? I am 
told, you are the only good writer they 


have; and that you draw your pep N 
foot 


But, Sir 
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Apt | 1 them gratis. I believe, however, 
> Wher that you are a ſtranger to the conduct 
e of court writers in general, though, 1 
expli. am confident, you muſt approve of it. 
ut, for For inſtance ; a great ſcoundrel is not 
o with RAW half a ſcoundrel, unleſs he is made a 
ing. damned ſcoundrel. By the ſame rule, 
ding, a great villain is not completely fo, 
at my WT unleſs he is a thorough-paced villain. 
but, No man is a finiſhed robber till he 
partly pas ſtripped the dead: of courſe no 
much individual is truly, and properly, a 

WE knave, without having cheated the 
ed to teeth out of a perſon's head. This is 
1s, to all ſpoken in reſpect to perſonages in 
ling, RE place and power. For in regard to 
Plain WT minority-men, virtues, there are crimes; 
rvant EE oppoſition, diſaffeQion ; patriotiſm, 
Ot to WT edition ; loyalty, rebellion. They 
blew WET forget that blockhead is a name com- 
aving WET mon to all men; and that a great man, 
at- though a miniſter, is but a man, conſe- 
trees WET quently deſerves it as well as another 
ng. WET man. Perhaps a late miniſter is more 
't of WT diſturbed at being proved a fool, than 
win ET at any other charge brought againſt 

| bim: fools are certainly malicious, and 
me- ſometimes dangerous, eſpecially ſuch 
refs, [ET great fools. My nurſe told me that it 
dof vas five pounds penalty to ſtrike theſe 
ver- MET fools, but, ſomebody whom no body is 
un- acquainted with, has found it more 
ical hazardous to write againſt one; eſpe- 
ion AT cially in a manner that proves him 
ars, ſuch. I wiſh Mr. W. had reflected a 
e? Ez little on owls.” owls !—yes. An owl 
of is a wiſe bird, or rather the em- 
ter blem of wiſdom, becaule it ſays no- 
hat thing; and I do not recollect to have 
he heard of any of them learning to write. 
195 Unleſs, indeed, the late lord Melcombe 
Ty undertook the taſk of inſtructing thoſe 
n, two ſolemn perſonages who were con- 
by ſtantly perched at the door of the a- 
of foreſaid privy counſellor, in manner 
y, extremely ſignificant : but I hope no- 
of = body will entertain ſo raſh a judgment 
t- of the owls and me, as to conceive I 
ir meant to introduce them in the light 
ir of a reflection upon a dead privy- coun- 
. ſellor. He, every body knows, never 
n ſuffered them to fleep under the ſame 
y roof with himſelf. 
n April, 1764. 
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Methinks I hear ſomebody fay» 
The devil's in the man for his di- 
es His aſſimilations of dump- 
ings, lords, puddings, owls, and ſuch 
like perſonages! When I introduced 
dumplings, thereby hung a tale, which 
he may be a ſtranger to, and you, un- 
doubtedly ought to be. 

For my part, I am not ſtateſman 
enough to foreſee where all our political 
pother will end; but this reflection of 
mine is nothing to nobody. I place 
we ſheet anchor of hope in the Scot- 
tiſh nation ; which has been our laſt- 
ing ſupport, ſince the reign of Ed- 
ward the firſt, of glorious memory ; - 
and that, only you, Mr. Nobody, can 
deny. It would be tedious to enume- 


rate the ſucceſſive bleſſings they have 


brought upon this country, by means 
of their affinity to it. I ſhall content 
myſelf with a few. I appeal to every 


body whether the people of Scotland 


did not continually league with France, 
from the time of our Edwards and 
Henries almoſt down to the tranſlati- 
on of James the firſt, from that kingdom 
to this? Thoſe leagues, with ourantient 
friends the French, were agreed with 
no other view, but to keep peace and 
quietneſs, and to prevent the Engliſh | 
from being encumbered with more 
conqueſts than they knew what to do 
with—and does not the ſame policy 
ſubſiſt, even to this day? If they at 
any time fell upon our defenceleſs 
borders, when the Engliſh force was 
carried to the continent, to reduce 
the power of France, was it not fair 
play? and have they not played us 
the ſame trick over again lately, though 
in another way? Are we not obliged 
to them for the many bleſſings former- 


iy brought upon this kingdom, by the 


family of the Stuarts? and are we not 
obliged to the Stuarts for many more? 
We cannot alone accule them of their 
darling paſſion of having rebelled againſt 
the kings of England only; have they 
not rebelled, bought and ſold, their own 
kings? But not a word of Charles the 


firſt ! Are the bones yet rotted on the 


field at Culloden ; where their flower 
D d of 


206 
of chivalry and ſtrength was defeated 
by a, then, almoſt, beardleſs general, 
whoſe name will make a noble, whoſe 
injuries a ſhameful figure in hiſtory ? 


| You alone, Maſter Nobody, have no 


occaſion to be cautious how you deal 
with a people who are humble in a 
low ſtation, and inſolent in a ſuperior 


one; becauſe their motto, Nemo me 


impune laceſſit, though it be calculated 
to laſt till the day of judgment againſt 


other folks, admits you, who are their 


great friend, to offend them with im- 
punity. 

1 muſt further obſerve, that no per- 
ſons have a right to expect advance- 
ment, till every Scotchman is prefer- 
red; and it is not impoſſible, that can 
ſoon happen; for, they are like pota- 
toes in a ground; who will may plant 
them, but it is paſt human induſtry to 


root them out again! The head of one 


Scotſman in office, has a thouſand 
tails. Beſides, another alarming cir- 
cumſtance has lately happened, relative 
to the ſubject of the pavement, con- 
cerning Scotch ſtones, in which infinite 


durableneſs (beſides many virtues too 


tedious to enumerate) have been diſ- 


covered, even among the matrons; 


and by the way of a further improve- 


ment, we are told that a certain great 


man has determined not only to leave 
no ſtone unturned, but alſo to remove 
every poſt in the metropolis into the 


bargain. Notwithſtanding which, fif- 
ty new ones, of Scotch fir, have been 
lately placed in the TIN: upon 
the whole, only a few poſts and by- 


places, are to remain unmoleſted. 
And now ſuffer me to make a few 
remarks that will be nothing to no- 


body. | 


I cannot help applauding the preſent 


_ taſte, of the victuoſi, for exotics ; but 
am not, altogether, to fond, of that 
more prevailing one, 


| for northern 
ſhrubs. Tho', I mutt confeſs, they 
proſper better bere, than in the unhoſ- 
Pitable clime from whence they are 
tranſplanted : but, believe me, it is 


dangerous, tor, tho' originally ſhrubs, 
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thriving, to clap 


April 
they ſeem to be riſing to ſuch a height, 
that they may, concluſively, over. 
ſhadow the land. I have, indeed, 
heard, that they have produced ſome 
very large medlars, notwithſtandin 
medlers are ſo much decryed by the 
northern advocates. 

Query. Would it not be neceſſary 


to find out an expedient to new people 


the kingdom of Scotland, already 
near depopulated, by the prodigious 
flux of them from that quarter, to 
this: from whence few of them wil 
ever return ? 
Let nothing prevail in this iſland 
that has not ſome northern perfetti- 
on. I would have ſeveral Scotſmen 
of eminence appointed profeſſors of 
oratory, in order to fink the uncouth- 
neſs of plain Englith, into the empha- 
tical harmony of the northern dialeQ: 
that being the prevailing mode at 
court; and, it is well known, lay 
and oratory now go hand in hand. 
I havea certain abhorrence to deceit, 


but retaliation is not always a crime; 


I would, therefore, recommend it to 
my countrymen, who are ambitious of 
a Mac to thei 
names. It is not impoſſible but ſome 


of them my then ſteal into office. 


Such as are hardy enough to take 
this ſtep, muſt be particularly cir- 
cumſpect, and remember to deduce 


their pedigrees before the landing 
of Julius Cæſar in Britain; otherwiſe, 


it would be to no manner of effect; 
ſo many perſons of high abilities, and 
ſuperior extraction, being on the litt 
of preferment, before any thing of 
that date. What riſe the beggars had 


in Scotland, it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine ! as it is a well known truth that 
they are all gentlemen. 


1 muſt end as ſtrangely complimen- 
tary as | began. I believe nobody 1s 


tired with this epiſtle; and therefore 


wiſh I were able to write longer ; but 
faith I have no more paper; which! 
hope nobody will diſpute being a fut- 
ficient apology for - 
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andin Saturday, April 14, 1764. 


by the Alterius non fit, qui ſuus eſſe poteſt. 


HE return of the Caledonian 
deſpot to town, at the approach- 


ceſſary 
people 


already MM | 
22 ing end of a ſeſſion, muſt fill every 
N = 50 Engliſh breaſt with the moſt ſe- 


rious thoughts. His known principles 


in wil Ws and influence ; the fawning diſpoſiti- 
_—_ ons of too many courtiers and place- 
8 iſland h ©. 0 [i diff. 

are. men; and the criminal indifference of 


others towards him; cannot but give 
the ampleſt room for reflection. 
The bold and ſpirited behaviour 


otſmen 


ſſors of 


* of our anceſtors, preſerved us from 
2mpha- IF ovneten folk 1 0 
ialect the Agyptian ſyſtem of. ſlavery, pre- 


pared for us by the tyrannizing Stuarts. 


* They could not ſuffer the deſpotic ad- 
9 " WT miniſtration of regal Stuarts, but brave- 
3 pp and generouſly riſked their lives and 
. fortunes, for the ſake of reſcuing us, 
J i A their deſcendants, from the miſeries 
as of incident to arbitrary rule. They no- 
ther bly formed an oppoſition, even when 
tſone the rod was held over them, not by 
office miniſters alone, but princes. What 
ks would have been their conduct if they 
ag had been bleſſed with a patriot king 
5 as we are, and had only their fellow 
a ding ſubjects a mere adminiſtration to 
riſe contend with ? our forefathers, who 
IN refuſed to ſubmit to the bondage of a 
2nd reigning Stuart, would never have 
. 10 bent their necks to a miniſterial one. 
1 They who would not ſuffer Gaſcoons, 
5 Poictovins, and Normans to ride on 
= their ſhoulders, would never have 
calmly borne on their backs, Scots and 


that Tories. 


men- 


dy i able, and leſs dangerous to liberty, 
= 5 than adminiſtrations from the North, 
but The Gaſcoons, the Normans, and 
ich! the Poictovins, had the ſame laws, the 
ful. lame conſtitution, the ſame intereſt 
with us. They were French, indeed, 
) v. by origin ; but their tempers, educa- 
The tion, and ſentiments of government, 
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Thoſe miniſters were more ſupport- 


Were then the ſame as here in Eng- 


wu 
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land. It was ſufficient for an oppoſi- 


tion that they were foreign. All is 


the reverſe in that nation which now 
ou to us legiſlators, miniſters 'of 
ate, lords of treaſury and trade, ad- 
mirals, generals, governors of our ſet- 
tlements abroad, and, what is ſtill 
worſt of all, favourites! 
There, I mean in the country of the 


Thane, the rules of life, modes of 


thinking, and firſt principles of acti- 


on, are, in no wiſe, analogous to ours. 
The Scotch youth are inſtructed, by 
times, to be pliant to the will of their 
ſuperiors. They are taught to diſpute 
nothing with men, that can baniſh or 
impriſon them at pleaſure; or fine 
them in double their worth, without 
the intervention of a jury: for, in 
Scotland, there are no laws, as in Eng- 
land, againſt immoderate amerciaments. 
'Fhus, theſe ſlaviſn doctrines being in- 
ſtilled in the years of juvenility, are 
deeply rooted in his inmoſt heart —as 
Shakeſpear happily phraſes it, in his 
heart's core, his heart of hearts'—and, 
conſequently, become a compoſing 
part of the grown-up Scout. 
Such were the Gaſcoons, Normans, 


and Poictovins: ſuch are the Scots. 


The firſt, were once free, and once 
had free ſentiments: the latter, never. 
If our anceſtors, therefore, could not 
bear with fuch foreigners, how ſhould 
we with fuch Scotchmen? Aſk the o- 

pinion of any of our miniſterial En- 
gliſh ſtateſmen, and they will tell you, 
that our forefathers exerted a becom 
ing ſpirit of oppoſition to regal tyrants 
and foreign miniſtries : they will tell 
you, that they acted as freemen, as 
Engliſimen ought. Aſk them whe- 
ther to oppoſe a Scotch adminiſtration 
(even though the higheſt reſpe&, and 
the higheſt love for majeſty ſhould be 
preſerved) is juſt, and they will, ne- 
vertheleſs, tell us, No. Curfe on 
Caledonian ſpells Patience, cry 

ye !——< preach it to the winds.” 
Patience here would be a crime 
Curſe, then, I ſay, on Scottiſh faſci- 
nations, they will, notwithſtanding, 


tell us, No. | 
Dd 2 But, 
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But, whilſt the freedom of the preſs 


exiſts, I will be a painful thorn in the 


fides of Scotch miniſters and Scotified 
Engliſhmen. Whilſt I am allowed to 
hold a pen; am able to do it; or to 
dictate if I ſhould not; I will pro- 
claim their tyrannic diſpoſitions and ex- 
poſe their arbitrary proceedings. I 


may, indeed, ſometimes, repeat the 


ſame things over again; but where the 
intereits of England are ſo nearly con- 


cerned, they cannot be repeated too 


often. If the Scots were ever to be 
tamely ſuffered to lord it in this country, 
as in their own, what might not be 
the conſequences ! The law, the army, 
and the lead in trade; our ſtrength, 


our riches, would be engroſſed by theſe 
. northern tyrants; all united under a 


Scotch miniſter, by principle and by 


policy, bound to depreſs the Engliſh, 


and exalt his countrymen : 


and, 
then, farewell, liberty. - 

The behaviour of the highlander, 
ſince he came to town, has been as ſu- 
percilious to the Engliſh as ever. His 


language as overbea:ing, his ex preſ- 


ſions as threatning as formerly. Is 
this the impartiality he talked of in 
the country? this, the boaſted medio- 


crity that was to govern all his future 
meaſures? Oh words, words, why are 


ye ſo at variance with actions! but 


they were to anſwer a particular 
end 


| that end ſhall not be an- 
ſwered. The peace, the exciſe, the 


elevation of his countrymen, will never 
be forgotten, whilſt there is one font 


of letter, and one preſs left, to convey 


the remembrance of them to the nati- 


on. But why need [| talk of fonts and 
preſſes, their effects will ever keep 


their memory alive. Can we forget 
his flagrant recommendation of the 
four hungry Scotch governors? not 
Lethe itſelf could obliterate the indig- 
nity thus thrown on England. Are 
not her ſons poſſeſſed of a fourth part 


of the merit of the Scots? what? not 
an Engliſhman worthy to be entiuſted 
even with the petty government of 
Welt Florida; where there is, at pre- 
ſent, ſcarcely any thing to rule but 


honeſt Engliſhmen will never repine, if 


ty of improving the place, in point ei- 


himſelf! will a ſtep like this be agree- 


returns. His great and only views 


ſubjects. To obtain thele vaſt points, he 


bears and wolves? I would advi, 
that all our deſert governments ſhould 
be pcopled with our felons, and then 


raſcals ſhould happen to be appointed 
to govern raſcals. Our great men 
have, indeed, at laſt, diſcovered, that 
a man not born in Scotland may be ca- 
pable of governing the inhoſpitable 
coaſt of Labrador, or to rule a parcel 
of fiſhing boats upon the ſhores of 
Newfoundland: but where there iz 
any thing to be met with, better than 
want or diſtreſs, there the Scots muſt 
baſk in the ſunſhine of preferment and 
plenty. Wherever there is ſeed time 
and harveſt, or even the hopes of ſeed 
time and harveſt (as in Weſt Florida) 
there the Scots muſt riot in every lu- 
crative employment: but where there 
is no freſh meat, nor even vegetable 
food, to ſubſiſt on; where there are 
no inhabitants but a few miſerable fiſh- 
ermen, no dwellings but deſpicable 
huts; and where there is no poſſibili- 


ther of conveniency or utility, there 
a governor, not a Scotchman, is au- 
thoriſed to ſtarve on ſalt proviſions, or 
keep lent throughout the year. The 


Scotch are not, indeed, poſſeſſed, will 
of all the five governments which te proc 
war has given us: Mr. Palliſer has the thei 
fifth; but it is the worſt, the moſt un- MT erat 
profitable, and moſt unhealthy of the reg: 
_ 3 ther 


Anuther Scot is talked of, to be ſent 


as miniſter to a foreign court—even 
the brother of the highland deſpot 


able to the nation, or conſonagt to 
ſound policy ?—but ſuch is till the 
miniſterial ſyſtem of politics, that we 
can expect to ſee few preferments in 
the papers, that are not the moſt af- 
frontive indignities, thrown on the 
worth and merits of Engliſhmen ! to 
advance this bleſſed ſyſtem the thane 


are the protection of tory intereſts, 
the promotion of the Scots, and the 
diſcouragement of whigs and Engliſh 


deigns 
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our the royal palace with his preſence. 
4 For theſe, he oops his levte-days, and 
ſuffets the addreſſes of Engliſh nobles. 
Yes, diſgraceful as it 1s to England, 
many of her great men have been ſeen 
at his ley6es, cringing to Scottiſh ar- 
rogance, and bowing to Caledonian 
pride. 
5 Hh in the capital of liberty! England 
has been wont to ſet the pattern of 
magnanimity to other nations. Her 
enjus has rouſed, and foſtered the 


| , | Europe ; and has it been reſerved for a 
= petty laird to triumph over Engliſh 
principles of freedom: Oh monſtrous 


eſſe pott. What will the members 
ol the French parliament ſay, what all 
Europe, when they hear of the aſſidu- 
= ous homage paid by Engliſhmen to 
tis haughty idol of the north? what 
an nimillaring anecdote ! 

It is, nevertheleſs, true, that the 
WE upſtart Scot complains of ingratitude 
in all the Engliſh whom he has raiſed 


the Scot calls ingratitude to him, I 
WE will venture to pronounce, is the only 
proof that theſe people bad to give of 


their having yet remaining ſome little | 
remind my countrymen of the danger 


TS gratitude to England, and ſome little 
regard for the country which gave 
them birth. Reproaches from the 
WE Scottiſh quarter do an unſpeakable ho- 
nour to every perſon on whom they 
are thrown. I with our miniſterial En- 
gliſnmen would deſerve them more. 
What Mr. Gu###*#*# has done to me- 
it the affront of being excepted, he 
beſt knows. e 
But when we reflect on the myriads 
ef Scotchmen that elbowed themſelves 
into the various departments of the 


Poſt-office, the exciſe, and the cuſ- 
ons; during the public adminiſtration 
the thane, the reaſon of this cha- 
ine will be eaſily diſcovered. What 
c extorts from his lips the truly ho- 
outable charge of ingratitude is, that 
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ſince he left the open guidance of the 


helm, his ſucceſſors (“ except as be- 
fore excepted”) have not thought it 


deigns to viſit the town again, and ho- 


- prudent that his countrymen 


How inſufferable theſe ſervili- 


genius of liberty in all the kingdoms of 


7 degeneracy! Alterius non fit, qui ſuus 


to places — Mr. G*####**##, indeed, 
== excepted. Ingratitude ! how? what 


ate; the army and the navy; the 
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ould 
croud quite ſo faſt into preferment as 
formerly. There the ſhoe pinches. 
For fear the intereſts of Scotland 
ſhould ſuffer at this critical juncture, 
he has burſt from his retirement. A 
new ſcene was opened in the eaſt. In 
imagination, the Nabobs of India were 
kneeling to his countrymen, and all 
the wealth of the oriental world was 
in the pockets of the Scots. 
Had he remained where he was, the 
miniſterial puppets who rule in his ab- 
ſence, might have too much neglected 
this great object. This is the ſtrong 
motive that engaged him to a more 
immediate preſence, and direction in 
the diſtribution of preferments. A 
reciprocal aſſiſtance was his bargain. 
with the apoſtate lord. Succeſs was 
to throw the rifling of theſe dazzlin 
regions principally into the hands of 
his own faction. The weſt may be 
ſaid to be already in the hands of the 
Scots; if the eaſt was theirs too, what 
have we not to expe& from a people, 
whoſe principles, whoſe cuſtoms, and 


whoſe conſtitution, are as oppoſite to - 


ours as light is to darkneſs ! 
I muſt, therefore, again and again, 


of introducing into places of power, 
men of ſuch known hoſtile inclinations 
to liberty. What ſecurity have we 
that they will not, in ſome future reign, 

by the aſſiſtance of ſome future parlia- 
ment (for we are certain it never will 


be permitted in, and by, the preſent). 


attempt the n introduction 
of the Scottiſh conſtitution into Eng- 


land? if a few of the leading maxims 15 


of the Scotch law were ever to be tranſ- 


planted into Weſtminſter-Hall, the 


ruin of Engliſh liberty would preſent- 
ly enſue. 


ſuch a ſtroke ſhould be ſtruck, we 
ſhould then ſee judges here, as in 
Scotland, veſted with a power of pro- 
nouncing interlocutory and preparatory 
ſentences, touching the admiſſability 

of 


If, in any future reign, 


— 
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But, whilſt the freedom of the preſs 


| exiſts, I will be a painful thorn in the 


fides of Scotch miniſters and Scotified 
Engliſhmen. Whilſt I am allowed to 
hold a pen; am able to do it; or to 
dictate if I ſhould not; I will pro- 
claim their tyrannic diſpoſitions and ex- 
poſe their arbitrary proceedings. [ 


may, indeed, ſometimes, repeat the 


ſame things over again; but where the 
intereſts of England ate ſo nearly con- 


cerned, they cannot be repeated too 


often. If the Scots were ever to be 
tamely ſuffered to lord it in this country, 


zs in their own, what might not be 
the conſequences ! The law, the army, 
. and the lead in trade; our ſtrength, 


our riches, would be engroſſed by theſe 


northern tyrants; all united under a 


Scotch miniſter, by principle and by 


policy, bound to depreſs the Engliſh, 
and exalt his countrymen : 
then, farewell, liber 


and, 


A | 
The behaviour of the highlander, 


ſince he came to town, has been as ſu- 


percilious to the Engliſh as ever. His 
language as overbea:ing, his expreſ- 


ſions as threatning as formerly. Is 
this the impartiality he talked of in 


the country? this, the boaſted medio- 


crity that was to govern all his future 
meaſures? Oh words, words, why are 


ye ſo at variance with actions! but 
they were to anſwer a particular 
that end ſhall not be an 


elevation of his countrymen, will never 
be forgotten, whilſt there is one font 
of letter, and one preſs left, to convey 


the remembrance of them to the nati- 


on. But why need I talk © fonts and 
preſſes, their effects will ever keep 


their memory alive. Can we forget 
his flagrant recommendation of the 
four hungry Scotch governors? not 


Lethe itſelf could obliterate the indig- 


- nity thus thrown on England. Are 
not her ſons poſſeſſed of a fourth part 
of the merit of the Scots? what? not 


an Engliſhman worthy to be entiuſted 
even with the petty government of 


_ Welt Florida ; where there is, at pre- 


ſent, ſcarcely any thing to rule but 
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| „ 
bears and wolves? I would adviſe, 
that all our deſert governments ſhould 
be pcopled with our felons, and then 


honeſt Engliſhmen will never repine, if 


raſcals ſhould happen to be appointed 
to govern raſcals. r great men 
have, indeed, at laſt, diſcovered, that 
a man not born in Scotland may be ca- 
pable of governing the inhoſpitable 
coaſt of Labrador, or to rule a parcel 


of fiſhing boats upon the ſhores of 


Newfoundland : but where there is 
any thing to be met with, better than 
want or diſtreſs, there the Scots muſt 
baſk in the ſunſhine of preferment and 
plenty. Wherever there is ſeed time 
and harveſt, or even the hopes of ſeed 
time and harveſt (as in Weſt Florida) 
there the Scots muſt riot in every lu- 
crative employment : but where there 
is no freſh meat, nor even vegetable 
food, to ſubſiſt on; where there are 
no inhabitants but a few miſerable fiſh- 
ermen, no dwellings but deſpicable 
huts ; and where there is no poſſibili- 
ty of improving the place, in point ei- 
ther of conveniency or utility, there 
a governor, not a Scotchman, is au- 
thoriſed to ſtarve on falt proviſions, or 
keep lent throughout the year. The 


Scotch are not, indeed, poſſeſſed, 


of all the five governments which the 


war has given us: Mr. Palliſer has the 


fifth; but it is the worſt, the moſt un- 
2 8 and moſt unhealthy of the 
e | | 

Another Scot is talked of, to be ſent 
as miniſter to a foreign court—even 
the brother of the highland deſpot 
himſelf! will a ſtep like this be agree - 
able to the nation, or conſonagt to 
ſound policy ?—but ſuch is ſtill the 
miniſterial ſyſtem of politics, that we 


can expect to ſee few preferments in 


the papers, that are not the moſt at- 
frontive indignities, thrown on the 
worth and merits of Engliſhmen! to 
advance this bleſſed ſyſtem the thane 


returns. His great and only views 


are the protection of tory intereſts, 
the promotion of the Scots, and the 
diſcouragement of whigs and Engliſh 


ſubjects. To obtain thele vaſt points, he 


| deigns 


JJ T 


8 
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; | deigns to viſit the town again, and ho- 


nour the royal palace with his preſence. 
For theſe, he keeps his levEe-days, and 
ſuffers the addreſſes of Engliſh nobles. 
Yes, diſgraceful as it is to England, 
many of her great men have been {een 
at his levees, cringing to Scottiſh ar- 
rogance, and bowing to Caledonian 
pride. How inſufferable theſe ſervili- 
ties in the capital of liberty! England 
has been wont to ſet the pattern of 
magnanimity to other nations. Her 
genius has rouſed, and foſtered the 
genius of liberty in all the kingdoms of 
Europe; and has it been reſerved for a 
petty laird to triumph over Engliſh 
principles of freedom? Oh monſtrous 


degeneracy! Alterius non fit, qui ſuus 


eſſe potet. What will the members 
of the French parliament ſay, what all 
Europe, when they hear of the aſſidu- 
ous homage paid by Engliſhmen to 
this haughty idol of the north? what 
an humiliating anecdote ! 

It is, nevertheleſs, true, that the 


upſtart Scot complains of ingratitude 


in all the Engliſh whom he has raiſed 
to places— Mr. G*#*#######*, indeed, 
excepted. Ingratitude ! how? what 


the Scot calls ingratitude to him, I 


will venture to pronounce, is the only 


proof that theſe people bad to give of 


their having yet remaining ſome little 
gratitude to England, and ſome little 
regard for the country which gave 
them birth. Reproaches from the 


Scottiſh quarter do an unſpeakable ho- 


nour to every perſon on whom they 
are thrown. I wiſh our miniſterial En- 
glihmen would deſerve them more. 
What Mr, G#####*## has done to me- 
nit the affront of being excepted, he 
beſt knows. 1 : | 
But when we refle& on the myriads 
of Scotchmen that elbowed themſelves 
into the various departments of the 
ſtate; the army and the navy; the 
poſt- office, the exciſe, and the cuſ- 
toms ; during the public adminiſtration 
of the thane, the reaſon of this cha- 


grine will be eaſily diſcovered. What 


now extorts from his lips the truly ho- 
noutable charge of ingratitude is, that 


' prudent that his countrymen 


ly enſue. 
ſuch a ſtroke ſhould be ſtruck, we 
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ſince he left the open guidance of the 
helm, his ſucceſſors (“ except as be- 
fore excepted”) have not — it 

ould 
croud quite ſo faſt into preferment as 
formerly. There the ſhoe pinches. 
For fear the intereſts of Scotland 
ſhould ſuffer at this critical junQure, 
he has burſt from his retirement. A 
new ſcene was opened in the eaſt. In 


imagination, the Nabobs of India were 


kneeling to his countrymen, and all 


the wealth of the oriental world was 


in the pockets of the Scots. 

Had he remained where he was, the 
miniſterial puppets who rule in his ab- 
ſence, might have too much neglected 
this great object. This is the ſtrong 
motive that engaged him to a more 
immediate preſence, and direction in 
the diſtribution of preferments. A 
reciprocal aſſiſtance was his bargain. 
with the apoſtate lord. Succeſs was 
to throw the rifling of theſe dazzlin 
regions principally into the hands of 
his own faction. The weſt may be 
ſaid to be already in the hands of the 
Scots; if the eaſt was theirs too, what 
have we not to expect from a people, 
whoſe principles, whoſe cuſtoms, and 
whoſe conſtitution, are.as oppoſite to 
ours as light is to darkneſs! 
1 muſt, therefore, again and again, 
remind my countrymen of the danger 
of introducing into places of power, 
men of ſuch known hoſtile inclinations 


to liberty. What ſecurity have we 


that they will not, in ſome future reign, 
by che aſſiſtance of ſome future parlia- 
ment (for we are certain it never will 


be permitted in, and by, the preſent) 
attempt the peace-meal introduction 
of the Score 


conſtitution into Eng- 
land? if a few of the leading maxims 
of the Scotch law were ever to be tranſ- 
planted into Weſtminſter-Hall, the 
ruin of Engliſh liberty would preſent- 
If, in any future reign, _ 


ſhould then ſee judges here, as in 
Scotland, veſted with a power of pro- 
nouncing interlocutory and preparatory 
ſentences, touching the admiſlability 
| of 
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he that beſieges the — 
that has thruſt the Tories into power; 
that has beſtowed on the Scots the 
wealth of America ; and that has now 
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of every point on which the merits of 
any cauſe may depend; direQting the 
jury, with an irreſiſtable authority, and 


announcing what regard they muſt 


have to every fact and circumſtance 
that appeared in evidence before them. 
No indirect means, no winks, no nods 
(ſuch as have been practiced by the 
Jefferies's of former ages) would be 


_ uſed to influence a jury. An arbitrary 


interlocutory order, which the jury 


dared not tranſgreſs, would always be 


at hand to compel them to return ſuch 
verdicts only, as ſhould be agreeable 


to the court. Could we, indeed, be 


always ſure of the integrity and patri- 
otiſm of a Pratt in the breaſt of every 
future judge, ſuch powers could bring 


along with them neither danger nor 


prejudice. But fince this cannot be 
expected, we muſt view, with jealous 


apprehenſions, the ſtill increafing pre- 


valence of the Scots and tories: And 
the favourite muſt yet be pointed out 


as the chief corner-ſtone of this alarm- 
Ing circumftance. For, it is he that 


gives life to all their projects. It is 
It is he 


incited them to gape for the riches of 
the Eaſt. 85 | 
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the moſt ſerious and convincive Ai gu- 
ments, nevertheleſs lung to the Quick, 
and reformed by the lighter Pen of 
Ridicule and Humour. 5 5 


BOLINGBROEE to Por RE. 


Need not acquaint my readers 


that the following is the production 


of the fame hand, that favoured them 
with the letter to Nobody on Saturday 
ſevennight: they will readily perceive 
that it could come from no other quar- 


The North Briton. 


April, 
ter; that it bears the ſame marks of 
peculiar cleverofity—is as keenly ſati- 
ric, and fraught with as many flights 
of wit and humour—as the former, 


A LETTER to ANY BODY, 
from Every Body. 


9 IR, 

* O UR epiſtle to that truly fin- 

cere friend of the miniſtry, Mr, 
Nobody, having made ſo great a noiſe 
in the world, it could not fail reaching 
my ears. I muſt frankly own, I have 
peruſed it with much ſatisfaction, but 
nevertheleſs give me leave to obſerve, 
that though 1 am a firm antiminiſteria- 
lift, and you, who are a man of 
honour can never be affected to our 


preſent adminiſtration, yet, I muſt 


think, there is certatnly great room 
left for taking up the cudgels. If 
Any Body has a right to ſpeak his 
mind, ſurely I have! it is my duty to 
be impartial, and conſequently, I 
may 5 to fay all I poſſibly can (with 
Juſtice) as well againſt, as for the 
leaders of the oppoſition. What I 
have to ſay on this head, I will give to 
you, by way of inſtruction, and you 
will undoubtedly be right in doing 
what I bid you. < IT 

Whenever, therefore, you write of 
Mr. Pitt, be ſure to begin with him 


from his moſt early appearance in pub- 


lic. Tell him, that he came into the 
houſe of commons almoſt as ſoon as 
he was of age, and, at that youthful 


. | time of lite, acquired as much reputa- 
I have known thoſe who were callous to 2 ep 


tion as could be reaſonably beſtowed, 
even upon grey hairs: which manner 
of revealing himſelf to the world, you 
may obſerve, if you pleaſe, was a fort 
of tacit reflection on old age. Re- 
mark, that his riſing to the height 
he did, by the dint of extraordina- 
ry talents, is alſo, extremely blame- 
able; becauſe, in manifeſting g:eat- 
er ſenſe than his competitors, what 
was it but calling them all a par- 
cel of fools? In the next place, he 
had the effrontery to behave diſin- 

e tereſtedly 


[= 
ts 
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tereſtedly in a public ſtation: Ergo, it 
was ſetting a dangerous example to his 
ſucceſſors; which, if followed, would 

-oye of the utmoſt ill conſequence to 
thoſe families who now riot on the 
ſpoils of the public. But this is not 
all; there is nearly ſufficient reaſon for 
you to aſſert, that he is a wizard, 


though no Scotchman. Who but the 


devil could have aſſiſted him in gain- 
ing ſuch a ſurpriſing influence in the 
houſe of ;? a man without 
wealth; a mean ſpirited wretch, who 


had been ſo weak as to neglect the 


perquiſites of his office, and to truſt 
only to his integrity! this man if not 
2 wizard muſt be a fool! this is a fair 
illation ; and then the riddle is eaſily 
folved—PFools have fortune. I know 
there is one ridiculous quere ; namely, 
how came this fool to have that for- 
tune? no matter—ſlide over that ar- 


ticle out of tenderneſs, leſt you prove 


the whole body to be fools. Though, 
for my own part, I muſt believe him 
much more a wizard than a fool; 


from whence, perhaps, a certain noble 


lord may take the hint to reſtore the 
exploded notion of dzmonology ; and, 


in order to prevent any devilith con- 


tracts prevailing in a certain auguſt 


+##x###**, reinſtate that celebrated act 
aganiſt the practice of witchcraft : ſo 


wiſely framed by that Solomon of a 
monarch of his own name! what con- 


vinces me, yet more, that he muſt 


have dealt with the devil, is, his out- 
witting two romith prieſts; and, when 
England was at the edge of ruin, in 
the courſe of half a dozen years, over- 
throwing the long laboured ſyſtem of 
Richlieu and Mazarine! exalting his 
country to a pitch of glory the never 


knew before. You may truly exclaim 


—* how he accomplithed this, the 
Devil and he only know! It could 
not be by dint of politics; becauſe it is 
notorious that the miniſterialiſts aſſert, 
he is no politician !”” To be ſure this 
man muſt be very black at the bottom, 
if Any Body could but have ingenuity 
enough to ad it out! time, it is ſaid, 


_ reveals all things; and when he is 


gone to heaven, I doubt but his Scotch 
riends will damn the memory, though 
they cannot the ſoul of a perſonage, 
who has proved MachiavePs maxims 
to be unneceſſary to an honeſt man. 


But this is not, even yet, ſufficient 


—He muſt be diſturbed though he was 


left in heaven: This ſame Mr. Pitt, 


you may tell the world, had ſo much 
Engliſh brutality (which is loudly com- 
plained of—by the Spaniards) that he 
pretended the Britiſh nation was in- 
ſulted, in every reſpect, by the court 
of Madrid. This was, certainly, a 
high flight of inſolence. How ſhould 
he know that? It would have been 
time enough for ſuch an aſſeveration, 
when they had ſent us another Arma- 
da. Nay it even draws upon him a 


ſuſpicion of cowardice : becauſe a man 


of courage, inſtead of talking about 
attacking, would have laughed at the 


impotent threats of a defenceleſs ene 


my. This you may repreſent, if you 
pleaſe, as a farther ou of his deal- 
ing with the devil; for certainly none 


but a man of ſuch a diabolical turn, 


would be ſo uncharitable as not to 
pardon his enemies. This is a very 
neceſſary compulſive clauſe upon in- 


jured patience ; and ſtrongly inculca- 


ted by a chaplain to a certain great 


 lord—no—lady, I mean; who is ſaid 


to explore the heavens, in mare ways 
than one. | 

You may advance, with the ſtri cteſt 
truth, that Mr. Pitt is no gameſter 


otherwiſe he would never have thrown 
down the cards before the game was 
concluded. Harmleſs, well meaning 
people, indeed, are contented to have 
their pockets picked by any ſharper in 


town, rather than talk of drawing of 
{words ; and it is a proof of their pie- 
ty: but the fiery Mr. Pitt could not 


brook being cheated and inſulted into 
the bargain, and therefore gave over 


play. This however, you muſt allow, 


may be an example worthy of imita- 
tion, where a man has nothing but 


pickpockets to deal witn. | 
When Mr. Pitt found his ruinous 


ſcheme of circumventing the defigns 


of 
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of the enemy oppoſed, he threw up the 
ſeals. A truly patient man would have 
fuffered the thane, or his grace, to 
have piſſed upon him, rather than have 


taken ſuch a precipitate ſtep ! It was, 


again, no proof of his wiſdom ; for, 
we are told that a wiſe man 1s to fit by, 


and hear, and ſee, and fay nothing. 
This js a doctrine much inculcated by 
ſomebody ; but, maugre his moſt ear- 


neſt endeavours, it has not yet taken 


_ ſufficient root in this country; nor do 


I tuppoſe, that you, Mr. Anybody, 


are defirous that it ever ſhould. Mr. 


Pitt's taking a penſion for doing only 
his duty in a very extraordinary man- 
ner, is a circumſtance that you may 
enlarge much upon. If (as his ſuc- 
ceſſors do) he had gleaned all the pro- 


fits of the ſeveral honourable and lu- 
_ erative employments through which 


he paſſed, he would not then have 


„been under the neceſſity of receiving 
a a penſion. If he had retorted the of- 
fer to the k—g's teeth, he might have 


conſidered himſelf, not only as the 
ſervant, but the victim to the public; 


and that, Nobody can tell Anybody, 
would have been an ample recom- 
| penſe. You (I know) muſt imagine 
(b becauſe it appears reaſonable) that to 


be ſenſible of the wants and feelings of 


a man, was all that ought to have 


been expected from him ; but the great 


men at the helm, who ſay they know 


things better than you, ſeem to think 
that he ſhould have acted as if he were 
more than man. It is plain to me, 


and muſt, therefore, be ſo to you, that 
theſe people look upon a man who 


really devotes his ſervices to the pub- 
lic, -to be an utter enemy to them ; 


and, of courſe, that he and his family 


ſhould find out the ſecret of depending 
on air alone for ſupport. It is ſuffici- 
ent, if they permit a ſlave of this kind 
to live at any rate 5 RP 

\ You may ſee that ſuch a man as this, 


4s fair game ; and that Anvbody may 


run him down ! you may Billingſgate 


Mir. Pitt with the utmoſt virulence— 


you may ſtrip him of all general ho- 
nours—you may, deprive him at once 


| 1 


„„ 
of every moral virtue you may, i. 
poſüble, imbitter even his . 
happineſs - you may damn his audacity 
and preſumption to his ſovereign— 
you may tax him with being corrupted 
(by Pruſſia) to betray his country, and 
laviſh the blood of his fellow ſubject 
in a foreign cauſe — I fay, you may 
ſafely do th 


ſed on *#* **## to utter falſhoods; 
and all, without any danger of being 
ſent to the tower—for—he is no fayou- 
rite, Beſides, any thing you can tell 
to the contrary, he may be really a ſe- 
cret enemy to our happy conſtitution; 


at leaſt it is plain, that he is not thought 


a monarchy-man—becauſe, he is not, 
at preſent, the lion's provider. You 
may ſay all this, and as much more as 


you pleaſe, againſt him, with 3 | 
th, 


but if you ſhould ſtumble upon tru 


and praiſe him, I will not anſwer, in 


theſe partial days, for your ſafety. For 
as common pleas of liberty and juſtice 


want a due influence, it will be a dif- 
cult taſk to find either the one or the 
other! 


Pray do not forget the duke of New- 


caſtle— but it is impoſſible that you 


thould forget a man, whom I muſt al- 


ways remember. It is well known to 


me, nor can you, Sir, deny at, that he 


has been an old and faithful ſervant to 


his king and country ; and his eftate as 


well as himſelf worn out in their 
ſervice: yet this is no reaſon that 


you ſhould praiſe him—No! — no, 


Sir. I can prove it as ſoundly, and as 
learnedly as any argument that has hi- 
therto been diſcuſſed in favour of the 
adminiſtration. Logically, then, thus 


—to praiſe his grace of Newcaſtle is 


undoubtedly my buſineſs; what is eve- _ 


rybody's buſineſs is nobody's buſineſs; 
ergo, nobody ought to praiſe him. 


But you have my licence to expoſe him 


as much as you fairly can. He may be 
upbraided with extravagance, for 
ſquandering away immenſe ſums in the 


cauſe of —weil—no matter—it was a 


good cauſe—and he has had his re- 
compence, ia being firſt treated with 


diſreſpeQ, | 


is, and twenty times more; 
even may aſſert that he wickedly im- 
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diſreſpect, and then deſerted in his 
old age. His openneſs of ſpirit_may 


be turned into ridicule; and if his 


aſt morſel of bread cannot be abſolute- 
ly taken from his mouth, yet any body 
may prove—I mean if anybody poſſi- 
bly can—that he has no right to have 
a ſingle courſe on his table: nay, 
though you know to the contrary, it 
may be inſiſted, that he does not pay 
for the very crumbs that fall from 
that table: in ſhort, he may be made 
out a ſpendthrift, epicure, any thing 
but rogue—ay, and that roo—be- 
cauſe anybody knows that he will be 
able to produce nobody to prove all 
this. 

In the next place, it is high time 
that lord Temple ſhould be curbed for 
bis infolent attachment to Mr. Wilkes. 
| really think it deſerving of the public 
notice; and that in the moſt extraor- 
dinary manner. Nobody, as J have 
heard, pretends to aſſert, that it would 
have been a conſtitutional meaſure to 


have committed his lordſhip for it, to 


the tower, but I think that wauld 


have been rather too much: however, 
I allow, that the deſpoiling him of 


the only lucrative employment he had, 


namely, that of lord heutenant of a 
county, was, by no means, equal to 


what he deſerved for ſuch a behaviour. 


If kings have ſet examples of being 


hrmly attached to individuals, what 1s 
that to him? He, who 1s no more 


than a peer of England. But in re- 


gard to lieutenants, if they ſhould 
chance to be wanting (and, as things 
are ordered, they niay for what any 


body knows to the contrary) the nii- 


niſtry need be at no loſs for Scotch 
ficutenants—they are to be found in 
the army, five to one againſt the Eng- 


liſh, Welch, and Iriſn put together. 


You need not be reminded of the fa- 
mous, and favourite obſervation of that 


_ Exquiſite monarch, James the firſt ; 
| Who faid, It was too great a pleaſure 


for an Engliſh ſubject to ſcratch where 


it itched: a ſpeech not greatly to be 


wondered at by anybody, who conſi- 
ders that his majeſty had the ſtate of 
April, 1764. | 


Scotland ſo much at heart. In this 
caſe, I will leave it to yourſelf to 
judge, what right lord Temple has to 
the privilege of thinking ; which is, in 
fact, a ſort of itching in the mind, 
that runs in the blood (only) of trou- 
bleſome people I mean trouble- 
ſome to thoſ: miniſters who do not 
chuſe that people ſhould think. Can 
you tell when this impurity will be 
removed? I hope not. f 
But there are two other diſeaſes that 
Engliſhmen are very much ſubject to, 
Dig. writing and talking, the eradication 
of which, it is ſaid, will be undertaken 
by a certain Scotch doctor from the 
univerſity of Aberdeen, who has com- 
B a pill, for the cure of the 
.ngliſh conſtitution. This doctor, be- 
ing an excellent botaniſt, is extremely 
learned in the culling of ſimples: we 
need no more than the preſent admini- 
ſtration to prove this great truth. In 
a word, he is the firſt phyſician in the 
world except the facetious doctor 
and faggot binder in the farce; in imi- 
tation of whom he is come to aſſert, 
e that the heart is on the right fide, 
and the liver on the left;“ being de- 
termined that the college fhall proceed 
upon an entire new method. 
Can anybody tell what the good 
poopie of England in general, and the 
eaders of the oppoſition in particular, 
can expect more than they already en- 
joy? can you bring greater proof f 
a turbulent malevolence, than their 
complaints againft the Scotch? does 
not Scotland give them minifters as 
keen as the north wind can produce 
them? all Europe will anſwer, yes. 
Is not the entire ſtock of literary merit 
in northern hands? Smollet, Malloch, 
and the Home, will ſatisfy any infidel 
hardy enough to diipute it. Does not 
phyſic eome from the other fide the 
Tweed? Dr. Duncombe knows the af- 
firmative. Is not Scotch cloth now 
ſuperior to high Dutch? ſurely - for it 
is worn at court. Is it poffible, that 
ſtockings and ſhoes can be good, unleſs 
they are made by thoſe who never wore 
any in their own country? or can any 
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man faſhion a coat ſo well, as he whoſe 
arms were never encumbered with one 
at home? the hoſiers, ſhoemakers, and 
taylors to the royal family, will evi- 
dence to the contrary. And, finally, 
does not all the world know, that the 
Scots make the beſt beavers ? let lord 
Bute's grand preſervation of Canada, 
in preference to the paltry ſugar- 
iſlands, demonſtrate this truth. Hence 
it is plain, that in the buſineſs of the 
peace, my lord was not (as ſome peo- 


ple maliciouſly affirm) an haberdaſher 


of ſmall wares, but, ipſo facto, an 
haberdaſher of hats. The mock doc- 


tor, I remember, quotes Hippocrates 


in his chapter of hats, to prove the ne- 
ceſſity of his being covered: ergo, his 
lordſhip underſtands Hippocrates in the 
ſame ſenſe—for, ſurely, not any body 
can deny, that my lord 1s covered. 
From this it may alſo be gathered, 


— 


Behaviour of a Perſon born blind. 


April, 
that the word bat, being an abbreyia- 
tion of hatred, is ſometimes uſed very 
ſignificant and hieroglyphical: notwith. 
ſtanding which, let not anybody ſup. 
poſe, that the hat crowns a!l—though, 
indeed, it 1s, frequently, the only or- 
nament upon a man's ſhoulders. 
Surely you muſt be now convinced, 
that the Scots, and the leaders of the 


oppoſition are very different fort of 


men! that the latter, by aſſociating a- 
gainſt the adminiſtration, are common 
diſturbers of the peace—not the wiſe 
peace lately concluded; they leave 
that, in full confidence, to France, 


whenever ſhe thinks it commodious— 


I mean the peace of their opponents; 
and, finally, that what I have ſaid of 
them, they muſt certainly deſerve; 
becauſe, agrecable to the old adage, 
that muſt be true which is faid by 
EVERY BODY. 


Behaviour of a Perſon born blind, upon 
receiving his Sight at twenty Years 


of Age, by the Operation of an Oculiſt. 


HE operator, Mr. Grant, havin 
obſerved the eyes of his patient, 

and convinced his friends and relations, 
among others the reverend Mr. Caſ- 
well, miniſter of the place, that it was 
bighly probable he ſhould remove the 
obſtacle which prevented the uſe of 


his ſight; all his acquaintance, who 


had any regard for the young man, or 


curioſity to be preſent when one of 


full age and underſtanding received a 


new ſenſe, aſſembled themſelves on 


this occaſion. 


Mr. Caſwell, being a 


and let the patient make his own ob- 


ſervations, without the direction of 
any thing he had received by his other 
lenſes, or the advantage of diſcovering 
his friends by their voices. Among 
ſeveral others, the mother, brethren, 


Miſtellaneous Eſſans. 


ſiſters, and a young gentlewoman for 


whom he had a pailion, were preſent. 
The work was performed with great 
{kill and dexterity. When the patient 


g firſt received the dawn of light, there 


appeared ſuch an exſtacy in his action, 
that he ſeemed ready to ſwoon away in 


the ſurprize of joy and wonder. The 
ſurgeon ſtood before him with his in- 


ſtruments in his hands. The young 


Man obſerved him fron head to foot; 


alter which he ſurveyed himſelf as care- 


fully, and ſeemed to compare him to 


himſelf; and obſerving both their 
hands, ſeemed to think they were ex- 
actly alike, except the inſtruments, 


. | which he took for parts of his hands. 
gentleman particularly curious, deſired. 


the whole company, in caſe the blind- 
neſs ſhould be cured, to keep ſecret, 


When he had continued in this amaze- 


ment ſome time, his mother could no 


longer bear the agitations of ſo many 
paſſions as throng'd upon her, but fell 
upon his neck, crying out, My fon! 
my ſon! The youth knew her voice, 
and could ſpeak no more than, Oh me! 
are you my mother? and fainted. The 
whole room, you will eaſily conceive, 

| were 
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were very affectionately employed in 


recoveting him; but above all the 
young gentlewoman who loved him, 
and whom he loved, ſhrieked in the 
loudeſt manner. That voice ſeemed 
to have a ſudden effect upon him as 
he recovered, and he thewed a double 
curioſity in obſerving her as ſhe ſpoke 
and called to him ; till at laſt he broke 
out,, What has been done to me ? 
Whither am I carried? Is all this 
about me, the thing I have heard ſo 
often of ? Is this the light ? Is this ſee- 
ing? Were you always thus happy, 
when you faid you were glad to fee 
each other? Where is Tom, who uſed 


to lead me? But I could now, me- 


thinks, go any where without him. 
He offered to move, but ſeemed afraid” 
of every thing around him. When 
they faw his difficulty, they told him, 
till he became better acquainted with 
his new being, he muſt let the ſervant 
ſilllead him. "The boy was called for, 
and preſented to him. Mr. Caſwell 


aſked him, what ſort of thing he took 


Tom to be, before he had ſeen him. 
He anſwered, he believed there was 
not ſo much of him as of himſelf ; 
but he fancied him the ſame ſort of 
creature, The noiſe of this ſudden 
change made all the neighbourhood 


throng to the place where he was. As 


he ſaw the croud thickening, he de- 


fired Mr. Caſwell to tell him how ma- 
ny there were in all to be ſeen. 


The 


gentleman, ſmiling, anſwered him, 


That it would be very proper for 


him to return to his late condition, 
and ſuffer his eyes to be covered, till 


they had received ſtrength; for he 


might remember well enough that by 
degrees he had from little and little 


come to the ſtrength he had at preſent 


in his ability of walking and moving; 


and that it was the ſame thing with his 


eyes, which, he ſaid, would loſe the 
power of continuing to him that won- 
dertul tranſport he was now in, ex- 


. cept he would be contented to lay 


aide the uſe of them, till they were 
tlrong enough to bear the light with- 
out ſo much feeling, as he knew he 
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underwent at preſent. With much 


reluctance he was prevailed upon to 


have his eyes bound, in which condi- 
tion they kept him in a dark room, till 
it was proper to let the organ receive 
its objects without farther precaution. 
During the time of this darkneſs, he 
bewailed himſelf in the moſt diſtreſſed 
manner, and accuſed all his friends, 


complaining that ſome incantation had 


been wrought upon him, and ſome 
ſtrange magick uſed to deceive him 


into an opinion that he had enjoyed 


what they called fight. ' He added, 
that the impreſſions then let in upon his 
ſoul, would certainly diſtract him, if 
he were not fo at that preſent. At 


another time-he would ftrive to name 


the perſons he had ſeen among the 
croud after he was couched, and 


would pretend to ſpeak (in perplexed 


terms of his own making) of what he 
in that ſhort time obſerved. But after 
ſome days it was thought fit to unbind 
his head, and the young woman whom 
he loved was inſtructed to open his eyes 
accordingly, as well to endear herſelf 
to him by ſuch a circumſtance, as to 


moderate his extaſies by the perſuaſion - 


of a voice, which had ſo much power 


over him as her's ever had. When 


this beloved young woman began to 
take off the binding off his eyes, ſhe 
talked to him as follows : 1 FO et 
* Mr. William, I am now taking 


the binding off, though when I confi- 
der what 1 am doing, I tremble with 
the apprehenſion, that (though I have 


from my very childhood loved you, 
dark as you were, and though you had 
conceived ſo ſtrong a love for me, yet) 
you will find there is ſuch a thing as 


beauty, which may enſnare you into 
a thouſand paſſions of which you are 
now innocent, and take you from me 


But beſore I put myſelf to 


for ever. 
that hazard, tell me in what manner 
that love, you always profeſſed to me, 
entered into your heart ; for its uſual 
admiſſion is at the eyes.” : 


The young man anſwered, * Dear 
Lydia, if I am to loſe by fight the ſoft 
pantings which I have always felt 
when 
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when J heard your voice; if I am no 
more to diftinguiſh the ſtep of her I 
love, when ſhe approaches me, but to 
_ Change that ſweet and frequent plea- 

ſure 2 ſuch an amazement as I knew 
the little time I lately ſaw; or if I am 
to have any thing beſides, which may 
take from me the ſenſe I have of what 
appeared moſt pleaſing to me at that 
time, (which apparition it ſeems was 
you) pull out theſe eyes, before they 
lead me to be ungrateful to you, or 
undo myſelf. I wiſhed for them but 
to ſee you; pull them out, if they are 
to make me forget you.” 

Lydia was extremely ſatisfied with 
theſe aſſurances, and pleaſed herſelf 
with playing with his perplexities. In 

all his talk to her, he ſhewed but very 
faint ideas of any thing which had not 
been received at the ears. | 


A Callefion of efficacious and approved 


| Remedies for every Diſeaſe incident 
70 the human Body. By John Theo- 
bald, E/q; [Continued from p. 155.] 


. FEVERS, Inflammatory. 
| LEED to the amount of ten or 
twelve ounces, vomit with half a 
crachm of Ipacacoanha, work it off 


with Chamomile tea; if coſtive, inject 
as often as occaſion requires, the clyſ- 
ter directed under the article of the 


Dry Belly-Ach, and give inwardly the 
following mixture: Take of falt of 


Wormwood half a drachm, Lemon- 


juice three quarters of an ounce, ſalt 

of Prunella, ten grains, fpring water 

one ounce ; mix them together for 

one doſe, and repeat it every fix hours. 
_ NERVOUS FEVERS. 

A vomit is neceifary when the fick- 
nefs and load of the ſtomach is urgent; 
if the body is coſtive, clyſters of milk, 
ſugar and ſalt may be injected every 
ſecord or third day. Blitters muſt be 
appli: d to the nape of the neck, head 
anch legs, the ſick perſon muſt be kept 
_ quiet in body and wind, opiates are 
commonly huitiul; a little wine may 
be allowed, and thin wine whey is 


proper for common drink. Give the 
following draught every fix hours: 
take ſalt of Hartſhorn ten grains, Le- 
mon-juice half an ounce, ſimple Mint 
water one ounce and an half, com- 
pound ſpirits of Lavender and ſyrup of 
Saffron of each one drachm and an 
half, mixt. | 
| F1ST1U EA 

Take a quarter of a pound of Ele- 
campane root, three quarters of a 
pound of Fennell ſeeds, and a quarter 
of a pound of Black Pepper, pound 
theſe ſeparately and ſift them through 
a fine ſive; take half a pound of Ho- 
ney, and half a pound of powder Su- 
gar, melt the honey and the ſugar to- 
gether over the fire, ſcumming them 
continually till they become bright as 
amber, when they are cool mix and 
knead them into your powder, in the 
form of a ſoft paſte. The doſe is the 
ſize of a nutmeg, morning, noon and 
night, drinking a glaſs of wine or wa- 


ter after it. 


This is Dr. Ward's receipt for cu- 
ring fiſtula's. VV 
GIDDINESS. 

Take twenty drops of tincture of 
Caſtor in a glaſs of water two or three 
times in a day. = 

| GOUT. 

Take a tea ſpoonful of Volatile tinc- 
ture of Guaiacum every night going to 
reſt, in a glaſs of water. Be covered 
warm, and drink plentifully of weak 
fack-whey. 5 

GRAVEL and STONE. 


Take one pound of calcined oyſter 


ſhells, and pour thereon twelve punts 
of boiling water, ſtrain it when cold, 
and take half a pint mixt with a little 


new milk three times in a day, gradu- 
ally increaſing the quantity, till it a- 


mounts to four pints a day. 
GREEN SICKNESS. 
Take thirty drops of the tincture of 


Black Hellebore two or three times in 


a Cay, ina glaſs of water, uſing mode- 


rate exerciſe. 


CRIPES. 


Take half a drachm of powder'd 
Rhubarb, and toaſt it a little Wan 
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the fire, thenadda little powder of gin- 
ver to it and mix it for one doſe, to 
de repeated as occaſion requires. | 
HEAD-ACH. 
Apply Leeches behind the ears, 
and take twenty drops of tincture of 
Caſtor in a glaſs of water frequently. 
HEART-BURN. 
Take a little chalk ſcrap'd in a glaſs 


of water. 


HYSTERICS. 


I Take Simple Pepper Mint water, 
E +welve ounces, one ounce of powder'd 
E Valerian, and half an ounce of Laven- 


der drops, mix them together, and 
take three large ſpoonfuls two or three 


W times in a day. 7 


Hard SWELLINGS. 
Apply a plaſter of Diachylon with 
the gums, ſpread thick on leather. 
_ HIP-GOUT. 
Take a drachm of ætherial oil of 
Turpentine, with three times as much 


| honey mixt with it every morning, for 


ix or ſeven days at fartheſt, drinking 


plentifully of warm Sack whey after 
3 | 


JAUNDICE. 


Take Venice ſoap half an ounce, 


| oil of Anniſeeds fixteen drops, mix 
| them well together, and make it into 


middle ſized pills. Doſe three or four, 
two or three times in a day. 


INDIGES TION. 


Take a large ſpoontul of tincture of 


Hicra Picra every day, an hour before 
dinner. 8 
INFLAMMA TIONS. 

Take away ten or twelve ounces of 
blood, and repeat if neceſſary, give 
cooling purges, and apply to the part 
a poultice of bread and milk with ſome 


| ointment of Elder in it. 


ITCH. | 
noint the parts which break out 


| every night with the following oint- 


ment: Take Hog's Lard half a pound, 
lower of Brimſtone and Sulphur Vi- 
vum, of each two ounces, powder'd 


8 5 
cloves one ounce, mixt. I'woor three 


weeks is as little time as can be de- 


| [14 ed upon, and the ſame linen muſt 


mM vonn the Whole time. 


INTERMITTING FEVER, ſee A- 
GUE. : 

KING's EVIL. 

Take a ſcruple of burnt ſponge, 
and four grains of rhubarb, mixt for 
one doſe, to be taken every night and 
morning with a draught of whey. 


Drinking ſea-water is very efficacious 
in curing this diſeaſe, 


LEPROSY. 
Take ſharp pointed Dock roots hal 


a pound, Monks Rhubarb a quarter of 


a pound, Stick Liquorice and Corian- 


der ſeeds, of each half an ounce, boil- 
ed in a gallon of ſpring water till it 
comes to three quarts, and to the 
ſtrained liquor add two ounces of dia- 
phoretie Antimony. 
every morning and evening. 

LETHARGY, ſee APOPLEXY. 

LOOSENESS. 

Take halt a drachm of Ipecacoan- 
ba for a vomit; and work it off with 
Chamomile tea, abſtain from malt li- 


quors. If this does not entirely re- 


move the looſeneſs, take half a drachm 


of powder of Rhubarb, made into a 
bolus, with a little Diaſcordium, and 


repeat it every day till the looſeneſs is 
entirely ſtopped. — _ 7 
For common drink the ſick perſon 


may take Hartſhorn drink, or Rice 


Doſe, a pint 


% 


boiled in water with a little cinna- 


mon. 
MADNESS. On 
Take forty drops of tincture of 
Black Hellebore in a glaſs of water, 
two or three times in a day.  - 
__ MEASLES. 
Firſt bleed the fick perſon, then let 


lowing decoction: Take Pearl barley, 
Raiſins and Figs, of each two ounces, 
ſtick Liquorice bruis'd half an ounce, 


boil them in four quarts of water till it 
comes to two quarts, ſtrain for uſe 


and add a quarter of an ounce of Sal 


this diforder, and the diet and manag- 
ment muſt be the fame as in the Small- 
pox. | | = 


[To be continued. 


him or her drink plentifully of the fol- 


Prunella. You muſt purge often after 
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Method of making W, ar, and ſupporting 


Armies, in the Eafl. 


INCE the commencement of the 
new war in India, the converſation 
having chiefly turned on the eaſtern 
manners and the company's affairs : 
we conceive the following account of 


the methods in which theſe eaſtern 


nations make war will not be unaccep- 
table to our readers. 5 

Nothing indeed appears a greater 
difficulty to the military men in this 
part of the world, than the poſſibility 
of ſubſiſting ſuch vaſt multitudes as 
the Aſiatic armies frequently conſiſt 
of, eſpecially with ſo large a propor- 
tion of horſe. 

If it be matter of aſtoniſhment, that 
ſuch numbers of fighting men are fre- 
quently brought into the field, how 


Will it appear when it is added to the 


account that every horſe- man has two 
ſervants, one to take care of his horſe, 


the other to procure him forage, and 
that all theſe are accompanied by 


their wives and children; that there 
always follows the camp a moveable 
town of ſhops, where every thing 1s to 
be ſold as in their cities, ſome hun- 
dreds of elephants for ſtate only, and 


a train of women (with their number- 
leſs retinue) belonging to the prince 
and the great officers. For wherever 


the ſovereign moves, he 1s more taken 
up with a vain oſtentation of pomp and 
magnificence, than with the object of 
war; and it his pleaſure that his ſub- 


jects ſhould abandon the capital in or- 


der to augment his numbers. 


To provide for all thele, the whole 


country is put in motion, and the 


ſtricteſt orders are given for all provi- 


ſions to be brought into the camp. By 
theſe means, all the cities far and near 


are exhauſted, but the camp, for the 


n.oft part, is plentitully ſupplied. 
Ihe forage is procured in the fol- 

lowing manner. Every horſe-man 1s 

allowed a man for the purpoſe, who is 


\ 
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nother crop in a few days time: and 


ces of ſubſiſting or ſtarving, as acci- 
In like manner 


: ; 


April 
conſtantly employed in cutting turf 
and waſhing the roots of it; and this i; 
a more hearty food for a horſe than 
graſs. A ſhower of rain produces a. 


in caſe of continued dry weather, they 
move their camp to freſh ground, 
Many of the Indians abſtain from 
all kinds of animal food, and the 
greateſt part of them uſe rice, as their 
common and almoſt only ſuſtenance: 


and as, they have ſo great a venerati- 


on for cows, they are all prohibited, 
by their religion, from killing any of 
that ſpecies ; therefore there general 
is a ſufficient ſupply of beef for the 
Mabometan ſoldiery, and the ſmall 
proportion of Europeans. But to 
leſſen the ſurprize of the more exact 
calculator, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that 
theſe numerous armies ſeldom keep 
the field any time, without great lo! 
by famine ; for a very conſiderable di- 
minution is ſcarcely felt, amongſt ſuch 
numbers, and very little regarded 
from any notions of humanity : a ta- 
mine is, therefore, neither conſidered 
as any thing extraordinary; nor will 
the memory of it ever prevent the al- 
ſemblage of another multitude, who 
muſt alſo be liable to the ſame chan- 


dent ſhall determine. 
allowance muſt be :nade for the great 


loſs and damage they fuſtain in men, 


beaſts, and all the implements of war, 
as often as they move in difficult roads 
and defiles, and particularly in their 
method of paſſing over great rivers. 
For their rivers, when they are not 
fordable, in the rainy ſeaſon become 
torrents, being ſwelled to ſuch a de- 


oree, that they are not to be paſſ<d 


but flantwiſe, the landing place being 


frequently above a mile below the place 
of embarkation, and heavy veſlcls, 


built of timber, could not be brought 
up againſt the ſtream to ferve a- 
ain. e 


They therefore make large boats of 
a kind of baſket-work, which they 


cover with ſkins. As there muſt al- 
| ways 
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be great plenty of hides in ſo nu- 
he cs — . hes are eaſily made. 
They are very light and manageable, 
and yet will carry above fifty horſe, 
and are capable of tranſporting the 
heavieſt artillery. 9 | 
It is owing entirely to an 1gnorance 
of the manners of the Aſiatics, that 
many people imagine they can never 


be made ſoldiers. It may perhaps be 


hewn that they never will, whilſt 
the fame wretched government and 


abhorrence of innovation ſubſiſts: but 
BE thoſe are greatly miſtaken, who attri- 


bute their dread of fire-arms, and par- 
ticularly of artillery, to a daſtardly 


W Giſpoſition, and an invincible timi- 


dity. : = : 
The true cauſe lies in the inexperi- 


ence of their leading men, who never 


underſtood the advantages of diſci- 
pline, and who have kept their infan- 
try upon too low a footing. Their ca- 


. valry (which are, among them, vrey 
EW rctpectable and alſo well paid) though 


not backward to engage with ſabres, 
are extremely unwilling to bring their 
horſes within the reach of our guns ; 


po that they do not decline an engage- 


ment ſo much through fear for their 
lives, as for their fortunes, which are 
all laid out in the horſe they ride on. 
As an inſtance of the affection they 
contract for. ſo ſerviceable a creature, 


| Morarow, the general of the Marrattas, 


having had his favourite horſe ſhot, 
mourned for him three days, after 
their manner, that is to ſay, was fo 
long without his turban. 


try, under officers of their own, and 
generally known by the name of Sea- 
poys, have familiarized themſelves 
to Hre-arms, and behaved well behind 
walls; and when we give them ſer- 
jeants to lead them on, they make no 
contemptible figure in the field. 
Nothing is ſo ruinous to their mili- 
tary attans, as the falſe notion which 
generally entertained among them, 
a chiefly by their commanders, in 
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relation to artillery. They are terri - 
fed with that of the enemy, and fool- 
iſhly put a confidence in their own ; 
and,what is the moſt fatal miſtake, they 
place their chief dependance on the 
largeſt pieces, which they neither 
know how to manage nor move. 
They give them pompous and ſound- 
ing names, as the Italians do to their 


guns, and have ſome pieces which 
carry a ball of ſeventy pounds. When 


we march round them with our ee 
held pieces and, make it neceſſary 
to move thoſe enormous weights, their 


bullocks, which are at beſt very un- 
tractable, if a ſhot comes among them, 


are quite ungovernable; and at the 
ſame time are fo ill harneſſed, that it 
cauſes no ſmall delay to free the reſt 
from any one that ſhall happen to be 
unruly or fſlaim. | | 

In war with the Aſiatics alone, we 
have a much greater advantage in their 
being ſo very tenacious of their old 
manners, than in their want of bravery. 
Not only the prince himſelf, but every 
raja, who has the command of all the 


forces he can bring into the field, be 


they more or leſs always appears a- 
mong them mounted on an elephant, 


and is at once the general and enſign, 


or ſtandard of that corps, who keep 
their eyes conſtantly on him; and if 
they loſe ſight of him for a moment, 
conclude that all is loſt. _ | 
Another great obſtacle to their ſuc- 


ceſs in war, is their ſuperſtition, and 

particularly their ftrit obſervance of 
lucky and unlucky days, which often 
Such of the natives as have been 
cilciplined and encouraged by Euro- 
peans, and formed into a regular infan- _ 


prevents thein from taking the moſt 
obvious advantages of an enemy. 


prey, they keep great numbers of them, 
and oſten viſit them before they give 
battle; and if they find them heavy 


and dull, they think it a bad omen, and 


a reaſon ſufficient to poſtpone their in- 


tended deſign of an action; and on the 


other hand, the accidental fury of the 


animal is regarded as a happy omen of 


ſucceſs. They have alſo a cuſtom of 
matching two wild beaſts, moſt com- 
monly elephants ;' and having given 
5 | | theic 
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their own name to the one, and that 
of the enemy to the other, they bring 
them together to fight in preſence of 
their army: but in this cuſtom, they 
are not altogether to be condemned 
for ſuperſtitious folly, ſince they have 
the policy to make it a very unequal 
match, and to give their own name to 
the ſtrongeſt. | 

The art of influencing the vulgar to 


engage in any great undertaking, by 


the aid of theſe prejudices, is rare, 
where the chiefs are themſelves alſo 


| ſuperſtitious : but it frequently hap- 


pens, that great obſtacles are by theſe 
means thrown in their way, and many 
of their deſigns made to miſcarry by 
artful people. In order to give an 
authentic repreſentation of ſuch prac- 
tices, the following extract of a letter 
from col. Lawrence, to the governor 
of fort St. George, is here inſerted : 
We made one march nearer the 
enemy, and intended to have poſted 
ourſelves this day on the road between 
Wandewath and Pondicherry, but 
were preyented by the following un- 


paſt, the black people attending the 
camp, have been very ſickly, and ſome 
of them died every day, and that by al- 


moſt inſtantaneous deaths, owing part- 


ly to the ſeaſon of the year, and in foine 
meaſure to bad water. 


carve into our camp, and by pretending 
inſpirations, he gathered about him a 
crowd of Malabar people; theſe he 


threatned with the-vengeance of their 


gods if they followed te comp, and 


very artſully inſinuated, that the preſent 


reiguing ſickneſs among them was a 


puniſhment intiicted on them by their 


Gcad, who was oOffended at their re- 
maining with the Fnglith. Upon 
this, al. the Coole ys deſerted. . 
But what is the g. 
all, to their becoming a military people, 
is, that thoſe who have once had ſuch 
ſucceſs in the field, as to obtain the 
name of fortunate, heing thereby con- 
ſidered as invincible, and in conſe- 
quence unmoleked for a time, are 


Method of making War in the Eaſt. 


For ſome days 


| A bramin, 
moſt probably employed by the enemy, 


(g teſt obſtacle of 


{ 


| April, 
willing to fave the needleſs expence gf 


an army. For this reaſon there ar; 
few veterans, and moſt of their armies 


conſiſt of an aſſemblage of vario 


people haſtily brought together from 
different parts; ſo that there can he 
no ſuch thing as diſcipline, without 
which numbers are but an impediment, 


and bravery ineffectual. 


Notwithſtanding they have ſo ſevere. 
ly ſuffered by being ſurprized in the 
night by the Europeans; they can 
never be brought to eſtabliſh either 
order or vigilance in their camp; and 
when they have acted with us as allies, 
the moſt earneſt remonſtrances could 


never prevail with them to be ſuffici- 


ently upon their guard, when in the 
neighbour hood of the French, or to 
quit their ground in the, morning, to 


_ co-operate with us in ſurprizing the 


enemy. 

At the cloſe of the evening, every 
man eats an inconceivable quantity of 
rice, and many take after it ſonie kind 
of ſoporific drugs; ſo that about mid- 
night, the whole army is in a dead ſleep 
the conſequence of thefe habits is 


obvious; and yet it would appear 
a ſtrange propofition to an eaſtem 
monarch, to endeavour to perſuade 


him, that the ſecurity of his throne 
depended upon the regulation of 
the meals of a common foldier : 
much leſs would he be prevailed 
on to reſtrain him in the uſe of that 
opium, which is to warm his blood tor 
action, and animate his ſoul with he- 
roiſm. Tt muſt fill the mind of an Eu- 
ropean ſoldier at once with paſſion and 
contempt, to fee a heap of theſe poor 
creatures ſolely animated by a momen- 


tary intoxication,crowded into a breach, 
and both in their garb and impotent 
fury reſembling a mob of frantic W %. 


men. 


There is certainly an appearance of 
effeminacy in the eaſtern dreſs, which 


has at all times greatly contributed to 
leſſen their military character with the 


European nations, who, from their own. 


habits and prejudices, will naturally 
receive 2 ſtrange immeſtivn, upon lee- 
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1764. 
ing a body of horſe in filk or cotton 

robes. Theſe laſt mentioned particu- 

lars are not inſiſted on as any part of 

the argument; the foregoing accounts 

will ſufficiently demonſtrate, that a na- 

tion under ſuch circumſtances, can ne- 

ver become a military people. 

And yet there is no character they 
are ſo fond of as that ofa warrior; and 
as they have no other notion of govern- 
ment, they have been, from time im- 
memorial, continually at war with one 
another. © | 

Upon this occaſion, it would be 
great injuſtice to our commanders on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, not to ob- 
ſerve, that they have always had to 
contend with a ſuperior body of Euro- 
peans, conducted by leaders of experi- 
ence and rank in the French army. 


—— 


Hints towards the Elements of Taſte. By 


the late Mr. Shenſtone. 


Unconnected Thoughts on Gardening. 


dening ; parterre-gardening ; and 


landſkip, or piQureſque-gardening : 


which latter is the ſubject intended in 
the following pages. It conſiſts in 
pleaſing the imagination by ſcenes of 
grandeur, beauty, or variety. Con- 
venience merely has no ſhare here; 
any farther than as it pleaſes the ima- 
gination. „ 1 
Perhaps the diviſion of the pleaſures 
of imagination, according as they are 
ſtruck by the great, the various, and 
the beautiful, may be accurate enough 
for my preſent purpoſe ; why each of 
them affects us with pleaſure nay be 
traced in other authors. See Burke, 
Hutcheſon, Gerard, the Theory of 
agreeable ſenſations, &c. # : 
There ſeem, however to be ſome 
April, 17804. | 1 
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objects which afford a pleaſure not re- 
ducible to either of the foregoing 
heads, A ruin, for inſtance, may be 
neither new to us, nor majeſtick, nor 
beautiful, yet afford that pleaſing me- 
lancholy which proceeds 85 a reflex- 
ion on decayed magnificence. For 
this reaſon an able gardener ſhould avail 
himſelf of objects, perhaps, not very 
ſtriking; if they ſerve to connect ideas 
ao convey reflexions of the pleaſing 
cind. wall 

Objects ſhould indeed be leſs calcu- 

lated to ſtrike the immediate eye, than 
the judgment or well-formed 1magina- 
tion; as in painting. wy 

It is no objection to the pleaſure of 
novelty, that it makes an ugly object 
more diſagreeable. It is enough that 
it produces a ſuperiority betwixt things 
in other reſpects equal. It ſeems on 
ſome occaſions to go even further. 
Are there not broken rocks and rugged ' 
grounds, to which we can hardly at- 


tribute either beauty or grandeur, and 


yet when introduced near an extent of 


EE lawn, impart a pleaſure equal to more 
ARDENING may be divided 


into three ſpecies; kitchen-gar- 


ſhapely ſcenes ? Thus a ſeries of lawn, 
though ever ſo beautiful, may fatiate 
and cloy, unleſs the eye paſſes to them 
from wilder ſcenes; and then they ac- 
quire the grace of novelty. 85 
Variety appears to me to derive 
good part of its effect from novelty ; 
as the eye, paſſing from one form or 
colour, to a form or colour of a diffe- 
rent kind, finds a degree of novelty in 
its preſent object which affords imme- 
diate ſatisfaction. N 
Variety, however, in ſome inſtances, 


may be carried to ſuch exceſs as to 


loſe its whole effect. I have obſerved 
ceilings ſo crammed with ſtucco-orna- 
ments; that, although of the moſt dif- 
ferent kinds, they have produced an 


uniformity. A ſufficient quantity of 


undecorated ſpace is neceſſary to ex- 
hibit ſuch decorations to advantage. 


Ff +  Gronnd 


* Garden ſeenes may perhaps be divi 


melancholy or penſive ; to which la 


ded into the ſublime, the beautiful, the 
I know' not but wwe may aſhen a middle 


glace betwwi xt the former two, as being in ſome ſort compuſed of both. See Burke's 


Cublime, Fc. 
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® wiſhed than required, that the more 
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Ground ſhould firſt be conſidered 
with an eye to its peculiar character; 
whether it be the grand, the ſavage 
the ſprightly, the melancholy, the hor- 
rid, or the beautiful. As one or other 
of theſe characters prevail, one may 
ſomewhat ſtrengthen its effect, by al- 
lowing every part ſome denomination, 
and then ſupporting its title by ſuitable 
appendages. For inſtance, the loyer's 
walk may have aſſignation feats, with 
proper mottoes; urns to faithſul 
lovers; trophies, garlands &e. by 
means of art. | 
What an advantage muſt ſome Itali- 
an ſeats derive from the circumftance 


of being ſituate on the ground menti- 


oned in the claflicks? and, even in 


England, wherever a park or garden 
happens to have been the ſcene of any 
event in hiſtory, one would ſurely avail 
one's ſelf of that circumſtance, to 
wake it more intereſting to the ima- 
gination. Mottoes ſhould allude to 
it, columns, &c. record it; verſes 
moralize upon it; and curioſity receive 


its ſhare of pleaſure. 
In deſigning a houſe and gardens, 


It is happy when there is an opportuni- 
ty of maintaining a ſubordination of 
parts; the houſe to luckily placed as to 
exhibit a view of the whole deſign. I 
have ſometimes thought that there was 
room for it to reſemble an epick or 
It is rather to be 


ſtriking ſcenes may ſucceed thoſe which 
are leſs ſo. 5 
Taſte depends much upon temper. 


Some prefer Tibullus to Virgil, and 
Virgil to Homer; Hagley to Persfield, 


and Persfield to the Welſh mountains. 
'This occaſions the different preferen- 
ces that are given to fituations---A 
garden ſtrikes us moſt, where the 
grand, and the pleaſing fucceed, not 
intermingle, with each other 
I believe, however, the ſublime has 
generally a deeper effect than the mere- 
ly beautiful. 5 
 Tuſe the words landſkip and proſ- 


pect, the former as expreſſive of home 


ſcenes, the latter of diſtant images. 


Hints towards the Elements of Tafte. 
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Proſpects ſhould take in the blue diſtant 
hills; but never ſo remotely, that the 
be not diſtinguiſhable from clouds, 
Yet this mere extent is what the yy]. 
gar value. | 

Landfkip fhould contain variety 
enough to form a picture upon canvas; 
and this is no bad teſt, as I think the 
landſkip- painter is the gardener's beft 


deſigner. The eye requires a fort of 


ballance here; but not ſo as to en— 
croach upon probable nature. A 
wood, or hill, may ballance a houfe 
or obeliſk ; for exactneſs would be dit- 
pleaſing. We form our notions from 


what we have ſeen; and though could 


we comprehend the univetſe, we might 
perhaps find it uniformly regular ; 
yet the portions that we ſee of it, 
habituate our fancy to the contrary, 

The eye ſhould always look rather 
down upon water, cuſtomary nature 
makes this requiſite. I know nothing 
more ſenſibly diſpleaſing than Mir. 
T---'s flat ground betwixt his terras 
and his water. ; 

It is not eaſy to account for the 
fondneſs of former times for ftraight- 
lined avenues to their houſes ; ftraight- 


lined walks thro” their woods; and, in 


ſhort, every kind of ſtraight line; where 
the foot is to travel over, what the 
eye has done before. This circum- 
ſtance, is one objection. Another, 
ſomewhat of the ſame kind, is the re- 


petition of the ſame object, tree after 
tree, for a length of way together. 


A third, is that this identity 1s purcha- 
ſed by the loſs of that variety, which 
the natural country ſupplies every 
where, in a greater or leſs degree. 
To ftand ſtill and ſurvey ſuch avenues, 
may afford ſome flender ſatisfaction, 


through the change derived from per- 


ſpeCtive ; but to move on continually, 
and find no change of ſcene in the leaſt 


attendant on our change of place, 


muſt give actual pain to a perſon ot 
taſte. For ſuch an one to be condenin- 


ed to paſs along the ſamous viſta from 


in Monteſquieu on Taſte] Moſcow to 
Peterſburgh, or that other from Agra, to 
Lahor in India, nwſt be as diſagreeable a 

8 ſentence 
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jects ſhould never lie ſo much to the | 


ſ-ntence as to be condemned to labour 


in the gallies. I conceived ſome idea 


of the ſenſation he muſt teel, from 
walking but a few minutes immured 
betwixt lord D——'s high ſhorn yew- 
hedges ; which run exactly parallel, at 
the diſtance of about ten feet ; and are 
contrived perfectly to exclude all kind 
of objects whatſoever. 

When a building, or other object 
has been once viewed from its proper 
point, the foot ſhould never travel 


to it by the ſame path, which the eye 


has travelled over before. Loſe the 
object, and draw nigh, obliquely. _ 
The fide-trees in viſtas ſhould be fo 
circumſtanced, as to afford a proba- 
bility that they grew by nature. 
Ruinated ſtructures appear to derive 
their power of pleaſing, from the irre- 
gularity of ſurface, which is variety; 
and the latitude they afford the ima- 


gination, to Conceive an enlargement 


of their dimenſions, or to recollect any 
events or circumftances appertaining 
to their priſtine grandeur, fo far as 
concerns grandeur and ſolemnity. The 


breaks in them ſhould be as bold and 


abrupt as poſſible. —If mere beauty be 
aimed at (which however 1s not their 


chief excellence) the waving line, 


with more eaſy tranſitions, will be- 
come of greater importance Events 
relating to them may be ſimulated by 
numberleſs little artifices; but it is ever 


to be remembered, that high hills and 


ſudden deſcents are moſt ſuitable to 


caſtles; and fertile vales, near wood 


and water, moſt imitative of the uſual 

ſituation for abbeys and religious 

houſes; large oaks in particular, are 

ellentia] to theſe latter, 5 

Whole branching arms, and rever- 
end height, Es 


Admit a dim religious light. _ 

A cottage is a pleaſing object, partly 
on account of the variety it may in- 
troduce on account of the tranquilli- 
ty that ſeeins to reign there; and per- 


haps (I am ſomewhat afraid) on ac- 

count of the pride of human nature. 
Longi alterius ſpectare laborem. 

In a ſcene preſented to the eye, ob- 


right or left, as to give it any uneaſi- 
neſs in the examination. Sometimes, 


however, it may be better to admit 


valuable objects even with this diſad- 
vantage. They ſhould elſe never be 
ſeen beyond a certain angle. The 
eye mult be eaſy, before it can be 
pleaſed. | 

No mere ſlope from one fide to the 
other -can be agreeable ground : The 
eye requires a ballance—1. e. a degree 
of uniformity :. but this may be other- 
wile effected, and the rule ſhould be 
underſtood with ſome limitation. 

—Each alley has its brother, 

And half the platform juſt reflects 

the other. | 

Let us examine what may be ſaid 
in favour of that regularity which Mr. 
Pope expoſes. Might he not ſeem- 


ingly as well object to the diſpoſition 


of an human face, becauſe it has an 
eye or cheek, that is the very picture 
of its companion? Or does not provi- 


dence, who has obſerved this regularity | 


in the external ſtructure of our bodies 
and dilregarded it within, ſeem to con- 
ſider it as a beauty? the arms, the limbs, 
and the ſeveral parts of them correſ- 


pond, but it is not the ſame caſe with 


the thorax and the abdomen. I be- 


lieve one is generally follicitous for a 


kind of ballance in a landſkip, and, if 
I am not miſtaken, the painters gene- 


rally furniſh one: A en for in- 


ſtance, on one fide, contraſted by a 
group of trees, a large oak, or a riſing 


hill on the other. Whence then does 


this taſte proceed, but from the love 
we bear to regularity in perfection? 
After all, in regard to gardens, the ſhape 
of ground, the diſpoſition of trees, and 
the figure of water, muſt be ſacred to 


nature; and no forms muſt be allowed 


that make a diſcovery of art. 
All trees have a character analo- 
gous to that of men. Oaks are in 


all reſpects the periet image of the 


manly character: In former times 


ſhould have faid, and in preſent I think 


times I am authorized to ſay, the 
Britiſh one. As a brave man is not 
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_ 
ſuddenly either elated by proſperity, or 
depreſſed by adverſity, ſo the oak diſ- 
plays not its verdure on the ſun's firſt 
approach; nor drops it, on his firſt. 
departure. Add to this, its majeſtic 


appearance, the rough grandeur of 


its bark, and the wide protection of 
its branches. SAINT 

A large, branching, aged oak, is 
perhaps the moſt venerable of all ina- 
nimate objects. 

Urns are more ſolemn, if large and 
plain ; more beautiful, if leſs and or- 
namented Solemnity is perhaps their 
point, and the ſituation of them ſtill 
co-operates with it. 

By the way, I wonder that lead ſta- 
tues are not more in vogue in our mo- 
dern gardens. Though they may not 
expreſs the finer lines of an human bo- 
dy, yet they ſeem perfectly well cal- 
culated, on account of their duration, 
to embelliſh landſkips, were they ſome 
degrees inferior to what we generally 
behold. A ftatue in a room chal- 
lenges examination, and 1s to be ex- 
amined critically as a ſtatue. A ſtatue 
in a garden is to be conſidered as one 
part of a ſcene or landſkip; the mi- 


eſteem them, were he to repreſent a 
ſtatue in his picture e 

Apparent art, in its proper pro- 
vince, is almoſt as important as appa- 
rent nature. They contraſt agreea- 


bly ; but their provinces ever ſhould 


be kept diſtinct. 5 
Where ſome artificial beauties are 
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fo dexterouſly managed, that one can- 
not but conceive them natural, ſome 
natural ones ſo extremely fortunate that 
one is ready to ſwear they are arti- 
—_—_ N | 


common they appear, the better, pro- 
vided they form a picture, and include 
nothing that pretends to be of nature's 

roduction, and is not. The ſhape of 
ground, the fite of trees, and the fall of 
Water, nature's province. Whatever 
thwarts ber is treaſon. | | 


Hints towards the Elements of Taſte. 


nuter touches are no more eſſential to 
it, than a good landikip-painter would 


Concerning ſcenes, the more un- 


April, 
On the other hand, buildings and 


the works of art, need have no other 


reference to nature than that they 
afford the evo: puyoy with which the 
human mind is delighted. 

Art ſhould never be allowed to ſet 
a foot in the province of nature, o- 
therwiſe than clandeſtinely and by 
night. Whenever ſhe is allowed to 
appear here, and men begin to com- 
promiſe the difference night, gothi- 
ciſm, confuſion and abſolute chaos 
are come again. | 

To ſee one's urns, obeliſks, and wa- 
terfalls laid open; the nakedneſs of 
our beloved miſtreſſes, the Naiads, 


and the Dryads, expoſed by that ruf- 


han Winter, to univerſal obſervation; 
is a ſeverity ſcarcely to be ſupported by 
the help of blazing hearths, chearful 
companions, and a bottle of the moſt 
grateful burgundy. 

The works of a perſon that builds, 


begin 1mmediately to decay; while 


thoſe of him who plants begin direct iy 
to improve. In this, planting promiſes 
a more laſting pleafure than building; 
which were 1t to remain in equal per- 
fection, would at beſt begin to moul- 


der and want repairs in imagination. 


Now trees have a circumſtance that 
ſuits our taſte, and that is annual va- 
riety. It is inconvenient indeed, if 
they cauſe our love of life to take root 
and flouriſh with them ; whereas the 
very ſameneſs of our ſtructures will, 


without the help of dilapidation, ſerve 
to wean us from our attachment to 


them. | | 
It is a cuſtom in ſome countries to 
condemn the characters of thoſe (after 


death) that have neither planted a tree, 


nor begat a child. 1 

The taſte of the citizen and of the 
mere peaſant are in all reſpects the 
fame. The former gilds his balls; 


paints his ſtonework and ſtatues white; 


plants his trees in lines or circles; cuts 
his yew trees four-ſquare or conic; or 
gives them, what he can, of the re- 
ſemblance of birds, or bears, or men; 
tquirts up his rivulet in jet d'eaus; in 


ſhort, 


1 
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fort, admires no part of nature, but 
her ductility: exhibits every thing that 
is glaring, that implies ws T or 
that affects a ſurprize becauſe it is un- 
tural. The peaſant is his admirer. 
It is always to be remembered in 


gardening, that ſublimity and magni- 


fcence, and beauty or variety, are 


very different things. Every ſcene 
we ſee in nature is either tame and in- 
ſpid; or compounded of theſe. It 
oiten happens that the ſame ground 
may receive from art, either certain 
degrees of ſublimity and magnificence, 
or certain degrees of variety and beau- 
ty; or a mixture of each kind. In 
this caſe it remains to be conſidered in 


| which light they can be rendered 
E moſt remarkable, whether as objects 


of beauty, or magnificence. Even 
the temper of the proprietor ſhould 
not perhaps be wholly diſregarded : 
for certain complexions of ſoul will 
prefer an orange tree or a myrtle to an 
oak or cedar. However this ſhould 
not induce a gardener to parcel out a 
lawn into knots of ſhrubbery ; or inveſt 
a mountain with a garb of. roſes. 
This would be like drefling a giant in 
a ſarcenet gown, or a Saracen's head in 
a Bruſſels night cap. Indeed the 
ſnall and circular clumps of firs, which 
[ fee planted upon Git fine large 


ſwells, put me often in mind of a coro- 
net placed on an elephant or camel's 


back. I fay a gardener ſhould not do 
this, any more than a poet ſhould at- 
tempt to write of the King of Pruſſia 


in the ſtyle of Philips. On the other 


hide, what would become of Leſbia's 


ſparrow ſhould it be treated in the 


wary language with the anger of Achil- 
es! 
Gardeners may be divided into three 
ſorts; the landſkip gardener, the par- 
terre gardener, and the kitchen gar- 
dener, agreeably to our firſt diviſion 
ol gardens. 9 5 


| have uſed the word landſkip gar- 


deners; becauſe, in purſuance of our 


preſent taſte in gardening, every good 
painter of landſkip appears to me the 
ot proper deſigner. The misfortune 
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of it is, that theſe painters are apt to 
regard the execution of their work 
much more than the choice of ſubs 


ject. 


The art of diſtancing and approxi- 
mating, comes truly within their 
ſphere : the former by the gradual di- 
minution of diſtinctneſs, and of fize : 
the latter by the reverſe. A ſtraight li- 
ned avenue that is widened in front, 
and planted there with yew trees, 
then firs, then with trees more and 
more fady, till they end in the almond 
willow, or ſilver oſier; will produce a 
very remarkable deception of the for- 


mer kind; which deception will be 


encreaſed, if the nearer dark trees are 
proportionable and truly larger than 
thoſe at the end of the avenue, that 
are more fady. 

Io diftance a building, plant as 
Near as you can to it, two or three 
circles of different coloured greens: 
ever-greens are beſt for all ſuch 


purpoſes: ſuppoſe the outer one of 


holly, and the next of laurel, &c. The 
conſequence will be that the imagi- 
nation, immediately allows a ſpace 
betwixt theſe circles and another be- 
twixt the houſe and them; and as 
the imagined ſpace 1s indeterminate, 
if your building be dim-coloured, it 
will not appear inconſiderable. The 
imagination is a greater magnifier than 
a microſcopic glaſs. And on this 
head, I have known ſome inſtances, _ 
where, by ſhewing intermediate 
ground, the diſtance has appeared leſs 
than while an hedge or grove concealed 
It. | 1 W 
Hedges, appearing as ſuch, are 
univerſally bad. They diſcover art in 
nature's province. N 
Trees in hedges partake of their ar- 
tificiality, and become a part of them. 
There is no more ſudden, and obvious 


improvement, than an hedge removed, 


and the trees remaining ; vet not in 


ſuch manner as to mark out the for- 


mer hedge. 7 

Water ſhould ever appear, as an ir- 
regular lake, or winding ſtream. | 
[Iſlands give beauty, if the water be 
adequate ; 
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adequate; but leſſen grandeur through 
variety. 

It was the wiſe remark of ſome ſa- 
gacious obſerver, that fanuliarity is for 
the moſt part productive of contempt. 
Graceleſs offspring of ſo amiable a pa- 


rent! Unfortunate beings that we are, 
whoſe enjoyments muft be either 


checked, or prove deſtructive of them- 


ſelves. Our paſſions are permitted to 
ſipalittle pleaſure ; but are extinguiſhed 
by indulgence, like a lamp over-whelm- 
ed with oil. Hence we neglect the 
beauty with which we. have been in- 
timate; nor would any addition it 
could receive, prove an equivalent for 
the advantage it derived from the firſt 
impreſſion. Thus negligent of graces 
that kave the merit of reality, we too 


often preſer d eo ones that have 


only the charm of novelty: And hence 
we may account, in geneial, for the 
preference of art to nature, in our old- 
taſhioned gardens. 

Art, indeed, is often requiſite to col- 
lect and epitomize the beauties of na- 
ture; but ſhould never be ſuffered to 
ſet her mark upon them: I mean in 


regard to thoſe articles that are of na- 
tui e's province; the ſhaping of ground, 


the planting of trees, and the diſpoſi- 
tion of lakes and rivulets. Many moie 
particulars will ſoon occur, which, 


however, ſhe is allowed to regulate, 


ſomewhat clandeſtinely, upon the tol- 
lowing account—Man is not capable of 
comprehending the univerſe at one {ui- 
vey. Had he faculties equal to this, 


he might well be cenſured tor any mi- 


nute regulations of his own. It were 


the ſame, as if, in his preſent ſituati- 


on, he ſtrove to find amuſement in 
contriving the tabrick of an ant's neit, 
or the partitions of a bee hive. But 
we are placed in the corner of a ſphere ; 
endued neither with organs, nor 


allowed a ſtation, proper to give 
us an univerſal view: or to exhibit 


to us the variety, the orderly pro- 
portions, and ditpoſitions of the ſyſ- 
tem. We perceive many breaks 
and blemiſhes, ſeveral neglected and 
unvariegated places in the part; 
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which, in the whole, would appear ei. 
ther imperceptible, or beautify] 
And we might as rationally expect 3 
ſnail to be ſatisfied with the beauty of 


our parterres, ſlopes, and terraſſes,— 


or an ant to prefer our buildings to her 
own orderly range of granaries, as that 
man ſhould be ſatisfied without a ſingle 
N that he can improve the ſpot 
that falls to his ſhare. But, though art 
be neceſſary for collecting nature's 
beauties, by what reaſon is be authori- 
zed to thwart and to oppoſe her? Why, 
fantaſticallß endeavour to humanize 


thoſe vegetables, of which nature, 


diſcreet nature, thought it proper to 
make trees? Why endow the vege- 
table bird with wings, which nature 
has made momentarily dependent up- 
on the ſoil? Here art ſeems very af- 
fectedly to make a diſplay of that in- 
duſtry, which it is her glory to con- 
ceal. The ſtone, which repreſents an 
alteriſk, is valued only on account of 
its natural production: nor do we view 
with pleaſure the labouredcarvings and 
futile diligence of Gothic artiſts. We 
view with much more ſatisfaction ſome 
plain Grecian fabrick, where art, in- 
deed, has been equally, but leſs viſi- 
bly, induftrious. It is thus we, in- 
deed, admire the ſhining texture of the 


ſilk- worin; but we loath the puny au- 


thor, when ſhe thinks proper to emerge; 
and to diſguſt us with the appearance 
of ſo vile a grub. „„ 

But this is merely true in regard to 
the particulars of nature's province; 
wherein art can only appear as the moſt 


abject vaſſal, and had, therefore, 
better not appear at all. The caſe is 


different where ſhe has the direction 
of buildings, uſeful or ornamental; or, 
perhaps, claims as much honour from 
teinples, as the deities to whom they 
are inſcribed. Here then it is her in- 
tereſt to be ſeen as much as poſſible 
And, though nature appears doubly 
beautiful by the contraft her ſtructures 
furniſh, it 1s not eaſy for her to confer 
a benefit which nature, on her fide, 
will not repay. _ | 

A rural ſcene to me is never pig 

EY | | i 


grandeur — Suppoſe 
ſwell ariſing out of a well-variegated 
valley; it would be diſadvantageous to 
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#4 without the addition of ſome kind 
of building: Indeed J have known a 
ſcar of rock-work, in great meaſure, 
ſupply the deficiency. 
In gardening it is no ſmall point 
to en either grandeur or beauty 
by ſurprize; for inltance, by abrupt 
tranſition from their contraries - but 
to lay a ſtreſs upon furprize only; for 
example, on the ſurprize occaſioned by 
au aha! without including any nobler 
purpoſe ; is a ſymptom of bad taſte, 
and a violent fondneſs for mere con- 
cetto. | 

Grandeur and beauty are ſo very op- 
poſite, that you often diminiſh the one 
as you encreaſe the other. Variety 1s 
moſt a-kin to the latter, ſimplicity to 
the former. 

Suppoſe a large hill, varied by art, 
with large patches of different-colour- 


ed cluuips, ſcars of rocks, chalk 


quarries, villages, or farm-houſes ; 
you will have, perhaps, a more beau- 
tiful ſcene, but much leſs grand, than 
it was before. | 

In many inſtances, it is moſt eligible 
to compound your ſcene of beauty and 
a magnificent 


encreaſe its beauty, by means deſtruc- 
tive to its magnificence. = 


There way poſſibly, but there ſel- 


dom, happens any occaſion to fill up 


vaileys with trees or otherwiſe. It is 
for the moſt part the gardener's buh- 
nels to remove trees, or aught that 
fills up the low ground; and to give, 
as far as nature allows, an artifeial 
eminence to the high. 

The hedge-row apple-trees in Here- 


fordſhire afford a moſt beautiful ſce- 


nery, at the time they are in bloſſom : 
but the proſpe& would be really gran- 
der, did it conſiſt of ſimple foliage. 
For the ſame reaſon, a large oak (or 
beech) in autumn, is a grander object 


than the ſame in ſpring. The ſpright- 
. how far the phraſe has obtained, of 


ly green, is then obfuſcated. 
»moothnels and eaſy tranſitions are 

no linall ingredient in the beautiful; 

abrupt and rectangular breaks have 


and ſimplicity is e 


eſtabliſhment. 


more of the nature of the ſublime. 
Thus a tapering ſpire is, perhaps, a 
more beautiful object than a tower, 
which is grander. 
Many of the different opinions rela- 
ting to the preference to be given to 
ſeats, villas, &c. are owing to want of 
diſtinction betwixt the beautiful and the 
magnificent. Both the former and 
the latter pleaſe; but there are imagi- 
nations particularly adapted to the one, 
and to the other. | 7; 
Mr. Addiſon thought an open unin- 
cloſed champain country, formed the 
beft landſkip. Somewhat here is to 
be confidered. Large unvariegated, 
ſimple objects have the beſt pretenſi- 
ons to ſublimity ; a large mountain, 
whoſe ſides are unvaried with objects, 
is grander than one with infinite vari- 
ety : but then its beauty is proporti- 
onably leſs. | 
However, I think a plain ſpace near 
the eye givesita kind of liberty it loves: 
And then the picture, whether you 
chuſe the grand or beautiful, ſhould be 
held up at its proper diſtance. Variety 
is the principal ingredient in beauty: 
Fr ential to grandeur. 
Offenſive objects, at a proper dif- 
tance, acquire even a degree of beau- 
ty: for inſtance, ſtubble, fallow- 
ground— , 
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Letter from Sir Walter Raleigh to Prince 
| Henry, Son of James I. 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, © 
T THE following lines are addreſ- 
1 ſed to your highneſs, from a 
man who values his liberty, and a very 
ſmall fortune in a remote part of this 
iſland, under the preſent conſtitution, 
above all the riches afid honours he 


could any where enjoy under any 
You fee, Sir, the doctrines that 
are lately come into the world, and 


calling your royal father God's Vice- 
gerent : which ill men have turned 
both to the diſhonour of God, and 

| | the 
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Vicegerent of Heaven. 
have authority from the fountain of 


can flow from God. 


the impeachment of his majeſty's 
goodneſs. They adjoin vicegerency 
to the idea of being all-powerful, 
and not to that of being all-good. His 
majeſty's. wiſdom, it is to be hoped, 
will ſave him from the ſnare that 


may lie under groſs adulations ; but 


your youth, and the thirſt of praiſe, 
which I have obſerved in you, may 
poſlibly miſlead you to hearken to 
theſe cbarmers,. who would conduct 
your noble: nature into tyranny. Be 


careful, O my prince! Hear them 


not, fly from their deceits; you are 
in the ſucceſſion to the throne, from 
whence no evil can be imputed to 
you, but all good muſt be conveyed 
from you. . Your father is called the 


good to do evil? No, my prince ; let 
mean and degenerate ſpirits, which 
want benevolence, ſuppoſe your power 


_ Impaired by a diſability of doing inju- 
ries. If want of power to do ill be an 


incapacity in a prince, with reverence 
be it ſpoken, it is an incapacity he has 


in common with the Deity. Let me 


not doubt but all pleas, which do not 


carry in them the mutual happineſs of 


prince and people, will appear as ab- 
ſurd to your great underſtanding, as 
diſagreeable to your noble nature. 


Exert yourſelf, O generous prince, 
againſt ſuch ſycophants, in the glo- 


rious cauſe of liberty; and aſſume 
ſuch an ambition worthy of you, to 
ſecure your fellow-creatures from 


flavery; from a condition as much 
below that of brutes, as to act with- 
out reaſon is leis miſerable than to 
act againſt it. Preſerve to your 


future ſubjects the divine right of be- 
ing free agents; and to your own 
royal houſe, the divine right of be- 
ing their benetaCtors. 
my prince, there is no other right 
While your 
Highneſs is forming yourſelf for a 
throne, conſider the laws as ſo many 
common places in your ſtudy of the 


ſcience of government; when you 


Shall man 


Believe me, 


Euiraordinary and ſudden Growth of a Child. Apri 


mean nothing but juſtice, they are 
an eaſe and help to you. This way 
of thinking is what gave men the 
glorious appellations of deliyerer; 
and fathers of their country ; this 
made the fight of them rouſe their 
beholders into acclamations, and man- 
kind incapable of bearing their yery 
appearance, without applauding it a 
benefit. Confider the inexpreſſible 
advantages which will ever attend your 
Highneſs, while you make the power 
of rendering men happy the mealure of 
your actions. While this is your im- 
pulſe, how eafily will that power be 
extended! The glance of your eye 
will give gladnefs, and your very ſen- 
tence have a force of bounty. What- 
ever ſome men would inſinuate, you 
have loſt your ſubjects, when you 
have loſt their inclinations. You are 
to preſide over the minds, not the 
bodies of men; the ſoul is the eſſence 
of the man, and you cannot have the 
true man againſt his inclinations, 
Chooſe therefore to be the king, or 
the conqueror of your people; it may 
be ſubmiſſion, but it cannot be obedi- 
ence that is paſſive. | 


Ns 1 am, Sir, | 
London, Aug. Your Highneſs's moſt 
12, 1611. faithful Servant, 


WaLTER RALEIGH. 
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The extraordinary and ſudden Growth 
of a Child. From the Hiſtory and 
Memoir | juſt publiſhed] of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences for the Tear 
1758. 111 Tu 


" growth of bodies has its 
15 phenomena as well as all the 
other operations of nature; ſometimes 
it goes on but ſlowly, and ſometimes 
it is ſo rapid as to exceed its uſual 
time in a very ſurpriſing manner. 
James Viala, a native of the hamlet 
of Bouzanquet, in the dioceſe of Alais, 
though of a ſtrong conſtitution, ap- 
peared to be knit and ſtiff in his jor 
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to that of his body. 


in he was about four years and à half 
old. During this time nothing far- 
ther was remarkable of him than an 
extraordinary appetite, which was ſa- 
tisfied no otherwiſe than by giving him 
plenty of the common aliments of the 
inhabitants of the country, conſiſting 
of rye bread, cheſnuts, bacon and wa- 
ter; but, his limbs ſoon becoming 
ſupple and pliable, and his body Be- 
ginning to expand itſelf, he grew up 


in ſo extraordinary a manner, that at 


the age of five years he meaſured four 
ſeet three inches; at five years and 
ſome months, he was four feet eleven 


inches; and, at fix, five feet, and 


bulky in proportion. His'growth was 
ſo rapid that one might fancy he ſaw 
him grow ; every month his cloaths re- 
quired to be made longer and wider: 
and, what was ſtill very extraordinary 


im this growth, it was not preceded by 


any ſickneſs, nor accompanied by any 


pain in the groin or elſewhere, and no 
complaint was made of any inconveni- 
ency but hunger, which the child 
was very ſenſible of from one meal to 


another. | 
At the age of five years his voice 
changed, his beard began to ap- 


pear, and at fix he had as much as a 


way of thirty; in ſhort, all the un- 
queſtionable marks of puberty were 
viſible in him. It was not doubted in 
the country but that this child was, 
at five years old, or five and a half, 
in a condition of begetting other chil- 


dren; which induced the Rector of 
the pariſh to recommend to his mother 
that ſhe would keep him from too 
familiar a converſation with chil- 


dren of the other ſex. Though his 
wit was riper than is commonly ob- 
lervable at the age of five or ſix years, 
yet its progreſs was not in proportion 


manner ſtill retained” ſomething: child- 


iſh, though by his bulk and ſtature 
he reſembled a complete man, Which 
at firſt fight produced a very ſingular 
contraſt. However, it might be ſaid 
that all was uniform in him, and he 
_ /utght be conſidered! as an adulty 
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though ſtill far from being ſo; his 
voice was ſtrong and manly, and few 
heard him ſpeak without ſome emoti- 


on and ſurpriſe. His great ſtrength 
rendered him already fit for the la- 
bours of the country. At the age of 


five years he could carry to a good 
diftance three meaſures of rye, weighs 
ing eighty-four pounds; when turned 
of ſix, he could lift up eaſily on His 
ſhoulders, and carry loads of a hun- 


dred and fifty pound weight, a good 
way off; 7 rerc 2 8 
hibited by him, as often as the curi- 
ous engaged him thereto by ſome 
liberality | | 8 
Such beginnings made people think 
that young Viala would ſoon ſhoot up 
into a giant. 
ſolteidag his parents for him, 
and flattering them with hopes of 
N him in a way of making a great 


ortune. But all theſe fine hopes ſud- 


denly vaniſhed. His legs became 


crooked, his body ſhrunk, his ſtrength 


diminiſhed and his voice grew ſenſibly 
weaker. 


haps alſo it was occaſioned by nature's 


ſuffering in ſo rapid an extenſion. He 
is now juſt as he was at the age of fix 
or ſeven years, and in a kind of imbe- 


cillity. His parents were rather under 


the middle fize, and their growth had | 


nothing particular in it. 


Noel Fiſchet, began to grow ſooner but 
not ſo rapidly, fot he was twelye years 
old, before he meaſured five feet; his 
ſigns of puberty were at the age of two 
years, which makes between them 
a very remarkable difference; and the 
flower - progreſs of his growth was 
perhaps the cauſe of his not expetien- 
cing the bad confequences that attend- 
ed on Viala. ES 5 

It is aſtoniſhing that children of ſo 
prodigious and early a growth do not 
afterwards become giants; yet it is 
not perhaps ſs ſingular, if they have 
adthe Tame time the ſigns of puberty-. 

Theſe ſhew in all animals that they are 
approaching their ſtate of par fection. 


G 8 Thus 


ele exerciſes were ex- _ 


This fad alteration was at- 
tributed to the imprudent trials he 
was let to make of his ſtrength; per- 
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extraordinary a manner, they prove per- 
haps nothing more than a mere rapid 
expanſion, as in hot climates; but not 
that the individual will be of a gigantic 


be neceſſary that puberty, inſtead of 
accompanying this great growth, ſhould 
not manifeſt itſelf till the uſual time, or 
perhaps after. | 


- Remarkable © Hiftery ef, Wende Cor- 


beau, who ſaved her ungrateful Lo- 
ver from Death. 


7 the inconſtancy of lov- 
ers hath been ſo frequently ex- 
claimed againſt, that weakneſs is not 


leſs common, nor the ill example leſs 


followed than heretofore. Were not 
ſome authors in the right, when they 
called love a kind of magic? Since oft 
times the very perſon who hath been 
idolized as a kind of a divinity, when the 
charm is diſſipated, is looked upon with 
contempt: but if this weaknels is ever 
blameable, it 1s ſurely more ſo, when 
the lover having ſeduced his miſtreſs 


dy a ſolemn promiſe of marriage, and 


when, after the has yielded in the firm 
aſſurance of being lawtully his wife, 


he equally betrays his own word and 


the honour of the poor deluded pirl : 
an infidelity which fo much the more 
deſerves puniſhment, as the honour he 


bath robbed her of is irreparable, and 
that all the coſts and damages the laws 


may decree, far from blotting out her 


the world, becauſe they are decreed in 
a tribunal where its judgments muſt be 
made public. Ft, 
The laws of France, for the repara- 
fion of ſuch mjuries, have looked up- 


on a Rape of Seduction, in nearly the 
 ſawe light as a rape of violence; and 
have made both crimes to be capital 
when fully proved. 
true hiſtory will at once lay before the 
reader, the baſeneſs of the crime, the 


The following 


puniſhments it juſtly deſerves, and 


. Remarkable Hiſtory of Renee Corbeau. 


Thus, when they appear in children 
at the ſame time that they ſhoot up in ſo 


ſtature. For this purpoſe, it would 


diſgrace, only make it more public to 


April, 
the admirable eloquence and fide. 
lity of a young woman, which ought 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity in honour 
to her ſex. 

In the year 1594, when Henry the 
Fourth was king of France, a young 
gentleman named Pouſſet, a natiye of 
Sees in Normandy, was a ſtudent inlay 
at the univerſity of Angers. He there 
beheld Rence Corbeau, the daughter of 
a citizen of that city. Her character 
may be given in four words: ſhe was 
young, modeſt, beautiful, and ſpright- 
ly. Theſe ſhining qualities were in- 
deed obſcured by one defect, which 
philoſophers would not count one, but 
which the world (thanks to the cor- 
ruption of the age) eſteems to be the 


greateſt. In a word, her father was 


not rich. The fight of the lovely Re- 
nee inſpired the young Pouſſet with 
the moſt lively paſſion, the progreſs of 
which was ſo quick, that he no longer 


lived but to ſee and converſe with her. 


He ſoon inſpired her with a mutual 
flame; and in one of his tranſport he 


offered her marriage, and even gave 


her a promiſe in writing. In the like 


tranſports, upon the faith of that pro- 
_ miſe, ſhe forgot her chaſtity ; and love, 


in one hour, deſtroyed a virtue, the 
work of many years: he ſeized a trea- 
ſure which can never be too carefully 
kept, and made uſe of the only moment 


in her life, when the vigilance of diſ- 
truſt (its only guardian) was relaxed. 


The fair one ſoon diſcovered fatal ef- 
fects, which ſhe was obliged to diſclote 
to her mother, who revealed it to the 1a- 
ther. 


to their country houſe, that ſhe ſhould 


give Pouſſet an appointment, and that 
when he was come, the parents would 
come in and ſurprize them. 


This project was well executed: 
the ſurprized lover told them, That 
they need not be alarmed at the ſtep 
which love had made him take ; that 
he had honourable views ; and had not 
triumphed over her honour to cover her 
with ſhaine, but that he was willing to 

4 nuarty 


After they had made ſeveral re- 
proaches to their unfortunate girl, they 
agreed that they ſhould feign a journey 
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arty ber.“ The father, ſomewhat 
comfocted with this declaration, aſked 
him if he was willing to paſs a contract 


3 | of marriage with his daughter directly. 


pouſſet immediately conſented ; and a 
notary (who was not far off) drew up 
the contract of marriage, which was di- 
rectly ſigned by Pouſſet. 

The gentleman had no ſooner ſigned 


phe authentic inſtrument of the mar- 


riage yoke,” as the poet calls it, than all 
the beauties of his miſtreſs, which had 
ſo much charmed him, were now no 
longer ſtriking, and he quickly repent- 
ed of his engagement. He ſoon quit- 
ted his miſtreſs, and went to Sees, to 


whole of his amorous adventure. The 
father, who was in poſſeſſion of a plen- 
tiful eſtate, and preferred the gifts of 
fortune to thoſe of nature, told him he 
could never approve of a marriage with 
a girl of ſo ſmall a fortune, and charg- 
ed him to forget all his promiſes and 
obligations. Whether it was that the 
ſon was moved by his father's advice, 
or whether by his own inclinations, he 
entred into holy orders, and was or- 
dained ſub-deacon and deacon. Think- 
ing thereby he had formed an invin- 
cible obſtacle to his marriage. 

Rente Corbeau heard this news with 
that grief and anger which an honeſt 
heart mult feel, when it finds love re- 


paid with ſuch black perfidy. Her 


tather laid an information againſt him 
at Angers, for a Rape of Seduction, 


and Pouſſet was ordered into cuſtody : 


he appealed from that order, and the 
cauſe was brought before the parli- 


_ ament of Paris. The proceedings of 


Pouſſet appeared fo odious in the eyes 
of the judges, eſpecially as having tak- 


en orders to elude his promiſe of mar- 
nlage, that they condemned him to be 


beheaded, or to marry Renèe. He de- 
clared, that the ſanctity of holy orders 
rendered that alternative impoſſible; 
and the court decreed (after that decla- 


ration) that he muſt undergo the exe- 
cution of their ſentence. He was de- 


liyered over to. the executioner, and the 
prieft, who was to alliſt him in his laſt 
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his father; to whom he unfolded the 


231 
moments, came to prepare him for 
death. 

Renee had her heart torn with an- 
guiſh, when ſhe ſaw that the vislent love 
which ſhe had, and till cheriſhed, for 
Pouſſet, led him to death. No longer 
able to ſupport the dreadful thought, 
and guided only by her love, ſhe ran to 
the court where the judges were yet 
aſſembled, and covered with grief and 
ſhame, threw herſelf at their feet, and 
ſpoke thus: 

Gentlemen, I preſent to your eyes 
the moſt unfortunate object, that ever 
appeared in the face of juſtice. In 
condemning my lover, you have not 
thought that I was culpable, or have 


judged at leafl that my crime might 


be excuſable, and yet you condemn me 
to death by the ſame ſtroke which 
ſlaughters him. Vou condemn me to 
the crueleſt of all torments; for the 
ignominy of his death will rebound 
upon me; and I, as well as he, ſhall 
die with diſhonour. You have deſign- 
ed a reparation of my injured honour ; 
yet your remedy will cover me with the 
opprobrium of the whole world. Thus, 
though you have thought me more un- 


fortunate than criminal, you have pu- 


niſhed me with the moſt grievous of all 

puniſhments. How then can you re- 
concile my ſufferings with your juſtice? 
You cannot be ignorant (ſince ye were 
men hefore ye were judges, and have 
felt the power of love) what torment 
a perſon who loves muſt ſuffer, when 
ſhe can reproach herſelf with being the 
cauſe of death, and that an ignomini- _ 
ous one, to the perſon ſhe loves. Can 

any ſufferings equal that inſupportable- 
idea? The death which . it muſt 

be eſteemed a favour from heaven. 

But, gentlemen, I will undeceive 

you; I have concealed my crime, 
thinking to keep that a ſecret, that 
you might order Mr. Pouſſet to re- 
ſtore my honour by marriage. Batmy 
remorſe of conſcience now obliges me 
to declare I was the ſeducer; I loved 
him firſt, and communicated the flame 
I felt to that unhappy man, I was 
myſelf the inſtrument of my own dif- 


Ggz honour. 
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honour. Ah, venerable gentlemen ! 


change your ſentiments; look upon 


me as the ſeducer, and my lover the 
ſeduced. Puniſh me, but ſpare him; 
and if juſtice demands a victim, it is 
myſelf that ought to be it. 
© You judge 1t to be his crime, that 
he entered into holy orders, that he 
might not have the power to fulfil his 
promiſes ; but that was not his work, 
but the action of a barbarous and 
imperious father, whoſe authority he 
could not refiſt. A will ceaſes to be 
ſo when tyrannized over; thus he has 
not .done this of his free will and 
choice. His father 1s the only crimi- 
nal; and were he not the father of 
him ] love, I ſhould demand the ven- 
geance of the law. 
© Beſides, gentlemen, how have 
you retracted your firſt ſentence ? You 
have condemned him to death, if he 
would not marry me. You gave him 
his choice; how then can you take 
that choice away, in chuſing for him? 
I muſt indeed be very odious in your 
eyes, ſince you decree him to a ſhame- 


ful death, rather than to marry me. 


hut he has declared his preſent 
condition would not permit him to 
marry, and that declaration hath led 
you to order him to a capital puniſh- 


ment. What ſignifies his declaration? 
he would have ſaid that he would mar- 


ry me, if he could have done it. 
Thus, if he could, you could not 
have condemned him to death, after 


the choice you had given. Vet who 
can doubt but he may yet marry me, 


notwithſtanding his deacon's orders ? 


Though I was but a very ignorant girl, 
yet my love hath ſoon made me learn- 
ed in that point. 


What ſcience 
would 1t not have taught me, if his 
life had demanded my knowledge! 


Ves, gentlemen, I know, and you are 


not ignorant, that we may yet marry 
with the Pope's diſpentation. We 
daily expect the Legate of his Holineſs, 
with the plenitude of the ſovereign 
Pontiff's power; I will folicit that 
diſpenſation, and am fure niy love will 
obtain it, What obſtacle would it 
not ſurmount, if necellary ! Thus, 


gentlemen, let compaſſion for unfor- 


tunate lovers obtain a favourable Judg- 


ment. Vouchſafe at leaſt to ſuſpend 
the execution of your ſentence, and 
give us time to obtain that diſpenſation 
from the Legate. Should you regard 
my dear Pouſlet as guilty of an enor- 
mous crime, what crime hath he not 
expiated, ſince the apparatus, and all 
the horrors of approaching ſhameful 


death, have been before his eyes? He 


hath already ſuffered a thouſand times 
ſince his ſentence was pronounced.— 
Ah! why can ye not enter into my 
heart, to behold what I now ſuffer! 
If you could, were ye hardened by the 
moſt rigid juſtice, you would be mo- 
ved. I dare hope that pity 1s not ex- 


tin& in the hearts of judges, who have 


once tenderly loved, and thoſe even 
who have not loved, (if there is one a- 


mongſt you who has not) have cer- 


tainly had friendſhip in their breaſts, 
and know the pangs they mult have felt 
for an unhappy ſuffering friend. Some 
among you, gentlemen, are yet young, 


and by your youth the more diſpoſed 
to receive the impreſſions of that paſ- 
ſion: and the others more aged muſt 


have experienced all thoſe tender ſen- 


timents. Thus my reſource is in the 


hearts of you all. You may, gentle- 
men, reconcile mercy with juſtice. 


And thould I have but few voices for 
me, ought not they to carry my point 


in favour of humanity over the reſt, 
though more in number? But if you 
are all inflexible, at leaſt refuſe me 
not the mercy of dying with him! 
love, by the ſame ſtroke.” Hos: 

The unfortunate fair one had a very 
favourable audience. The judges loſt 
not a word of her oration, which was 
pronounced with a firm and clear 
voice, though with the emotions of a 


: perſon deeply afflicted. Her words ; 


found a quick paſſage from the ears 
to the hearts of her judges. The 
charms of her perſon, her tears, and 


her eloquence, were too powerful not 


to melt and perſuade men of humani- 


ty. She was ordered to withdraw 
while they gave their opinions; and 


Mr. Villeray, their firit preſident, 
having 
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- 5 collected their votes, pronoun- 
„ of the ſentence for ſix 


months, that applications for a diſpen- 


Cardinal De Medicis (who was at- 
W :rwards Pope Leo XI.) came as Le- 

ate ſoon by ws to Paris. But his emi- 
rence conceived ſuch indignation a- 
gainſt Pouſſet for having entered into 
holy orders purpoſely to avoid the 
marriage, that whatever application 
was made to him he conſtantly refuſed 
the diſpenſation. 


Renée Corbeau, by this refuſal, 


was again plunged into a deſpair ; the 
more terrible, as having before enter- 
tained ſome hopes. However, her 
»02] was not abated : ſhe threw herſelf 
at the King's feet, relating her unfor- 
tunate caſe, and begging her lover's 
life. Henry, who bad too often felt 
the power of love, not to be moved by 


her beauty, and her eloquence, con- 


deſcended to be himſelf her ſolicitor to 
the Legate. Such an adyocate could 
not be refuſed. The Cardinal, as 
Pouſſet had not received the higheft 
orders of the prieſthood, granted the 
diſpenſation: the marriage was ſolem- 
nized, and they lived ever after in the 
moſt perfect union; the huſband ever 
regarding his wife as his guardian an- 
gel, that had ſaved at once both his 
life and honour. C 


| The Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka, continued. 
[See p. 162. ] 


Of the Os rrRoG 3, or 1 of 
the KaMmTSCHADALES,. 
T TNDER the name of Oftrog, is 


underſtood every habitation con- 
ſiſting of one or more huts, which are 


all ſurrounded by an earthen wall or 
| more, are fixed in the ground, and 


palliſadoe. | e 
Ihe huts are built in the following 
manner: they dig a hole in the earth 
about five feet deep, the breadth and 
length of which is proportioned to the 
number of people deſigned to live in it. 
In the middle of this hole they plant 
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four thick wooden pillars ; over theſe 
they lay balks, upon which they form 
their roof or cieling, leaving in the 
middle a ſquare opening, which ſerves 
them for a window and chimney ; 
this they cover with graſs and earth, 
ſo that the outward appearance is like 
a round hillock ; but within they are 
of an oblong ſquare, and the fire-place 
is in one of the long ſides of the 
ſquare: Between the pillars, round the 
walls of their huts, they make bench- 
es, upon which each family lies ſepa- 
rately ; but, on that ſide oppoſite to 
the fire, there are no benches, it being 
deſigned for their kitchen furniture, in 
which they dreſs their victuals for 
themſelves and dogs. In theſe huts 
where there are no benches, there are 
balks laid upon the floor, and covered 
with mats. They adorn the walls of 
their huts with mats made of graſs. 
They enter their huts by ladders 
commonly placed near the fire-hearth, 
ſo that, when they are heating their 
huts, the ſteps of the ladder become 
ſo hot, and the ſmoke ſo thick, as al- 
moſt to ſuffocate any one who is not 
inured to bear it; but the natives find. 
no difficulty in going out or in; and, 
though they can only fix their toes on 
the — of the ladder, they mount 
like ſquirrels; nor do the women heſi- 
tate to go through this ſmoke with 


their children upon their ſhoulders; 


though there is another opening 
through which the women are allowed 
to paſs; but, if any man ſhould pre- 
tend to do the ſame, he would be 
laughed at. The Kamtſchadales live 

in theſe huts all the winter, after 


which they go out into others which 


they call balagans: theſe ſerve them 
not only to live in during the ſummer, 
but alſo for magazines. They are 
made in the following manner: Nine 

pillars, about two fathom long, or 


bound together with balks laid over 
them, which they cover with rods, 
and over all lay graſs, faſtening ſpars, 
and a round ſharp roof at top, which 
they cover with bramble, and thatch 
with graſs. They faſten the lower 
| . 
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ends of the ſpars to the balks with 
ropes and thongs, and have a door on 
each fide, one directly oppoſite to the 
other. | 

They have ſuch balagans, not only 


round their winter habitations, but al- 


ſo in thoſe places where they lay up 


their food in ſummer; and they are 
certainly very convenient in this coun- 
try on account of the frequent rains, 
which would ſurely ſpot] all their fiſh, 
if it was not preſerved in ſuch places; 
beſides, when they return from fiſhing 
and hunting in the harveſt, they leave 
their dry fiſh here, till they can fetch 
it in the winter; and this without any 
ues only taking away the ladders. 
f theſe buildings were not ſo high, 
the wild beaſts would undoubtedly 
plunder them; for, notwithſtanding 
all their precaution, the bears ſome- 
times climb up and force their wa 


into their magazines, eſpecially in the 


harveſt, when the ſiſn and berries be- 
gin to grow ſcarce. In the ſummer, 
when they go a hunting, they have, 
beſides their balagans, huts made of 
graſs, in which they dreſs their victu- 


als, and clean their fiſh in bad wea- 


ther; and the Coſſacs boil their falt 
from ſea-water in them. The villa- 


ges, which are well inhabited, having 


their common huts ſurrounded with 
theie balagans, make a very agreeable 
appearance at a diſtance. | 

The ſouthern Kamtſchadales com- 
monly built their villages in thick 
woods, and other places which are na- 


_ turally ſtrong, not leſs than twenty 


verſts from the ſea; and their ſummer 


habitations are near the mouths of the 


rivers; but thoſe who hve upon the 
Penſchinſka tea, and the eaſtern ocean, 


build their villages very near the ſhore. 


They look upon that river near 
which their village is fituated, as the 
inheritance of their tribe; and, if one 
or two tamilies at any time defire to 
live ſeparate from their native village, 
they build themſelves huts upon the 
ſame river, or ſome branch that falls 
into it; from which it is natural to 


| luragine, that the inhabitants of every 
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village originally ſprung from the fame 
father; and the Kamtſchadales then. 
ſelves ſay, that Kut, whom they ſome. 
times call God, and ſometimes their 
firſt father, lived two years upon each 
river, and left the children that river 
on which they were born, for their 
proper inheritance; and, though for- 
merly the Kamtſchadales uſed only to 
hunt and fiſh upon their own rivers, 
they now wander above 200 verſts to 
kill the ſea animals upon the AwatC. 


cha, or the Kurilſkaya Lopatka. 


Of their Houſhold Furniture, and o- 
ther neceſſary Utenſils. 


All the Kamtſchatka houſhold fur- 
niture conſiſts in diſhes, bowls, 
troughs, and cans made of birch bark. 
As theſe people have not the uſe of 
metals, it is proper to. explain how, 
without the uſe of inſtruments of iron, 
they are able to perform their hou- 
ſhold work, ſuch as building, ſawing, 
making of fire, dreſſing their victuals; 
being all the while 5 ignorant that 
they can ſcarcely count ten. | 
powerfully does neceſſity work upon 
the moſt inſenſible minds! _ 

Before the arrival of the Ruſſians, 
the Kamtſchadales uſed ftones and 
bones inſtead of metalsgout of which 


they made hatchets, ſpears, arrows, 
needles, and lances. 


Their hatchets, 
were made of the bones of whales and 
rein-deer, and ſometimes of agate or 
flint ſtones. They were ſhaped in the 
form of a wedge, and faſtened to 


_ crooked handles. With theſe they | 


hollowed out their canoes, bowls, and 
troughs; but with ſo much expence of 
trouble and time, that a canoe would 
be three years in making, and a large 
bowl one vear. For this reaſon, adarge 
canoe or trough was in as great eſteem 
among them as a veſſel of the moſt 
precious metal and fineſt workmanſhip 
is with us; and the village which was 
in poſſeſſion of fuch valued themſelves 
extremely upon it, eſpecially if they 
were maſters of a bowl which would 
ſerve for more than one gueſt. Theſe 


bowls they dreſs their victuals in, and 
ne e 4432-75, 2G HT 
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heat their broth by throwing red- hot 


f ſtones into it. 


Their knives were made of a green- 
ih mountain cryſtal, ſharp-pointed, 
and ſhaped like a lancet, which was 


guck into a wooden handle. Of ſuch 


cryſtals were made likewiſe their ar- 


W cos, ſpears, and lancets, with which 


they continue {till to let blood. Their 


W (owing needles they made of the bones 
of Gbles, with which they not only 
E (wed their cloaths together, but made 
aliſo very curious embroidery. 

in order to kindle fire they have a 


board of dry wood with round holes in 


the fides of it, and a ſmall round flick ; 


this they rub in a hole till it takes fire, 


and inſtead of tinder they uſe dry graſs 


beat ſoft. 
held in ſuch eſteem by the Kamtſcha- 


Theſe inſtruments are 


dales, that they are never without 
them, and they value them more than 
our ſteels and flints : But they are ex- 


ceſſively fond of other iron inſtruments, 


ſuch as hatchets, knives, or needles ; 
nay, at the firſt arrival of the Ruſſians 
a piece of broken iron was looked upon 
a5 a great preſent, and even yet they 


receive it with thankfulneſs, knowing 


how to make uſe of the leaſt fragment 
either to point their arrows or make 


darts, which they do by hammering 


it out cold between two ſtones. All 
the ſavage inhabitants of theſe parts 
are particularly fond of iron, and know 


low to manage it very curiouſly. As 


ſome of them delight in war, the Ruſ- 
ſian merchauts are forbid to fell them 
any warlike inſtruments ; but they are 
ingenious enough to make ſpears and 
arrows out of the iron pots and kettles 
which they buy ; and they are fo dex- 
trous, when the eye of a needle 
breaks, as to make a new eye, which 


they will repeat until nothing remains 


but the point. 1 RYE 

It is faid, that the Kamtſchadales 
knew the uſe of iron even before the 
arrival of the Ruflians ; that they re- 


ceived it from the Japaneſe, Who 


came to the Kurilſki iſlands, and once 
'0 the mouth of the river Kamtſchat- 
di and that the name which the 
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Kamtſchadales give the Japaneſe of 
Shiſman, comes from ſhiſh, a needle. 
The Japaneſe: certainly uſed to come 
and trade to the Kurilſki iſlands; a Ja- 
paneſe fabre, a japanned waiter, and 
filyer  ear-rings, which could be 
brought from no other place, having 
been tound there. | 

Of all the curioſities made by theſe. 
wild people with their ſtone knives and 
hatchets, nothing is more ſurpriſing. 
than a chain of whale-bone; found in 
an empty hut near the Tchukolſkoi 
Noſs, made of different links as ſmooth 
as if they had been turned, about a 
foot and a half long, and formed out 
of one tooth. It is very extraordinary 
that any of theſe wild people ſhould, 
with nothing but ſtone inſtruments, 


have been capable of making ſo curi- 


ous a piece of workmanſhip, which 
was worthy of the belt artiſt. 

They have two methods of making 
their boats, one ſort of which is call- 


ed koaihtahta, and the other tahta. 


The former do not differ from our fiſn- 
ermen's boats, except that the prow . 
and ſtern are higher, and the ſides low- 

er. The tahta has the prow and ſtern 
of an equal height; the middle is not 


bent out, but rather falls in, which 
makes it very inconvenient, eſpecially 


when there is any wind, as being ve 
ſoon filled with water. They uſe the 
koaihtahta only upon the river Kam- 
ſchatka, but the tahta in moſt other 
places. When planks are ſewed upon 
the tahta, they are called baidars, 


which are uſed by the inhabitants up- 
on the Bobrovoi or beaver ſea in pur- 
ſuing the fea animals. They ſplit 


theſe baidars, and, ſewing them with 


whales beards, calk them with moſs 


or nettles beat ſoft. The Kuriles of 
the iſlands and thoſe that live upon 
the Lopatka build the baidars with 
a keel, to which they ſew planks with 
whales beards, and calk them with 
In Kamtſchatka they make 
their boats of poplar-wood only; but 


the Kuriles, having no proper wood of 


their own, are obliged to make uſe of 
what is thrown on ſhore by the ſea, 
and 
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and which is ſuppoſed to come from 
the coaſt: of Japan, America, or Chi- 


na, The northern inhabitants of 


Kamtſchatka, the ſettled Koreki and 
Tchukolfkoi, for want of proper tim- 


ber and plank, make their baidars of 


the ſkins of ſea-animals. | 
Theſe boats hold two perſons, one 
of which fits in the prow, and the o- 
ther in the ſtern. They puſh them a- 
gainſt the ſtream with poles, which is 
attended with great trouble: When 
the current is ſtrong, they can ſcarcely 
advance two feet in ten minutes; not- 
withſtanding which they will carry 


theſe boats full loaded ſometimes 20 


verſts, and, when the ſtream is not ve- 

ry ſtrong, even 30 or 40 verſts. 
In the larger boats they can carry 
30 or 40 pood ; and, when the goods 
are not very heavy, they lay them up- 
on a float or bridge made between 
two boats joined together. They uſe 
this method in tranfporting their pro- 
viſions down with the ſtream; and alſo 
to and from the iſlands. 


Of the Labour appropriated to the dif- 
| ferent Sexes. . 
In the ſummer time the men are 

employed in catching, drying, and 

tranſporting fiſh to their habitations; 
in preparing bones and four fiſh to feed 
their dogs: the women, in cleaning the 


fiſh, and ſpreading it out to dry; and 


ſometimes they go a fiſhing with their 


huſbands. After their fiſhing is over, 


they gather in the herbs, roots, and 
berries, both for food and medicine. 

In the harveſt the men catch the fiſh 
that appear at that time, and kill fowl, 


like; they teach their dogs to dra 


carriages, and prepare wood for their 


ſledges and other uſes. The women 
at this time are buſy with their hemp 


of nettles, in pulling it up, wateting, 
breaking, peeling, and laying it up in 


their balagans „ 
Ihe men in the winter hunt for ſa- 
bles and foxes, weave fiſhing- nets, 
niake ſledges, fetch wood, and bring 
their proviſions from ſeveral places, 
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needle or awl. 
wiſe employed in dying ſkins, in con- 
ſuch as geeſe, ducks, iwans; and the 


Aͤhptil 
which they had prepared in the ſum. 
mer, and could not bring home in the 
harveſt. The women are principally 
employed in ſpinning thread for nets. 

In the ſpring when the rivers begin 


to thaw, the fiſh that wintered in 
them go towards the ſex; and the 


men are buſted in catching them or the 
ſea animals that at this time frequent 
the bays. The people upon the Eat 
tern Ocean catch the ſea beaver. Al 
the women g into the fields, where 
they gather wild garlic, and other 
young tender herbs, which they uſe 
not only in a ſcarcity of other proviſi- 
on, which often happens at this ſeaſon 
of the year, but likewiſe out of luxury; 
for ſo: fond are they of every: thing that 
is green, that, during the whole ſpring, 
they are ſeldom without having ſome 
of it in their mouths; and, though 
they always bring home a great bundle 
of greens, it ſeldom laſts them above a 


Beſides the above-mentioned: em- 
ployments the men are obliged'to build 
their huts and balagans, to heat their 
huts, dreſs victuals, feed their dogs, 
flay the animals whoſe ſkins are uſed 


in cloathing, and provide all houſhold 


and warlike inſtruments: the women 
are here the only taylors and ſhoema- 
kers, for they dreſs the ſkins, make 


the cloaths, ſhoes; and ſtockings: It 


is even a diſgrace for the men to do 


any thing af that ſort ; ſo that they 


looked upon the Ruſſians: who came 
here firſt in a very ridiculous light. 
when they ſaw them uſe either their 
The women are like- 


juration; and curing of the ſick. T heir 
method of preparing and dying ſkins. 
ſewing and joining them, is as follows: 


Every ſkin which they uſed for 


cloaths, ſuch as deer-ſkins, ſeals, dogs, | 
and'beavers,' they prepare one way 
in the firſt place, wetting and ſpread- 


ing. it out, they ſcrape off all the pieces 
of fat or veins that remained after flay- 
ing it, with ſtones fixed in pieces of 
wood; then rubbing it over with frelh 


or ſour:caviar, : they roll it up and tread 
it 
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it with their feet till the hide begins to 


ſtink; they again ſcrape and clean it, 


and continue this till the ſkin 1s ſoft and 
clean. Such ſkins, as they want to 
prepare without the hair, they uſe at 
firſt in the fame manner as above; 
then hang them in the ſmoke for a 
week, and afterwards ſoak them in 
warm water to make the hair fall off; 
at laſt, rubbing them with caviar, by 
frequent treading, and ſcraping them 
with ſtones, they make them clean 
and ſoft. | 

They dye the deer and dog ſkins, 
which they uſe for cloathing, with 
alder bark cut and rubbed very ſmall; 
but the ſeal-ſkins which they ute ei- 
ther for cloathing, ſhoes, or ſtraps for 
binding their ſledges, they dye in a 
particular manner : Having firft clean- 
ed off the hair, they make a bag of 
the ſkin, and, turning the hair-wſide 
out-ward, they pour into it a ſtrong 
decoction of alder bark; after it has 
lain thus ſome time, they hang it upon 
a tree, and beat it with a ftick. This 
operation they repeat till the colour 1s 
gone quite through the ſkin; then 
they rip it open, and, ſtretching it 
out, dry it in the air; at laſt they rub 
it till it becomes ſoft and fit for uſe. 
Such ſkins are not unlike dreſſed goat- 
ſkins; however, Steller ſays, that theLa- 
muſhki have yet a better way of prepa- 
ring them. "Theſe ſkins they call Man- 


cart, and they are worth three ſhiilings 


a piece. The hair of the ſeals, with 


winch they ornament their cloaths and 
ſages, is dyed with the juice of the 
red wortleberry, boiled with alder bark, 


5, ST 12 
alum, and lac lunæ; which makes a 


very bright colour. 


They uſed to few 


their cloaths and ſhoes with needles 


wade of bone, and inftead of thread 
they made ute of the fibres of the deer, 
which they ſplit to the ſize or thick- 
nels required. 5 


They make glew of the dried ſkins. 


«CC (1 f J 1 bs 
0! thes, and particularly of the whale- 


kin. A piece of this they wrap up in 


birch bark, and, laying it for a little 
while in warm J aſhes, they take it out; 


1 5 * 
10 1118 then fit for uſe, and indeed it 
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long behind in form of a train. 
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ſeems as good as the beſt Vaick glew. 


Of their Dreſs. 


Their cloaths, for the moſt part, 
are made of the ſkins of deer, dogs, 
ſeveral ſea and land animals, and even 
of the ſkins of hirds, frequently join- 
ing thoſe of different animals in the 
ſame garment. 'They make the upper 
garment in two faſhions; ſome- 
times cutting the ſkirts all of an equal 
length, and ſometimes leaving them 
They 
are made of deer-ſkins, with wide 
ſleeves of a length to come down be- 
low the knee; there is a hood or caul 
behind, which in bad weather they 
put over their heads below their 
caps: the opening above is only 


large enough to let their head paſs: 


They ſew the ſkins of dog's feet 
round this opening, with which they 
cover their faces in cold ſtormy wea- 
ther, and round their ſkirts and fleeves 
they put a border of white dog ſkin ; 
upon their backs they ſew the ſmall 
ſhreds of ſkins of different colours. 
They commonly wear two coats; the 


under coat with the hair ſide inwards, 


the other fide being dyed with alder; 
and the upper with the hair outwards, 
For the upper garment they chuſe 


black, white, or ſpeckled ſkins,” the 


hair of which is moſt eſteemed for the 
beauty of its colours. 5 8 

Men and women, without diſtincti- 
on, uſe the above-mentioned gar- 


ments, their dreſs only differing in 


their under cloathing, and in the co- 
vering of their feet and legs. The 
women have an under garment which 
they commonly wear at home in the 
houſe, conſiſting of breeches and 
waiſtcoat ſewed together. The 


breeches are wide, like thote of the 
Dutch ſkippers, and tie below the 


knee; the wailtcoat is wide above, and 
drawn round with a ſtring. The tum- 


mer habits are made of drefied ſkins 


without hair; their winter gartient is 
made of deer or ftone-ram ſkins with 


the hair on. The undreſs, or houthold 


habit of the men, is a girdle of leather, 


with 
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thern apron to cover them behind: 
Theſe girdles are ſewed with hair of 
different colours. The Kamtſchadales 
uſed formerly to go a hunting and 
fiſhing during the ſummer in this dreſs; 
but now this faſhiong is changed, and 
below their girdles they wear linen 
ſhirts, which they buy from the Ruſ- 


fans. 


The covering of their feet and legs 
is made of ſkins of different ſorts; in 
the ſummer time during the rains, 


they wear the ſkins of ſeals with the 


hair outwards ; but their moſt common 


covering is the ſkin of the legs of the 


rein- deer, and ſometimes of the legs 
of other beaits, the ſnaggieſt they can 
find, to preſerve them againſt the cold. 
But the fineſt buſkins, which both the 
Coffacs and Kamtſchadales uſe in their 


greateſt drefs, are made in the follow- 


ing manner: the ſole is of white ſeal 


| kn, the upper part of fine died lea- 


ther, the hind quarters of white dog 


ſkin; what comes round the legs 1s of 


drefled leather, or dyed ſeal- ſkins; 
the upper parts are embroidered. 


Theſe buſkins are fo extraordinary, 


that, if a bachelor 1s obſerved to wear 


them, he is immediately concluded to 


be upon a ſcheme of courtſhip. 


They wear the ſame ſort of caps as 


the people of Jakutſki. In the ſummer 
they have a ſort of hats of birch bark 


tied about their head: the Kuriles uſe 


in the ſummer tune caps made of plat- 


ted graſs. Ihe women's head-dreſs is 


the perukes that we formerly menti- 
oned ; and theſe were ſo dear to thein, 
that, when they came to be Chriſtians, 
they were with difficulty prevailed upon 
toquit this dreſs for one more decent : 


However, at preſent, round the Ruſs 
_ ſettlements all is intirely changed, the 


women wearing ſhirts, ruffles, waiſt- 
coats, caps and nbbands ; 


cept the very old people. The women 


do all their work in mittins ; they for- 
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with a bag before, and likewiſe a lea- merly never waſhed their faces, hy; 


for white paint they make uſe of arg. 


receive or pay viſits. 


which 


change no body now complains of, ex- 


April, 
now they uſe both white and red paint 


ten wood, and for red a fea plants 
which they boil in ſeal's fat, and rub- 
bing their cheeks with it make them 
very red. They dreſs moſt in the wit. 
ter time, eſpecially when they either 


The common cloaths for a Kamtſch. 
adale and his family will not coſt him 
leſs than an hundred rubles; for the 
coarſeſt worſted ftockings, which cf 
in Ruſſia twenty kopekes, cannot he 
brought here for leſs than a ruble; and 
all other things are fold in the fame 
proportion. The Kuriles are more 
able to buy good cloaths than the 
Kamtſchadales, for they can purchaſe, 
for one ſea beaver, as much as the 
Kamtſchadales can for twenty foxes, 
and one beaver coſts the Kuriles no 
more trouble than five foxes do the 
Kamtſchadales; for he muſt be a good 
hunter who catches more than ten tox- 


es in the winter; and a Kurili thinks 


himſelf unlucky, if he doth not catch 
three beavers in the ſeaſon; beſides 
which, great numbers are thrown 
upon the ſhore by ſtorms. 

To be continued. 


Ludicrous Reflections on the Conduct of 
| Alodern Men of Honour. 


4 Perceive by the papers, that due] 


are grown almoſt as common in 
England, as ſtreet-robberies. It may 
be thought inhuman to treat ſuch a 
ſubject as the ſword and piſtol with le- 


vity; yet as mankind are ſooner t0 


be laughed out of their follies, than 


frightened by ſeverity from perſiſting, 
in them; and as duelling is one of the . 
nioſt contemptible follies mankind ca! 
be accuſed of, it only ſhould be treat- 


ed in the ſame manner we would am 
other faſhionable abſurdity. 

Put how can any perſon be a mai 
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1764- 
of honour, if he won't fight? Ay, 


there's the rub.—A man of honour ! 


f E 1; would, I believe, puzzle Mr. Lock, 


to define a modern man of honour, or 


a duelliſt. | 
remember a ſong in the Opera of 


q Achilles, {ung by Ajax, which I think 
W pretty well characteriſes the fighting 


man of honour at this day.—Ajax is 
deſited to hear Ulyſſes, that is, wiſ- 
Captain Flaſh-like, he 


IWhat is all this idle chat? 
Words are out of ſeaſon : 

IW hether it wvas this, or that, 
The ſword ſball do me reaſon. 

Hinour calls me to the taſk, 
No matter far explaining, 


A man of hanour's meaning. 


That is the very note of it—'tis an 


affront to aſk a man of honour's mean- 


ing —Is it, that the preſent race of 
quack men of honour, have ſo little 
meaning in what they ſay, or intend 
to mean ſo little, that it touches them 
to the quick, and, like a gall'd jade, 


they wince when you aſk or expect a 


meaning? and, therefore, as they 
have nothing elſe for it, they tell you 
they are men of honour, that you have 
affronted them by requiring any expla- 
nation, and you muſt give them the 
ſatisfaction of fighting them. 
Damme, Sir, ſays Lewis the high- 


wayman, when he was taken, I'm a 


man of honour, and defire to be 


uled like a gentleman ; after he had, in 
the moſt raſcally manner, endeavour- 
ed to ſhoot an innocent man as he lay 
on the ground. What then? accord- 
ing to our preſent notions of gentility, 


he might be a man of honour for all 


that. 


I cx a pick- pocket carried to a pond 
aſe week, and he begged very hard 


they would not drown him; but, gen- 
(thus he went on), if you 


tlemen 


pleafe Pl duck myſelf, I will, upon 
my honour. The mob ſuffered him 


0 walk into the water, and then much 
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to their ſatisfaction, he put his head 
ſeveral times under the water, and 
after by that diſcipline, he had given 


their honours ſatisfaction, he was fuf- 


fered to walk off quietly, the croud 


nem. con. declaring that he had acted 


like a man of honour. 


J heard an earthen- ware woman yeſ- 
terday, as I ſtood up while ſome 
coaches paſſed, thus addreſs a gentle- 
woman, who was miſtreſs of the 
chandler's ſhop I ſtood againſt Upon 
my honour, Madam, if you but pleaſe 
to truſt me with the fix and nine-pence, 
Pl bring you change. But this 
woman indeed forfeited her honour, 
the came not back. It was baſe; but 
where money is put in the oppoſite 
ſcale, ſeveral female honours have 
kick'd the beam. | Ty 

There was a club ſome years ago at 
the cock and bottle, Charing-Croſs: 
all the members whereof were men of 
honour, each having killed his man : 
and no one could be admitted into this 
hanourable ſociety, without having per- 
formed the ſame ; previous to his being 
examined for any other qualificati- 
ons. A moſt notorious fellow, houſe- 


breaker, ſtreet- robber, and highway- 


man, petitioned the club to be admit- 
ted as a member; for he had killed 
his man, having turned evidence, and 
hanged his companion. 

At Naples there was a very particu- 


lar man of honour, whoſe name was 


Bandoli. He was the greateſt bravo 
of his time; and it was ſaid that he 
had, with his own hand, diſpatched 
upwards of eighty perſons by aſſaſſina- 
tion; for that was the profeſſion 
he got his bread by. He made uſe 
occaſionally of piſtol, ſword, ponyard, 
and ſtilletto; but he ſcorned to poi- 
ſon any one he was hired to make a- 


way with, alledging, that there was 


ſomething unmanly in it. That it was 


not an action any perſon of honour 


would be guilty of; and that it was 
as much beneath a bravo to turn pot- 
ſoner, as it would be for a regular-bred 
phyſician to turn quack-dottor. 

Two Neapolitan gentlemen quarrel- 


h 2 led 
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led one evening at an aſſembly, and, 
according to the honourable cuſtom of 
the times, each ſent ſeparately for Ban- 
dolt, and gave him fifty piſtoles a-piece, 
to make quick work with each other. 
'Thelaft man he diſpatched as foon as 
he had paid him, and then returned to 
the firſt perſon, who, on hearing Ban- 
doli relate how he had ſlaughtered his 
adverfary, commended the bravo 
greatly for his dexterity in his buſineſs. 
Yes, Sir, replied Bandoli, every one 
who employs me thall always find me 
punctual; for I am a man of honour, 
Sir; and to convince vou I would not 
forfeit it, the gentleman whom T 
have juſt ſent home, by vour order, 
gave me fifty piſtoles to make an end 
of you; now, although he is dead, 
and cannct call me to an account for 
not doing what he employed me in; 
yet, Sir, Jam fo much a man of ho- 
nour, that I ſcorn to be guilty of a 
breach of promiſe to any gentleman; 
and immediately thruſt his ſtilletto into 
the other's hreaſt. 


Some Account of the Canary lands, con- 


NE tinued. | [See P- 171.4 
1 the account already inſerted of 


the ancient ſtate of theſe iſlands, 
is added the following deſcription of 
their preſent ſtate and inhabitants: 


Of LANCEN OTA, and the neighbour- 
ing uninbubited Iſlands.” 


The ifland of Lancerota is very 
high, ana conſequently may be ſeen 
at a very gieat dittance ; it is 15 miles 
long, and 10 broad, aud the latitude 
of its centre is 29 degrees, 8 minutes, 
North. „„ = 

At the North end of the iſland is a 
ſpacious harbour, called El Rio, which 
is a ſtrait Civicing it from an unin- 
habited iſland called Graciofa. 

That part of Lancerota which faces 
the harbour El Rio, is an exceeding 
hign and ſteep cliff, and there is no 
acceis into the iſland but by a narrow 
intricate path that leads to the top of 
it, Wich ns lian ger can aſcend with- 
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to get at. 


April, 
out a guide, for if he ſhould once miſ 
it, he would probably break his neck 
before be could find it again. 
Gracioſa lies on the North fide of 
the harbour El Rio; it is barren, def. 
titute of water, and uninhabited. 
Aboughve miles North of Gracioſa 
is another barren, arid, rocky, and 
deſart ifland, called Alegranza, and 
about 8 miles Eaſt of theſe there i; 
an high rock, called the Eaſt Rock; 
and on the Weſt fide of them there is 
another called the Weſt Rock; there is 
alſo about three. RAgues 8. W. of 
Gracioſa, a barten deſolate rock call- 
ed St. Clara. Many ſhips are wrecked 
among theſe rocks in the night, being 
miſled by errors in their reckoning, 
and by the rocks being falſely laid 
down in our charts, which place them 
thirty miles farther South than they 
ought to be. | 
Of FUERVENTURA. - 
The North end of this iſland lies 8. 
and by W. from the S. W. point of 
Lancerota, at about 7 miles diſtance. 
In the channel between them lies the 
little iſland of Lobos, i. e. ſeals, about 
a league in circumference, deſolate 
and without water. Near it there is a 
very good road for ſhipping ; the way 
to find it is to bring the Eaſt point of 
Lobos to bear N. E. by N. or N. E. 


and anchor half way between that and 


Fuerventura, or rather nearer to Fu- 
erventura, where right on ſhore from 
the road is a well of good water, ealy 


Fuerventura is 18 miles long, and 
15 broad; in the middle it is low and 
narrow, being alnoſt cut in two by 
the ſea, and on the North and South 


ſides it is mountainous, fandy, and 


barten. It is therefore chiefly inhabit- 
ed in the middle. 5 


Between the S. W. end of Lancero- 
ta and the little iſland Lobos, there is 
broad channel, through which ſhips 
fail, being deep in the middle, but 
ſhoaling gradually towards Lancerot, 
and rocky and foul near Lobos. 

When a ſhip comes from the Eaſt 


with the trade-wind, and is pailing 


through 
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1764. | 
through this channel, as ſoon as ſhe 
brings a hill on Lancerota to bear right 
to windward, ſhe will be becalmed, 
and ſoon after have the wind at 8. W. 


When this happens, ſhe muſt make 
ort tacks, till ſhe gets into the trade 


again, or a conſtant Northerly wind, 


the firſt puff of which will come to her 


at W. or W. N. W. which, when ſhe 
receives, ſhe muſt not ſtand to the 
Northward, for if ſhe does ſhe will 
immediately loſe it again, but ſhe muſt 
ſtand towards Lobos, the nearer ſhe 
approaches to which, ſhe will have 
the wind more large, and before ſhe is 
two-thirds channel over, ſhe will have 
a ſteady wind at N. or N. N. E. 
When there is a great Weſterly 
(well hereabouts, the ſea breaks on 
the rocks at the N. W. end of Lobos, 
with ſuch violence that it is horrible 
to behold; the author of this account 
has ſeen breakers there near ſixty feet 


high, one of which would ſtave the 


ſtrongeſt ſhip to pieces in a moment; 
he heard the noiſe of theſe breakers 
like diſtant thunder, after he had paſ- 
ſed them near 7 leagues. | 

The climate of Lancerota and Fuer- 
ventura is extremely healthy, and the 


inhabitants live to a great age. The 


N. and N. E. winds blow ſo hard and 
conſtantly on theſe iſlands as to pre- 
vent the growth of trees of all kinds. 


There are only a few ſhrubs or buſhes. 


which ſpread along the ground, and 


in gardens there are ſome fig-trees, 


and other low trees and ſhrubs, which 
never can ſhoot higher than the wall 


and live. | 

The want of trees is, in ſome de- 
gree, atoned by plenty of the moſt 
excellent herbage, among which are 


leveral odoriferous flowers; yet bees 
could never be kept here, probably 
not being able to bear the violence of 
the wind. Corn grows alſo in great 


plenty, particularly wheat, barley, and 


maize. N 
Within about 3o years they have 

had vines in Lancerota. The ſoil a- 

bout that time was improved by the 


duſt and pumice-ſtones thrown out 
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by a volcano, and to this the cultiva- 
tion of the vine is wholly owing; the 


wine is thin and eager, but very 


wholeſome : Fuerventura produces 
wine of a ſuperior quality. | 
'The rocks on the ſea coaſt produce 


great quantities of the orchilla weed, 


well known to our London dyers for 
yielding a beautiful purple. | 

In Lancerota there are very few 
ſprings, the inhabitants uſing chiefly 
rain-water, both for themſelves and 
cattle. | es oe 

The cattle of the iſlands are camels, 
horſes, aſſes, bullocks, ſheep, goats, 
and hogs, all which, except the ſheep 
and goats, were brought to them ſince 


the conqueſt from Barbary and Spain. 


'They generally plough here with a 
camel, or a couple of horſes, for the 
foil is light, and they do not plough 
deep. | | 

The fea coaſts abound with fiſh, 
particularly a kind of cod, which is 


much better taſted than that of New- 


foundland. / | 

The want of wood, or buſhes, na- 
turally occaſions a ſcarcity of birds; 
yet there are partridges and ravens, 
with plenty of dunghil fowl, but no 
turkeys, geeſe or ducks : There are 


alſo canary-birds, and a bird called 


tubayba, about the fize of a ſtarling, 
and ſpeckled black and white. 9 

Here are no venomous animals but 
the black ſpider, the bite of which 
occaſions a ſwelling attended with a 
burning pain. „ EY 

In Lancerota and Fuerventura there 
are many hills that have been formerly 
volcanoes. ob arg 


Though the natives paſs for Spani- 


ards, they are a mixture of the ancient 


inhabitants with Normans, and other 
Europeans who ſubdued them, and 


ſome Mooriſh captives. "FE 


They are in general of a large ſize, 
robuſt, ſtrong, and of a very dark 
complexion: They are accounted 
rude and unpoliſhed by the inhabi- 
tants of the other Canary Iflands. 
They underſtand no language but the 
Caſtilian, which they pronounce moſt 

barbarouſly * 
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the ſhort cloak and golilla, formerly 
uſed by the Spaniards; are not known 
here. Their houſes are built of ſtone 
and lime, thoſe of the gentry are tiled, 


the others are thatch'd; very few 


even of the beſt are cieled, but are 
twilt like large barns, and divided in- 


to apartments by boards that run no 
higher than the top of the walls, fo 


that the rooms are all open above, 
having the roof of the building in 
common ; the floors are paved with 
flat ſtones. | | 4 
The food of the peaſants is flower 


of wheat, or barley, roaſted and mixt 


with water, except in winter, when 
their graſs is in perfection, and then 
they mix 1t with milk, which 1s then 


plenty; they ule ſea-ſhells tor ipoons ; 


the gentry eat meat and bread. 

As the women make the wearing 
apparel uſed here, and as the houthold 
furniture is brought from other iſlands, 
there are few artificers ; there are alto 


but few Monks, and no Nuns ; there 
is no want, however, of pariſh prietts, 


and in each of theſe iflands there is an 
inferior court of inquiſition to prevent 
hereſy. | 


The gentry have the ſtrongeſt at- 


tachment to their native country, and 
_ expreſs not the leaſt curioſity to fee 
any other. Very few of them there- 
fare viſit Spain, or even Canaria, ex- 
_ cept compelled by alaw-ſutt. 
tleman, in this country, 1s a perſon 


that poſſeſſes a few acres of land, about 


a dozen ſheep, two aſſes, and a camel, 


and he keeps his rank by doing no 


work, and by r:ding a ſhort diſtance 
on an aſs, attended by a ragged ſer- 


vant, inſtead of travelling on foot; in 
this ſtate he would much rather ſpend 
all his days, than acquire the moſt am- 
ple fortune by trade, for he ſuppoſes 
that trade would diſgrace himſelf and 
his family for ever. 

Although all the Canary Iſlands are 


ſubject to the crown of Spain, yet the 


natives of Lancero:a and Fuerventura, 
and thoſe of Gomera and Hierro, hold 
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barbatouſly: They dreſs coarſely, but 
after the modern Spaniſh faſhion, for 


A gen- 


nate [fland. 


their lands not of the crown, but of 

the houſe of Herrara. | 
They are governed by magiſtrates 

ſubordinate to the governor- general, 


who commonly reſides in Tenerife; 
no ſtanding forces are kept up but a 


militia, which is very fufficient for 
their defence. | 
About eight years ago they export- 


ed camels to Jamaica, but that bein 


prohibited, they have now no trade by 
exportation but to the other Canary 
Iſlands, whither they ſend wheat, bar- 
ley, maize, cattle, fowls, cheeſe, Or- 
chilla weed and goat-ſkins, falt, and 
ſome falt fiſh; the wheat fetches 


one fifth more money than any Eu- 


ropean wheat. 
The imports here are alſo chiefly 
from other iſlands, eſpecially from 


Teneriffe, which is the center of trade 


for all the Canaries; they conſiſt of 
Engliſh woollen goods, and German 
linens, both of the coarſeſt fabricks 
brandy, wine, oil, fruit, planks, and 
other timber, barks and fiſhing boats, 
bees-wax, houſhold furniture, tobac- 
co and ſnuff, ſoap, candies, and mo- 


ney, which they receive in the bal- 


lance of trade to a conſiderable 
amount. 


With proper management, a ſhip of 


any nation in Europe at war with 


Spain, might touch at Lancerota, or 
Fuerventura, paſs for a neutral veſſel, 


and be ſupplied with proviſions ; for 


the natives having no intercourſe with 
foreigners, cannot diftinguiſh an Eng- 


liſhman from a Hollander, Dane, or 
Swede; but whoever. would paſs for 


a Frenchman muft go to mals. 
Of Gran-CANnaRla. | 
In compariſon with this iſland the 


others are deſarts: It is fertile and 
pleaſant in the higheſt degree, and 


for the excellent temperature of its 


air, and the plenty of good water, 
trees, herbs, and delicious fruit, it 


well deſerves the name of the Fortu- 
The N. E. point of it lies W. from 

the S. W. end of Fuerventura, at 18 
leagues diſtance; in clear weather 
7 | | any 


April, 


. . Ä 
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any of the Canary Iſlands may be ſeen 
from the other. 1 
Canaria is 13 leagues long, 9 broad, 
and 35 in circumference; the middle 
of it is exceeding high, full of moun- 
tains, which rite ſo high above the 
clouds as to ſtop the current of the 


N. E. wind which generally blows 


here ; ſo that on the North fide of the 


mountains it is either quite calm, or 


there is a gentle breeze from the S. W. 


when on the other fide it blows a 


form at N. Theſe calms and eddy- 
winds, cauſed by the height of the 
mountains, extend 25 leagues at fea 
beyond them to the 8. W. and it 1s 
dangerous for ſmall veſſels to enter 
them when the wind blows hard with- 
out ; for the water there being as it 
were ſtagnant, reſiſts the waves that 
roll in upon it from without, and caules 
them to break, though with leſs vio- 
Jence, as they do againſt the ſhore. 
Upon firſt entering the calm, the 
waves may be ſeen foaming and boil- 
ing like a pot, and breaking in all di- 
rections; when a veſſel comes among 


them ſhe is ſhaken ſo as to put her in 


great danger; the belt way to ma- 
nage her is to hawl up the courſes, 
and diligently to attend the braces to 
catch every breath of wind that offers, 


and puſh her into dead water as ſoon 


as pie | i 
On the N. E. end of Canaria is a 
peninſula, about two leagues in cir- 


cumference; the iſthmus is about two 


uiles long, and about 450 yards broad 


in the narroweſt part; on each fide 


of the iſthmus is a bay, which on the 


VN. W. fide is expoſed to the ſwell, 


yet ſmall barks get in between a ledge 


of rocks and the ſhore, and lie in great 
lafety; in this place the natives repair 


their ſmall veſſels: On the other ſide 


of the iſthmus the bay is ſpacious and 


ſandy, and a good road for ſhipping 
of any burden with all winds, it being 
expoled only to the S E. which ſeldom 
blows hard enough to be dangerous. 
hhe landing place is in the very bot- 
tom of the bay, where the water is as 
booth as glais : On this ſpot is a cha- 


ſnow falls in ſuch quantities as to ren- 
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pel or hermitage, dedicated to St. Ca- 
therine, and à caſtle mounted with a 
few guns, but not of much ſtrength. 
About a mile to the Eaſt along the 
ſhore ſtands the city of Palmas, the 


capital of the iſland. The whole 
coaſt and the city itſelf is wholly with- 
out defence; many of its buildings, 
however, are ſumptuous and elegant, 
particularly the cathedral ; the church- 
es, convents, and nunneries in gene- 
ral, are fine ſtructures, and the private 


houſes are all built with ſtone. The 


city is divided into two parts by a ſmall 


ſtream of water, over which there is a 


bridge, and the whole contains about 
6000 inhabitants. ES > dr 

On the S. E. part of the iſland is a- 
another port called Gando, which is 


fecure againſt all winds but the South, 


and aftords great plenty of water and 


Other refreſhments. 


On the N. W. is alfo a port called 
Gaete, frequented only by boats that 
carry proviſions from thence to Santa 
Cruz in Teneriffe; the country near it 
is well watered, and there is a high 
road from it to the metropolis. : 

There are only two inland cities or 
large towns in Canaria, but many 


villages, the chief of which are called 
Galdar and Telda. I : 


The temperature of the air is de- 
lightful in the higheſt degree, it being 
never hotter than with us in July, and 
never colder than we have it about the 
end of May in a backward ſeaſon: 
the northerly wind, which at Lance- 
rota and Fuerventura 1s generally a 
ſtorm, is here ſeldom more than a gen- 
tle breeze; the ſky is almoſt conſtant- 
ly ſerene, and thunder and lightening 
are very rare: The only diſagreeable 
weather is brought by the S. E. wind, 
which ſweeps the vaſt deſart of Africa: 
This wind is hot, dry and ſuffocating, 
and brings with it a cloud of locuſts 
that deſtroy every green thing where 
they alight ; this wind, however, blows 
ſeldom, and never long. In the moun- 
tains the weather is lets pleaſing, for in 
winter it is there very cold, and the 
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der them uninhabitable. The natives 
enjoy health and longevity beyond 
any other people in the world. 

The iſland is well watered, and a- 
bounds in wood of various kinds ; eve- 
ry thing that is planted thrives, and 
the pine, the palm, the wild-olive, 
laurel, poplar, elder, a bruſh-wood, 
called breſſos, the dragon-tree that 
yields gum, the lignum rodium, the a- 
loes-ſhrub, the Indian fig, or prickly 
pear, and the 'Tubayba grow ſponta- 


_ neouſly ; the Tubayba is a ſhrub the 


branches of which have leaves only at 


the extremities, and when they ate ſlit 


with a knife, or beaten, they yield a 
glutinous ſubſtance of a white colour: 
'The euphorbium ſhrub alſo grows here 
to a large ſize, and in great plenty, 
but the natives do not extract the juice, 


which is very ſtrange, as they might 


uſe it for the bottoms of their boats 
and veſſels inftead of pitch, and it 
would probably anſwer better, by eftec- 
tually preſerving them from worms. A 
ſort of yew or wild pine alſo grows 


here, called tarrahala, and a withered 


ſhrub without leaves, called retama ; it 


reſembles the branch of a vine, and 
ſome of it grows to the thickneſs of a 


man's wriſt. All the large trees, ex- 
cept the palm, that are natural to the 
iſland, grow upon the mountains near 
the clouds, which denſing upon them 
towards evening, ſupply them with 
moiſture. | : LS 


As to fruits, here are the almond, 
walnut, cheſnut, apple, pear, peach, 


apricot, cherry, plum, mulberry, fig, 
banana, date, orange, lemon, citron, 
lime, pomegranate, and all the Ameri- 
can and European fruits in general, ex- 


cept the anana, or pine-apple.— Of 


grain they have wheat, barley, and 
naize in plenty, but peas and beans 
are ſcarce; they have melons of all 
kinds, potatoes, batatas, yams, pom- 
pions, and the beſt onions in the 
world, with many other roots in great 
abundance, and ail excellent in their 
kind. Cabbages and fallads are not 
Wanting 1 

There is not, however, above one 


Account of the Canary Iſlands. 


April 
part in ſeven of the whole iſland that 
is not ſtony, rocky, and barren. The 


moſt fertile part is a mountain called 


Doramas, about two leagues from the 
city. In this place there are groves of 


fragrant trees of different kinds, the 


foliage of which is ſo interwoven a; 
to exclude the ſun ; theſe groves are 
watered by many rills; a gentle breeze 
perpetually whiſpers among them, and 
Canary birds without number are al- 


ways ſinging on the branches. In con- 


traſt to this enchanting elyſium, the up- 
per part of the iſland is totally barren 
and deſolate, producing neither graf 
nor ſhrub; it riſes ſo far above the 
clouds that it receives neither dew nor 
rain, but is expoſed to a thin, dry, 
parching wind, that generally blows 
from the Weſt, directly oppoſite to the 
trade wind below. 


The greateſt part of the ſurface of 


this iſland is covered with calcined 


ſtones, aſhes, and lava, and the ruins of 


the volcanoes from which they were 
thrown out are to be ſeen in all parts of 
this and the other iſlands : The chan- 
nels made by the fiery torrents that 
flowed from them are ſtill viſible ; but 
no volcano has been burning here ſince 
the conqueſt. _ | 
Canaria produces good wine, though 
inferior to that of 'Teneriffe ; but tho' 


olives have long grown here, the in- 


habitants make no oil. They formerly 
made ſugar, but deſiſted upon finding 


it more advantageous to cultivate their 
vines, and get ſugar in return for their 
wine: they have honey in great plenty, 


which is excellent, but of a black colour. 


Their animals are camels, horles, 
aſſes, mules, bullocks, ſheep, goats, 
hogs, rabbits, fowls, turkeys, geeſe, 


ducks, partridges, crows, Canary birds, 
and otners of the ſame fize. Lizards 


alſo abound in this and the other iflands, 


but they have no kind of ſerpent, ſcor- 


pion or other venomous creature, except 


the ſpider that has been mentioned be- 


fore, and a viper peculiar to the iſland 

of Gomera, which, however, does not 

appear to be hurtful. 
[Ta be continued. | 
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Poetry. 


Having in our Magarine for February [page 

a = given the whole Firſt Book! drag be 
than, our readers, we preſume, will not 
be diſpleaſed with the Second, which is alfo 
preſented to them entire. | 


GOTHA M. 4 Poem. Boot II. By 
Cu 411 s ChuncaHiiy. 
[Price Half a Crown. ] 


TOW much miſtaken are the men, who 


think [drink, 
That all who will, without reſtraint, may 
May largely drink, e'en till their bowels burſt, 
Pleading no right but merely that of thirſt, 
At the pure waters of the hving well, 


| Beſide whoſe ſtreams the Muſes love to dwell! 


Verſe is with them a knack, an idle toy, 

A rattle gilded o'er, on which a boy 

May play untaught, whilſt, without art or 

force, | He. | 

Make it but jingle, Muſick cornes of courſe. 
Little do ſuch men Know the toil, the pains, 

The daily, nightly racking of the brains, 

To range the thoughts, the matter to digeſt, 

To cull fit phraſes, and reject the reſt, 


To know the times when Humour, on the 


cheek 


Of Mirth may hold her ſports, when Wit 


ſhould ſpeak, 
And when be filent ; when to uſe the pow'rs 
Of ornament, and how to place the flow'rs, 
So that they neither give a tawdry glate, 
Nor waſte their ſweetneſs in the defatt air; 
To form (which few can dv, and ſcarcely one, 
One critick in an age can find, when done) 
To form a plan, to ſtrike a grand outline, 
To fill it up, to make the picture ſhine 
A full, and perfect piece; to make coy rhime 
Renounce her follies, and with ſens Keep 

time, | 


To make proud ſenſe againſt her nature bend, 


And wear the chains of rhime, yet call her 
friend. | | 

Some fops there are, amongſt the ſcrib- 
bling tribe, | | | 


| Who make it all their buſineſs to deſcribe, | 


No matter whether in, or out of place; 
Studious of finery, and fond of lace, 
Alike they trim, as coxcornb fancy brings, 
The rags of beggars, and the tobes of Kings. 
Let dull Propriety in ſtate prefide 185 
Oer her dull children, nature is their guide, 
Wild nature, who at tandotn breaks the fence 
Of thoſe OE Judgthent, Taſte, arid 
hl” 5 | | 
Nor would forgive herſelf the mighty crime 
Of keepigg tertus with Perſon, Place, and 
W e 
April, 1564. 


Let liquid gold emblaze the ſur at hon, 
With bofrow'd beams let filver pale the moon, 
Let ſurges hoarſe laſh the refounding ſhote, 
Let ſtreams Mzander, and let torrents roar, 
Let them breed up the melancholy breeze _ 
To ſigh with fighing, ſob with fobbing trees, 
Let vales erhibroid'ry weat, let flow'r's be 
: ting'd bb [fritig'd, 
With various tints, let clouds be lac'd' or 
They have their wiſh; like idle monarch 


8 toys; 
„ of weight, they ſigh for 
Give them the crown, the feeptre, and the 

: robe, | _ [globe. 
Who will may take the pow'r, and rule the 
Others there are, who, in one ſolem pace, 
With as much zeal, as quakers rail at lace, 
Railing at needful ornament, depend 


On fenle to bring them to their pgs end. 


They would not (lieav'n forbid) their courſe 


Nor for a moment ſtep out of the way, {delay, | 


To make the barren road thoſe graces wear, 
Which nature would, if pleas'd, have planted 
| there. | | [plan 
Vain men! who blindly thwarting nature's 
Ne'et find a paſſage to the heart ofman;z; _ 
Who, bred mongſt fogs in acadernite land, 
Scorn ev'ry thing they do not undetſtand ; 
Who, deſtitute of humour, wit, and taſte, 
Let all their little knowledge run to waſte, . 
And fruſtrate each good purpoſe, whilſt they 
Wear a 
The robes of learning with a floven's air. 
Tho' ſolid reas'ging arms each ſterling line, 
Tho' truth declares aloud, This work is 
mine, ; | 


vice, whilſt from page to page dull morals _ 


creep, | 1 

Throws by ye. book, and virtue falls aſleep 
Senſe, mere, dull, formal ſenſe, in his 

2 gay town 1 . 
Muſt have ſome vehicle to paſs her down, 
Nor can ſhe for an hour enſure her reign, 
Unleſs ſhe brings fair pleaſore in her train. 
Let her, from day to day, from year to year, 
In all her grave ſoletnnities appear, 


And, with the voice of trurmpets thro" the 


— ons. 
Deal lectures out to ev'ry one ſhe meets, 


Half who paſs by are deaf, and t'other half 
Can hear indeed, but only hear to laugh. 


Quit then, ye graver ſons of letter'd pride, 
Taking for once experience as a guide, 
Quit this grand errour, this dull College 

25 mode; | road; 
Be your purſuits the ſame, but change the 
Write, or at leaſt appear to write with eaſe, 


Abd, if you mean to profit, learn to pleaſe, 


In vain for ſuch miſtakes they pardon claim, 
Beezvſe they wield the pen in vittue's name. 
5 A Thrice 
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man [a plan! 
Who thinks, ſpeaks, writes, and lives on ſuch 
This, in himſelf, himſelf of courſe muſt bleſs, 
But cannot with the world promote ſucceſs. 
He. may be ſtrong, but, with effect to ſpeak, 
Should recollect his readers may be weak 


Plain, rigid truths, which ſaints with comfort 


: = | Se 850 Þ 
Will make the ſinner tremble, and deſpair. 
True virtue acts from love, and the great end, 


At which ſhe nobly aims, is to amend | 
How then do thole miſtake, who arm her laws 


With rigour not their on, and hurt the cauſe 
They mean to help, whilit with a zealot rage 
They make that goddeſs, whom they'd have 


engage 


Our deareſt love, in hideous terrour riſe! 


Such may be honeſt, but they can't be wiſe. 
In her own full, and perfect blaze of light, 
Virtue breaks forth too ſtrong for human fight : 


The dazzled eye, that nice but weaker ſenſe, 


Shuts herſelf up in darkneſs for defence. 
But, to make ſtrong conviction deeper fink, 


To make the callous feel, the thoughtleſs 


think, 


Like god made man, ſhe lays her glory by, 


And beams mild cemfort on the ravith'd eye. 
In earneft melt, when moſt ſhe ſeems in jeſt, 
She worms into, and winds around the breaſt, 
To conquer vice, of vice appears the friend, 
And ſeems*unlike herſelf to gain her end. 
The ſons of fin, to while away the time 


Which lingers on their hands, of each black 


crime 


To huſh the painful memory, and keep 


The tyrant conſcience in deluſive ſleep, 


Read on at random, nor ſuſpect the dart 


Untill they ſind it rooted in their heart. 
Gainſt vice they give their vote, nor know at 

„ rt „ Teure'd; 
That, curſing that, themſelves too they have 
They ſee not, till they fall into the ſnares, 
Deluded into virtue unawares. 


Thus the ſhrewd doctor, in the ſpleen- ſtruck 


mind [ wind, 
When pregnant horror fits, and broods o'er 
Diſcarding drugs, and ſtriving how to pleaſe, 


Lures on inſenſibly, by ſlow degrees, 


The patient to thoſe manly ſports, which bind 
The flacken'd ſinews, and relieve the mind; 
The patient feels a change as wrought by 

| _ ſtealth, IE 75 | 
And wondexs an demand to find it health. 


Some Few, whom Fate ordain'd to deal in 


 rhimes 5 
In other lands, and here in other times, 


Whom, waiting at their birth, the Midwife 


o 1 ms 
Sprinkled all over with Caſtalian dews, 
To whom trug Genius gave his magic pen, 


Oo 


between - .[mean. 


| Theſe dang'rous rocks, and held the golden: W 


„ * 


Thrice ſacred is that name, thrice bleſs'd the 


Senſe in their works maintains her proper ſtate, 
But never ſleeps, or labours with her weight; 


Grace makes the whole look elegant, and gay, 
But never dares from Senſe to run aſtray, 
- So nice the maſter's touch, ſo great his Care, 


The colours boldly glow, not idly glare. 
Mutually giving, and receiving aid, 


They ſet each other off, like light and ſhade, 


And, as by ſtealth, with ſo much ſoftneſs blend, 
"Tis hard to ſay, where they begin, or end. 


Both give us charms, and neither gives of. 


| fence; | D 
Senſe perfects grace and grace enlivens ſenſe, 
Peace to the men, wno theſe high honours 
claim, | [fame 
Health to their ſouls, and to their mem'ries 
Be it my taſk, and no mean taſk, to teach 
A rev'rence for that worth I cannot reach; 
Let me at diſtance, with a ſteady eye, 
Obſerve, and mark their paſſage to the ſky, 
From envy free, applaud ſuch riſing worth, 
And praiſe their heav'n, tho' pinion'd down 
| to earth. 
Had I the pow'r, I could not have the time, 


Whilſt ſpirits flow, and life is in her prime, 


Without a ſin 'gainſt pleaſure, to deſign _ 
A plan, to methodize each thought, each line 
Highly to finiſh, and make ev'ry grace, 

In itſelf charming, take new charms from 
| place. 25 | 


Nothing of books, and little known of men, 


When the mad fit comes on, I ſeize the pen, 


Rough as they run, the rapid thoughts ſet 


down, BE ſtown, 
Rough as they run, diſcharge them on the 
Hence rude, unfiniſh'd brats, before their 
Are born into this idle world of rhime, [time, 


And the poor ſlattern Muſe is brought to bed 


With all her imperfections on her head. 
Some, as no life appears, no pulſes play 
Through the dull, dubious maſs, no breath 
1 7 5 makes way, 


Doubt, greatly doubt, till for a glaſs they call, 


Whether the child can be baptiz'd at all. 
Others, on other grounds, objections frame, 
And, granting that the child may have a name, 
Doubt, as the ſex might well a midwife pole, 
Whether they ſhould baptize it, verle or 
proſe. „ +5, Fee. Meng 
E'en what my maſters pleaſe, bards, mild, 
In love to critics ſtumble now and then. 
Something I do myſelf, and ſomething too, 


If they can do it, leave for them to do. 


In the ſmall compaſs of my careleſs page 


Criticks may find employment for an age; 


Without my blunders they were all undone 


1 twenty feed, where Maſon can feed one. 
When Satire ſtoops unmindful of her ſtate, 
To praiſe the man I love, curſe him hate; 


When Senie, in tives of paſſion borne along, 


328 Sinking to proſe, degrades the name of ſong; 
Whom Art by juſt degrees led up to men, 
Some few, extremes well- hunn'd, have ſteer'd 


The cet ſor ſmiles, and whilſt my credit bleeds, 


With as high reliſh on the carrion fegds. 


As the proud Earl fed at a turtle fe aſt, [beaſt 


* 


Y ho, turn'd by gluttony to worſe 3 
ö | : 4 7 
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Eat, 'till his bowels guſh'd upon the floor, 
Yet (till eat on, and dying call'd for more. 
When looſe Digrefſion, like a colt unbroke, 
Spurning Connection, and her formal * 5 
Bounds thro' the foreſt, wanders far aſtray 
From the known path, and loves to loſe her 


way, | 
"Tis a full leaf to all the mongril pack 
To run the rambler down, and bring her back. 
When gay Deſcription, fancy's fairy child, 
Wild without art, and yet with pleaſure wild, 
Waking with nature at the morning hour 
To the lark's call, walks o'er the op'ning 
| flow'r ___._ [freſh dew, 
Which largely drank all night of heav'n's 
And, like a mountain nymph of Dian's crew, 
So lightly walks, ſhe not one mark imprints, 
Nor bruſhes off the dews, nor ſoils the tints; 
When thus Deſcription ſports, e'en at the time 
That drums ſhould beat, and cannons roar in 
Critics can live on ſuch a fault as that [rhime, 
From one month to the other, and grow fat. 
Ye mighty Monthly judges, in a dearth _ 
Of letter'd blockheads conſcious of the worth , 
Of my materials, which againſt your will 


Oft you've confeſs d, and ſhall confels it till, : 
tho' rude, enflam'd with 


Materials rich, 
| thought, -  [wrought, 
Tho' more by fancy than by judginent 
Take, uſe them as your own, a work begin, 
Which ſuits your genius well, and weavethem 
| in, | 
Fram'd for the critic loom, with critic art, 
Till thread on thread depending, part on part, 
Colour with colour mingling, light with 
To your dull taſte a formal work is made, 
And, having wrought them into one grand 
piece, 1 | 
Swear it ſurpaſſes Rome, and rivals Greece, 
Nor think this much, for at one ſingle 
Soon as the mighty critic Fiat's heard, [word, 
Science attends their call; their pow'r is 
own'd; „ | 
Order takes place, and Genius is dethron'd; 
Letters dance into books, defiance hurl'd _ 
At means, as atoms danc'd into a world. 
Me higher buſineſs cails, a greater plan, 


Worthy man's whole employ, the good of 


| man, | 
The good of man committed to my charge; 
If idle Fancy rambles forth at large, 
Careleſs of ſuch a truſt, theſe harmleſs lays 
May friendſhip envy, and may folly praiſe, 
The crown of Gotham may ſome Scot aſſume, 
And vagrant Stuarts reign in Churchill's room. 
O my poor People, O thou wretched Earth, 


To whole dear love, tho' not engag'd by birth, 


My heart is fix d. my ſervice deeply ſworn, 
| How (by thy Father can that thought be borne, 
For Monarchs, would they all but think like 


me, | 
Are only Fathers in the beſt degree) 
How mult thy glories fade, in ev'ry land 


Thy name be laugh'd to ſcorn, thy mighty hand 


Gotham, 
Be ſhorten'd,' and thy zeal by foes confeſs'd, 
Bleſs'd in thy ſelf, to make thy neighbours 
RR ee 

Be robb'd of vigour, how muſt freedom's pile, 
The boaſt of ages, which adorns the iſle 
And makes it great and glorious, fear d 
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abroad, | | Feats For 
Happy at home, ſecure from force and fraud, 
How / muſt that pile, by antient wiſdom rais'd . 
On a firm rock, by friends admir'd and prais d, 
Envy'd by foes, and wonder'd at by all, 
In one ſhort moment into ruins fall, 
Should any flip of Stuart's tyrant race 
Or baſtard, or legitimate, diſgrace _ 
Thy royal ſeat of empire ! but what care 
What forrow muſt be mine, what deep deſpair 
And ſelf-reproaches, ſhould that hated line 
Admittance gain thro' any fault of mine! 
Curs'd be the cauſe whence Gotham's evils 

ſpring, e e {roo APO 
Tho' that curs'd cauſe be found in Gotham's 

king. | F-1 
Let war with all his needy, ruffian band, 
In pomp of horrour, ſtalk thro' Gotham's land 
Knee-deep in blood; let all her ſtately tow'rs 
Sink in the duſt; that court, which now is 

—_—_ A 25 
Become a den, where beaſts may, if they can, 


A lodging find, nor fear rebuke from man; 


Where yellow harveſts riſe, be brambles found; 
Where vines now creep, let thiſtles curſe the 
es | 7 | 


Dry, in her thouſand vallies, be the rills; 
Barren the cattle, on her thouſand Hills; 
Where pow'r is plac'd, let tygers prowl for 


prey; N 
Where juſtice lodges, let wild aſſes bray ; 
Let cormorants in churches make their neſt, 
And, on the fails of commerce, bitterns reſt 


Be all, tho' princes in the earth before, 


Her merchants bankrupts, and her marts no 
| more z | 23 | 
Much rather would I, might the will of fate 
Give me to chuſe, ſee Gotham's ruin'd ſtate _ 
By ills on ills, thus to the earth weigh'd down, 
Than live to ſee a Stuart wear her crown. 

Let heav'n in vengeancearm all nature's hoſt 
Thoſe ſervants, who their maker know, who 

boaſt | | 

Obedience as their glory, and fulfill, a 
Unqueſtion'd, their great maſter's ſacred will, 
Let raging winds root up the boiling deep, 
And, with deſtruCtion big, o'er Gotham ſweep; 
Let rains ruſh down, till Faith with doubtful 


eye e fp 
Looks for the ſign of mercy in the ſky ; 
Let peſtilence in all her horrours riſe z'" 
Wherc'er I turn, let famine blaſt my eyes; 
Let the earth yawn, and, ere they've time to 

Es Spe 
In the deep gulph let all my ſubjects fink 
Before my eyes, whilſt on the verge I reel 
Feeling, but as a monarch ought to feel, 
Not for myſelf, but them, Pll kiſs the rod, 
And, having own'd the juſtice of my god, 
ES Ho. __ Myſelf 


2.48 


Myſelf with frmneſs to the ruin give. 
And die with thoſe for whom 1 wiſh'd to live. 
This (but may heav'o's more merciful de- 
18 Lees ; 48 * 
Ne'er tempt, his ſeryant with ſuch ills as theſe) 
This, or my ſoul deceives me, I could bear 


That 1 where, highly cheriſh'd, Freedom 
ſhone 

Bright as the glories of the mid-day Sun, 

Born and bred ſlaves, that they, with proud 
miſrule, | | | 

Should make brave, free-born men, like boys at 

Knee... 
To the whip. crouch and tremble—O, that 
thought! 


* 
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By the dread viſion, at the mere ſu miſe 
The thronging ſpirits, as in tumult, riſe, 
My heart, as for a paſſage, loudly beats, 
And, turn me where I will, diſtradion meets. 
O my brave fellows, great in arts and arms, 
The wonder of the. earth, whom glory warms 
To high atchievements, can your ſpirits bend 
Thro' baſe eontroul (ye never can deſcend 
So low by choice) to wear a tyrant's chain, 
Or let, in Freedom's ſeat, a Stuart reign. 

If, fame, who hath for ages far and wide 
Spread in all realms, the cowardice, the pride, 
The tyranny, and. fa}ſchood of thoſe lords, 
Contents you not, ſearch England's fair records, 
England, where firſt the breath of life I drew, 
Where, next to Gotham, my beſt love isdue, 
There once they rul'd, tho' cruſh'd by Wil- 
__ ham's hand, | f 
They rule no more, to curſe that happy land. 
The firſt, who, from his native ſoil remov'd, 
Feld England's ſceptre, a tame tyrant prov'd. 


R177 
In ſouls of vulgar ſtamp, to be a king; 
Spirit he had not, tho? he laugh'd at laws, 
To play the bold · fac'd tyrant with applauſe ; 
On practiſes moſt mean he rais'd his pride, 
And craft oft gave, what wiſdom oft denied, 
Ne'er cou'd he feel how truly man is bleſt 
In bleſſing thoſe around him; in his breaſt, 
Crowded with follies, honour found no room; 
Mark'd for a coward in his mother's womb, 
He was too proud without affronts to live, 
Too timorous to puniſh or forgive. 
To gain a crown, which had in courſe of 
time, | 20 . 
Ey fair deſcent, been his without a crime, 
He bore a mother's exile; to ſecure 
A greater crown, he baſely could endure 
The ſpilling of her blood by foreign knife, 


| life ; EY 

_ Nay, by fond fear, and fond ambition led, 

Struck hands with thoſe by whom her blood 

| was ſhed. 

Call'd up to pow'r, ſcarce. warm on England's 
throne, ths 


He fill'd ber court with beggars from his own, 


Gatham. 


ut that the Stuart race my crown ſhould wear, 


The lab'ring brain is e' en to madneſs brought 


Virtue he lack'd, curs'd with thoſe thoughts 


Nor dar'd revenge her death who gave him 


April, 


Turn where you would, the eye with Scot 


was Caught 


| , thought, 
Or .Engliſh knaves who would be cotſmen 
To vain expence unbounded looſe he gay 
The dupe of minions, and of ſlaves the ſſave; 
On. falſe pretences mighty ſums he rais d, 
And damn'd thoſe ſenates rich, whom, poor, 
be prais d; Lbread, 
From empire thrown, and doom'd to beg her 
On foreign bounty whilſt a daughter fed, 
He laviſh'd ſums, for her receiv'd, on men 
Whoſe names would fix diſtopour,on my pen. 
Lies were his play-things, parliaments his 
| ſport, | 


Book-worms and catamites engroſs'd the court; 


Vain of the ſcholar, like all Scotſmen ſince 
The pedant ſcholar, he forgot the Prince, 
And, having with ſome trifles ſtor'd his brain, 


| Ne'er learn'd, or wiſh's to learn the arts to 


reign. 
Enough e to make him vain and proud, 
Mock'd by the wiſe, the wonder of the croud ; 
Falſe friend, falſe ſon, falſe father and falſe king, 
Falſe wit, falſe Stateſman, and falſe ev'ry thing, 
When he ſhould 20, he idly choſe to prate, 


And pamphlets wrote when he ſhould ſave the 


State, | 
Religious, if religion holds in whim, 

To talk with all, he let all talk with him, 
Not on god's honour, but his own intent, 
Not for religion's ſake, but argument; 
More vain if ſome ſiy, artful, High- Dutch ſlave, 
Or, from the Jeſujtichool, ſome precious knave 
Conviction feign'd, than if to rage reſtor'd 


By his full ſoldierſhip, worlds hail'd him lord. 


Pow'r was his with, unbounded as his will, 
The pow'r, without controul, of doing ill. 
But what he wiſh'd, what he made biſhops 

„%%% 5620 

And ſtateſmen warrant, hung within his reach 

He dar'd not ſeize ; fear gave, to gall his pride, 
That freedom to the realm his will denied. 

Of treaties fond, o erweening of his parts, 


In ev'ry treaty, of his own mean arts 


He fell the dupe; peace was his coward care, 
E'en at a time when juſtice call'd for war; 
His pen he'd draw, to prove his lack of wit, 

But, rather than unſheathe the ſword, ſubmit ; 
Truth fairly muſt record, and, pleas'd to live 


| In league with Mercy, Juſtice may forgive 


Kingdoms betray'd, and worlds reſiga'd to Spain, 

But never can forgive a Raleigh lain. . 

At length (with white, let freedom mark 
that year) _ fea 

Not fear'd by thoſe, whom moſt he wiſh'd to 


Not lov'd by thoſe, whom moſt he wiſh'd to | 


love, 3 
He went to anſwer for bis faults above, 
To anſwer to that god, from whom alone 
He claim'd to hold, and to abuſe the throne, 
Leaving behind, a curſe to all his line, 

The bloody Legacy of right divine. 


With many vii tues which a radiance fling. 


Round private men; with few which grace 8 
king, ; XP 


| And | 
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ccceeded Charles, by a mean ſire undone, 
to covied virtue, ern in a Top, | 


His youth was froward, turbplent, and wild 


| ; ne took the MOLD Fre, ef the child; 
nis ſoul was eager for Pera AWAY, 
pre be had learu'd the leflgn to. obey. 
WE Surrounded by a fawping, flatt'ring throng, 
b js Judgmeat each day Fre] 


„ and humour 
ſtrong; 


- 


a Wiſdom was treated as a noiſome weed, 
And all his follies let to run to feed, 


What ills from ſuch beginnings needs myſt 
ſpring! 


BZ What ills to ſuch a land, from ſuch a king! 
What could ſhe hope ! what had the not to 
_ ' | | 


WE Baſe buckingham poſſeſs'd his xouthful ear; 
Stafford andl. aud, My hen mounted on the throne 
BZ Engroſs'd his love and made him all their own, 


Strafford and Laud, Who boldly dar'd avow 
The trait'rous doctri nes taught by tories no-; 


Fich [trove t'uodo him, in his turn And. hour, 
W The firſt with pleaſure, and the laſt with 


pow'r. | | 

Thinking (vain thought, diſgraceful to the 
three , e 

That all mankind were made for kings alone, 


q | That ſubjects were but ſlaves, and what was 


whim 


ot worſe in common men, was lay in him; 


Drunk with Prerogative, which fate decreed 


7 To guard good kings, and tyrants to.miſlead, 


Which, in a fair proportion, to den 
Allegiance dares not, which. to hold too high 
No good can wiſh, no coward king can dare, 


Beſieg'd by men of deep and ſubtle arts, 

Men void of principle, and damn'd with parts, 

Who ſaw his weakneſs, made their King their 
doo | 8 ns 

Then moſt 2 llave, when moſt he ſeem d to 


5 rule; | 
Taking all public ſteps for private ends, 

Deceiv'd by favourites, whom (be call'd 
| friends, 


He had not ſtrength e nough of foul to find 


-:: Rind. | | 
Sink their great ſtate, and ſtamp-their fame 
undone, lone; 


When, what was meant for all, they give to 
Liſt' ning uxorious, whilſt a woman's prate, 


State, 
V/hilſt (in the ſtate not more than woman read) 
„ ous head; 
Tutor'd to ſee with miniſterial eyes; 
Forbid to hear a loyal nation's cries; 
Made to believe (what can't a fav'rite do) 
He heard a nation hearing one or two; 
Taught by ſtate · quacks himſelf ſecure to think, 
And out of danger, & en on danger's brink; 


e (peak the Monarch, at that time pf life 


And held too high, no Epgliſh ſubject bear; 


That monarchs, meapt as bleffings to man- 


Modell'd the church, and parcell'd out the 


High-churchmen preach'd, and turn'd his pi- 


249 
Wü don 0: was daily crumbling from his 
An 7 p 
Whilſt murmurs ran thrp' an inſulted land, 
As if to ſanction tyrants hęav n was bound, 
He proudly ſought the ruin which he found. 
Twelve years, twelve tediaus and inglorious 
f Years, | | (fears, 
Did England, crpſh'd by pow'r and a d by 
Whilſt proud oppreſſion ſtruck at freedom s 
root, | 5 
Lament her Senates loſt, her Hampden mute. 
Illegal taxes, and oppreſſive loans, 
In ſpite of all her pride, call'd forth her groans, 
Patience was heard her griefs aloud to tell, 
And Loyalty was tempted to rebel, 
Each day new ats of outrage ſhopk-the ſtate, 
Ney courts were rais d to give,new doctrines 
__ weight; | 
State · iaquiſitions kept the realm ig awe, 
And are Star- Chambers made, or rul id the 
aw; 
Juries were pack d, and judges were unſound.z 
Thro' the . kingdom not one Pratt was 
oung. | 
From the firſt moments of ,his;giddy youth 
He hated ſenates, for they: told him truth. 
At length againſt his will compell'd. to treat, 
Thoſe whom Pe could. not: fright, ;he:Kraveito 
hege | | 
With haſe, didembling.ev'ry grievance heard, 
And, often giving, gſten brake his. word, 
O where ſhaſl heſpleſs truth far refuge lp, - 
If kings, who ſhould protect her, dare to lie? 
Thoſe who, the gen ral good their real aim, 


| q e, | 
Thoſe who were anxious for his, ſafety, thoſe _ 
Who were induc'd by duty to oppoſe, 15 
Their truth ſuſpected, and their worth un- 
known, Et SST 
He held as foes, and traitors to his throne, 
Nor found his fatal errour till the hour 
Of ſaving him was gone and paſt, till-pow'e 
Had ſhifted hands, to blaſt his hapleſs teigu, 
Making their faith, and his repentance-vain. - 
| Hanes ger __ curſe canfin'd to Gothamꝰs 
5 foes EM | : 
War, dread to mention, civil war aroſe ; 
All acts of putrage, and all. acts of ſhame : 
Stalk'd forth at large, diſguis'd with hogour's 
name; | 
Rebellion raiſing high her bloody hand, 
Spread univerſal havock thro' the land; _ 
With zeal for party, and with paffion drunk, 
In public rage.all private love was ſunkæ/ 
Friend ka 9 on brother *gainſt brother 


And the ſon's weapon drank the father's blood; 
Nature, aghaſt, and fearful leſt her reigg 

Should laſt no longer, bled in ev'ry vein. 

Unhappy Stuart! harſhly tho' that name, 
Grates on my ear, I ſhould have died with 
3 nnn 

To ſee my king before his ſubjects ſtand, 

And at their bar hold up his royal hand, 3; | 


AP Ne 
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At their commands to hear the monarch 
. PT IF 
By their decrees to ſee that monarch bleed, 
What tho' thy faults were many, and were 
great, our 5H 
What tho' they ſhook the baſis of the ſtate, 
In Royalty ſecure thy perſon ſtood, 
An:-facred was the fountain of thy blood. 
Vile miniſters, who dar'd abuſe their truſt, 
Who dar'd ſeduce a king to be unjuſt, 
Vengeance, with juſtice leagu'd, with pow'r 
made [trong, | [FL 
Had nobly cruth'd ; the king could do no wrong. 
Yet grieve not, Charles, nor thy hard for- 
tunes blame; 5 5 
They took thy life, but they ſecur'd thy fame. 
Their greater crimes made thine like ſpecks 
appear, | = | 
From which the fun in glory is not clear. 
Had'ſt thou in peace and years reſign'd thy 
breath 1 CTY 
At nature's call, had'ſt thou laid down in death 
As in a ſleep, thy name, by juſtice borne * 
On the four winds, had been in pieces tor ne. 
Pitv, the virtue of a gen'rous ſoul, ' [whole. 
Sometimes the vice, hath made thy mem'ry 
Misfo:tunes gave, what virtue could not give, 
And bade, the tyrant lain, the martyr live. 
Ye princes of the earth, yeAmighty few, 
Who, worlds ſubduing, can't yourſelves ſubdue, 
Who, goodneſs ſcorn'd, wiſh only to be great, 
| Whote breath is blaſting, and whoſe voice is 
Fenn Ie e 
| Whoown no law no reafon but your will, 
And fcorn reſtraint, tho? *tis from doing ill, 
Who of all paſſions groan beneath the wortt, 
Then only bleſs'd when ye make others curſt; 


* 


Think not, for wrongs like theſe unſcourg'd to 


dne hvey' e 8 
Long may ye ſin, and long may heav'n forgive; 
But, when ye leaſt expect, in ſorrow's day, 
Vengeance ſhall fall more heavy for delay; 


Nor think that vengeance heap'd on you alone 


+ Shall (poor amends) for injur'd worlds atone, 
No; like fome baſe diſtemper, which remains, 
Tranſmitted from the tainted father's veins; 


In the fon's blood, ſuch broad and general 


crimes N 
Shall call down Vengeance een to lateſt times 


name, 

And make their portion bitterneſs and ſhame. 
From land to land for years compell'd to 
„ ant, | 1 
Whilſt uſurpation lorded it at home, 

Of maſeſty unmindful, forc'd to fly, 

Not daring, like a king, to reign, or die, 

| Recall'd to repoſſeſs his lawful throne 
More at his people's ſeeking, than his own, 
Another Charles ſucceeded; in the {choot 
Of travel he had learn'd to play the fool, 
And, like pert pupils with dull tutors ſent 
To ſhame their country on the continent, 
From love of England by long abſence wean'd 
From ev'ry court ke ev'ry tolly glean'd, 


Gotham. 


Call vengeance down on all who bear your 


Of all the paſſions which from frailty ſpring, 
Av'rice is that which leaſt becomes a king. 
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He chang'd and chang'd, but, ev'ry hope to Chriſti 
Pride \ 
Made 
Stern p 
And c 
Conſci 


And Þ 


curſe, 
Chang'd only from one folly to a worſe; 
State he reſign'd to thoſe whom ſtate could 

pleaſe, | | | | 


1 


And was, ſo cloſe do evil habits cling, Noc 
Till win gg. a beggar z and when crown'd, no | 3 4 go 
N ing. 8 UN | | * 5 OY 
Thole grand and gen'ral pow'rs, wh; We 1" cv 7 
en 27 deſign'd 9 which 4 Lare | 
An-inſtance of his mercy to mankind, KL f 
Were loſt, in ſtorms of diſſipation hurl'g, That. | 
Nor would he give one hour to bleſs a world: we The 0 
Lighter than levity which ſtrides the blaſt, f 2 Andt | 
And, of the preſent fond, forgets the paſt, 3 9 


Careleſs of majeſty his wiſh was eaſe; 
Pleaſure, and pleaſure only was his aim; 


Kings of leſs wit might hunt the bubble fame; 


Dignity, thro, his reign, was made a ſport, , 2 
Nor dar'd decorum ſhew her face at court, : t 
Morality was held a ftanding jeſt, - Beyor 
And Faith a neceſſary fraud at beſt; 4 * | 
Courtiers, their monarch ever in their view, Fach 
Poſſeſs'd great talents, and abus'd them too; Mer | 
Whate'er was light, impertinent, and vain, Her ( 
 Whate'er was looſe, indecent and profane, Brany 
(So ripe was folly, folly to acquit) _ h Che © 
Stood all abſolv'd in that poor bauble, wit. 
In gratitude, alas! but little read. At h 
He let his father's ſervants, beg their bread, Tur. 
His Father's faithful ſervants and his own, And 
To place the foes of both around his throne. Whi 
Bad counſels he embrac'd thro? indolence, Dar 
Thro' love of eaſe, and not thro' want of ſenſe; | 
He ſaw them wrong, but rather let them go Wh 
As right, than take the pains to make them lo, Chr 
Women ruPd all, and Miniſters of ſtate Pur 
Were for commands at toiletts forc'd to wait; No 
Women, who have, as monarchs, grac'd the Wh 
land, Ne: Wi 
But never govern'd well at ſecond-hand. wi 
To make all other errors ſlight appear, po 
In mem'ry fix'd, ſtand Dunkirk and Tangier; | 
In mem'ry fix'd fo deep, that time in vain 
Shall ſtrive to wipe thoſe records flom the brain, 08 
Amboyna ſtands—Gods, that a king could hold mT 
In ſuch high eſtimate, vile, ale, | 
And of his duty be fo careleſs found, [ground 
That when the blood of ſubjects from the 
For vengeance call'd he ſhould reject their cry, 
And, brib'd from honour, lay his thunders by, 
Give Holland peace, whilſt Engliſh victims 
F 1 
And butchered ſubjects wander'd, unaton'd! F 
O, dear, deep injury to England's fame, p 


To them, to us, to all! to him, deep ſhame! 


To crown the whole, ſcorniag the public 
tod], 
Which thro” his reign he little underſtood, 
Or little heeded, with too narrow aim 
He reaſſur'd a bigot brother's claim, 
And, having made time-ſerving ſenates bow, 
Suddenly died, that brother belt knew * 
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How--he ſlept amongſt the dead, Imprudens et improvidus; com ant benevelus 
e bie brather reigned in his ſtead. Seæpe æquo iracundior, | 


1764 Epitaph of Doctor William King. 


Haud unquam ut eſſem implacabilis. 
A Luxuria pariter et Avaritia 
( (quam non tam vitium ' 
quam mentis inſanitatem eſſe duxi) 
pPtorſus abhorrens. 
Cives, Hoſpites, Peregrinos, 
Oannino libersliter accepi; 
Ipſe et Cibi parcus, et Vini parciſſimus; 
Cum Magnis vixi, cum Plebeiis, cum Omnibus, 
Ut Homines noſcerem, ut Me ipſum imprimis; 
Neque eheu ! novi. 
Permultos habui Amicos; 


uch a reign—ſo glaring an offence 

1 inſt freedom, law, and ſenſe, 
WT Ginft all the rights of nature's gen ral plan, 
W :G:ioft all which conſtitutes an Engliſnman, 
pat the relation would mere fiction ſeem, 
The mock creation of a Poet's dream, 
And the poor bard's would, in this ſceptick age, 
Appear as falſe as Their hiſtorian's page. 

Ambitious folly ſeiz'd the ſeat of wit, 
Chriſtians were Bred by bigots to ſubmit, 
Pride without ſenſe, without religion zeal, 
Made daring inroads on the common-weal, 


tern perſecution rais'd her iron rod, [ God, At veros, ſtabiles, gratos, 
Ns the pride of kings the pow'r of (Que fortaſſe eſt culpa gentis) 
Conſcience and fame were ſaerific'd to Rome, Perpauciſſimos. 


Plures habui inimicoas 

Sed invidos, {ed improbos, ſed inhumanos, 

| Quorum nullis tamen injurits | 

Perinde commotus fui, 

Quam deliquiis meis. 

Summam, quam adeptus ſum, ſenectutem 

Neque optavi, neque accuſavi; 

Vitæ incommoda neque immoderate ferens, 
Neque commodis nimium contentus, 


And England wept at Freedom's ſacred tomb. 
Her laws deſpis'd, her conſtitution wrench'd 
From its due, nat'ral frame, her rights re- 
trench'd | | 
= Beyond a coward's ſuff rance, conſcience forc'd, 
= And healing juſtice from the crown divorc'd, 
Each moment pregnant with vile acts of pow'r, 
Her Patriot Biſhops ſentenc'd to the Tow'r, 
Her Oxford (who yet loves the Stuart name) 


Branded with arbitrary marks of ſhame, Mortem neque contempſi, 
She wept—but wept not long; to arms ſhe Neque metui. 
few, | Deus optime, 


At honour's call th' avenging ſword ſhe drew, 
Turn'd all her terrors on the tyrant's head, 
And ſent him in deſpair to beg his bread, 
Whilſt ſhe (may every ſtate in ſuch diſtreſs 
Dare with ſuch zeal, and meet with ſuch ſuc- 
cels) . {mind 
Whilſt ſhe (may Gotham, ſhould my abject 
Chuſe to enſlave, rather than free mankind, 
Purſne her ſteps, tear the proud tyrant down, 
Nor let me wear if I abuſe the crown) 
Whilſt the (thro ev'ry age in ev'ry land, 
Written in gold let Revolution ſtand) _ 
Whilſt the, ſecur'd in liberty and law, 
Found what ſhe ſought, a ſaviour in Naſſau. 
End of the Second Book. 


3 £ „ 


Qui hunc orbem et humanas res curas, 
Mliſerere anime meæ. 


TRANSLATION. 


Epitaph of WiLL1Am Kix d, evritten by Hu- 
ell June the fourth, birth-day of George UIL 
MDI. N 


l Wk 
_ Wiitianm Kine, LL. D. 
From the year vDpccx1x to the year WDccLY11T - 
Principal of this Hall. 125 
| Given to polite letters from a boy, JP 
I cultivated them evento the laſt day of my life. 
| Il wanted neither vices nor virtues; © 
| e ee — laprudent & improvident, gentle & benevolent, 
The late Dr. King having directed his heart to Often too prone to anger, « 
be ſent to St. Mary Hall in Oxford, where Never implacable. 
it is to be preſerved in a ſilver caſe, and ſet To Luxury as 2 as Avarice _ 
up in a proper place, the following Epitaph (Which laſt E.coniider'd not 46 a v . 
that is to be inſcribed under it, cannot but But as madneſs) ? 
aſtord an acceptable entertainment to the ....;;_ Tobatty avert, 
. | Citizens, gueſts, and foreigners _ 
| I received with the moſt open hoſpitality : 
. Myſelf temperate in eating, 
In drinking moſt temperate. __. 
l lived with the high, with the low, with all, 
That I mightknow mankind,and chieflymyſelf; 
Both which, alas, | knew not! 9 
I had very many friends .ĩ 
But true, firm, grateful,  . _- 


Ebitaphium Gurixtul KI No, a ſeipſe ſcrip- 
tum pridie nonas Junii die natali Georgii III. 
PD M. D. CC. LXII. Ws 


ES OS 
_ Cvrietmvus Kino, LL. D. | 
Ab anno u. bc c. xix ad annum M. Dc c. LXIII 


Hlujus Aulæ Præfectus | 
Literis humanioribus I pueritia deditus, 
Fas uſque ad ſupremum vitæ diem colui : 


Neque Vitiis carui neque Virtutibus But envious, but wicked, bat inhuman 
. + * . . % 5 | N I | e : = 


(Which perhaps is the national failing 
Very, very few. 
I had many enemies, 


Witk: 
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Nor too much delighted with its bleſſings. 
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3 3 | April 
ich whoſe injuries, However, Death I neither deſpiſed 
] wes never ſo deeply affected Nor feared. * 
As with my own! tranſgrefiions. we | 
The extreriie old age to which I attained, l Moſt High, 
I neither wiſh'd for nor accuſed : Who takeſt @ire of the world and the fairs f 
Neither bearing the evils of life too impatiently, men, ? 


Have merey upon rny ſoul! 
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| PROF IDENCE. An Allegorical Poem. 
In Three Bicks. By John Ogilvie, A. 
M. 4to. 8s. ſeaved. Burnet —In this 
poem, the author hath brought toge- 
ther and arranged all the moſt cogent 
arguments, in favour of the divine pro- 
vidence, which are to be met with in 
the beſt writers on this ſubject; enli- 
vening and adorning it, at the ſame 
time, with pleaſing imagery, allegorical 
perſonages, and harmonious numbers. 
The Trial of Abraham. In Four Can- 
toes. Tranſlated from the German. 8vo. 
2s. Becket. —We have already endea- 
voured to do juſtice to the ingenious * 


Geſner, and allowed Mr. + Klopſtock 


that degree of merit which he ſeemed 


entitled to. The author of this poem 
ſeems, by no means, inferior to his co- 


temporaries, with regard to bis poeti- 
cal excellency, 
reader will ee on the peru- 
fal of this little work, which, even 


as every impartial 


through the niedium of but an indiffe- 
rent tranſlation, abounds with many 
ſtriking beauties. „ 

The Elements of Agriculture. By M. 


 Duhbnmel Du Monceau. Tranſlated from 
the French, and reviſed by Philip Mil- 


ler, F. K. S. 2wvols. Bvo. 10s. ſerved. 


Vaillant. —An uſeful abſtrat of M. 


Duhamel's former writings on agricul- 
The Hiſtory of the Difcovety and Con- 
queſt of the Canary Iſlands. Tranſlated 
from the Spaniſh. By George Glas. Ato. 


| 155. Durham.—We muſt recommend 


Intelligente. 


this performance as a new undertakin 
there ner we apprehend, nothing n 
the Engliſh or any other language ſo 
ſatisfactory upon the hiſtoty of thoſe 
iſlands. 8 Extract, in this and or 
former Magazine.) | 


be Truth of the Goſpel Hiſtory ſbew- 


ed, in Three Books. By 15 Mat. 
knight, D. D. 4to. 175. Millar. W. 
cannot help ſpeaking of this perfqr- 
mance as a valuable and uſeful one; 
the plan of it is natural and perſpicu- 
ous; the language is generally nervous 
and proper; the manner is often warm 
and animated, above the common level 
of theological diſputations: it con- 
tains a conſiderable variety of uſeful 
knowledge, the purchaſe of extenſive 


reading, and applied in a proper and 


ſenſible manner. 
Maria: The genuine Memoir, of a 
Lady of Rank and Fortune, and oak} 
ber Friends. 2 vols. 1 2mo. 45. 175 . 
Baldwin. Reprinting for P. | 
A pretty, decent, intereſting ro- 
mance. The ſentiments are friendly 


to virtue and goodneſs ; the language 
is eaſy, though unequal : and the ſtyle 


Elevated above the common rank of 
modern novels. 
The Memoirs D'A 
&c. 2 wits. 12 mo. 53. ſetved. Pridden. 


language. | 


 —Defticute of character, ſentiment or 


Family Pictures, &c. by a Lady. 2 06. | 
12mo. 4s. ſewed. Nicoll.— This lady 


is a moral though not firſt-rate painter. 


Her pictures are not very ſtriking; but I 
then they are decent, and will make 


proper 


* Author of The Death of Abel, Rural Poems, Sc. 


+ The celebrated writer of e Meſſiah. 


V ton. 


of Miſs D' Arville, 


aking, 
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ige ſo 
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d cur 


ſhew. 


Mac. 
We. 
erfor 
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ſpicu- 
vous 
warm 
1 level 


King's 

| proper furniture for the apartment of 

E el-reading young lady. 

35 % Life . Adventures of Mr. 

Francis Clive, 2 Vols. 1 amo. oy ſewed. 

Lownds.—Low, dull, and a ſurd. 
The Hiſtory of Charlotte Seymour, 2 


1764. 


Vols. 12m0. 5s. Burnet.—Echo. Burn- 


t! 
f The Hiſtory of Lady Louiſa Stroud, 
and the honourable Miſs Caroline Stret- 


0 ' ton, 2 Vols, 12mo. 55. Noble. — We 


perch. * | 258 
have obſerved nothing very great in this 
novel ; but there is ſomething agree- 
able in ſo ſimple, decent and moral a 
tale as is here related, in a ſeries of 
entertaining letters, written in a natu- 


ral and eaſy ſtile, and even with a de- 
gree of elegance, notwithſtanding ſome 
marks of careleſſneſs, and ſome ſtrange 


words, which ſeem to be the coinage 
of a female mint. | 


6 


His MajesTY's moſt gracious Speech 
to both Houſes of Parliament, on 


Thurſday the 19th Day of April, | 


1704. 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, . 
Cannot put an end to this ſeſſion of 
parliament, without returning you 


my thanks for the prudent and ſalutary 


meaſures which you have taken to ex- 


tend the commerce, and to ſecure the 


happineſs of my kingdoms. 5 
The aſſurances which I have receiv- 
ed of the pacifick diſpoſition of the 
ſeveral powers with whom we were 
lately at war, and of their reſolution 
to adhere inviolably to the terms of 


the late treaty, promiſe the continu- 


ance of peace abroad, and the firm 


and temperate exertion of a9 au- 


thority, joined to the conſtitutional 
and publick ſpirited conduct which 
you have maniteſted on every occaſion 
during the preſent ſeſſion, will, I truſt, 
eſtabliſh at home due obedience to the 
laws, reverence to the legiſlature, and 
domeſtick union. 155 | 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 
1 thank you for the ſupplies which 


you have ſo chearfully and unanimouſ- 
ly granted. The ample proviſion you 


have made for the ſeveral ſervices re- 
commended to yon, and eſpecially for 


waintaining my fleet in a reſpeQable 


ſtate, will, I am confident, preſerve 


April, 1764. 


State Paper. 


to this nation its props weight and 
influence, and give ſtrength and ſe- 
curity to all my dominions. 
The wiſe regulations which have 
been eſtabliſhed to augment the pub- 
lick revenues, to unite the intereſts 
of the moſt diſtant poſſeſſions of my 


crown, and to encourage and ſecure 


their commerce with Great Britain call, 
for my hearty approbation. | 
Your regard to publick credit, in 
diſcharging a part of the heavy debt 
contracted and unprovided for during 
the late war, without impoſing on this 
kingdom the burthen of any new taxes, 
is particularly pleaſing to me, from 
the tender concern which I feel for my 
people. . : 
My Lords, and Gentlemen, | 
It is the proper employment of this 
ſeaſon of tranquillity, to conſider of 
the moſt effectual means for perfecting 
thoſe works of peace, and plans of pub- 
lick utility, which have been ſo wiſely 
and happily begun. 8 5 1 
I recommend theſe important ob- 
jects to your conſideration during the 
receſs, You may depend upon my 
conſtant endeavours for the ſucceſs f 
theſe good purpoſes ; as I ſhall ever 
eſteem it my trueſt glory, to employ 
that power with which the conſtitution 
hath, entruſted me, in promoting 
your real. inwreſts, and laſting happi= 


neſs. 
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to retire with conſiderable loſs. 
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EAST-INDIES. 
From the London Gazette. 
The following is an Account, ſent by 


Major Adams, in a Letter dated at the 


Camp before Mongheer, the 5th of Oc- 

tober, 1763, to the late Earl of Epre- 
mont, of the late Military Tranſactions 
in thoſe Parts. 


A FTER the treacherous murder 
of Mr. Amyatt, and other gen- 


tlemen in his company, on the 3d of 


July, at Murſhudabad, by the order of 


the Nabob Caſſim Ali Cawn, I took the 


field, by the order of the prefident and 
council of fort William, with his ma- 
jeſty's 84th regiment of foot, 150 of 
the company's forces, two troops of 
European cavalry, one of black cavalry, 
ten companies of Seapoys, and 12 
pieces of cannon; and on the tenth 
proclaimed Jaffeir Ali Cawn, Nabob 
of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Oriza, as had been done ſome days be- 
fore at Fort William. | 
On the 11th, fix companies of our 
Seapoys, With one piece of cannon, on 
their march from Birdawan to join the 


army, were attacked near Cutwa by a 


numerous body of the enemy's cavalry, 


who, by repeated efforts, broke our 


ſeapoys three times; but by the pru- 
dent diſpoſition and gallant behaviour 
of lieut. Glenn, who commanded 
them, the enemy were at laſt obliged 
I 1n- 
mediately ordered an advanced party, 
which conſiſted of 50 European in- 
fantry, a troop of cavalry, 3 companies 
of Seapoys, and 2 pieces of cannon, 
commanded by captain Long, of his 


maſeſty's 84th regiment, to join lieute- 
nant Glenn, and diſpoſſeſs the enemy, 


of the village of Cutwa. They accord- 
ingly, on the 14th, attacked the enemy, 
and, after a very obſtinate reſiſtance, 


obliged them to quit the place with 


grea* loſs, leaving three pieces of can- 


non. 


cee 


Chronitle. 


Murſhudabad, leaving 


Whilſt I marched the army, at two n 


On the 16th, I croſſed the Coſſam. 
bazar river, with the army at Agurdup, 
and, on the 19th in the morning, I at. 
tacked the enemy, who were drawn 
out at Ballaſſara ready to receive me, 
oppoſite to the fort of Cutwa, having 
thrown up an intrenchment with ſeye. 
ral pieces of cannon in front of their 
right, and having on their left a marſh 
ground. Perceiving their diſpoſition, 
I made a motion to their right, in or- 
der to attack their left flank, which 
was open. This movement obliged 
them to alter their whole diſpoſition; 
and immediately 2500 Patan horſe, and 
1000 Seapoys, marched out to attack 
our right wing, which they did with 


great reſolution, and bore our canno- 


nade very well, till within fifty yards 
of us; when our grape, and a di- 
charge of muſquetry, obliged them to 


fly with precipitation, as did likewiſe 


their main body. 


Our Seapoys and 


cavalry purſued them with great ſlaugh- 


ter; they ran towards the city of 
us all the can- 
non ; and likewiſe abandoned the fort 
of Cutwa on the oppoſite fide of the 
river. By the beſt accounts I could 
get, the enemy were about 10,000 

orſe and foot, and they had 5 or $00 
killed, with their commanding officer 
Mahamud Tuchy Cawn. I proceeded 
after the fugitives, and arrived within 
two miles of the city on the 23d, and 
determined to attack them immediate- 
ly though conſiderably reinforced, and 
ſtrongly intrenched. But finding that 
their entrenchments were 14 Or 15 
feet high, and well defended with can- 
non, and that it would be impoſſible to 
get poſſeſſion of them in the face of 
an enemy without a conſiderable loſs, 


I therefore thought it adviſable to 


make uſe of a feint, and accordingly 
ordered a ſmall detachment to advance 


towards the ſoutlr part of their works, 
where they had collected their prin- 


cipal force, in order to amuſe them, 


the 


- April, 
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the morning of the 24th, round to the 
north eaſt; and at day- light attacked 
that part of their works where they had 
but a flight guard, and which they 
ſoon abandoned, as well as the city, 
and retired towards Sooree, leaving us 
all their cannon. 

[ then proceeded to Saddockhang, 
where I halted four days to refreſh the 
army, greatly fatigued by exceſſive 
hard duty, and almoſt inceſſant rains. 
Here I received advice, that the fac- 
tory of Docca, which had been taken 
ſome days before by Caſſim Ali Cawn's 
people, was retaken by Meſſ. Grant, 
and Swinton's battalion of Seapoys, 
and that the latter was ordered with 
his battalion to join me immediately. 
On the 2th, I again croſſed the 
Coſſimbuzar river at Naſſapon, and 
was joined at Mahamudhore, by major 


Carnac with 100 Europeans, one bat- 
talion of Seapoys, one troop of black 


cavalry, and 2 pieces of cannon from 
Bardawan. | | | 
Auguſt the iſt, I croſſed Nuncas: 
Nulles, which ſeparated us from the 
enemy, over which I immediately or- 


dered bridges to be thrown ; and at 
tour in the morning of the 2d, I march- 
ed the army over, leaving the baggage 
on an iſland, formed by the two Nul- 


las, defended by a party of Seapoys and 
one piece of cannon. Between ſeven 
and eight o'clock I came within fight 


of the enemy's whole army, drawn up 


in order of battle, much more nume- 
rous than I expected: 8000 Seapoys, 
20000 horſe, and 20 pieces of cannon, 
beſides match-lock and rocket men, 
compoted their army, according to the 


beſt accounts I could get: the artil- 


lery were all mounted in the Engliſh 


manner, and ſerved by 200 Europeans, 


of thoſe taken at Patna, of which one 
company were artillery men : and their 
ſeapoys were armed, cloathed, and ac- 


coutered like our own. The whole 


was divided into brigades, and poſted 


in a very advantageous manner. I im- 
medately began to form, and moved 
up within a very ſmall diſtance of the 
enemy, without receiving a ſhot ; nei- 
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ther did they begin to cannonade, till 


] began the attack; a circumſtance ne- 
ver before known in India. After a 
very obſtinate diſpute of near four 
hours, they retired, leaving me all their 
cannon. Their cayalry charged the 
84th regiment, when ſeparated from 
the main body, with uncommon reſo- | 
lution, in front and rear, three ſeveral 
times, within twenty yards; which 
having obliged the battalion to change 


Its face, the enemy was repelled with 


conſiderable execution. About 2000 
of the enemy lay dead on the field of 
battle, 80 Europeans, foreigners, im- 
mediately came off to us, and 1 go. 
boats, laden with military ſtores, fell 
into our hands. The Engliſh of the 
Patna detachment would not inliſt in 
Cathm Ali Cawn's ſervice. They were 
therefore kept priſoners at Mongheer. 
The enemy retired to Auda Nulla, 
a poſt which they had been fortifying 


for ſome time, and remarkably ſtrong 


by nature; having in front a very con- 
ſiderable ſwamp, and protected on one 
flank by the mountains, and on the 
other by the river. Here they threw 


up a work and mounted upwards of 


100 pieces of cannon, having a very 
deep ditch in front 54 feet broad, and 

full of water, except towards the hills. 

We had no other method of carrying 
on approaches towards it, but on the 


bank of the river, on account of the 


ſwamp. The breadth of the dry 
ground did not exceed 200 yards. On 
the 21ſt of Auguſt I encamped within 
3000 yards of the enemy's works, and 
began to throw up an entrenchment to 
protect the camp from any attempts of 
the enemy's cavalry, that my attention 
might not be taken off from the ſiege. 
On the 24th, at night, I advanced an 
approach under the bank of the river, 
and erected a redoubt for the protec- 
tion of the trenches within 1200 yards 
of the enemy's works; into. which I 
ordered 120 Europeans, 300 Seapoys, 
and 3 pieces of cannon. On the 25th, 
at noon,. the enemy marched out a 
conſiderable body of Seapoys to attack 
it, who were permitted to advance 
| | k 23 within 
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were eaſily repulſed. 


256 


ſuch a warm fire, as to oblige them to 
retreat, leaving about 100 killed and 
wounded on the ſpot. On the 27th 
dur approaches were carried on 450 
yards farther, and a redoubt ſimilar 


to the former was finiſhed. But I 


could not get the grand battery com- 
pleated before the 3d of September, on 
account of the difficulty of getting ma- 
terials, and the badneſs of the weather. 


This battery I opened in the morning 


with four 18 pounders, two 12 poun- 
ders, 4 howitzers, and 1 royal, at a- 
bout 500 yards diſtance ; at which 
time the enemy marched out to attack 
our encampment in front and rear, but 
On the 4th, 
finding that our fire had no great effect 
on the enemy's mud work, and that 
there was no poſſibility of carrying it 
by the river, but by advancing our ap- 
proaches, and filling the ditch ; and 
that the enemy's principal attention 


was taken up with our preſent attack, 


thinking that part of their works to- 


wards hills, quite fecure by the large 


lake and ſwamp in front, I determined 


to attack that part in the morning, and 


accordingly ordered the two companies 


of European grenadiers, a company of 


French volunteers, and 500 grenadier 
ſeapoys, to march at three in the 
morning, commanded by captain Ir- 
win, of his majeſty's 84th regiment ; 
to whoſe prudence, and perſeverance, 
the ſucceſs of the attempt is principal- 
ly owing. They were ſupported by 
1000 ſeapoys, and two pieces of can- 
non ; and the whole line to follow and 
ſupport them. This was accordingly 
put into execution in the morning ; 


and we got poſſeſſion of their whole 


works, with a great deal of fatigue, 
but little loſs in proportion to the im- 
portance of the enterprize. The num- 


bers of the enemy that were ſlain, is in- 


credible ; and number drowned, far ex- 
exceeded the flam. About 14 or 1500 
horſe were made priſoners, whom, after 
taking their hortes and arms from them, 
I ſent about their buſineſs ; the firſt in- 
ſtance of the kind ever known in this 


Chromicle. 


within 100 yards, when they received country. Their conſternation and 


April, 


terror 1s inconceivable : the roads, par- 
ticularly at every piece of water, are 
ſtrewed with dead carcaſſes; and the 
have never attempted to make any 
ſtand till we arrived here yeſterday; 
though many places are fortified by na- 
ture, and require very little artificial 
aſſiſtance to render them impregnable, 
particularly the paſs of Tiriagull), 
where they had mounted 13 pieces of 
cannon, all which they abandoned on 
the approach of our advanced guard, 
Caſſim Ali Cawn is retired with the 
principal remains of his army to Patna, 
leaving a garriſon of 2000 ſeapoys in 


this place, which J hope to be maſter 


of in a few days. Before he ſet out, 
he left 4000 horſe, and 1000 match- 
locks here, with orders to harraſs us 
during the fiege, by attacking our 
rear. On our approach, they retired 
to Carrickpore, about 11 Coſs diſtance 


in the hills; to which place I, on the 


2d inſtant at night, ordered two batta- 
lions of ſeapoys, and two pieces of 
cannon, to attack and drive them from 
thence, which they effected with great 


_ eaſe, and returned this day to camp. 
During our attack at Auda Nulla, 


a conſiderable detachment of horſe 
and foot, under the command of Cam- 


gor Cawn, proceeded down to Beer- 


| boon, through the hills, in order to 


enter the Birdwan province. They 


were retarded for ſome time by cap- 
tain M Lean, with a ſinall detachment 
of ſeapoys, and two pieces of cannon ; 


but, by my laſt accounts from thence, , 


I hear that Camgor Cawn has given 
him the flip, and entered the Birdwan 
country, to the weſtward of him. I 
have ordered major Carnac down thi- 
ther, who, in a few days, with the re- 
inforcement juſt arrived from Madraſs, 


will, J doubt not, be able to give a 


good account of them. 


make, it is ſaid, will be at Patna. Caſ- 
ſim Ali Cawn has a great deal of 


money, and pays his people well, who 
are all ſoldiers of fortune, and have no 
connections in the country, being me | 


The next ſtand that the enemy will 


G Chaigneau, of ditto, w. Lieut. Hum- 


1764. „ 
perſians and Mogul Tartars, who, 


on account of the troubles in their own 


country, are obliged to ſeek a refuge 
here. He is a cunning artful politician, 
but will never venture himſelf in the 
field, well knowing that his people will 
fight much better than if he was him- 
ſelf preſent. | 

The Armenians and ſome Europe- 
ans have had the principal hand in 
bringing his artillery to fo great per- 
fection, and forming and diſciplining 


| his ſeapoys. 


[ have the honour to incloſe to your 


| lordſhip, a return of the killed and 


wounded in the ſeveral engagements, 
and of the artillery and ſtores taken 
from the enemy. | 
J have the honour to be, &c. 
THOMAS ADAMS. 
Return of the filled and wounded of the 
arny under the command of major 
Thomas Adams, in the kingdom of 
Bengal, from the 12th of July to the 
50% of September, 1763. RT 
84th Regiment. 2 Lieuts. 1 ſer). 
10 priv. K. 3 Lieuts. 1 enſ. 3 ſer. 39 
priv. ab. 10 Horſes 4. 7 ditto wv. 
$ ditto miſſeny. ono 
Officers killed and wounded. Lieut. 
Delazart, lieut. Smith of the cavalry, 
k, Enf. M*Andrews, of the 84th 
Reg. dead of his waunds. Lieut. 


phreys, of the cavalry, w. Lieut. 
Trevanion, of the company's battalion, 
TW. 4 ; 
Artillery. 2 Gunners . 1 Adj. 1 
ſerj. 1 corp. 1 bombardier, 4 gunners, 
7 matroſſes, w. Adj. Shafter, av. 
Lieut. Kellers, died of the fatigue of 
„„ e 
Total killed and wounded of the Mo- 
gul's cavalry. 4 priv. k. 1 Comman- 
dant, 1 Tomtom, 8 priv. w. 9. 
Horſes k. 5 ditto 2. 
Total of Seapoys killed, wounded and 
miſſing. 1 Capt. 2 lieut. 1 enſ. 3 Su- 
badars, 4 Jemadars, 16 Havildars, 3 
Tomtoms and Trumpeters, 1 33 Na- 
icks and Seapoys, 4. 1 Captain, 1 
Lieutenant, 1 Enſign, 1 Subadar, 5, 
J<macars, 18 Havildars, 7 Tomtoms 
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and Trumpeters, 1 Coulermen, 250 
Naicks and Seapoys, w. 9 Naicks 
and Seapoys, 1 1 
European officers of Seapoys killed and 
wounded. Capt. Broadbrook, lieuts. 
Glenn and Furlong, enſ. Roberts, . 
Captain Stibberts, lieut. Hampton, enſ. 
Cugmings, w. | 
Fel, of Ordnance taken in the different 
Actions fince the Army took the Field, 
Fuly 5, 1763. PS; 
At the battle of Bullaparay, July 19. 
In the field, iron guns of different Fl N 
zes, 8. At the fort at Cutwa, ditto 
ditto, 17. At the city of Muxadavadt, 
July 24, iron guns of different ſizes, 


77. | 
At tha, battle of Ghyreah, Auguſt 2. 


Braſs 6 pounders, 4. Ditto 5 4 inch 
royal, 1. Ditto 4 pounders, 2. Iron 


guns of different ſizes, 11. 

At the florming the enemy's entrench- 
ments at Auda Nulla, Sept. Braſs 
guns of different ſizes, 25. European 
iron guns ditto, 32. Country Fw, 
32. Wallpieces, 38. Fluting pieces, 


7 At the paſs of Tillya Gierry, Sept. 11. 
Country iron guns of different ſizes, 
13. Near Mongheer, iron gun, 1. 
Total 265. Tumbrils taken at Ghy- 
reah, 4; at Auda Nulla, 5; near 
Mongheer, 17. Total 26. We: 


' GREAT-BRITAIN and IRELAND: 


Mox DAV, March 26. 
The king's proclamation was pub- 
liſhed, for the fale, by auction, of all 
his majeſty's lands in the ĩſlands of Gre- 
nada, the Grenadines, Dominica, St. 
Vincent, and Tobago, excepting ſuch _ 
lands as ſhall be neceſſary for fortifi- 
cations, and other military works, 
glebes for miniſters, allotments for 
ſchool-maſters, high roads, wood 
lands, and other public purpoſes, un- 
der the following conditions : that the 
purchaſers pay 20 per cent. of the 
whole purchaſe money down, 10 per 
cent. in one year, 10 per cent. in the 
ſecond year, and 20 per cent. every year 
after, till all is paid. That every pur- 
chaſer ſhall keep one white man, and 
| | two 
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two white women, for every 100 acres 


cleared, or pay 20l. for every white 


woman, and ol. for every white man 


wanting. That one acre in twent 
ſhall be cleared evgry year, till half the 
land is cleared, or pay 5]. for every 
acre not ſo cleared. That ſix- pence 


per. acre be paid to the crown as a 
be 


quit rent on all ſuch lands as ſh 
cleared. No perſon to purchaſe more 
than zoo acres of land in Dominica, or 


500in the other iſlands. That diſtricts 
will be allotted for towns; a penny per 


foot for ground rent for tenements, 
and ſix-pence per acre for fields. No 


more than one town lot to one perſon, 


and ſix acres of paſture-land to each 
town lot; eight hundred acres in 
each pariſh to be reſerved for ſugar 
plantations for poor ſettlers, to be 
divided into lots of not leſs than 
ten, nor more than thirty acres each, 
to be granted in fee ſimple. The 
land to be occupied and entered up- 
on in three months after the grant. 
No lands to be alienable by ſale or 
otherwiſe, for ſeven years, except for 


ſerved to the crown. The ſale is to 


be in June next, if ſurveys can be made 


ſo ſoon. 
'TurtsDAY 27. 


The archduke Joſeph was unani- 


mouſly elected king of the Romans; 


and crowned, with great pomp and 


ceremony, the third of April follow- 
S | 5 
SUNDAY, April 1. 
The great ſolar eclipſe was obſerv- 
ed with much diſtinctneſs. The ſky 


was remarkably clear and ſerene, and 


the ſun in full brightneſs, when the 


eclipſe began, which was about nine 
minutes after nine in the morning. 
The middle or greateſt obſcuration, 


was about twenty-four minutes after 
ten, and the eclipſe ended about ſeven 


minutes before twelve. During the 
eclipſe, the thermometer ſell ſeventeen 
degrees and a half. Being expoſed 


to the ſun before the eclipſe began, it 


role from ſixty-five to ſeventy-three. 


88. 6d. 


At the time of the greateſt obſcura. 
on, it fell to fifty-five and a half; and 
at the-end of the eclipſe, it roſe again 


to ſixty- one. 


TuuRs DAV 12. 
Shares of the ſecond diwiſion of prige- i. 
ney, taken at the Hawannab, viz. 
Land- Officers, 

Lord Albemarle, 20,0001. General 
Elliot, 4, oool. Major General, 1,12, 
Brigadier General, 3211. 88. 64d 
Field Officer, 88I. 4s. 8d. Captain, 
30l. 8s. 1d. Subaltern, 18l. 158. 7d. 
Serjeant, 11. 98. 5d. Corporal, 11. 23. 
6d. Private, 13s 5d. 

* Sea-Othcers. 

1 Admiral, 20,0001. 1 Commo- 
dore, 4,000l. 42 Captains, each, 321. 
183 Lieutenants, each 24]. 
IIS. 2d. 365 Warrant-officers, each, 
12]. 6s. 6d. 303 Petty ditto, 3]. gx. 
12501 Able, e cf; 

As two gentlemen were leading 


ſome ladies to their chairs through one 


of the avenues of the theatre in Crow- 
ſtreet, they were groſly inſulted by 


| ſome ſervants, who had the inſolence 
the children of the firſt ſettlers; and - 


all mines of gold and filver to be re- 


to purſue them as they returned into 
the theatre; but being repulſed by the 
centinels, they retired to the reſt of 


their brethren without doors, where 


they lighted their flams, and flung 


them into the box-room, which made 
a very great ſmoke, at the ſame time 


crying out fire! fire! which ſo alarm- 
ed the audience, that numbers, in great 
confuſion and fright, endeavoured to 
make their eſcape, and in particular, 
one Mr. Eaton, a butcher of Ormond- 
market, and his wife, being in the up- 
per gallery, were trampled to death, 
and many others hurt and dangeroully 
wounded. What adds to this great 
misfortune is, that Mrs. Eaton was big 
with child, and they have left eight 


| helpleſs orphans behind them. Ihe 


managers of the two theatres have each 
generoully given a play, free of all ex- 
pences, for the benefit of thel? 0r- 
phans ; and the public, by their pſt 
vate benefactions and countenance, 
ve humanely and largely contributed 

on this very melancholy occaſion. 
|  TruRSDAY 


flung 


| made 
e time 
alarm- 
n great 
red to 
1cular, 
mond- 
he up- 
death, 
eroully 


great 


ras big 


eight 


The 
e each 
all ex- 
{2 or- 
vir pri- 
nance, 


l. 
8 DAN 


1 


ibuted 


1764. 


His majeſty went to the houſe of 


TavksDAY 19. 


eers, and, after giving the royal af- 
ſent to 69 public and private bills, put 
an end to the ſeſſion with a moſt gra- 
cious ſpeech. [See p. 253. The par- 
liament was then prorogued to Thurſ- 
dav the 21ſt day of June next. 
The whole ſuperſcription of all let- 
ters franked after the firſt of May, are, 


by an Engliſh act paſſed this ſeſſion, to 


be in the hand writing of the lord or 


commoner who franks them, and eve- 
ry letter to a member of either houſe, 


| muſt be directed to his uſual places of 


reſidence, or where he actually is at 
the time of delivery, or at the patlia- 
ment houſe. The forging or counter- 


ſciting a frank is made felony, and the 


perſon or perſons offending to be tranſ- 
ported for ſeven years. But all print- 
ed votes or proceedings in parliament, 
or printed news-papers, ſent without 
covers, or in covers open at the ſides, 
may be franked as formerly. This act 
extends to Ireland. 8 
FC 

The monies ariſing from the ſale of 
prizes, veſted in the crown, which his 
majeſty has ordered to be applied to 


the publ*: ſervice, according to an 
eſtimate lately made, amount to the 


ſum of 723,578 l. 
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OATURDAY 21. 

From the London Gazette. 
Extract of a Letter from Sir William 

Johnſon, dated Johnſon Hall, March 

„ Y | 

It gives me great pleaſure that I 
can now inform you of the ſucceſs of 
the firſt party of Indians whom lately 
ſent out; an expreſs being juſt arrived 
with letters, acquainting me, that on 
the 26th ult. in the evening, near the 
main branch of Suſquehana, as they 
were purſuing their rout, they received 
advice, that a large party of our ene- 
mies the Delawars were encamped at 
a ſmall diſtance, on their way to at- 
tack ſome of the ſettlements herea- 
bouts ; upon which intelligence they 
made an expeditious march to theit 
encampment, which they ſurrounded 
at day-break; then ruſhing upon the 
Delawars (who were ſurprized, and 
unable to make a defence) they made 
them all priſoners to the number of 


41, including their chief captain Bull, 


ſon to Teedyuſcung, and one who has 
diſcovered great inveteracy againſt the 
Engliſh, and led ſeveral parties againſt 
them during the preſent Indian war: 


They are all faſt bound, and may be 


expected here, under an eſcort, in a 
few days.” | de | 


BixkThs, MaRRIACOES, DeaTas, and PROMOTIONS Civil, 


_ Eccleſiaſtical 


BIRTHS. 
AD Grey, a daughter. 


[IX ELAN PD.] 


"7 Wife of Hugh Hogan, eſq; a daugh- 


ker. 


MAR RITAGES..: 

Sir Wm. Maxwell, bart. to the only 
dau of fir Michael Stewart, bart.— 
vir Roderick Mc. Kenzie, bart. to the 


any dau. of fir James 'Colquhon, 
art; | 


| [IxtELAND.] 
Capt. Walter. Cuffe, to miſs Iryina 


| Coullon. — Capt. —— Kerby, to Su- 


and Military. 


 ſannah, dau. of John Cox, eſq;— ohn 


Browne, eſq; to the hon. miſs Alicia 


Caulfeild, ſiſter to the E. of Charle- 


mont. Newman White, eſq; to Mary, 


dau. of Richard Hungerford, eſq;— 
James Langton, eſq; to Anna, dau, of 
Amos Godlell, eſq;—Richard Aylmer, 
eſq; to miſs Deane. —Rev. Guy Lu- 
ther, to miſs Elizabeth Leigh. —Lieut. 
col. Wm. Neſbit, to Joice, dau. of 
Robert Leſlie, eſq; . | 
| *D EL A:THS-: 
Only ſon of the E. of Carborough. 
—-Major gen, Barrington, Paris. " 
[e- 
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„ Herne! | 

Capt. Gilbert Kean, Dublin. —Ro- 
bert Groves, eſq; near Mallow. Wife 
of Joſeph Deane, of Terenure, eſq;— 
A. Boulger, M. D. Dublin. —Relict of 


— hellingham, eſq; Dublin.— Mark 


Mc. Aulay, M. D. near Kilcullen- 
bridge. — Sir John Freke, bart. Dub- 
lin.—Mr. George Ewing, bookſeller, 
Dublin. — Wife of Joſhua Hamilton, 
eſq; Waterford. — Rt. hon. Warden 
Flood, lord chief juſtice of the king's- 
bench. — James Knight, of Charleville, 
eſq;— Thomas Millerd, eſq; Corke.— 


Deaths and Promotions. 


April 
Major Robert Barker, a knight.—|.. 
Tenitah Dyſon, eſq; a lord of trade and 
plantations.— Hon. Charles Sloane Ca. 
dogan, eſq; ſurveyor of his majeſty, 
gardens and waters. — Richard Vernon, 


eſq; comptroller of his majeſty's board 


of green cloth (H. Bridgman.) 
[IX ELAN PD.] 
From the Dublin Gazette. 
Rt. hon. Thomas Conolly, eſq; 4 
truſtee of the linen manufacture (fir ] 
Freke, de.) 8 ens 
From other Papers. 
Rt. hon. Nicholas lord V. Loftus, 


1 Capt. Wickam, Dublin. — Rev. An- gov. and cuſtos rotulorum of the co. 
+ thony Cope, dean of Armagh. of Wexford, col. of a reg. of militia, 
4 NT OE woes 1 font 2 councellor, and hes of the 
1. 4 F linen manufacture. — Rt. hon. Robert 
1 0 1 OTIONS E. of Belvidere, muſter maſter gene- 
Ty 995 CIVIL. ral (E. of Charleville, de.) John O 
1 From the London Gazette. Neill, eſq; M. P. for the bor. of Ran- 
is 4 Philip Stanhope, eſq; envoy to the galftown.—His ſerene highneſs Adol- 
i. court of Dreſden. —Wm. Gordon, eſq; phus Frederick, reigning duke of | 
1 miniſter to the diet of Ratiſbon. Miecklenburgh-Strelitz, her majeſty's 
14 From other Papers. eeldeſt brother, and the rt. hon. the 
1 57 John Hamilton, eſq; maſter of the E. of Halifax, knights of the garter. 
43 works in Scotland (Stuart, de.) L ir eee eee 
1 9 Charles Hardy, knt. M. P. for Rocheſ- ECCLESIASTICAL 
my ter (E. Mlacclesfield.) —— Rt. .. EL AWB 
1 Seorge Grenville, eſq; gov. of the Rev. Beather King, lecturer of St. 
+ charter-houſe (E. of Hardwicke.)— ON 


John's, Dublin. 


Col. David Cræme, M. P. for the co. 5 — — — 
r 


of Perth (D. of Athole.) — Earl of 
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Morton, preſident of the royal ſociety, 
(E. of Macclesfield, de.) — Henry 
Budd, eſq; receiver gen. of his ma- 
jeſty's revenues at Guernſey, (Roſe, 
4 Norborne Berkley, eſq; (by 
claim founded on an original grant, in 
the reign of Edward I. and allowed) 
baron Botetourt.— Paul Henry Our:y, 
eſq; M. P. for Plymton (G. H. Tre- 
by de.) — John Bond, eſq; M. P. for 
rfe-caſtle (lord Malpas, de.) — Dr. 
Wollaſton, phyfician in ordinary to 
her majeſty (Letherland, de.) and Dr. 
George Baker, phyſician to her houſ- 


ms hold. — Rt. hon Hans Stanley, eſq; ſe- 


From the London Gazette. 
Robert Melvill, efq; capt. gen. and 
gov. of Grenada, &c.— Hugh Palliſer, 


eſq; gov. of Newfoundland. George 


James Bruere, eſq; gov. of the Ber- 
mad or Summer iflands (Wm. Pop- 
be,, 8 
8 From other Papers. 

John Shore, eſq; guidon and major 
of the firſt troop of horſe guards. — 
Col. Staates Long Morris, of the late 
8gth reg. of F. to the rank of brig. 
gen. in the E. Indies only. —- David 
Grzme, eſq; H. P. col. 49th reg. F. 
(Stanwix.) — Major general Stanwix, 


cretaty at war (* Ellis.) —— Lord col. 8th reg. F. (Barrington, de.)— 
North and W. Ellie, eq; paymaſters John Craufurd, eſq; lieut. gov.” o 


gen. of the army (lord Holland.) 


Berwick (Barrington, de.) 
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Deſcription of the Lake of Killarney, in 
the County of Kerry. 85 


of the dimenſions of this famous lake, 


it will be needleis to iay more on that 


article; but the beauties of the lake 


are not to be ſufficiently illuſtrated by 


any ſingle pen; and are fo various, 
that every one who undertakes to de- 
ſcribe them from his own oblervation 
only, will always be new, and exhibit, 
even to thole who have often viewed 
it, a new picture of it, as well as re- 
vive ſome ideas of beauty, that Jay 
opprefſed in the mind, by the multi- 
tu'e of others that crouded on one 


another, at every different view of it 


that had been taken. | 


[ct the reader then figure to him 


ſelt an extenſive liquid plain, fur- 


rounded. on one fide, by ſtupendous 


mountains, that form about half a 


circle; and on the other, by gently 


ning grounds, covered with woods 


and corn fields, houſes and hedge- 


rows, ruins of old caſtles and churcn- 
es, that ſrequently catch the eye, to 
the very ſummit of theſe aſcending 
£0uncs, being, in ſome places, more 


than a league from the borders of the 


N Fg } 
lake, Gilte uniiorim to the top, or, in 
iy, 1764. | ? 


R 299 as „1 


Originals. 


M R. Smith *, as a geographical : 


writer, having omitted nothing 


other parts, interrupted by ſeveral 
glins or gullies that have their ſteep 
fides cloathed with a perpetual ver- 
dure, and which, at moſt times of 
the year, pour their ſtreams into the 
lake, or rivers that flow into it, from 
various quarters, and with different 
ee. 

I ſuppoſe the reader, now, in the 
centre of the lake; but let the boat 
mage on, at every ftroke of the oar 
he ſhall find himſelf engaged with a 
new object of attention, and fee the 
form of every thing about him quite 


varied and changed. From a Jong even 


canal, preſented by the number of 
little iſlands that, in one view, lye 
parallel to each other, he ſees a round 
capacious baſon or piece of water 
quite triangular ; and, in a word, may 


amuſe himſelf with all the figures into 
vhich a globe or a cone can be ſected, 


at every boat's length he ſhall pro- 
cet. | | | | 

Some of the ſmaller - iſlands are 
rocky and barren ; the larger have, 
in the centre of them, a fruitful 
ſoil, and their rugged edges over- 


grown with arbutus, yew, ilex or 


ever-green oak, which, mixing with 
the different verdure of foreſt trees, 
afford, in the ſummer, a very pleaſing 
proſpect, and, in the winter, one ra- 
. ther 


* — 


* Fee Smith's Hiſtory of Kerry. 
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ther more agreeable, when the ever- 
greens only appear, ſet out with their 
ſcarlet berries, like the flowers on 
filk, which, from a long growth of 
the ſeveral trees, are in great ſize and 
abundance. 


In ohe or two of the iſlands, 


remain the ruins of old monaſte- 
ries. That of Innisfallen has about 


it all the variety of plains and upland, 


that can be found in the moſt extend- 
ed dimenſion, and is, beyond belief, 


rich in paſture, that without cultiva- 
tion renews itſelf, as quickly as if ma- 


nured and ſown by ſeeds of the quick- 
eſt growth. 

On one ſide of the lake is a moun- 
tain, that preſents to the view an im- 


menſe concave, as if made by art. At 


about two hundred yards from its 


borders, when approached by water, 


is a centrophonick point, from whence, 


if a gun be fired, the moſt extraordi- 


nary echo 13 produced, that is, proba- 
bly, to be heard in any part of the 
world. It is but a little more than 
twenty years ſince this point was ac- 
cidentally known ; either that the 
guſts of wind, coming from pat 
mountain in particular, made naviga- 


tion there unſafe, or that want of curi- 


ofity Was the cauſe, matters not 3 
but ſome gentlemen Solng there in 
their boat to ſhoot woodcocks, as they 


broke cover from the woods, happen- 


ed to fire at this point, and were ſur- 
prized to hear; after half a minute's 
pauſe, the loudeſt thunder break 
from the mountain, for thunder they 
really thought it; till reflecting that, 
on a bright junny day, theie could be 
no thunder: they fired again, and 
being more attentive to the effect 
than before, perceived it came from 
the great concave, and, after ceaſing 
ſome little time, 1t was re-echoed from 
the oppoſite ſhore, and repeated, in a 


been aſtoniſliingly improved ſince that 
time, by bringing a piece of cannon 


to be fired, where the echo is ſtrong- 


et; and really it is not tobe deſctibed 
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Maj 
what an effect it has, or what varie 
of tones are heard, from every qua. 
ter round, according to the differelt 
form of the land and woods from 
which the ſound 1s returned. 

But to bring our ſtranger from th, 
water to the Find, and give him ; 
view of the lake from upper ground 
from whence water is always mot 


agreeably teen ; I ſhould chule to place 


him, at about two miles diftance, 
the ſummit of lord Kenmare's deer. 
park, from which the eye can reach 
to every corner of the lower lake 
(for there is an upper lake, thougt 
leſs, not without its beauties) and he 
will there be entertained, at one view, 
by every thing that plain and mourn: 


tain, wood or water, in all the yai: 


ous forms that art or nature has 
diſpoſed them, can exhibit, or (ye 
might almoſt ſay) the warmeſt inn. 
gination can repreſent The Chineſe 
man of taſte will fee himſelf outdone 
by the hand of nature, and confelz 
that he can contrive nothing by the 


rules of his art (I beg his pardon for 


the word, as rules would dilgrace 
him) that could fo well ſhew nature 


in her decay and deformity, as is here 


carelefly ſcattered about among the 
faireſt landſcapes, a lover of beauty 
can conceive. One part, indeed, here 
ſerves for a foil to the other, and if the 
ſaid uncreating genius, who, in im- 
tation of the Chineſe, (of whom he 
knows nothing) will have every thing 
to be uſeleſs and deformed, means 
thereby to make us in love with eren 
thing but his own works; he will then 


_ juſtly merit that approbation and 


praiſe from men of ſenſe, that is nov 
laviſhed on him by fools onty, or, at 
beit, by taſteleſs men of vanity. and 
fortune. 3 


The projector who lays out forel 


and gardens, and would have à beau 
ſtronger or ſofter ſound, from every 
hill and iſland about them. It has 


tilul reſult of the whole, may here 
find a better model to follow than i! 


can work out for himſelf from all he 


| has ſeen or can imagine. 


The park, where we now are, hi. 


both natural and artificial beauties 
th. 
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1764. 
at are not to be paſſed over unnotl- 
ced. The noble owner, before-named, 
has aſſiſted nature by art, where only 
it was wanted, and varied a ſcene that 
was too uniform before; and though 
extremely beautiful, had it been in 
apy carpet countty, yet had too 
| mach of the ſameneſs of rock work, 
that is ſeen every where about it, on 
near as well as diſtant proſpects. 

I bere is a large plain on the ſum- 


mit, which his lordſhip found covered 


with huge ſtones, half out, and half 
uin the earth; and judging it an im- 
poſſible taſk to remove them entire, 
| contrived, at very little expence or 
trouble, to break them even with the 
ſurface of the ſod, and finiſhed a lawn, 
as even and verdant as a bowling- 
green. It was done by making a ſmall 


fire on every ſtone, which, being of 


the blue kind, eaſily broke in pieces, 
when heated, by one blow of a 
ſiedge. 5 

As you look down, are ſeen, on all 


ſides, copſes encloſed among paſture. 


nelds. : | 
Te be continued, with a deſcription of 
Kilorglin grozto ] 
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Some Account of the Mohawk Indians 


lately arrived in Dublin. W. ith the 
Figure of TROSOGHROGA, one of 
thoſe celebrated Warriors, taken from 
the Life. a 1 


THESE Indians came over from 


4 New-York, in the brig Otter, 


captain Magee ; they landed at Drog- 
heda, and arrived at Dublin, in their 
way to London, in the month of April 
lait; where they were ſeen by the 
earl and counteſs of Northumberland, 
moſt of the nobility and gentry, many 
othcers of the army, and, among 


ocherg, by the captains F rench and 


Townſend, of the 22d regiment. of 


foot, who have certified, that they Were 


perſonally acquainted with them in 
America. It 1s ſaid, they are the firſt 
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that they came over merely to gratiſy 


both ſerved with the Britiſh troops, 
and bear honourable teſtimonies of 
the blood they ſhed in the cauſe of 


a coarſe linen ſhirt, with ruffles; a 


their necks are hung ſilver gorgets and 


 kins, which are of a brown colour. 


' 1onawks that ever viſited Europe; and 
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a curioſity of ſeeing the Britiſh domi- 
nions in this quarter of the world. 


Their country lies between New Vork 9 


and the lake Ontario. 
The elder of thefe Mohawks is 


| 
named SYCHNECTA. He is brother e | 


to the famous captain Jacobs, another | 
Indian, who ſignalized himſelf in the 
late war. He is about 32 years of age, 
5 feet 8 inches in heighth, and ap- 
pears more formed for ſtrength than 
agility. TROSOGHRO GA, the young- 
er of them, whoſe figure is annexed, 
is upwards of 21 years of age, nearly 
5 feet 10 inches in heighth, aCtive, 
ſtraight, and well proportioned. They 


Britain, to which the Mohawk Indians, 
in particular, have been always well af- 
fected. | 


Their dreſs principally conſiſts of 


looſe woollen cloth or blanket, in 
which they wrap themſelves up, 
ſomewhat like the Highlanders; a 
kind of woollen ſpatterdaſhes; and a 
pair of very neat deer ſkin ſhoes, with 
limber foals. Their heads are bald, 
except a lock or tuft of hair on the 
crown, which is tied up with feathers, 
and falls behind in no ungraceful man- 
ner; there are beſides ſome trinkets 
faſtened to this lock, and brought to 
the front. To their ears, which are ſlit, 
are hung ſeveral rings, feathers, and 
other ornaments; and even their noſes 
are not exempt from then. Round 
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medals, ſtrings or belts of wampum, 
&c. and their arms and wriſts are bound 
with plates or claſps of the ſame metall. 
Their heads, faces, and necks, are 4 
ainted with red, intermixt with 
aA black. Unencumbered with 
breeches, they, now and then, diſco- 
ver the natural complexion of their 
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Each of theſe Indians is furniſhed 
with a tomahawk, a ſcalping knife, 
1 a bow 
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a bow and arrows, a pouch or knap- 
ſack, and fome other neceſſaries of 
leffer note. The tomahawk is like an 
axe, with a tube in the handle, and 
ſerves, indifferently, the purpoſes of 
deſtruction and ſmoaking ; as alſo for 
keeping a regiſter of their ſcalps and 
priſoners, the number of which are 
hieroglyphically marked on the handle. 
The ſcalping knife conſiſts of a plain 
bone handle, with a long blade, point- 
ed like a dagger; this is hung by the 
ſide, in a leathern caſe, curiouſly 
wrought with porcupine's quills, the 
work of their ſquas or wives, The 
bow and arrows, (which they manage 
with great dexterity, but are grown 
into diſuſe ſince the introduction of 
fire arms among them) are very ſimple, 
and deſerve little notice. But the 
pouch or knapſack, which is to carry 
their tobacco and proviſions, is worthy 
of attention, being made of a fine Ot- 
ter's ſkin, dreſſed with the head, feet, 
nails, and hair on it. | 

One of theſe ſavages, ſeeing a lady, 
in a riding habit, paſs by on horſeback, 
| ſurveyed her with great attention, and 
being aſked by the interpreter, what he 
thought of her? replied, with a ſignifi- 
cant nod and ſhrug of the ſhoulders, 
&« Methinks, thoſe half men and half 


women have but little modeſt ware to 


diſpoſe of.” 


The Mohawks, in general, are 


ſomewhat remarkable in their perſons ; 
they much eſteem a very broad flat fore- 
head, which they take care to give their 
children, by binding hard on that part 
a plate of lead as ſoon as they are born, 
and letting it lye on as long as it is 


neceſſary for that purpoſe. Their 


noſtrils are large and open ; their eyes 


ſmall, but quick and piercing; their 
ears large, &c. Their cruelty of 


/ 


ſcalping their enemies is probably ow. 


ing to long cuſtom amongſt them, and 
the baſe inſinuations of thoſe who ma 
have an influence over them; but 
where they have had the advantage of 
different inſtruction, there are many 
inſtances of their diſcovering a different 
diſpoſition. | 

Of the ſeveral nations of Iroquaiz, 


the Mohawks are not the leaſt confi- 


derable. As a body, they have kept 
faith with the Engliſh ever fince we 
firſt knew them, which is near 100 
years; and as a proof that they are 
not without notions of honour, we 
ſhall add a recent * fact. When fix 
Catawba deputies, under the care of 
colonel Bull, went, by permiſſion, 


into the Mohawks country to fue for 


peace, they found the fix nations ſo 
much exaſperated, that they were in 
fear for their perſons, and apprehended 
they ſhould be killed 1n their way back 
to New York; which being made 


known to the Mohawk chiefs, one of 


them, by order of the council, made 
this ſpeech to the Cataw bas: 


Strangers and Enemies, 


© While you are in this country 


blow away all fear out of your breaſts; 
change the black ſtreak of paint on 
your cheek for a red one; and let 
your faces ſhine with bear's greaſe: 
you are fafer here than if you were at 


home. Ihe fix nations will not defile 


their own land with the blood of men 
that come unarmed to aſk for peace. 
We ſhall ſend a guard with you, to. 
ſee you ſafe out of our territories. 80 
far you ſhall have peace, but no far- 
ther. Get home 'to your own coun- 
try, and there take care of yourſelves; 
for there we intend to go and kill 
you.” LM. OO e | 
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SY The deſcription of the county of Waterford, intended far this month's publica- 


tion, came tu und two late, but will certainly be given in our next. 


* See London Chronicle, Vol, XV. page 348. 
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The NoxTH BRITOx, Ne 5. 
Saturday, April 28, 1764. 


If the Scotch are permitted to invade 
all military as well as civil F mploy- 
ments, to what Fate may not Englith 
liberty ſoon be deſtined! RALEIGH. 


I is, on every fide, agreed, that 

the moſt unworthy of all beings 18 
an ungrateful man ; trom whence it 
neceſſarily follows, that the moſt 
worthlefs of all adminiſtrations is an 
ungrateful miniſtry. If I had an im- 
menſely rich father-in-law, who, dy- 
ing, bequeathed me the whole of thoſe 
jiches, in prejudice to an own and on- 
ly ſon, then labouring under the ut- 
moſt diffculties to maintain himſelt in 
the ſphere of life he was born to move 


moſt ungrateful wretch if I did not 
permit the unfortunate heir, to divide 
with me that fortune which the barba- 
rity of an unnatural parent had depri- 


ved him of? but if this unhappy half- 


alſo, thoſe, and the families of thoſe, 
who (in full confidence of being repaid 
at the death of that parent) had gene- 
rouſly . contributed to his ſupport, 
ſhould I not be the moſt inhuman as 
well as ungrateful monſter alive, if I 
not only refuſed the diſcharge of ſuch 
debts, but even ſpurned the creditors 
with a Scottiſh cruelty and contempt 


muit be anſwered in the affirmative. 

We will now conſider the other 
point. Let us ſuppoſe a nation redu- 
ced, by the ignorance and corruption 
of lome of the members of the admi- 
niltration, to the very brink of ruin: 
et us imagine a man endowed with an 
extenſive genius, ſtarting up in this ca- 
lamitous moment, and by virtue of his 
moſt extraordinary talents, rouſing, 
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in, ſhould I not be juſtly reckoned a 


brother of mine, was, beſides, highly 
in debt, and in his ruin were involved, 


toralking it? J believe theſe queſtions 
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and animating his fellow ſubjeQs to 
ſuch a pitch of patriot ardour, as to 
reſcue his country from deſtruction, 
and raiſe her power to a ſummit ſhe 
never yet aſpired to: in this glorious 
ſituation, let us conceive a ſet of envi- 
ous ſtateſmen, with the ungrateful 
wretch, deſcribed before, at the head of 
them, forming a cabal to drive this ſavi- 
our of the kingdom from the helm ; an 


having wickedly effected it, timidly ne- 


gotiating a peace, that retained but a 
moiety of the advantages, and ſullied 
the honours, acquired by the war. Muſt 
not ſuch an adminiſtration—as well in 
reſpect to the upright miniſter himſelf, 
as to that providence which bleſſed all 
his endeavours with fucceſs—be deem- 
ed the mott ungrateful adminiſtration 
in the world? And yet, if after ſuch 
war, they ſuffered. the inſtruments of 


theſe amazing benefits—the fſoldiery 


4 


and ſailors who had faced death and 


danger, in a thouſand ſhapes, to attain 
them—to be neglected, deſpiſed, and 


ill treated, would not ſuch a behaviour 


in the miniſtry be a moſt inhuman ad- 
dition to that ingratitude? here alſo, 
believe the anſwers muſt be in the af- 
firmative. Theſe, then, are the ſtri- 
king pictures of a truly ungrateful man, 


and a truly ungrateful adminiſtration ; 
and, for the honour of human nature, 


I fincerely with they could never be re- 
alized. | | 


From general obſervations let us now 


deſcend to particulars. As to the un- 
grateful 'man, whoever he is, and 
whereyer he exiſts, I leave him to the 
ranklings of his own wicked heart. In 
regard to the other point, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that the affairs of Eng-. 


land bear ſome finall reſemblance 


to this feigned portrait of an un- 
grateful adminiſtration. We were 
certainly bereaved of all conſequence 
as a nation, and reduced almoſt below 
contempt, when Mr. Pitt was called 
to the reins of government. By his 

unequalled 
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pnequalled talents, and animated mea- 
ſures, ſeconded by the conſequent re- 
newed brayery of our armies and navies, 
we not only emerged from ſhame and ru- 
in, but roſe ſuperior to all oppoſition. At 
this intereſting period, Mr. Pitt was 
forced from that power, which he had 
held with ſo much honour to himſelf, 
and ſo much advantage to the nation. 
A peace ſucceeded utterly inadequate 
to the fortune of the war; and fince 
the completion of that peace, neither 
the army nor the navy ({0:1e favourite 
{ndividuals excepted) have been treat- 
ed with that gratitude which their 


great exploits indubitably entitled them 


: J have heretofore dedicated three 


papers entirely to the cauſe of the Ma- 


Fines ; the hard caſe of the common 
ſoldiers and faijors, I have pointed out 


on various occaſions; but though ſome 
few good effects have followed, yet 


little is to be expected from men, 


whoſe diſpoſitions are contaminated 


with even a ſingle grain of ingratitude. 
believe there does not exiſt, in the 


 apnals of any country, ſuch a ſcanda- 


Jous, infamous, ungrateful diftributi- 


on of prize money, as that of the Ha- 
vannah. Suppoſing the miniſtry to 


have no hand in ſettling this circum- 


ſtance, that gives them no excuſe. If 


the merits of the captors were une- 
qually eſtiwated, and the ſpoils of the 


enemy. unequally divided (and who, 
hut the intereſted, fo inhuman to diſ- 


ute it?) it was certainly the duty 
for me repeat it—the duty of the ad- 
miniſtration, to ſee the ſufferers right- 
ed; and a ftrong mark of a defect of 


1 


gratitude in them, that they did not. 


With what degree of ardour, in any fu- 
ture war, canweexpectanarmyand fleet 
te befiege a citadel, to march up to a 
breach, or lay before a battery, if the 
riches of the place, when carried, are 


to become, in a manner, the ſole pro- 


Pei ty of two perſons only ? is it left to 
the private men to fight for tame a- 
lone 2 ſurely that ſhouid be the more 
immediate motive of their generals and 
adwirals! let me, however, doto much 


juſtice to Sir George Pococke, as to 
acquaint my readers, that he wa; 
willing to have very conſiderably lef- 
ſened his ſhare, had the ſame ſtep been 
agreed to elſewhere : nor can I drop tlis 
particular article, without informin 
them, that the commanders of the ſue- 
ceſsful expedition againſt the Manillas, 
have been generouſly content with leſs 
than half the proportion of the Havan- 
nah diſtribution. 3 

The ingratitude, the tyranny under 
which the officers of the army, and 
Pane the ſubalterns, labour, 

ave been, frequently, my ſubjects; 


but (I do not know how it is) theſe 


monſters are of ſuch a hydra- like na- 
ture, that as faſt as their ungenerou; 


and arbitrary practices are expoſed, 


others are continually ſpringing up, in 
a tenfold abundance. But whilit the 
defpotic-tempered Scots are permitted 
to enjoy ſo large a ſhare of command 
in the army, theſe things will be as 
they are. There is hardly a Scottiſh 
captain, but (as far as he is able) is a 
petty Nero. As Scotchmen rife in 


rank, ſo they riſe in power to hurt. 
The colonel out-neros Nero ; and the 


general „ 

** out-herods even Herod.“ 

I know, however, two or three excep- 
tions to this general rule, and theſe 
exceptions are miracles in nature. 

I ſcarce need mention the ignorance 
of ſome $cotch commanders ; it is too 
notorious to be deſcribed : but it 1s, 


nevertheleſs, not the characteriſtic of 


the whole. For inſtance : there is a 
general in being, whoſe atchievements 
in America will be the topic there 


e „ 


tracted globe; 


nor will his exploits in Portugal be for- 


gotten, whilſt count de la Lippe is in 
exiſtence to relate them. The Scotch 
generals, too, are remarkable tor con- 
quering the foe, only with the inſtru- 
ments for writing. One of theſe, 1 
remember 1n the 1 war, being en- 
gaged in a campaign againſt the row 
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1764. 1 
mon enemy, carried from England with 
him, or imported afterwards, tor his 
own uſe; one hundred of Clarke's 


| Edinburgh inkhorns ; ten gallons of 


black ink; four of red ditto for the 
columns ; ten reams of paper; one 
thouſand quills 3 4 cheſt of powder of 
pounce ; fifty rulers ; the liſt of the 
army; and an almanac ; which made 
up the ſum total of his military imple- 
ments. This ſingular eircumſtance was, 
{me time after, very wittily ſatirized by 
general T — Lady 5 
happening to put on a black ſattin ri- 
ding habit,“ take care of yourſelf z my 
lady, lays the general, and change 
vour dreſs, for * KMM is to call 
here this morning, and 'tis odds but 
he'll take you for one of his ink bot- 
tles, and carry you off; and fo I ſhall 
be a wife out of pocket.“ 5 
cannot conclude, the paper of to 
day, better than with the following 
genuine letter. 


7» te NORTH BRITON. 
TERS 5 


Am a ſoldier of fortune, and en- 
tered the ſervice at a time of life 


(cighteen) when my hopes were ſan- 


gulne, and my ambition high. I ſoon 


found that occaſions for ſignalizing 


one's-lelt were not to be commanded, 
and being altogether unqualified for in- 
trigue, my ambition ſubſided; and 1 
reduced my hopes to the attainment of 
a gentech proviſton, by gradual promo- 
tion in my proper turn. But, even 


thus moderated, my expectations be- 


came, 10 a few years, clouded, by the 
prepolterous advancement of a Scotch 
child (Elliot) to the rank of captain, 
On this alarming ftroke, I naturally re- 
fceted, “ to what purpoſe ſhould [ 


continue an aſſiduous application for 


*nprovement in my profeſſion, if the 
expected fruits of my labours are to be 
conterred on unpracticed infancy ?” 
however, the {pirited interpoſition of 
de North Bricon ſoon quieted my 


A: the child loſt his commiſſion; 


he North Britsn. „ 


and the bright pfoſpect of preferment 
was once more laid open to officers 6 
ſervice. Alas, it was too enchanting 
to be real! the viſionary ſcene is va⸗ 
niſhed! a recent, ſimilar inſtance (at 
tended with circumſtances infinitely 
blacker) has thrown a ſhade upon gut 


hopes again; the atrocious attempt . 


has been renewed with ſucceſs : ard 
our rights have been raviſhed froni us 
as before. 6 | 

A certain Scotch lieutenant colonel; 
who has long commanded the —==th 
regiment, procured a pair of colours 
in it, about a year ago, for a child of 


his, ſcarcely twelve years old: The 


regiment being then abroad, was n 
the old eftabliſhuent of ten companies: 
On its late return the lad was reduced; 
as youngeſt enſign, to half-pay ; but; 
to the confuſion of the enſigns, this 
ſchool boy has juſt now vaulted ovef 
them a lieutenant. It remains to tell 
you, by what means this extraordinary 
promotion was effected. One of the 


| lieutenants, being abſent from quat= 
ters, on leave, and prolonging the ap 


pointed time of his return, the colonel 
wrote to him in very harſh, uhmannet= 
ly, and unperious terms. This; inti⸗ 


midating, or diſguſting him—perhaþs 


both—he expreſſed a defire of __ 
on half- pay. From that moment bu 
lying gave place to careſſing; and it 
was ſoon agreed between them, that he 


(the lieutenant) ſhould have for His 


commitlion four hundred pounds afd 
little maſter's half-pay. The affair 


was kept a profound ſecret from the 


enſigns, and all the other officers at 
quarters; however, by way, I ſuppdſe; 
of preferving appearances, the liente- 
nant was allowed to propoſe it to the 
officer who had been reduced as youing- 
elt lieutenant ; but, then, his anfwer 
was required at to ſhort a warning (not 
above a day, I think) that he had not 
time fo conſult his friends: without 
whoſe concurrence he could not un- 
dertake to'do any thing of the king. 


The matter was then hurried tp in 


favour bf young *, whoſe father, 


curing 
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cunning though dull, perſuaded the provide for. Pray, fir, what is your 
lieutenant, that it would be in vain to opinion of the extent of the 23d ar- 
offer it to any of the enſigns, on the aſ- ticle of the 15th ſection of the articles 
ſertion, that none of them could afford of war, wherein it is provided that 
the ſtipulated conditions; than which Whatſoever commiſſioned officer 
nothing could be more falſe. Moſt of ſhall be convicted, before a general 
them not only could, but would have court martial, of behaving in a ſcan- 
given even more, to have avoided the dalous, infamous manner, ſuch as iz 
inortification of ſeeing a junior, and unbecoming the character of an officer 
he a child too, thruſt over their heads: and a gentleman, ſhall be diſcharged 
aud what heightens the injuſtice is, from the ſervice?” Would this af. 
the eldeſt enſign is almoſt proverbially fect the c 12 

remarkable for being a careful, diligent, The North Briton would have once 


knowing where theſe things may ſtop authorities between the king and 2 
for the colonel has other children to ſenate, 


N 
” 
4 

N 

; 

1 


bu. good officer. It has, I know, been proclaimed through all England, the and 1 
+ inſinuated, that the enfigns could not infamy of ſuch an action; and if he whe! 
44. A provide the enſign's half-pay, but no- has not loſt his ſpirit, he will now make freqt 
3 thing could be more eaſy. The colo- the barbarity of this proceeding re- been 
'F Hg nel himſelf, indeed, expoſed the falla- found wherever the Engliſh language ſtruc 
\þ cy of this argument; for, on an en- is underſtood. Thus it may poſſibly adm 
1 ſign's intimating an inclination to go reach the fountain of juſtice, and the lam 
WR. out on half-pay, he ſent word to him, guilty, if not otherwiſe puniſhed, he race 
kx "Wh that if he (the colonel) was diſap- obliged to relinquiſh his prey; which, to pt 
. pointed in another thing he had in view as it muſt be attended with the loſs of whit 
13: "808 for his boy (meaning, as appears, the four hundred pounds, will, to a man wat 
1.00 lieutenancy ; for it was whilſt the bar- of ſuch a caſt, be a very heavy inflic- Þ 
147.08 gain was in agitation) he would give tion. | = | tutic 
is "RY 45 the difference between young Permit me, ſir, to finiſh with three lels 
1 maſter's half- pay and his full: which lines from that celebrated ſatiriſt (for I An 
14230 had he done, no gentleman would cannot call him poet) Dr. Donne. affa 
1 have complained, notwithſtanding the « Greateſt and juſteſt ſoy'reign know Gre 
14-00 tender age of the child renders him in- you this? head can know, Per! 
Le capable of duty. | % Alas, no more than Thames calm brat 
"i 1 ; 4 In whatever light we view this ac- © Whoſe meads his waters drown, or my 
#410 tion, it is ſtill big with baſeneſs. Muſt corn Oer flow!“ liſt 
1 nat ſuch conduct weaken his majelty's Lam, | mo! 
i 1 ſervice ? Figure to yourſelf, Mr. North MR. NORTH BRITON, tha! 
10 7 Briton, the preſent condition of that Your moſt humble ſervant, al 
1 0 ; the dejection of the enſigns at 5 e. pre 
1 N ſuch an heinous outrage ; the appre- 1 . con 
{4-84 henſion of the lieutenants, (all, ex- N 8 Ctat 
16 cepting the boy in queſtion, veterans, Je NORTH Briton, Ne 96. wy 
„ and gentlemen born) that his next ſtep be 
[i is 1 may be over their heads ; and, finally, Saturday, May 53, 1764. to 
wil the grief and indignation of the ca- e 5 „ | Ho 
14 tains, leſt the oppreſſion under which Omne animi vitium tanto conſpectius in | ab 
Tal their friends and fellow ofacers ſuffer, 3 e UN 
1 hould be extended to themſelves; I Crimen habet, quanto major qui peccat pol 
19 ſay, fir, tor to yourſelf this true Labour. | TRY ny 
1 portrait of their ſituation, and let your . 5 PAX 

N 0 own feelings ſpeak the extreme cruel- \ UR wiſe anceſtors, by partition- rea 
{Hh ty cf their caſe. Nor is there any ing the legiſlative and executive * Y 
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1764. ; 
ſenate, in ſuch manner as is provided 
in the Englith conſtitution, have taken 
the moſt ſuperlatively proper meaſures 
to render our liberties permanent, that 
human wiſdom could contrive. It 
would be, therefore, as inconſiderate 
as treaſonable to attempt an alteration 
of the fundamental regulations which 
ſupport ſo noble a fabrick ; tending at 
once to confer on the monarch and the 
parliament a Juſtre unequalled in any 
other nation, and to preſerve the free- 
dom and property of the ſubject facred 
and inviolable. But, notwithſtanding, 
when we obſerve in our hiſtories, the 
frequent parricidal attacks that have 
been violently made on this elegant 
ſtructure, by corrupt and arbitrary 
adminiftrations, we cannot ſufficiently 
lament the degeneracy of the human 
race, nor be too anxiouſly wakeful 
to preſerve thoſe glorious diſtinctions, 
which our enemies are ever on the 
watch to deſtroy. 

But, excellent ſoever as our conſti- 
tution may be in theory, it is neverthe- 
leſs certain that it cannot be eternal. 
An everlaſting viciſſitude prevails in all 
affairs of this ſublunary world! The 


Grecian and Roman conſtitutions are 


periſhed! thofe of every empire cele- 


brated in antient hiſtory are loſt ! we 


mult not, therefore, expect that Eng- 
liſmen will be free for ever. The 
moſt we can hope, on that head, 1s, 
that the age of ſlavery and chains ſtands 
at a conſiderable diftance from the 
preſent æra. The time, however, muſt 
come the mutability of things pro- 
chams it when our conſtitution, as 
note of other nations, muſt ceaſe to 
8 9990 . . 

„e; but whether it will degenerate in- 


10 a deſpotic ariſtocracy like that of 


Holland and Venice, or become an 
ablolute monarchy like France, has 
long been agitated in the ſchool of 
politics, though a queſtion utterly 
Inpoflible to decide. For my own 
part, it appears to me, that miniſterial 


fluence will give the firſt deadly 
| Itroke to our treedom ; and my reaſon 
ivr tus opinion is, that the power of 
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the miniſters of the crown has, of late, 
ſo enormouſly encroached on the rights 
of the republican part of the govern- 
ment, as already to have greatly weak- 
ened its foundation. | 

It is an undeniable fact, that the 


preſent miniſtry lay hold of every cir- 


cumſtance that favours an extenſion of 
their authority, and increaſes the num- 
ber of their dependants. Of this we 
have a very recent proof in their ordi- 
nance, relative to the public ſale of 
land upon the new-acquired iſlands in 


the Weſt-Indies. For, by virtue of 


this prece pt, although the beſt bidder 


conforms to every regulation appointed 


for the utility of the plantations, and 
the promotion of commerce, yet a 
power 1s reſerved to the crown—that 
is, to the favourite or premier—at the 


end of the year, either to eſtabliſh the 


purchaſe, or to declare the agreement 
void. So that, at that period, be the 
planter's abilities and merit never fo 
great, the miniſter may, at his pleaſure, 
deſpoil him of his eftate in favour of 


one of his raſcally minions ; or, per- 


haps, lay a private tax on his induſtry, 


by ſaddling ſome deſpicable tool upon 
the planter, who ſhall enjoy a fine cure 


ſhare of his profits. That this conſe- 
quence will happen I do not pretend to 
aſſert, but that it may occur, is too 
apparent to be diſputed : and when the 
complexion of our great men 1s con- 
ſidered, it cannot be very difficult to 
determine, whether it will or no. 


Whoever conſiders the highlander's 


leaning inclinations towards his coun- 


trymen and the Anglo-Scottiſh party, 
muſt certainly believe that this edictal 
ordinance was planned by him ; with 


the ſole view to put it into the power 


of the Scotch governor of thoſe iſlands 


to mark the political principles of the 


purchaſers ; ſo that the favourite may 
be able to expel from thence, every 


man who ſhall be found an enemy to 


him and his cauſe. I think I may 
ſafely affirm, that there 1s hardly 
any propoſition in Euclid more clear 


than this deduction. But was I even 
| | miſtaken - 
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miſtaken in ſo probable a ſuppoſition, 
it no way clears this regulation from the 
ſentence of diſcouraging and unjuſt. 

ls it conſiſtent with equity that a 
man ſhould be liable to be deprived of 
a plantation fairly bought, and impro- 
ved by a twelvemonth's labour, of him- 
ſelf, his ſervants, and ſlaves ? Though 
the value of the improvements, as eſti- 


mated by a jury, ſhould be given, 


together with the original coſt, 
it could not be deemed a ſufficient 
compenſation. When men make a 
purchaſe of ſettlements, their great 
view is, to ſecure to themſelves a com- 
fortable, if not an affluent retreat, in 
old age. Will it be a ſpur to their en- 
deavours that this end may poſſibly be 
defeated, by a miniſterial reſumption of 
their plantations at the end of the year? 
Beſides, we all know what value each 
of us put upon our own labour, and 
the fruits of our own induſtry. A 


jury will not, a jury cannot be ſuppo- 


ſed willing to rate our. improveinents 
in the ſame manner : ſo that where 
a ſettlement, is reſumed the diſappoint- 
ed owner muſt part with his purchaſe 
at a price much below his own opinion 
of its worth : the abatement (I had 
almoſt ſaid alienation) of affection; 


the diſcontent, that muſt naturally fol- 


| low, may be eafily conceived. Others 


may be conſiderable loſers through the 
miſapprehenſion, or injuſtice of jurors. 
At beſt, a reſumption in any caſe, will 
be conſequent of a loſs of a year of the 
planter's life; becavſe'it will oblige him 
to render to another that ſpot, which 


had engaged his attention for a twelve- 


month, in making it convenient for 
himſelf. To theſe arguments may be 


added, that the increale of inhabitants, 


will increaſe the value of the land at 


the end of the year, even though it had 


undergone no improvement at all. 


Under ſuch regulations, then, that 


lay the purchaſers at the mercy of the 
miniſter, who can we ſuppoſe will be 
thoughtleſs enough to become fo ? 
No wiſe man, I thould think, would 


venture to bea buyer, unleſs he was 
jure of having his bargain confirmed! 


The North Briton. 


May, 


and,notwithſtanding the plauſible they 
of impartiality, in putting the ſettle. 
ments up to public ſale, it is worth re. 
marking, from hence, that this ordj. 
nance is evidently calculated for the 
certain advantage of miniſterial mini. 
ons only. I believe, when the mini. 
try reflect on my having mentioned a 
jury as the eſtimators of the worth of 
any plantation they may chuſe to fre- 
ſume, they cannot poſſibly charge me 
with a want of candour ; becauſe, | 
can no where find, that ſuch a method 
has been actually ſettled. No, the 
will of the miniſter, for any thing ! 
can perceive in the ordinance to the 
contrary, may be the only eſtimator ; 
yet, as there 1s no other legal way of 
determining the value of property hut 
by a jury, I could not tuppoſe they 
intended to deviate therefrom. 

The enormous 1mpropriety of this in- 
judicious edict, its tendency to ſetve 
the baſeſt m-n-{—1 purpoſes in favour 


of the Scotch, tufhciently declares the 


ſtill amazing influence, the partial, 
overbearing, and oppreſſive ſpirit of 


him, who, behind the ſcenes, forms 


ſuch glaringly unjuſtifiable precepts! 
and fully accounts for that unive: ial 
diſlike, which the wiſeſt and beſt of 
the people every day ſhew to thoſe deſ- 
tructive meaſures that hourly ſpring 
from the ſame fountain. 

The leading man, it ſeems, is taking 
every ſtep to throw our plantations and 
trade into the hands of his own faction 
alone. Can any real Engliſninan be 
ſatisſied with ſuch an unequal partition 


of favours? is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe 


the people, in general, can approve of 


ſuch a conduct? or is it poſſible that 
they ſhould! can they be delighted at 


the glaring behaviour of France and 


Spain? or can they efteem the inirac-. 


tive building of a fort on the iſland of 
St. Pierre a matter of joy? will the 
diſmiflion of ſuch a general as Conway 
admit of gladneſs? or will any of the 
acts, or rather blunders of adminittrat!- 
on, engage the kingdom to mention the 


a . DA I” . * : 
names of her miniſters with that reſpec: 


which ſhe beſtows on a Pitt, a Pratt, 
| a Temple, 
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a Temple, and a Devonſhire? Lord 
Halifax has, indeed, in {cme things, 
merited our warmeſt applauſes but, in 
fact, the highlander is ſtill at the helm. 
All argninents to the contrary are moſt 
fallacious. A late anecdote, relative 
to the appointment ot an attorney 
general for one of the ceded colonies, 
proves at once the power of the thane 
and the real opinion an Halifax enter- 


tains of Scottith governors. The in- 
 terceilion of the governor, with the 


carl of Halifax is requeſted, for the 
polt of attorney General Alas! that 
could not be, „he had no intereſt 
with his lordſhip, even in the nomina- 
tion of places within his own govern- 
ment.” But, an introduction to the earl 
of B—, however, the governor could 
eaſily effect. He did ſo. Mr. attor- 
ney paid his devoirs to the favorite, 
his interpoſition was too powerful to 


be reſiſted, and the Scottiſh governor's 


Scottiſh attorney had the place in 
queſtion. This anecdote fully ſhews 
us the Engliſh miniſter acting up to 


his character; the highlander to his. 


Would to heaven the one had ever done 
ſo, the other never! | | | 


The adviſal of the diſmiſſion of a 


brave and honeſt general, at a time that 


no enquiry into the occaſion of it could 
immediately follow, was the meaneſt, 
pitiful, cowardly trick that any miniſ- 
ter could eas deviſe or recom- 


mend. To adviſe the diſmiſſion of a 


military man for an act not mili- 
tary, and that act, too, an exertion 
of the moſt important badge of li- 
berty we have left, was a piece of 
behaviour in the Scot almoſt below the 
>cot himſelf. Does the arrogant favo- 
rite think a time of ſcrutiny will never 
come? Alas, what a miſtaken imagina- 
tion! The ſwifter his career, the 
looner his journey will end. In 
the nature of things the diſtance can- 
not be great when every evil the nation 
has experienced, from the commence- 
ment of the treaty with France to the 
adviſal of Conway's diſmiſſion, will be 
amply accounted for. 


dhe indignities we labour under are 
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expoſed in this paper, by which the 


fected, which has thrown ſo much diſ- 


ſuch, as the very miniſter of a dey of 
Algiers would not dare to offer or ad- 
vite ; how then can it be ſuppoſed that 
the ſpirited Engiiſh—the beſt ſubjects 
of the beit monarch in the world —will 
for ever tamely ſuffer a miniſterial ty- 
ranny, which even ſuch people could 


not brook with impunity? No, the 


hour will certainly arrive, when theſe 
things will be legiſlatively enquired in- 
to. When the many falſe ſteps, hitherto 


nation has been inflamed and terrified, 


will be fully examined. Enquiry will 


then be made, by what power that une- 
qua} diſtribution of places has been et- 


grace on the Engliſh, and ſo much 


wealth in the laps of the Scotch? The 


genius of this free kingdom will not 


always fleep. That ſpirit of liberty 


which has heretofore guarded the peo- 
ple's rights, and brought oppreflive fa- 
vourites to condign puniſhment, is not 
yet, and, I truſt, never will be, entirely 
bound in chains, or brought to pay ho- 
mage at the throne of ſilence. If an 
Engliſh fenator—let me go farther too 


—if an Engliſh ſoldier is to ſuffer for 


defending the ſubject's liberties, what 
is become of national gratitude? and if 


our tribunes dare not ſpeak their minds 
for fear of offending the Scottiſh par- 


ty, vrhat is become of our boaſted free- 
dom ?. If Engliſhmen were to bear with 
patience ſuch a mortifying ſtroke, ho- 
nour—and, with honour, all their high 
Immunities—would bid adieu to them 
for ever, But that will never be— 
honour commands them (and they will 


chearfully obey the injunction) to eſ- 


pouſe his cauſe who ſo materially ſuf- 
ters for theirs: public liberty muſt re- 


claim that freedom of ſpeech in her ſe- 


nate which has ever been her chief 
ſupport ; and gratitude will not permit 
them to view with indifference the un- 
deſerved diſgrace of one of her belt be- 
ne factors. 2 n he oe | 

It has, heretofore, always been ad- 


judged a ſatisfactory reaſon for debar- 


ing any miniſter the king's pretence and 


councils, that his perſon and conduct 
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were odious to the ſubjects. In the 
reign of Charles the ſecond, when the 
fate of Lauderdale, the Scotch miniſ- 
ter, was debated in the houſe of com- 
mons, this poſition was admitted, by the 
ſpeakers on both ſides, to be a fixed 
point in our conſtitution: and, I am 
ſure, every honeſt man, that has a real 
regard tor the quiet of his prince and 
the happineſs of this kingdom, will 
readily ſubſcribe to a political principle 
which cannot fail to ſhower down ſuch 
ſtreams of content on both. 3 

If this is juſt, and I own I think it is too 


_.ebyiouſly fo to be denied, it is eaſy to 


gueſs, what will, and what muſt be the 
end of a haughty favorite, whoſe daily 
ſtudy is to iritiate, and oppreſs; 
whole ſupreme pleaſure feems to be 
placed in adopting meaſures, which 
even a Briton, an Auditor, and a Plain 


Dealer were obliged to deſert, becauſe ' 


they found them too iniquitous to de- 
fend; and, finally, whoſe ultimate view 
is eaſily dilcovered to be, the aboliti- 
on of liberty, and the eſtabliſhment of 
deſpotiſm upon the ruin of our happy 
conſtitution. The fate of ſuch a mini- 
ſter, I ſay, may be eaſily foretold with- 
out the ſpirit of prophecy. He muſt 
like Lauderdale foon retire, or fall 


Iike**#*****ham : there is no medium: 


for, this nation 1s not now ripe, what- 


ever it may be ages hence, to bow its 
neck to regal, (were it offered) and 


much leſs to miniſterial ſlavery. 


The NoxTn Bxiron, Noe 97 


Saturday, May 12, 1764. 


« 4; it is the Privilege of the Legiſlature 


10 frame Laws, ſo is it their Duty ＋ 


regulate thoje avhich, in any Part, are 


apparently hurtful” 
| | ATTERBURY. 


MI. readers will remember, that in 


two or three late papers, I took 
no little pains to inveſtigate the evil 
conſequences of any farther reſtriction 
on the liberties of the preſs, and to ani- 
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Briton. 


May, 
mate them to a ſpirited, but legal, op- 
poſition, to any meaſures that might be 
taken for that fatal purpoſe. What 
were the anſwers of the miniſterial 
writers? Truly, © it was bellowing a- 
bout nothing. No ſuch ſtep was in 
agitation : none ſuch intended. It was 
a ſeditious intimation of my own; cal. 
culated with the infamous views, of 
raiſing uneceſſary fears amongſt the 
people, and weakening the creditof the 
preſent adminittration.” Theſe, and 
many equally poſitive aſſertions, of a 
ſimilar nature, were induſtriouſly pro- 
pagated as an antidote againſt my week- 
ly poiſon ; for in ſuch terms, I think, 
one of theſe corrupted hirelings had 
the effrontery to ſpeak of the North 
Now let the public judge 
between us. | 

The united ſtand made on ſeveral 
occaſions of late, by the Enpliſh (for 
the preſervation of thoſe immunities ſo 
gloriouſly conveyed to them by their 
anceſtors) though it may have reſcued 
them from preſent miniſterial chains, 
has unfortunately taught the ambi— 
tious Scots a leſſon, which, in the 
end, may bring eternal ſlavery on the 
teachers. Convinced: that the high- 
land- like impetuoſity of ruſhing ſword 
in hand tended to rouſe but not defeat 
the.enemy ; and that every attack up- 
on the birth-right of Engliſhmen, 
ſhould be carried on by flow degrees, 
and not by violence; by ſap and not by 
ſtorm ; our northern tyrants have, from 


neceſſity, reſolved to embrace a prudent 


circumſpeCtion in all their undertak- 
ings of this nature; and in every fu- 
ture attempt to abridge the liberties of 
ſo brave a people, to adopt the cool 
neſs of a Fabius, rather than the raſl- 

neſs of a Charles the twelfth. ©» 
The Scottiſh party were no fooner 
confirmed in the propriety of this poli- 
tical ſyſtem, but they were on the wing 
to put its deſtructive precepts into 
practice ; nor were they long without 
the happy opportunity of doing fo. The 
late detection of innumerable forgeries 
in the article of franks, gave them, un- 
der the ſpecious pretext of the public 
5 | | good, 


4 


1764. 
00d, the means of throwing, at once, 
a reſtraint upon the circulation of the 
preſs, and revenging themſelves on the 
moſt galling of all their antagoniſts, the 
North Briton. | 
[ had timely notice from a perſon of 
the firſt diſtinction, of the intended 
troke, and inſtantly exerted my utmoſt 
endeavours to ward off the blow. The 
depending, current proceedings of the 
legiſlature, are points of ſuch a ſacred 
and delicate nature, as ſcarcely to be 
touched upon with ſafety, even by a 
miniſterial writer ; but if I had been 
hardy enough to venture at any ſuch 
animadverſion, certain puniſhment 
would have attended my temerity. 
However, all I had a right to do, I did. 
I gave the alarm; I exhibited the ad- 
vantages ariſing from the preſs to the 
people; and I depicted the evil ten- 
dency of any reſtraint upon the liberty 
of ſuch a national bleſſing. What 
could I more? It awakened, indeed, 
the diſcerning few, but, unhappily, they 
were too weak in number, to prevent 
the ſucceſs of the project. The ſtab 
was given; and, moſt amazing! the 
wound it gave to the preſs, has not, yet 
ſo much as been complained of. 
By an act paſſed this laſt ſeſſions of 
parliament, entitled, © An act for pre- 
venting frauds and abuſes, 1n relation 
to the tending and receiving of letters 
and packets free from the duty on poſ- 
tage,” it is, amongſt other things, enact- 
ed, that all printed votes, or proceed- 
ings in parliament, or printed news- 


papers, ſent without covers, or in co- 
vers open at the ſides, ſigned on the 


outſide thereof by the hand of any 
member of parliament, in ſuch man- 
ner as hath been heretofore practiſed; 
or directed to any member at any place 
whereof he ſhall have given notice in 
_ wiiting to the poſtmaſter general, or to 
his deputy at Edinburgh or Dublin re- 
tpectively, ſhall paſs free of poſtage.” 
And alſo, That the clerks in the 
offices of his majeſty's principal ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, and certain officers in 
the office of his majeſty's poſtmaſter- 
zeneral, may continue to, frank ſuch 
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printed votes, and proceedings in parli- 
ament, and printed news papers, in the 
manner they have heretofore been ac- 
cuſtomed, provided they be ſent with- 
out covers, or in covers open at the 
ſides.” | | . 

It is likewiſe further enacted. that 
any officer employed under the poſt- 
maſter- general, ſhall have power to exa- 
mine and ſearch any packet ſent without 
a cover, or in a cover open at the ſides, 
in order to diſcover whether any other 
paper or thing whatſoever be incloſed 
or concealed in or with ſuch printed 
votes, proceedings in parliament, and 
printed news-papers; and in caſe any 


ſuch other paper, or thing whatſoever, 


ſhall be found in or with ſuch printed 
paper, or in caſe there ſhall be any 


writing, other than the ſuperſcription 
upon ſuch printed paper, or upon the 
cover thereof, the whole of ſuch pac- 


ket ſhall be charged with the duty of 
poſtage.“ 

Great a reſtraint as is here evidently 
laid on the circulation of the preſs, and 
of courſe (as I ſhall preſently ſhew) on 
the liberty of the preſs too, it is pretty 
remarkable, that not one advocate for 


our rights and privileges has hitherto 
advanced a ſingle word on that head; 


or, I believe, perceived the fatal conſe- 
quences to this bulwark of our free- 
dom, that are inevitably attendant upon 
the act before us! It is high time, 
however, that ſomething were faid ; 
and, in defiance of all Scottiſh oppreſ- 
fion, that ſomething ſhall be ſaid. _ 

Printed votes, proceedings in parlia- 
ment, and printed news-papers, are, 
indeed, allowed, by this law, ſtill to be 
ſent free, but all other printed papers 
whatever are abſolutely excluded. 
The clerks of the ſecretaries offices, the 
clerks of the roads, c. can now tranſ- 


mit, by the channel of the poſt, no 


amphlet, no periodical papers, no 
North Briton. If a country gentle- 


man is now defirous of reading any 


publiſhed matter, not contained in the 


printed votes, proceedings in parhia- 


ment, or the printed news papers, how 
is he now to procure them? The free 
| | conveyance 
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conveyance, by poſt, is, in a manner, 
ſtopped; and the charge of poſtage 


would amount to too enormous a ſum, 


for him to think of receiving them that 
way! What then is the alternative? 
Either to wait the flower, as well as ex- 
ceedingly expenſive method of carriage 
by coach or waggon, or elſe he muſl 
not read them at all. 9 
The printed pamphlets and periodi- 
cal publications—but more e 
the latter - uſually ſent free by the poſt, 
amounted to a very conſiderable num- 
per. This privilege, I will venture to 
aſſert, was the ſtrongeſt remaining pil- 
lar to the preſs; and, yet that impor- 
tant immunity is now nearly loſt! To 
expatiate on the benefits accruing to 
the community from pamphlets, and 
the ſtill greater advantages ariſing 
from periodical eſſays (on account of 
the frequency of their publication) 
would be a moſt unneceſſary taſk : 
they are too obvious to be diſputed. 
Any reſtraint, therefore, laid on the 


circulation of thoſe pamphlets and 


eſſays, is a ſtep towards depriving 


' the people of ſuch benefits and ad- 
vantages; and as a circulation of 


theſe pamphlets and eſſays is, alſo, 
the conſequent means of defraying 


the charges of printing them, what- 
ever tends to impede that circulation, 


ultimately ftrikes at the exerciſe, and, 
conſequently, the liberty of the preſs 
itſelf. For, if a writer has no hope of 
being indemnified in his printing-ex- 


pences, what encouragement has he to 


write? It cannot be reaſonably ex- 
pected, that he ſhould devote his time 
to the public ſervice, and impair his 
fortune beſides : neither can it be ſup- 
poſed, that the ſtationer and printer 


I know it may be urged, that coun- 
try centlemen may fill receive theſe 
particulars in franks. I know they 
may: but how will they accompliſh 
it 2 If franks enough for this purpoſe, 
were not to be procured before the 
law in queflion took place, I would 


ok, whether the attainment of them 
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ſign. 


May, 


can poſſibly be rendered more facil, 


now the members are obli 


det to write 
the whole of the ſuper 


cription of 


every letter themſelves? That frank; 


cannot be had as formerly 1s moſt cer. 
tain! and even if they were, that they 
would not be ſufficient to conyey al 
the pamphlets and periodical eſſays, 


required in the country, is evident 


from the great number of theſe articles 
that were ſent by the clerks of the 
roads, and ſecretaries offices, previous 
to the preſent ac. 

] believe, my readers, by this time, 
are ſo well convinced of the injur 
done to the liberty of the preſs by this 
law, that they muſt ſtand aſtoniſhed at 
its having paſſed with ſo little noiſe! 
In truth, the miniſterial ſcheme was ſo 


craftily planned, and fo warily con- 


ducted, that the penetration of a Ma- 
chiavel was requiſite to fathom the de- 
For my own particular part, | 
freely, acknowledge I had but an im- 
perfect idea of this truly miniſterial 
meaſure, even when J had peruſed the 


ordinance itſelf. No, I did not clearly ſee 
the extent and bulk of its power, till, 


in ſome degree, I had ſtaggered under 
its weight : for, though 1 defy the ut- 
moſt efforts of the Scot, totally to ſup- 


preſs the North Briton, yet no leſs than 


the weekly ſale into the country, 
of ſome hundreds of this paper, has 
been already prevented, by virtue of 
the preſent act. I dare appeal to the 
public offices, whether they have 


not fallen the whole of their uſual 
quantity: though that, indeed, was 


but ſmall in reſpect to the number 


conſtantly ſent in franks, and now o- 
bliged to be dropped on account of 
the great difficulty of procuring them. 
join in furniſhing materials 


But tke grievance of this act, ſo far 
as it affects the preſs, does not lie in its 


tendency to reſtrain the num ber of 


franks, ſo much, as in reſtricting the 


clerks of the ſeveral offices, from con- 


veying, free of poſtage, pamphlets, 
periodical eflays, or any printed paper 
whatever, otherwiſe than printed votes, 
proceedings in prrliament, and printed 
news-papers.. ' Becauſe, if the privi- 

lege 
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lege of ſending all kinds of printed pro- 
auctions had ſtill been continued to the 
clerks, the main object ſhould ra- 
ther have ſaid, the pretended object 
of this act, would have been equally 
anſwered, by the number of franks 
being equally limited; and at the 
ſame time the exerciſe and circulation 


100 of the preſs would have been much 
ticles leſs manacled (I fay much leſs, be- 
F the cauſe even A leſſening the quantity 
vious of franks is a manacle on the preſs, in 
ſome degree) as thoſe country gentle- 
time men, who uſed to recetye the produc- 
jury tions of the preſs, in franks, would, in 
"this tha caſe, have ſent their orders to the 
ed at clerks. —Let me not be miſunderſtood. 
ile! By ſaying that franks would have 
1 0 been equally limited, my meaning is, 


that, as thoſe franks which were uſed 


Con- 3 | Y . : 
Ma- in inclofing printed publications to the 
de. country, ſeldom, or never, contained, 


any written matter in them (being ge- 
nerally left with bookſellers, &c. fot 


publications) it would have been only 
changing the methods of conveyance ; 
from members franks, to thoſe of the 
clerks. So that thoſe who wanted 
franks for matters of buſineſs, or mere 
corteſpondence, would not have been 
u jot the nearer procuring them, if the 
_ Clerks had ſtill been entitled to the pri- 


155 vilege of ſending free any printed pa- 
> of per whatever. ; 5 | 
the Hence it is inconteſtably evident, 
St that ſo much of the clauſe, as reſtrains 
ſual the clerks from ſending to the country 


any other printed paper, than the votes, 
Kc. is a manifeſt reſtraint upon the 
prefs, without its adding one ſingle far- 


of thing 0 the revenue. A few queſti- 
5 ons will eaſily decide this point; and 
far then, ye miniſterial crew, how will ye 
11ts anſwer the forging of new chains to 
of letter the freedom of your country! 
the 1ſt, Were there not a conſiderable 


number of printed pamphlets, eſſays, 


vc. conveyed in members franks, be- 


tes, 3 f f 
ed vt tending all printed productions free, 
8 would not the orders for theſe things 


he North Briton. 


the ſole purpoſe of conveying printed 


fore the preſent act took place? 2dly. 
[t the clerks had retained the privilege 
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have then been transferred to the 
clerks? 3diy. Did got the clerks them- 
ſelves ſend a great many printed pam- 
phlets, periodical eſſays, &c. into the 


country, previous to the commence- 
ment of this law ? 4thly and laſtly, Will 


any of theſe things be now ſent, at the 
heavy expence of poſtage ?—The three 


frſt queſtions. muſt be anſwered in the 


affirmative: the laſt interrogation, ſure= 
ly, in the negative; for a ſingle North 
Briton, ſent by the poſt, if within four-= 


ſcore miles of the capital, would a- 


mount (excluſive of its original coſt) to 
ſix pence ; beyond that diſtance, eight 
pence ; and to Edinburgh and Dublin, 
one ſhilling ; and if we ſuppoſe it to be 


ſent in a cover, (which, as gentlettiet) 


uſually bind them up, muſt be done to 
keep them clean) one half more is ad= 


_ ded to the ſum. But if a North Brito, 


ſent by the poſt, ariſes to ſo much, 
what would a pamphlet amount to! 
No gentleman would venture the pitf= 
chaſe, even of a ſixpenny one, at, and 


after, the exorbitant rate of poſtage.=T _ 
know it will be wondered at that I have 


noticed the price of a North Briton, by 
the peſt, to Edinburgh; becauſe it is 


natural to imagine that the Scots would 


not have eſteemed it a ſeverity, though 
the conveyance of a North Briton had 
been actually enacted death to the fe- 
ceiver : but permit me to obſerve, that 


notwithſtanding they ſuffer, as it is, 


the pangs of death whenever they pe- 
ruſe it, yet ſuch is the curſe entailed 
upon their curioſity, they muſt read it 
too. | | 
It is abſolutely apparent; that the 
great addition which this act was to 
give to the revenue, was not the fole 
intent of thoſe who planned the miniſ- 


terial meaſure; No, it was nothing 


more than an angel's maſk upon the 
face of a fiend, big with the deſtructive 
purpoſe of ſhackling the exerciſe, the 
circulation, and concluſively, the liber- 


ty of the preſs. The addition to the re- 


venue would have ftood, in its full 
force, without the clauſe which reſ- 


trains the clerks from ſending, free of 
poſtage, any other printed paper than 
| . vo votes, , 
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(not e 
much of the. clauſe, as reſtiains the 
clerks of the public offices from ſend- 
ing, free of poſtage, any other printed 


votes, &c. &c: and, indeed, even if it 
would not, ſurely we had better been 
without the whole law, if we cannot 
enjoy its benefits unaccompanied with 
ſuch great diſadvantages. We enjoy 
them now at the peril of our freedom; 
and what is a ſaving of ſixty thouſand, 
or even ſixty million a year, if we can- 
not reap it but by lopping off a limb 
of our liberties, and ultimately endan- 
gering the whole body ! PN 

Upon the whole, as part of this act 
is ſo extremely injurious to the preſs, 
ſo exceedingly baneful to that bleſſing 
which is our greateſt ſecurity againſt 
tyrannical favourites and miniſters, I 
can ſcarce form a doubt but that every 


loyal, uninfluenced corporation and 


borough in England (the patriot city 
of London taking the lead) will inſtruct 


their repreſentatives to uſe their moſt 


e pela endeayours to effect a repeal 
tirely of the act itſelf, but) of ſo 


paper than votes, &c. &c. &c. 


276 ©; North Briton. | May, 


to deſerve) all public meaſures, is, 


ſtrained, without an open avowal of 


judgment of their utility and legality; 


cred and indiſcrutable, but in Eng- 


true that we have a right to our pre- 
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Saturday, May 19, 1764. 


Parce bonis, et perde malos, propone 


puuibuſque | 
Juſtitiam- 
LI OW thort-lived would our 

liberties have been, if an op- 


poſition to preſuming ſtateſmen was 


unwarrantable, becauſe (truly) the 
partial favor of a monarch had 
thrown the guidance of public affairs 
into their hands? or, indeed, what 


muſt have become of our freedom, 
long ago, if the cenſuring of miniſte- 


rial meaſures was, in any caſe, un- 
juſtißable? 

But happy i 
know, that unconſtitutional proceed- 


ings may, at all times, be conſtitutio- 
nally reſiſted; and that the nation in 


cumule I mean the bulk of the people, 


ſent happy conſtitution, it muſt be 


fend every part, and particle, of this 


PRO P. 


tection of thoſe privileges on which 
the ſafety of our lives and properties 


t is for us, that we well 


could not juſtly defend: becauſe we 
are ſuppoſed to be unqualified to dil- 


who form the real fountain of all ciyil 
authority—are always poſſeſſed of an 
original and indefeaſible right to judge 
the miniſters of the crown, their act; 
and ſchemes. The right the people 
have to review, examine, condenm 
or applaud (as they ſhall appear 


abſolutely, unalienable. It cannot be 
renounced : nor can the exerciſe of 
that ineſtimable branch of Engliſh 
liberty, be any way impaired or re- 


miniſterial tyranny. : 

The court doctrine, I know, is, 
that the people in general have not 
ſufficient abilities to ſcan the Cceſigns 
of government, and form a proper 
and, conſequently, have no right. to 
propagate any opinion Cconcernin 
them. This, indeed, might hold good 
at Conſtantinople, or at Venice, where 
every proceeding of ſtate, is, by their 
very laws, eſteemed an arcanum, ſa- 


land it is ſurely otherwiſe. If it be 


alſo true, that we have a right to de- 


conſtitution. We muſt, likewiſe, be 
eſteemed capable of comprehending 
when 1t is attacked, either covertly or 
openly, and may lawfully—nay it is 
our duty— whenever that circumſtance 
occurs, to fly to the relief and pro- 


depends. Without ſuppoſing the na- 
tion, in cumulo, to be poſſeſſed. of the 


power of conceiving when ſuch at- 
tacks are made on her liberties, and 
without imagining them well entitled 
to act conformably to ſuch a convicti- 
on, it would be entirely eluſory and 


deceitful; to admit our right to the 
whole of our conſtitution : For, in 


that caſe, we ſhould have a right to 
our conſtitution, and yet no right to 


it: Or, at any rate, a right which we 


cover 
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1764. 
cover when it is invaded; ſo that, in 
fact, our right to freedom would be a 
right we are not entitled to aſſert or 
preſerve; even though the under- 
ſtanding we have, was to aſſure and 
convince us, that public liberty was on 
the very eve of eternal diſſolution. 

If the capacity of the nation to 
judge of miniſterial meaſures, their 
tendency and propriety, is queſtioned, 
the admiſſion of their claim to / pig 
liberty muſt be a mere deluſion ; for it is 
plain, that ſuch a ſuppoſed ignorant 


nation could never exert, or protect,. 


that claim, againſt uſurping miniſters 


and tyrannizing favourites. To per- 


ſuade us, therefore, that we want 
abilities to comprehend the full extent 


of the movements of ſtate, or to diſ- 


cern when they are pointed againſt 
our freedom, 1s, indubitably, to main- 
tain, that we have no legal right to 


defend that freedom at all: Becauſe, 


from being incapable of perceiving 
when our liberty is infringed, we 
ought to take no ſteps towards its 
pretervation (palpable ſoever as the 
infringement may look) for fear any 
_ meaſure feemingy wrong, ſhould 
prove to be concluſively right. 
That ſuch a ridiculous doQtrine is 


utterly incompatible with the ſpirit 


ot our conſtitution is too ſelf evident 
to deny; with what face then can mi- 
niſterial ſycophants appear in the 
news papers (for the miniſter's late 
and only periodical paper, the Plain 
Dealer, is dead of the diſorder of not 
being read) bellowing againſt a right 
m the people, which they, in ſome 


degree, acknowledge, when they are 


ſpeaking even in behalf of the 
adminiſtration ? for, ſurely, it would 
be the abſurdeſt poſition imaginable 
to advance, that we have a right to 


praiſe a miniſter, but not to cenſure 


tim ; a power to applaud proceedings, 
but not condemn them ! | 

_ This point thus clearly ſettled and 

3 { . 
achuſted, I would aſk how it can be 
expected that the nation can filently 
nent to meaſures, which the very 
head of the court writers has at laſt 
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condeſcended to own (in the Gazet- 


teer) is © diſapproved of, by three 
fourths of the people?“ This, indeed, 
he ſays, alien Now a ſpirit of fac- 
tion, not a conviction of truth.” 
Who informed him fo? Not theſe 
three fourths of the people; they 
would ſcarce accuſe themſelves! Who 
then? the remaining fourth? I be- 
lieve not. He, and his Nee 
may, perhaps, have told themſelves 
ſo—and, till “ their hour is out,” let 
them think 1t . | 


« T's the curſe of fools to be ſecure.” 


Well, then, national principles, nati- 


onal opinions, national meaſures—for. 


ſurely thoſe principles, opinions, and 
meaſures, approved and adopted b 

three fourths (or to be nearer cath 
nineteen twentieths) of the people 


may be deemed ſuch—is, at laſt, con- 


feſſedly odious to the miniſtry. Is 
not the ſyſtem of government found- 
ed at the glorious revolution, ſettled 
upon this ſelf evident axiom, that free 
nations have a right to be governed by 
meaſures that are agreeable to the plu- 
rality of the people? And is not a de- 
viation from this fundamental revolu- 


tion principle, a declaring of war with _ 


the revolution itſelf; and a branding 
with the name of ſucceſsfyl rebellion, 
that patriot exertion to make us free 
for ever? In what light, then, ſhould 


we hold the miniſterial writers for at- 
raigning the opinion of the majority of 
the people ; or the members of the ad- - 
miniſtration themſelves, for obſtinately _ 


adhering to maxims loudly condemned 


by three fourths of the whole? 
In the reign of Charles the ſecond, 


when the earl of Shaftſbury, in ab- 
horrence of the court meaſures, 
withdrew from the miniſtry, and be- 
came a ſteady opponent of the party 


which then prevailed at N 
that nobleman and his affociates, 
were, almoſt univerſally, careſſed 
throughout the kingdom, while the 
flattering attendants of a weak favo- 


rite (the king's brother) were as ge- 
nerally deteſted ; on the principle, 
that this free nation was not to be ty- 
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rannized over, by a faction that at- 


tempted to miſlead the king; and op- 
preſſed, haraſſed, and pillaged his 
This was the avowed prin- 


people. 
ciple of Shaftſbury and his adherents; 
and this principle ſtill leads the whigs 
to the applauſes of their country- 
men. 1 

The tories then, as now, magnifi- 
ed the prerogative; and whenever 
the propriety of an hateful meaſure 
was impeached, they attempted to ſi- 
lence their opponents by aſking, whe- 
ther the diſpoſal of places, honours 
and power did not belong to the king ? 
and whether he was accountable to any 
of his ſubjects for the uſe he made, or 
ſhould make, of the high authority, 


veſted in him as ſovereign ? The whigs 


again, at that time as now, retorted, 
that his majeſty was not the party they 
contended with; that his miniſters de- 
ſerved all the blame, and were folely 
anſwerable, for every act of oppreſſion, 


exerciſed under the high ſanction of 


the royal name; that unpopular acts 
of ſtate were inſufferable in this king- 


dom; that the propriety of public 
| meaſures was to be decided from their 
popularity, and the voice of the peo- 
ple! that it tended to the worſt of 


purpoſes, to attempt, in a free coun- 


try, an arbitrary uſe of any authority, 


how legal ſoever; that the general 


ſenſe of the nation was the only teſt 


of the prudence of government ; and 
that their diſapprobation was too ap- 
parent to be denied. They evcn ad- 
ded, that an obſtinate perſeverance in 
ſuch unpopular meaſures muſt inevi- 
tably throw the kingdom into the 


ſtrongeſt convulſions. That they rea- 
ſoned moſt accurately was juſtified by 
the event! 2955 3 
Whoever views, with the eyes of 


impartiality, the ferment now, and 
for ſome time paſt, prevailing afl over 
the nation, muſt ſoon be convinced 


that the conduct of the ruling tories of 
the preſent day, is liable to equal cen- 


ſure. Wherever we turn our attenti- 
on, we meet the moſt clamorous ciſ- 
contents. The cyder counties, per- 


» 
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20 end? I will tell thein. 


May, 
haps, ſpeak their complaints moſt loud- 
ly, but the diſtracted ſtate of the whole 
nation ſufficiently proclaims the impro- 
ptiety of the reigning ſyſtem of mini- 
ſterial politics. Yet, in compliment 
to the public opinion, no variation 
from theſe proceedings has hitherto 
taken place. Where muſt this impoli- 
In the ine- 
vitable diſſolution of ſuch an unpopular 
acniniſtration. For, is that miracle to 
be expected, that three fourths of the 
kingdom, conſiſting of the wiſeſt, beſt, 
and moſt loyal of the people, will 
ſurrender up their judgments to court 
paraſites, tories, Scotch rebels, and 
oppreſſing pillagers? or ſhall we be ter- 
rified from aſſerting thoſe privileges 
under the houſe of Hanover, Which 
that illuſtrious family was choſen to 
maintain? No; that inviſible baſhaw, 
who poiſons his maſter's quiet, and 
whofe oppreſſions tempt his ſubjects 
to murders borcering almoſt on difloy- 
alty, cannot, with all its efforts, bring 


us to ſuch a flavith acquieſcence. 


Neither religion, law, nor reaſon, en- 


join us to ſilence on a topic ſo highly 


intereſting to our freedom as are the 


meaſures of government. The party 


who give occaſion for theſe com- 


plaints, and not the complainers, 


form that faction which diſturbs the 
kingdom's repote. The people cannot 
be quiet under the hourly blows their 
honour and intereſt receive from thoſe, 
who, from their offices and influence, 
ought to be the intrepid protectors of 
both. How can we obſerve; without 
exprefling an honeſt indignation at the 
infult, thoſe ſteps of the adminiſtration 
which throw all the power and wealth 
of the kingdom and her colonies, into 
the hands of miniſterial minions only! 
can it be any pleaſing reflection to Eug- 
lihmen that the fir commiſſions of 
numbers of the officers now in the ar- 
my, were received from the hands ot 
the pretender and dated in the memo- 


Table year 17452 I ſhould not be ans- 


zed if theie 1ebels had the arrogance to 
plead a rank from ſuch comimitſions; 
although they were traitoroutly given 

| | them, 


1704. 
them, to drive the grandfather of his 
preſent majeſty from his throne, and 
cut the throats of thoſe who ſhould 
have the loyalty to ſupport him on it. 
Theſe are the men kept and cheriſhed 
in our army, whilſt officers ſuch as 
Conway are diſmiſſed the ſervice by the 
advice of miniſters, who have made 
no ſcruple to defend the iſſuing of the 
moſt arbitrary and illegal warrants a- 
gainſt the friends and cauſe of liberty. 
Our juries have, indeed, ſhewn a tru- 
y patriot ſpirit ſo often as the merits 
of them have come before them? and 
our judges, of the court of common 
pleas, have, on theſe occaſions, con- 
ſcientiouſly defended thoſe laws they 
were {worn to obſerve. _ | 

The ſucceſs of Mr. Beardmore's ac- 
tion againſt the meſſengers puts us in 


poſſeſſion of a renewed inſtance of the 


intrepid vigour of our juries, and the 
incorruptible diſpoſition of a judge, 
whoſe praiſes were already in the 
mouths of every honeſt ne. 
His ſhining character, we ſuppoſed, 
could not admit of any additional luſ- 
tre, yet his candid behaviour on that 
trial imparted a new embelliſhing beau- 
ty to his unſullied reputation, The 
verdict for the plaintiff, of one thouſand 
pounds damages, gives us an abſolute 
ſecurity againſt the effects of theſe ty- 
rannical mandates for the future; and 


the moderation of the charge to the 


jury — I mean in mitigation of da- 
mages would, one ſhould think, ſcarce 
admit of a motion for a ſecond trial. 


dome Occurrences, during the hear- 


ing, ſhew, in the ſtrongeſt light, the 


importance of the blow, now given to 


the long- continued illegal proceedings 
of ſecretaries of ſtate; and the great 
conſequence of that ſtroke to the nati- 


on in general. For, it plainly appear- 
ed. what little regard was paid to the 


liberty and property of Engliſh ſubjects. 
Without any information but one Jo- 


nathan Scot's, and that in. no poſitive 
terms, that Mr.Beardmore was the au- 
thor of the offending papers, and. 


without any affidavit Whatever of the 


* 
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informer, were the. plaintiff and, his. 
clerk confined, and his papers ſeized, 
ranſack' d, and expoſed. The warrant 
ordered the parties to be carried before 
a ſecretary of ſtate. Were they ſo? 
No. One of the great men's under- 
lings, Mr. Lovel Stanhope, indeed, 
examined them : and who 1s this Mr. 


Lovel Stanhope ? why, as Mr. Serjeant 


Glynn, very. expreſſively remarked, 
Mr. Stanhope is to the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, juſt what Mr. Brogden is to Sir 
John Fielding ;” and, I believe, this 
laſt gentleman knows the nature of 
his office too well, to-think he could 
legally delegate to Mr. Brogden an 
authority to examine, and remand to 
confinement, any accuſed perſon what- 
ſoever. As Mr. Beardmore had till a 


right of action againſt the ſurviving ſe- 


cretary, it was not imagined that ſuch 
great damages would have been a- 
warded againſt the meſſengers; but 

[ ſuppoſe, very nicely diftin- 
guiſhed, that the preſent caſe was the 
moſt cruel of the ſort that had been 


hitherto tried; for, notwithſtanding 
the warrant was dated ſome time beſote 


Mr.-Beardmore was taken up, yet the 
execution of it was deferred to the 
very beginning of a term, when he had 
many cauſes to try; and, therefore, 
not only the loſs of his liberty, the 
ranſacking of his papers, and the con- 
ſequences attendant thereon, were con- 
ſidered, but the time and manner of 
n the warrant too. Right or 
wrong, fuffer who will! the plaintiff 
muſt be detained, to his own great 
loſs and that of his clients, by way of 
correction for his ſuppoſed interpoſiti- 
on as a monitor in affairs of ſtate. 
Such is the oppreſſive inſolence of of- 
fice, from which we are reſcued by the 
courage of the plaintiff in this cauſe, 
the integrity of a London jury, and 


the impartiality of an upright judge. 
A judge, whoſe actions will be menti- 
oned in tbe lateſt annals of this king- 


dom- with the moſt honourable reve- 
rence, and at the laſt day be rewarded, 
by the judge of Jute, with everlaſt- 
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ing happineſs ; whilſt every Jefferies 
will be denied that mercy he refuſed to 
others; and then, when it is too late, 
he may reflect, with the Roman tyrant, 


6 


May, 
who vehemently and repeatedly cried 
out, in his dying moments, 


Felix eſt qui nunquam judicavit! 


%. 


Diſtoꝛn. 


The Hiſtory of Europe. From the An- 


1763. 


nual Regiſter, for the Year 1763, 
which has juſt made its appearance in 


London. 


| [See our Magazines for May and June, 


17623 and May, June, and July, 


EK. 1 


Plan of the year's hiſtory. Invaſion of 


the Philippines deſigned. Deſcription 
of thoſe Iſlands, and of the city of 
Manila. Preparations at Madraſs. 


Part of the ſquadron ſent before the 


They arrive at Manila. 


] 


The fleet unites at Malacca. 


re ſt. 


N our laſt volume we were obliged 
to conclude our account of the 


peace before we had fully related all 


the tranſactions of the war. 


G 


Sp 


When 
reat Britain came to a rupture with 
ain, the theatre of hoſtility was in- 


finitely enlarged: as that war was in 


a great meaſure a war upon commerce, 


it naturally became as extenſive as its 


ob ect. And as the vital parts of Spain, 
contrary to the condition of moſt other 
nations, lie at a 


reat diſtance from 


the head, expeditions of the utmoſt 
moment were to be undertaken in the 


remoteſt part of the globe. 


The nature of our plan, in which 


the narrative, perhaps, preſſes too 
cloſe upon the facts, conſtrains us 


to 


relate things, not in the order of 


time in which they happen, but in 


that in which we come to the know- 
ledge of them. 

plan has not been attended with any 
material inconvenience. The fortune 


In this inſtance, that 


— — 


of the expeditions, depending during 
the negotiation of the peace, was not, 
by the mutual conſent of parties, to 
have any influence on the terms of it. 
The 3 taken were to be reci- 
procally reſtored. We, therefore, 
thought it more prudent to preſent to 
the reader a narrative of that important 
tranſaction, entire and unbroken, ra- 
ther than poſtpone any part of it, un- 
til we had gathered in all the ſcatter- 
edevents of the war. However, there 
were events, and ſome of them ſo con- 
ſiderable, to the knowledge of which 
we have arrived ſince the concluſion of 
our laft year's labour, that they ought 


by no means to be omitted. They 
will furniſh ſomething to the entertain- 


ment we propoſe for the public in the 
preſent; and they are- ſuch, as not 


unworthily cloſe that great ſcene of 


national glory, which Great Britain 
had diſplayed to the world, during the 
five laſt campaigns. 
theſe was the expedition againſt the 
Manilas. Its importance will juſtify 
that detail, in which we propoſe to 
conſider it. 1 ABT 

The Manilas, or Philippines, form 


a principal diviſion of that immenſe In- 


dian Archipelago, Which conſiſts of 


many hundred iſlands, ſome of them 


the largeſt, and many of them by na- 
ture the richeſt in the world; and 


which lie in the torrid zone, extending 
from the 19th degree of nor ch latitude, 
almoſt in a continued chain, to New 
Guinea, and to the | neighbouring 
ſhores of the great ſouthern continent. 

The Philippines form the northern- 


moft cluſter of theſe iſlands. They 
were diſcovered in the year 1521, by 


the famous navigator Ferdinand Ma- 
V gellan : 


The chief of 


1764. 


gellan : 
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| cellan; they were added to the Spa- 
niſn monarchy by Don Lewis de elaſ- 
co, in 1564, in the reign of Philip the 
ſecond, under whom the Spaniſh do- 
minion was greatly wo us and its 
| real ſtrength, at the ſame time, ſo im- 
aired, that almoſt two centuries have 
not reſtored it to its former vigour. 
| The Philippines are ſcarce inferior to 
| any of the other iſlands of Aſia, in all 
the natural productions of that happy 
climate; and they are by far the beſt 
E 6Gtyated for an extended and advanta- 
geous commerce. By their poſition 
they form the centre of intercourſe 


with China, Japan, and the Spice 


Iands; and whilſt they are under the 
dominion of Spain, they connect the 
Aſiatic and American commerce, and 
become the general entrepot for the 
rich manufactures and produQts of the 
one, and for the treaſures of the other. 
| Beſides, they are well ſituated for a 


& ſupply of European goods, both from 


W the ſide of Acapulco, and by the way 
or the Cape of Good Hope. 

In fact, they formerly enjoyed a 
| trafic in ſome degree proportioned to 
| the peculiar felicity of their ſituation; 
but the Spaniſh dominion is too vaſt 
and unconnected to be improved to the 
heſt advantage. The ſpirit of com- 


| merce is not powerful in that people. 


The trade of the Philippines is thought 
to have declined, its great branch 1s 
now reduced to two ſhips, which an- 
nuaily paſs between theſe iſlands and 
Acapulco in America, and to a ſingle 
port, that of Manila, in an iſland of 
the fame name. 4 5 
But though declined, this trade is 
ſill a vaſt object of protection to Spain, 
and of hoſtility to whatever nation is 
engaged in war with her. In the war, 


which began in 1739, and which was 


not diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a ſeries of 


wonderful ſucceſſes as the laſt, the 


taking of the galleon, which carries 
on the trade between Manila and 
America, was conſidered as one of 
the moſt brilliant advantages which we 
obtained; and it has, accordingly, 


deen much inſiſted upon in all the hiſ- 
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tories of that period. This galleon is 
generally worth more than 600,000 
pounds ſterling, | 
The principal iſland of the Philip- 
pines is called Manila, or Luconia ; it 
is in length ſomething more than 300 
mules; its breadth is extremely une- 
qual; at a medium it may be about 
80 or 90. The Spaniſh inhabitants, 
who are not numerous, have the go- 
vernment and the belt part of the com- 


merce; the Chineſe are the artiſans; 


and the foil is chiefly cultivated by the 
natives. Theſe latter are of various 
origins, and of different degrees of ſa- 
vageneſs, according as they have been 
more or leſs ſubdued by religion, or 
refined by intercourſe with ſtrangers. 


For fo large and fertile an iſland the 


number of inhabitants is but ſmall ; 
the whole, perhaps, not amount- 
ing to half a million ; and of thoſe not 
a third are in ſubjection to the Spani- 
ards. CC 

The reſt of the Philippine iſlands, ſo 
far as the Spaniſh power preyails in 
them, are under the governor of 


Luconia ; but there are many of them, 
in which that nation has little aucko- 


rity, or even influence. There are in 


all about fourteen of them which de- 


ſerve notice. 


The capital of 1 and of all 


theſe iſlands, and, indeed, the only re- 
ſpectable place in them, is Manila, 


ſituated to the ſouth-eaſt of the iſland, 
and lying upon a very fair and ſpacious 
harbour. The buildings, both public 
and private, being moſtly of wood, 


have as much magnificence as ſuch 


materials are capable of; and the 
churches, in particular, are very 
ſplendidly adorned. The Spaniards 
are diſcouraged from building with 
more durable materials by the terrible 


earthquakes to which the iſland is e- 


tremely liable. By them the city has 
been more than once ſhaken to the 
ground. This calamity is fo frequent 
and dreadful, as, in a great meaſure, 


to counterballance all the advantages 
of ſo rich a ſoil, and fo deſirable a cli- 


| mate. | : 
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The Spaniſh inhabitants, within the 
city, are about three thouſand. Ten 
thouſand Chineſe occupy a large ſub- 
urb called the Parian. - | 
On the conqueſt of China by the 
'Fartars, in the laſt century, great 
pumbers fled their country, filling all 
the conſiderable towns, not only of 
the Philippines, but of the Moluccas, 
and Sunda iſlands, with an ingenious 
and induſtrious people, who brought 
with them, and diffuſed into all theſe 
countries, the ſkill of manu facture and 
the ſpirit of commerce. The conqueſt 
of China had nearly the ſame effect in 
this part of the world, which the re- 


vocation of the edit of Nantes produ- 
Beſides the Parian, there 


ced in ours. 
are ſeveral other ſuburbs of great ex- 
tent contiguous to this city, inhabited 
by forty thouſand of the native Indi- 
ans, or by that mixed breed ſo common 
in all the Spanith colonies, reſulting 
from that great variety of races of 
mien, who originally inhabited, or 
came as adventurers, or were brought 
as ſlaves, into their extepſive domini- 
dus. 5 e 

From this ſhort account it is viſible, 
that the acquiſition of ſuch a place muſt 


have proved of very great advantage 


towards carrying on the war with 
Spain effectually, and could not there- 
fore, fail of having an advantageous 
influence on the terms of pacification. 
Accordingly it was reſolved to make 


an attempt upon the Manilas, from a 


plan of operations delivered to the 
miniftry by colonel Draper; and, per- 
baps, the reader will be glad ta know 
bow this plan came to be formed. 

After the memorable defence of 
Madtaſs in 1759, colonel Draper's bad 
fate of health obliged him to leave 
that country. He embarked, in com- 


_ pany with the honourable capt. Howe, 


then commander of the Winchelſea, 
4er Canton in China, a city with 


- which the inhabitants of Manila carry 


on a confiderable trade. Here they 
witely ſpent that time of relaxation 
from military operations, in attaining 
fuck krowl-uge ofthcPhulipplae iſlands, 
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nal wei 
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of our | 
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dition C 
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lonel L 
ſuitable 
for this 


as might afterwards be ſerviceable © 
their country, giving a leſſon to al 
men in public employment, that at 
times when they cannot perform an 
active fervice, they may ſtill do a 1. 
terial one by wiſe attention and ſenſible 
obſervation. They diſcovered, that 
the Spaniards of the Philippine iſlands 
confiding in their remote diſtance from 
Europe, ſuppoſed an attack upon 
thein iinpracticable, and were by tha 
fatal ſecurity, which is always the con. 
ſequence of an ill- founded confidence, 


lulled into a total inattention to a egy. | 7m 
lar military ſtrength 3 | 
Upon the firſt rumour of a war with 0 
Spain; lord Anſon and lord Egremont i Sita 
were made acquainted with theſe ob- 15 ly 
ſervations concerning the ſtate of the id 
Philippine iflands ; they gave that at- | "rp 
tention to the information, which the Indi, 
unportance of it juſtly merited. They Brake! 
ordered colonel Draper to give his ideas Dutch 
in writing; aſſuring him, that, if the ſihle. 
war ſhould become unavoidable by the 9 
Opaniards joining with France, they mie 
would recommend the undertaking to be 970 
his majeſty. The memorial upon the there! 
ſubjeQ was greatly improved by the | only | 
naval experience and judgment of capt, Sond 
Howe, who poſſeſſes all the noble es 
qualities of his illuſtrious family. emple 
The motives for the undertaking tance 
(excluſive of the popular and dazzling quire. 
notions of booty and plunder) were and t 
very ſerious and intereſting, both in a whicl 
commercial and political light. For comp 
Manila, in the poſſeſſion of an enter- T 
priſing people, is capable of ruining the regul 
whole China trade of any other, as But 
the port of Cavite can build, fit out, by ſe 
and man very large ſhips of war, to th 
which, if properly ſtationed, no velicls. my. 
could poſlibly eſcape, unleſs protected the E 
by a ſquadron. Befides, with Manila ped. 
in our hands, we might at all times | little 
depend on the proper reſpect being the 
ſhewn to our flag in the ports. of that they 
extenſive empire, On the other hand, plot 
the objections to the enterprize were mot 
not inconſiderable. It was impoſſible to artil 
ſpare either ſkips or troops from Eng- marti 
land for the conqueſt, as the additia. ben 
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in in the ſcale of 
France demanded the utmoſt exertion 
of our power neater home. The vaſt 
diſtance of the object, and the uncer- 
tainty of the time, in which the expe- 
oition could be undertaken, were, be- 
des, no ſmall difficulties: but they 
were ſoon obviated. Nothing was de- 


manded but a light frigate to carry co- 


nal weight of 8 


lonel Draper to Madraſs, where alone 


ſuitable preparations could be made 
for this in portant enterpriſe. 

The colonel arrived at Madraſs the 
latter end of June, 1762, and on his 


@ crcival was appointed brigadier gene- 


ral and commander in chief of the ex- 
pedition, which was to be undertaken 


bolely by the troops and ſquadron then 


in India. No doubt, as we were be- 


come arbiters of the great peninſula of 


India, by the total expulſion of the 


| French, and by the huniliation of the 


Dutch, this attempt became more fea- 
ble. However, as this dominion was 


| new, and rather entered upon, than 


firuly eſtabliſhed, ſomething was to 
be dreaded even from the natives; and 
therefore, from this peninſula (the 


| only place from which ſuch an attempt 


could be made with any proſpect of 
ſuccefſs) fo great a force could not be 
employed, as the difficulty and 1mpor- 
tance of the enterprize ſeemed to re- 
quire. But the ſpirit of the troops, 


and the celerity and judgment with 


which the preparations were made, 
compentated every deficiency. _ 
The 79th regiment was the only 
regular corps that could be ſpared. 
but this corps was, by reputation, 


Hiſtory of Europe. 


' 
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poys (Indian ſoldiers who ſerve after 
the European manner) were added. 
In the Whole, the force for the land 
operations amounted to two thouſand 
three hundred men. The naval force 
conſiſted of nine men of wat and fri- 
gates, beſides ſome ſtore-ſhips, 


The command of the land forces in 


this expedition was given, as before 
mentioned, to brigadier general Dra- 
per. Nobody was more perfectly ac- 
quainted with the ſervice in that part 


of the world; and nobody had ſhewn 


greater zeal to forward it. It was im- 
poſſible to forget the merit he had in 


the preſervation of Madraſs, and in 


giving the Eaſt Indian war, againſt Mr, 


by ſervice, and by being long inured_ 


to the climate, almoſt equal to an ar- 
wy. By this regiment the progreſs of 
the French in India had been firſt ſtop- 
ped. They had contributed not a 


Alete to the happy turn and deciſion of 


the war, under colonel Coote ; and 
tney were now choſen to extend the 


zlory of the Engliſh arms to the ut- 


| molt verge of Aſia. A company of 
| artillery, and a body of ſeamen and 


'"mrmnes, were appointed to act with 
tuem. Some 


companies of ſea- 


come to its deſtination, 


ally, the firſt turn in ouf favour. 


Admiral Cormth commanded the ma- 
rine; a brave and able officer, and 


worthy to co-operate with ſuch a ge- 
neral, in ſuch an important ſervice. 


In three weeks the preparations for 


forming this body, and petting ready 
all the ſtores, were begun, ivr ar * 
and the whole ſhipped through a ra- 


ging and perpetual ſurf, which in thoſe 
climates is one of the greateſt diffi 
culties in any expedition, extremely 


embarraſſing the embarkation, and ten- 


dering ſtill more hazardous the debar- 
kation, of troops, eſpecially in the 


face of an enemy, who knows how 
to profit of this adantage, 


Te celerity of thoſe preparations 


was neceflary. In the Eaſt Indies, 
they are obliged to regulate all their 


notions by the courſe of the mon- 


ſoons. The ſeaſon for the expedition 
was far advanced, when the plan and 
orders arrived; and, if the north-weſt 
monſoon ſhould ſet in with any degree 
of violence, before they were advanced 
on their voyage, the ſucceſs of the 


whole enterpriſe would have been ren- 
dered exceedingly precarious. There 


was, beſides, another conſideration, 


which demanJed all poſſible haſte; 
this was, that the Engliſh army might 
before the 
news of a war being actually broke out 


between England and Spain could 


reach the Manilas, and, by rouzing 
| | the 
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the Spaniards from their ill- grounded 
ſecurity, give them time to put them- 
| ſelves into the belt poſture of defence. 
The judgment, with which every 
arrangement was made, equalled the 
celerity of the preparations. A ſhip 
of force was diſpatched before the fleet 
through the ſtreights of Malacca, in 
order to watch the entrance of the 
Chineſe-ſea, and to intercept whatever 
veſſels might be bound to Manila, or 
ſent from the neighbouring ſettlements, 
to give the Spaniards notice of the de- 
ſign. As it was neceſſary to take in 
water at Malacca, a diviſion of the 
ſquadron, with a conſiderable part of 
2 th of Jo- the land forces, was ſent 
65 51582 off, before the reſt could 
Ys, 1702. be got ready, in order that 
a moment of ſuperfluous delay might 
not happen to the fleet in procuring 
this neceſſary refreſhment. , 
Before they failed, every thing was 
ſettled with relation to the co-operati- 
on of the land and ſea forces, to the 
diſtribution of the plunder, and to the 
government of the place, -in caſe it 
ſhould be taken, that no diſpute might 
ariſe in the courle of their operations. 


Account of a modern Sect of Philoſophers. 


aroſe between the army and the na. 


Nothing can more advantageouſly 
characteriſe the ſpirit of the age. 


The Eaſt India company were, h) 
agreement, to have a third of the booty 
or the ranſom ; by orders from Eng. 
land, the government of the conquere 
country was to be veſted in that bo- 
dy; the land and fea forces, by com. 
mon conſent, were mutually to partici. 
pate in the diſtribution of their ſere. 
ral captures, according to the rule: 
eſtabliſhed in the navy. Theſe pie. 
cautions had ſo good an effect, that 
no circumſtance of diſagreement once 


rine, either in the conduct of the eq. 
terpriſe, or in the diviſion of the ad- 
vantages of it. Nothing diſtinguiſh; 
this war more from every former 
war, in which we have been en— 
gaged, than that, in ſo many con- 
junct expeditions, and in ſuch a vaſt 
variety of difficulties and of ſervices, 


there was ſo perfect an harmony, and 


ſo cordial a co-operation between the 
land and the ſea forces, that there is not 
a ſingle inſtance of the leaſt degree of 
diſcord or diſſention between them, 


[To be continued.) 


1 — 
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Account of a modern Set of Pbiloſo- 

| phers. 3 
XJ 7OU muſt know I have been for 
ſome years a retainer to a cer- 
tain ſect ot philoſophers, who have 
long flouriſhed in this kingdom, though 
they are not yet diſtinguiſhed by any 
particular title or appellation. Our or- 
der conſiſts of a number of both ſexes, 
who unanimouſly agree in this funda- 


mental maxim, that the ſeveral accom- 


pliſhments of beauty, ſtrength, riches, 
learning, &c. are beneath the notice of 


Miſcellaneous Eſſays. 


the wiſe, and ought to be treated witl 
the utmoſt contempt and indifference. 
The fraternity rank themſelves under 
dittin&t claſſes, according as they ate 
diſtinguiſhed for their averſion to ſuch 
particular perfections, as they poſſeis 
in an eminent degree. In the fill 


claſs we have many illuſtrious heroines, 


who take great pains to ſhew their con- 


tempt of beauty, by diſguiſing it 28 


much as poſſible. One of the mol 
eminent of theſe female profeſſors b 
Coſmelia, who, to ſhew her juſt dil- 
regard to a fine complexion, has done all 


in her power to ruin it with paint. 1 
5 | her 


May, 
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ther, who had naturally a moſt inchant- 
ing voice, has, by much application, 
acquired a liſp, which makes her diſ- 
courſe almoſt unintelligible. And a 
third ſet, from a philoſophical neglect 
of that delicacy of ſhape, which is fine 
by degrees, and beautifully lefs, have, 
with infinite ingenuity, contrived a 
dreſs whereby they have reduced 
themſelves into the exact form of a 
cylinder. Tis not uncommon to ſee 
among the members of our ſociety, the 
fineſt heads of hair in the world, either 
entirely concealed, or ſo metamorphoſ- 
ed by an operation called Frenching, 
that they reſemble the wool of an Hot- 
tentot, much more than the treſſes of 
Venus. Among the men you have 
the opticians, who publiſh to the world 
their diſregard to good eyes, by uſing 
olaiſes or ſpectacles in all companies, 
by which they hope, in day-time, to 


bring their ſight to a Jaudable degree 
of imperfection. 


As to the acquiſiti- 
ons of riches, or learning, you ſhall ſee 
an Faſt-India merchant, who has 
amaſſed a couple of millions, affect 


the reputation of poverty, and complain 
of the hardneſs of the times; and a 


profound critic write a letter, in which 
there is ſcarce a word ſpelt right. As 
to what ſome ill-natured writers would 
inſinnate, that vanity is at the bottom 
of all this; and that it is the badneſs 
ot our taſte makes us prefer imperfec- 
tion to excellence; I aſſure you, the 


ſuggeſtion is entirely groundleſs: ſince 


it is evident, if applauſe was our object, 
we ſhould much better ſecure it by ap- 


neartag in (puris naturalibus) our natu- 
al characters. After all, I muſt con- 
ſels, we experience ſome inconvenien- 
des. For my own part, though natu- 
ray of an athletic make, I have fo 


[21g deſpiſed the uſe of my legs, that 
cannot viſit my next neighbour with- 
gut the affiftance of a chair : and am 
„ enactated, that I am half reſolved 
ipite of my philoſophy, to enjoy my 
-aCulties for the future, and to walk 
vith the vulgar. Fam; Sir, | 

5 Your humble feryant. 
, 1764. | 


Choice Remedies for the Piles. 
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Choice and experienced Remedies for the 


Hemorrhoids or Piles. By John Cook, 
M. D. 


T* the piles appear outwardly, lance 
them, or, at leaſt, prick them flight- 


ly to ſet them ouzing ; or apply a leech 
or two to the part, to give vent to the 


obſtructed fluid, to relax the over tenſe 
veſſels; but if the patient will not yield 
to either of theſe operations, any of 
the following applications will give re- 
lief alone, but much better after the 
performance of the other : having been 
all found by experience (the beſt teach- 
er) very ſerviceable to aſſuage the ex- 


cellive pain generally attending ſuch 


caſes. | 


1. If they proceed from a ſudden 


cold, as ſoon as you perceive them 


coming, dip fine ſoft rags, doubled, in 
warm brandy, or rum, mixt with as 
much milk, and apply to the place, 
wetting them afreſh as they grow dry. 

2. It fwelled out, apply flat figs 
roaſted in embers, ſplit open, and renew 
them as occaſion requires. 
3. Or burnt cork, finely powdered, 
mixed up well with the white of an egg, 
and a little of the oil of ſweet almonds, 
ſpread upon a cloth. 


4. Or a poultice of boiled brook- 


lime applied the ſame way. 
5. Or make a decoction of the roots 
and herb of figwort, or pilewort, in 


wine; or a poultice of both, well beaten 


in a mortar till ſoft, and then applied. 


6. Take of the common poultice of 


bread and lk, half a pound; of ſaf- 
fron and camphor of each half a dram, 
opium one ſcruple, a little ſweet oil; 


beat all well together, and apply warm. 


J have known it give great relief. 


7. Or take the pulp of roaſted or 


baked onions five parts, rue three parts, 


the pulp of figs, and mithridate two 
parts, falt one part; beat all well to- 
gether for a poultice, which being ap- 


plied to the piles eaſes their pain won- 
derfully. _ 6 ph 


A fumication of flower of brimſtone 


made by letting it a ſmoaking in & 
Oo cloſe- 
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cloſe- ſtool- pan, and ſitting over it, will 
ſometimes anſwer the ſame end, or may 
be applied before the former dreſſings. 
Let the patient likewiſe take inward- 
ly a dram of flower of brimſtone, every 
morning in a little warm milk; if it 
gripes too much, two drams of lac 
ulphuris may be uſed in its ftead ; 
ſulphur being found a ſpecific for this 
diſtemper. e 


6 


The Hermit. By Mr. Shenſtone. 

T' was in that delightful month 
which love . prefers before all 
others, and which moſt reveres his 
deity: that month which ever weaves 
a verdant carpet for the earth, and 
embroiders it with flowers. The 


coverlets of moſs: the violets refreſh- 
ed by the moiſture of deſcending rains, 
enriched the tepid air with their agree- 
able perfumes. But the ſhower was 
paſt; the fun diſperſed the yapours 
and the ſky was clear and lucid when 
Polydore walked forth. He was of 
a . complexion altogether plain and 


beloved by them. He would often- 
times retire {rom the noiſe of mixt con- 
verſation, to enjoy the melody of birds, 
or the nurmurs of a water-fall. His 
neighbours often ſmiled at his peculi- 
arity of temper : and he no leſs, at the 
vulgar caſt of theirs. He could never 


in an idle comment npon a news- pa- 


rence of temperature betwixt the wea- 
ther of to-day and yeſterday. In ſhort, 
he was not void of ſome ambition, 
but what he felt he acknowledged, 


As he never cenſured any one who in- 
dulged their humour inoffenſively, fo 
he claimed no manner of applauie for 
thoſe purſuits which gratified his own. 
But the ſentiments he entertained of 
honour, and the dignity conferred by 
royal authority, made it wonderful 
low he bore the thoughts ot obſcuri— 


8 


The Hermit. 


banks became inviting through their 


unaffected; a lover of the muſes, and 


But to return. 


be content to pats his irrevocable time 


per, or in adjuſting the preciſe diffe- 


and was never averle to vindicate. 


„ 
ty and oblivion. He mentioned with 
applauſe the youths who by merit had 
arrived at ſtation; but he thought 
that all ſhould in life's viſit leave ſoue 
token of their exiſtence, and that thei 
friends might more reaſonably expect it 
from them, than they from their pof. 
terity. 

There were few, be thought, of ta- 
lents ſo very inconſiderable, as to be 
unalterably excluded from all degrees 
of fame: and in regard to ſuch as had 
a liberal education, he ever wiſhed 
that in ſome art or ſcience they would 
be perſuaded to engrave their names, 
He thought it might be ſome pleaſure 
to reflect, that their names would at 
leaſt be honoured by their deſcendants, 
altho' they might eſcape the notice of 
ſuch as were not prejudiced in their 
favour. EL 

What a luſtre, ſaid he, does the re- 
putation of a Wren, a Waller, or a 
Walſingham, caſt upon their remote 
progeny ? and who would not with ra- 
ther to be deſcended from them, than 
from the mere carcaſe of nobility? yet 
wherever ſuperb titles are faithiully 
offered as the reward of merit, he 
thought the allurements of ambition 
were too tranſporting to be reſiſted. 


Polydore, a new inhabitant in a ſort 


of wild uninhabited country, was now 
aſcended to the top of a mountain, 


and in the full enjoyment of a very ex- 
tenſive proſpect. Before him a broad 
and winding valley, variegated with 
all the charms of landſkip. Fertile 
meadows, glittering ſtreams, pendent 
rocks, and nodding ruins. But theſe 
indeed were much leſs the objects oi 
his attemion, than thoſe diftant hill? 
and ſpices that were almoſt concealed by | 
one unciſtinguiſked azure. The ſeu 
indeed appeared to cloſe the ſcene. 


though diſtant as it was, it but little 
variegated the view. Hardly indeed 


were it diſtinguiſhable but jor the 
beams of a deicending ſun, which at 
the ſame time warned our traveller to 
roturn, before the duſkineſs and dew? 
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1764. 
of evening had rendered his walk un- 
comfortable. | 

He had now deſcended to the foot 
of the mountain, when he remarked 
an old hermit approaching to a little 
hut, which he had formed with his 
own hands, at the very bottom of the 
precipice. Polydore, all enamoured 
of the beauties he had been ſurveying, 
could not avoid wondering at his con- 
duct, who, not content with ſhunning 
all commerce with mankind, had con- 
trived as much as poſſible to exclude 


all views of nature. He accoſted him 


in the manner following. Father, ſays 
he, it is with no ſmall ſurprize, that I 
obſerve your choice of ſituation, by 
which you ſeem to negle& the moſt 
diſtant and delightful landſcape that 
ever my eyes beheld. The hill be- 
neath which you haye contrived to 
hide your habitation, which would 
have afforded you ſuch a variety of 
natural curioſities, as to a perſon ſo 
contemplative, muſt appear highly en- 
tertaining; and as the cell to which 
you are advancing is ſeemingly of 


your own contrivance, methinks it 


was probable you would have ſo pla- 
ced it, as to prefent them, 1n all their 


beauty, to your eye. 


The hermit made him this anſwer, 


My fon, fays he, the evening ap- 


proaches, and you have deviated from 
vour way. I would not therefore de- 
tain you by my ſtory, did I not imagine 
the moon would prove a ſafer guide to 
you, than that ſetting ſun which you 
muſt otherwiſe rely upon. Enter 
therefore for a while into my cave, and 
| will give you then ſome account of 


my adventures, which will ſolve your 


doubts, perhaps, more effectually than 
any method J can propoſe. But be- 


tore you enter my lone abode, caleu- 
ted only for the uſe of meditation, 


care to contemn ſuperfluous magnifi- 
cence, and render thyſelf worthy of 


the being I contemplate. 


Know then, that I owe what the 
world is pleaſed to call my ruin (and 


indeed juſtly, were it not for the uſe 


which I have made of it) to an aſ- 


o = 


ſured dependence, in a literal ſenſe, 


upon confuſed and diſtant proſpects; 


a conſideration which hath indeed ſo 
affected me, that I ſhall never hence- 
forth enjoy a landſcape that lies at ſo 
remote a diſtance as not to exhibit all 
its parts. And indeed were I to form 
the leaſt pretenſions to what your world 
calls taſte, I might even then perhaps 
contend, that a well diſcriminated 2 
ſcape was at all times to be preferred 
to a diſtant and promiſcuous azure. 

I was born in the pariſh of a noble- 
man, who arrived to the principal ma- 
nagement of the buſineſs of the nation. 
'The heir of his family and myſelf were 
of the ſame age, and for ſome time 
ſchool-fellows. I had made conſidera- 
ble advances in his eſteem, and the 
mutual affection we entertained for 


each other, did not long remain unob- 
ſerved by his family or my own. He 


was ſent early upon his travels, pur- 
ſuant to a very injudicious cuſtom, 


and my parents were ſolicited to con- 


ſent that I might accompany him. 
Intimations were given to my friends, 


that a perſon of ſuch importance as his 


father, might contribute much more 


to my immediate promotion, than 


the utmoſt diligence I could uſe in 


purſuit of it. My father, Iremember, 
aſſented with reluctance: my mother, 


fired with the ambition of her ſon's fu- 


ture greatneſs, through much impor- 


tunity * wrung from him his flow 
leave.” 1, for my own part, wanted 
no great perſuaſion. We made what is 
called the great tour of Europe. We 
neither of us, I believe, could be ſaid to 
want natural ſenſe, but being baniſhed 
ſo early in life, were more attentive. to 
every deviation from our own indiffe- 
rent cuſtoms, than to any uſeful exa- 
mination of their policies or manners. 
Judgment, for the moſt part, ripens 


very ſlowly. Fancy often expands her 


bloſſoms all at once. 


Me were now returning home from 


a fix years abſence ; anticipating the 
careſſes of our parents and relations, 
when my ever-honoured companion 


was attacked by a fever. All poilible 3 
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cid intervals as follows: 


tual, he accoſted me in one of his lu- 


Alas! my Clytander! my life, 
they tell me, is of very ſhort continu- 
ance. The next paroxyſm of my fever 
will probably be concluſive. 

The proſpect of this ſudden change 
does not allow me to ſpeak the grati- 
tude I owe thee; much leſs to re- 
ward the kindneſs on which it is ſo 
juſtly grounded. Thou knoweſt I 


was ſent away early from my parents, 


and the more rational part of my life 
has been paſſed with thee alone. It 
cannot be but they will prove ſolici- 
tous in their enquiries concerning me. 
Thy narrative will awake their tender- 


neſs, and they cannot but conceive 


ſome for their ſon's companion and his 
friend. What I would hope 1s, that 


they will render thee ſome ſervices, in 


place of thoſe their beloved ſon intended 
thee, and which I can unfeignedly aſ- 
ſert, would have been only bounded by 
my power. My dear companion ! fare- 
well. All other temporal enjoyments 


Have I baniſhed from my heart; but 


friendſhip lingers long, and it is with 
tears I ſay farewell. | 


My concern was truly ſo great, that, 
upon my arrival in my native country, 
it was not at all encreaſed by the con- 


ſideration that the nobleman on whom 
my hopes depended was removed from 
all his places. I waited on him; 


and he appeared ſenſibly grieved that 


the friendſhip he had ever profeſſed 


could now ſo little avail me. He recom- 


mended me however to a friend of his 


that was then of the ſucceſsful party, 
and who, he was aſſured, would, at his 


requeſt, aſſiſt me to the utmoſt of his 


power. I was now in the prime of 
life, which I effectually conſumed up- 


on the empty forms of court-attend- 
ance. Hopes aroſe before me like 


bubbles upon a ſtream; as quick 


ſucceeding one another, as ſuperficial 


and as vain. Thus buſted in my pur- 
ſuit, and rejecting the aſſiſtance of 
cool examination, J found the winter 
of lite approaching, and nothing 


in play. 
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means of ſafety proving finally ineffec- 


procured to ſhelter or protect me 
when my ſecond patron died, | 
race of new ones appeared before me 
and even yet kept my expeQation; 
I wiſhed indeed [ had re- 
treated ſooner, but to retire at laſt un. 


recompenced, and when a few month; 


attendance might happen to Prove 
ſucceſsful, was beyond all power of 
reſolution. | 
However, after a few years more 
attendance, diſtributed in equal pro- 


Portions upon each of theſe new pa- 


trons, I at length obtained a place of 
much trouble and ſmall emolument. 


On the acceptance of this, my eyes 


ſeemed open all at once, I had no 
paſſion remaining for the ſplendorwhich 
was grown familiar to me, and for ſer- 
vility and confinement I entertained 
an utter averſion. I officiated however 
for a few weeks in my poſt, wondering 
ſtill more and more how I could ever 
covet the life I led, I was ever 


- moſt ſincere, but fincerity claſhed 


with my fituation every moment 
of the day. In ſhort, I returned 
home to a ſinall paternal income, not 


indeed intending that auſtere life in 
which you at preſent find me engaged. 


I thought to content myſelf with 
common neceſſaries, and to give the 
reſt, if aught remained, to charity, but 


to avoid all appearance of ſingularity. 


But alas! to my great ſurprize, the 


perſon who ſupplied my expences had 


ſo far embroiled my little affairs, that, 


when my debrs, &c. were diſcharged, 


I was unable to ſubſiſt in any better 


manner than I do at preſent. I grew 


at firſt intirely melancholy ; left the 
country where I was born, and raiſed 


the humble roof that covers me in 2 
country where I am not known. | 
now begin to think myſelf happy in 
my 1 — way of life: I cultivate 4 


few vegetables to ſupport me, and the 


little well there is a very clear one.“ 
Jam now au uſeleſs individual; little 
able to benefit mankind ; but a ple) 


to ſhame and to confuſion, on the fift 
glance of every eye that knows me. 
My fpirits are indeed darein Wh 
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1764. 
by a clear ſky, or a meridian ſun, but 
1; to extenfive views of the country, 
| think them well enough exchanged 
ſor the warmth and comfort which 
this vale affords me. Eaſe is at leaſt the 
p:oper ambition of age, and it is con- 
tefledly my ſupreme one. 

Yet will I not permit you to depart 
&0m an hermit without one inſtructive 
Icon. Whatever ſituation in life you 
ever wiſh or propoſe for yourſelf, ac- 
cuire a clear and lucid idea of the 
inconveniences attending it. Lutterly 
contemned and reſected, after a 
month's experience, the very poſt 1 
had all my life-time been ſolicitous to 
procure. | 


Remathabl Anicdats of M. Boiſſi, a 


celebrated French Dramatic Mriter. 


Boiſſi, the author of ſeveral 

approved dramatic pieces, 
and eipecially of one which was de- 
ſervedly eſteemed, called Le Francois 
a Londres, (the Frenchman at Lon- 
don,) had not found himſelf exempt 
from the uſual fate of thoſe who cul- 
tivate the muſes. Even that ſpot, faid 
to be the leaſt barren one of Parnaſſus, 
the theatre, had produced to him little 
more than a ſcanty maintenance for 
himſelf, bis wife, and one child. In 


thort, misfortunes, want of economy 


perhaps, or whatever elſe might be the 


cauſe, I cannot well fay : but he was 
reduced to the moſt deplorable extre- 


mities of want. 


In this condition, ſinking under the 
indignities of his fate, he had, however, 


too much of that ſpirit which charac- 


_ terizes genius, to debaſe himſelf by 


mean applications or mendicant letters. 
He had friends, whoſe kindneſs his 
need of them had not exhauſted, and 
hom, for that very reaſon, he was the 
more averſe from troubling. But his 
friends were but the more inexcuſable, 


it they knew his diſtreſs, not to fave 
him the pain of an application. How- 
ever, Boith, overcome with the irkſome- 


nefs of his circumſtances, embraced a 
relolution of taking the ſhorteſt way 
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out of the wood, that of death. And 
in the light in which he conſidered 
it, as a friendly relief from further 
miſery, he not only perſuaded his wife 
to keep him company, but not to leave 
behind them a boy, a child of five 
years old, to the mercy of a world in 
which they had found fo little. Pro- 
bably the example of Richard Smith, in 
much the lame fituation, an example 
to which Voltaire's recording it gave 
ſuch notoriety, might have its ſhare in 
the fatal determination. 0 
This reſolution now formed of dy- 
ing together, there remained nothing 
but to fix the manner of it. The molt 


torturous one was choſen, that of hun- 


ger, not only as the moſt natural con- 
tequence of their condition, of which 
it might paſs for the involuntary effect, 


but as it faved the violence which 
neither Boiſſi nor his wife could find in 


their hearts to uſe to one another. In 
that ſolitude then of their apartment, in 
which the unfortunate need ſo little 
apprehend their being diſturbed, they 
reſolved to wait with unſhaken conſtan- 
cy the arrival of their deliverer, though 


under the meagre grim form of famine. 


They began then, and reſolutely pro- 
ceeded on their plan of ſtarving them- 


ſelves to death, with their child. If 


any called, by chance, at their apart- 
ment, finding 1t jocked, and no an- 


ſwer given, it was only concluded that 


no- body was at home. Thus they had 
all the time they could with to conſum- 
mate their intention. But what can de- 


ceive or damp a true friend? They 


had one, it ſeems, of a fortune not 


much ſuperior to their own, and whom, 


for that reaſon, and for the dread of 
being an inconvenience to him, they 
had never acquainted with the ex- 
tremities to which they were actually 


driven. This friend had been one of 
thoſe who had called at their apart- 


ment, and finding it ſhut up, natural- 
ly concluded, as others did, that Boiſſi 
and his family were gone out. or per- 
haps removed. Upon reflection how- 
ever, or from that kind of inſtinct with 
which the ſpirit of friendſhip abounds; 


he 
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ſi's apartment; 


| hands locked together; 


he began to apprehend that ſomething 
muſt be much amils with his friend, 
(thaugh he could not gueſs what,) 
that he could neither find him at home, 
nor gain any intelligence about him. 
Under this anxiety, he returned to Boiſ- 
and whether any mo- 
tion or noiſe from within betrayed his 
being at home, or whether his friend 
began to ſuſpect ſomething of the mat- 
ter, no anſwer being returned, he for- 
ged open the door. 

Boiſſi and his wife had been ſo much 
in earneſt, that it was now three days 
fince they had taken any ſuſtenance; 
inſomuch that they were now got ſo 


far on in their way to their intended 
home, that one may ſay they touched 


the gates of it. 
The friend, entered as he was into 


the oom Where this ſcene of death 
was going forward, found them already 


in ſuch a ſituation, that they ſeemed 
intenſible of his intruſion. Boifh and 
his wife had no eyes but for one ano- 
ther, and were not fitting, but ſupport- 
ed from falling to the ground by two 
chairs, ſet oppoſite to each other, their 


their ghaſtly looks, languidly dejected; 
in which might be read a kind of rue- 
ful compaſſion for the child that hung 


at the mother's knee, and ſeemed as 


if looking up to her for nouriſhment in 
its natural tenaciouſneſs ot life. This 

roupe of wretchedneſs did not leſs 
Rock than aMict the friend. Soon col- 
letting from circumſtances the mean- 


ing of all this, his firſt care was not to 


expoſtulate. with Boiſſi or his wife, 


but to engage them to receive his ſuc- 


cours, in Which he found no kittle dif- 
ficulty. Their refolution had been 
taken in earneſt; 
over the worſt; and were in view of 
their port : the faintneſs which had 


; ſucceeded the almoſt intolerable tor 


had deadned their 
They might 


tures of hunger, 
ſente to them and to life. 


beſides conceive a falſe ſhame of not 


going through with what they had 
thus reſolved ; a kind of ſlur being too 
often imagined o attend a ſuicide be- 


* 


The Baſket- maker. 


and with 


they were now got 


yond proportion. 


May, 


un and not finiſhed, as if it ſu 

« failure of firnmeſs. 'The 1 
however took the right way to recon- 
cile them to life, by making the chid 
join his interceſſion: the child why 
could have none of the prejudices or 
reaſons they might for not retraQting, 

and who, though he had little life 
left, had ſtill enough not to be out of 
love with it. The inſtinct however of 
ſelf· preſervation operating its uſual ef. 
fect, he held up his little hands, and, 
in concert with the friend, entreated 
his parents to cohſent to all their relief 
Nature did not plead in vain. The 
friend then proceeded, helpleſs and un- 
attended as they were, to procure 
them immediate food, with proper 
precaution and cordials. Nor left he 
them till he had ſeen them in a way of 
recovery into life, and given them all 
the money he had about him. And 


thus Boifli, by his tender care, eſcaped 


at Paris giving the ſecond edition of the 
tragedy. of poor Otway in London. 
This ſtory immediately took ait; 
reached the ears of madam Pons 
dour, who inſtantly took him under 
her protection; ſent him preſent re- 


lief, and procured the at length for- 


tunate Boiſſi the place of couptroller 
of the Mercure de F rance, of no in- 


conſiderable income, in ſpite of the 


endeavours of her brutal brother, the 
Marquis de Marigny, to divert be 
benevolence.” | 


The Ba . I 


N the midſt of that vaſt ocean, 


commonly called the South Sea, 
lie the iſlands of Solomon. 


ſcattered round it, but alſo larger be- 
An anceſtor of the 
prince who now reigns abſolutely in 
this central iſland, has, through a long 
defcent of ages, entailed the name of 
Solomon's iiles on the whole, by the 


effect of that wiſdom wherewith he 


>oliſhed the manners of his people. 


A deſcendent of one of the great 
men 


In the 
centre of theſe, lies one not only Oiſtant 
from the reſt, which are immenſely . 
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men of this happy iſland, becoming 
a gentleman, to ſo improved a degree 
s to deſpiſe the good qualities which 
had originally ennobled his family, 


thought of nothing, but how to ah 4 
e 


port and diſtinguiſh his dignity by tl 

ride of an ignorant mind, and a diſ- 
poſition abandoned to leaſure. He 
had a houſe on the ſea-ſide, where he 


3 ſpent great part of his time in hunting 


and fiſhing; but found himſelf at A 
loſs in purtuit of theſe important diver- 


ions, by means of à long flip of marſh 


land, overgrown With high reeds, that 
lay between his houſe and the ſea. 
Reſolving, at length, that it became 


| not a man of his quality to ſubmit to 
 reftraints in his pleaſures, for the eaſe 


and conveniency of an obſtinate mecha- 
nie; and having often endeavoured, in 


rain, to buy out the owner, who was 


an honeſt poor Baſket-maker, and 


v hole livelihood depended on working 
| up the flags of thoſe reeds, in a man- 


ner peculiar to himſelf; the gentleman 
took advantage of a very high wind, 


aown the bar fier. | 
The Baſket-maker, who faw him- 
{elf undone, complained of the oppreſ- 


| bon in terms more fuited to his ſenſe of 


the injury, than the reſpect due to the 


lank of the offender : and the reward 


this imprudence procured him, was the 
acditional 1njuſtice of blows and re- 


nagnity,. | | 
There was but one way to a reme- 
dy, and he took it; for, going to the 


ulage upon him, he threw himſelf at 
the feet of the king, and procured a 
c11ation tor his oppretfor's appearance; 
ho, con felling the charge, proceed- 
ed to juſtity his behaviour, by the poor 
man's unmindtulneſs of the tubmitiion 


rank and diſtinction. „ 

hut pray, (replied the king) what 
Gctinction of rank had the grandfa- 
ther of your tather, when, being a 
raver of wood in the palace of my 
ceſtors, he was raiſed from among 


The Buſcet⸗ maker. 


and commanded his ſervants to burn 


proaches, and all kinds of inſult and 


capital, with the marks of his hard 


cue irom the vulgar to gentlemen of 


thoſe vulgar you ſpeak of with ſuch 
contempt, in reward of an inſtance he 
gave of his courage and loyalty in de- 
tence of his maſter ? yet his dittinQion 
was nobler than your's: it was the diſ- 
tinction of ſoul, not of birth; the ſas 
periority of worth, not of fortune! 1 
am forry I have a gentleman in my 
kingdom, who is baſe enough to be ig- 
norant that eaſe and diſtinction of for- 
tune were beſtowed on him but to this 
end, that, being at reſt from all cares 
of providing for himfelf, he might ap- 
ply his heart, head, and hand, tor the 


public advantage of others,” _ - 


Here the king, diſcontinuing his 
ſpeech, fixed an eye of indignation on 


a ſullen reſentment of mien which he. 


obſerved in the haughty offender, who 
muttered out his diftike of the encou- 
ragement this way of thinking muſt give 


to the commonalty, who, he faid; 


were to be conſidered as perſons of ns 
conſequence, in compariſon of ment 
who were born to be honoured: 
Where reflection is wanting, (replied 
the king with a ſmile of diſdain) men 


muſt find their defects in the pain of 
their ſufferings.“ Yanhumo; (added 


he, turning to a captain of the gallies) 


ſtrio the inſured and tire injurer; and, 
conveying them to one of the inoſt bar- 


barous and teinoteſt of the iflands, ſet 


them afhore in the night, and leave 


them both to their fortune.“ 


The place in which they were land- 
ed was a marſh, under cover of whole 
ftags the gentleman was in hopes to 

_ conceal himſelf, and give the ſhip to 4 


companion whom he thought it a diſ- 
grace to be found with. But the lights 


in the galley having given an alarm tv - 


the ſavages, a confhuerable body of 


them came down, and diſcovered in 
the morning the two ſtrangers in their 
hiding place. Setting up a diſmal yell; 


they ſurrounded them; and advancing 


nearer and nearer with a kind of clubs, 
ſeemed determined to diſpatch them 


without ſenſe of hoſpitality or mercy. 


Here the gentleman began to ditco- 
ver, that the ſuperiority of his blood 
was imaginary : For, between a con- 
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ſciouſneſs of ſhame and cold, under the 
nakedneſs he had never been uſed to; 
a ſear of the event, from the fierceneſs 
of the ſavages approach, and the 
want of an idea whereby to ſoſten or 
divert their aſperity, he fell behind 
the poor ſharer of his calamity; and, 
with an unſinewed, apprehenſive, un- 
manly, ſneakingneſs of mien, gave up 
the poſt of honour, and made a leader 
of the very man whom he had thought 
it a diſgrace to conſider as a companion. 

The Baſket- maker, on the contrary, 
to whom the poverty of his condition 
had made nakedneſs habitual, to whom 
a life of pain and mortification repre- 
ſented death as not dreadful; and 
Whoſe remembrance of his ſkill in arts 
of which theſe ſavages were ignorant, 
gave him hopes of becoming fate, from 
gemonſtrating that he could be uſeful, 
moved with bolder and more open 
freedom; and, having pluck'd a hand- 
ful of the flags, ſat down without 


emotion, and making figns that he 


would ſhew them ſomething worthy 
their attention, fell to work with ſmiles 
and noddings ; while the ſavages drew 
near, and gazed in expectation of the 
canſequence. | | ET 

It was not long before he had wrea- 
thed a kind of coronet, of pretty work- 
manſhipy and, riſing with reſpect and 
fearlefineſs, approached the ſavage who 
appeared the chief, and placed it gent- 


ly on his head; whoſe figure, under 
this new ornament, ſo charmed and 


{truck his followers, that they threw 


down all their clubs, and formed a 


dance of welcome and congratulation 
round the author of ſo prized a fa- 
Your. 


There was not one but ſhewed the 


marks of his impatience to be made 


as fine as his captain; ſa the poor 


Baſket-maker bad his hands full of 
employment: and the ſavages, obſery- 
ng one quite idle, while the other was 
ſa, buſy in their ſervice, took up arms 
in the behalf of natural juſtice, and 


began to lay on arguments in favour 


of their purpoſe. 
Ihe Balket-maker's pity now ef- 


The Baſket-maker. 


May, 
faced the remembrance of his ſuffer. 
ings: ſo he rofe and reſcued his 6 
preſſor, by making figns that he waz 
ignorant of the art; but might, if they 
thought fit, be uſefully employed in 
waiting on the worker, and tetching 
flags to his ſupply, as faſt as he ſhould 
want them. | 
This propoſition luckily fell in with 
a defire the ſavages expreſſed to keep 
themſelves at leifure, that they might 
croud round, and mark the progrefz 
of a work they took ſuch pleaſure in 
They left the gentieman, therefore, to 
his duty in the Baſket-maker's ſervice; 
and conſidered him, from that time 
forward, as one who was, and ought 
to be treated as inferior to their bene- 
factor. „ 
Men, wives, and children, from 
all corners of the iſland, came in droves 
for coronets; and, ſetting the gentle- 
man to work, to gather boughs and 
poles, made a fine hut to lodge the 
Baſket-maker in, and brought down 
daily from the country ſuch proviſions 
as they lived upon themſelves, taking 
care to offer the imagined ſervant no- 
thing till his maſter had done eating. 
Three months reflection in this mor- 
tified condition, gave a new and juſt 


turn to our gentleman's improved ide- 
as; inſomuch, that lying weeping, and 


awake, one night, he thus confeſſed 
his ſentiments in favour of the Baſket- 
maker. I have been to blame, and 
wanted judgment to diſtinguich be- 
tween accident and excellence. When 


I ſhould have meaſured nature, I but 


looked to vanity. The preference 
which fortune gives, is empty and 
imaginary; and I perceive, too late, 
that only things of uſe are naturally ho- 
nourable, I am aſhamed, when !“ 
compare my malice, to remember you! 
humanity: but if the gods ſhouic 
pleaſe to call me to a repoſſeſſion 0! 
my rank and happineſs, I would di 
vide all with you, in atonement or m 
juſtly punithed arrogance. _ 

He promiſed, and performed his pro- 
miſe; for the king, ſoon after, ten! 
the captain who had landed them, with 
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nts to the ſavages, and ordered 
Hay bring both back again. And it 
continues, to this day, a cuſtom in 
that iſland to degrade all gentlemen, 
who cannot give a better reaſon for 
their pride, than that they were born 
to do nothing : and the words for this 
due puniſhment are, * Send him to the 
Baſket-maker's.” 5 


— 


The Imprudence of Parents making them- 
ſelves dependent on their C ildren, 
and the Neceſſity of inſtructing them 
by Example as well as Precept. 


A Worthy old gentleman, who had 
\ by an inflexible induſtry acqui- 


red a large fortune, with great repu- 


putation, at length declining buſineſs, 


| devoted his ſole attention to the ſettle- 
ment of an only fon, of whom he was 
uncommonly fond. —In a little time he 


mai ried him to a woman of family, and 
judging of the ſon's affection by his 
own, made over every ſhilling he was 


worth to the young gentleman, deſir- 


ing nothing more than to be witneſs 
of his happineſs in the ſame houſe, and 
depending upon his gratitude for any 


curſoty trifle he nüght want for the 


private uſe of his purſe. The ſon had 


not been married however above ſix 


weeks, before he was under the ſole 
dominion of his wife, and prevailed 


upon to treat the old gentleman with 
the moſt mortifying neglect.—If he 


wanted the carriage for an airing, why, 
truly, My lady has engaged it:“ If 
he deſired to mix in a party of plea- 


_ lure, © They were quite full :* He was 
ſuffered to fit whole evenings without 
being once ſpoken to; at table he was 


obliged to call three or four times for 
2 glats of wine, or a bit of bread : and 


it he entered into a narrative of any tran- 


action which occurred in his youth, 
his obliging daughter-in-law immedi- 


ately broke in upon him, and politely. 


introguced a converſation upon ſome- 
thing elſe.—This unpardonable con- 


tempt was at laſt carried to ſuch a de- 
Dies, that his cough was complained 
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of as troubleſome, and under a pretence 
that his tobacco- box was inſupport-- 
able, he was requeſted to eat in his 
Own room. | | 
Four or five years paſſed on in this 
manner, which were rendered a little 
tolerable, by the birth of a grandſon, a 
moſt engaging boy, who, from the mo- 
ment he was capable of diſtinguiſhing, 
ſeemed to be very fond of the old gen- 
tleman, and by an almoſt inſtinctive at- 


tachment, appeared as if providentially 


deſigned to atone for the unnatural in- 
gratitude of his father — He was now 


turned of four, when one day ſome 


perſons of faſhion dining at the houſe, 


the old gentleman, who knew nothing 


of the company, came down into the 
back parlour to enquire for his little 
favourite, who had been two whole 
hours out of his apartment : he had 


no ſooner opened the door, than his 


dutiful ſon, before a room full of peo- 
ple, aſked him how he dare break 
in upon him without leave, and deſired 
him to get inſtantly up about his buſi- 
neſs.— The old gentleman returned ac- 


cordingly to his own room, and gave a 


very hearty freedom to his tears. 


Little Tommy, who could not bear 


to hear his grand-papa chided at ſuch 
a rate, followed him inſtantly, and ob- 


ſerving how heartily he ſobb'd, came 
arms Legs: to the parloui and be · 
the whole company cried out, 


fore 


* Papa has made oy grand- papa 


break his heart; he 


ly aſhamed of his conduct, eſpecially 


cry his eyes out 
above ſtairs.— The ſon, who was real- - 


as he ſaw no ſign of approbation in the 


faces of his friends, endeavoured to put 


an eaſy appearance on the affair, and 
brazen it out; wa round there- 
e 


fore to the child, he deſired him to 


carry a blanket to grand- papa, and bid 
him go and beg.— Ay, but Iwon't give 
him all the blanket,” returned the child 

—*why fo, my dear ? ſays the father: 
* becauſe (anſwered he) I ſhall want. 


half for you, when I grow up to be a 


man, and turn you out of doors. 


The child's reproof ſtung the father to 
the ſoul, and held up at once both the 
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their proper dyes :=Nay, the wife 
ſeemed affected and wanted words: a 
good-natured tear dropt from more 
than one of the company, who ſeized 


this opportunity of condemning, in a 
very candid manner, their behaviour 


to ſo affeQionate a father, and ſo boun- 
tiful a friend ; and, in ſhort, made them 
ſo heartily aſhamed of themſelves, that 
the old gentleman was immediately 


ſent for by both, who, in the preſence 
of all, moſt humbly entreated his for- 
giveneſs for every thing paſt, and pro- 
miſed the buſineſs of their lives would 


be to oblige him for the future. The 
poor old gentleman'sjoy threatened now 
to be much more fatal than his affliction 


a little before — He looked upon his 
fon and daughter for ſome time with a 


mute aſtoniſhment, mixed with a ten- 


derneſs impoſſible to be deſcribed z and 


then fixing his eyes upon the company 


with a wildneſs of inconceivable rap- 


ture, ſnatched up his little Tommy, 

who joined him in a hearty flood of 

Canrs.-- ps 
There is nothing, in reality, where 


people are fo very wrong, as in the 
education of children, tho' there is no- 
thing in which they ought to be more 


abſolutely certain of being right: if we 
ſeriouſly g&fle& upon the cuſtomary 
method in which children are brought 


up, we muſt almoſt imagine, that the 


generality of parents inculcate princi- 
ples of religion and virtue into their 


offspring, for the mere ſatisfaction of 
bringing both religion and virtue into 


contempt; and paint the precepts of 


morality, in the moſt engaging colours, 
to ſhe w, by their practice, how much 


theſe precepts ate to be deſpiſed. 
My friend Ned Headſtrong is a pa- 


rent of this caſt; he is continually 


preaching up a rectitude of conduR to a 


very ſenſible young fellow his ſon, and 
vet as continually deſtroying by his ex- 


ample what be labours to effect by 


his advice. Ned expatiates largely about 


patience under the dipentatioas of 


providence, and yet will fly into a paſ- 
fin of the moſt ungovernable nature, 


Portrait of a good Senator. 


cruelty and ingratitude of his conduct in 


May, 
if a leg of mutton is bailed a minute 
too much.— I have heard him launch 
forth in the praiſe of fortitude, while 
he has not been able to overcome the 
chagrin occaſioned by ſpilling a bottle 
of port upon the table-cloth. 

The ſame prepoſterous inconſiſtency 
in the education of an only daughter iy 
a diſtinguithing peculiar of lady Dye 
Dawdle.—Her ladyſhip is no great 
gadabout, for ſhe lies in bed all the 
day, and plays at cards all night; 

e cannot be accuſed of miſbe- 
having in church, for I don't ſuppoſe 
ſhe has been once at a place of public 
worſhip theſe twenty yeafs.—As for 
her veracity, that can by no meant 
admit of a debate, for *tis a queſtion 
with me if ſhe has ſpoke a ſyllable of 
truth ſince her arrival at maturity. 


Vet notwithſtanding all theſe negative 


perfections, is the continually preſcrib- 


ing a contrary practice to her daughter, 


and perpetually condemning the young 


lady for the leaſt imitation of what ſhe 


is unceaſingly practiſing herſelf, 

If a parent in reality would have hi- 
ſon a good man, let him teach by 
his practice as much as by his precept; 
and never, through a doating partiality, 
overlook thoſe actions in a child, which 
he would inevitably condemn in any bo- 
dy elſe. Finally, let all parents, from the 
introductory part of this paper conſider, 


that it is no diſgrace for a ſon to be de- 


pendent on a father's bounty, but that 
nothing can be more dangerous than 
for a father to be dependent on a fon. 
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The Portrait of a good Senator. 5 


Good ſenator will ever careful- 
by attend the ſervice of the pub- 
lic in the houſe, becauſe he knows 
that the perſon who is choſen, and does 
not attend, deſerts his poſt, and is al- 


moſt as diſnonourable as he whoabſents 


himſelf, through the hope or fear of 
obliging or difobliging a miniſter, He 
never is neutral; being ſenſible that # 
perſon, who, in ſuch a truſt obſerves 2 
ſhameſaul neutrality, is a ſoldier who 

| | | , hides 
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hides himſelf in the day of battle. He 


attends them continually, and is al- 


ways upon his guard, ne 75 detrimen- 
ti reſpublica caperet. e is upon no 
occàſion to be awed by the frowns, 
or encouraged by the ſmiles of a mini- 
ſter. He never gives any vote towards 
the paſſing of any law, or reſolution, 
which he does not in his conſcience 
believe to be for the benefit of his 
country. He is neyer ſeduced by falſe 
colours or pretended friendſhips, or 
ſophiſtical reaſoning, or the terrors of 
a majority, to ſwerve once from what 
he conceives to be true and juſt. He 
ſpeaks impartially, boldly and perſpicu- 
puſly, not regarding what may pleaſe 
or diſpleaſe; or what ſhall be approy- 
ed or diſapproyed by any particular 
party, neither obſtinately eloſing his 


© underſtanding to conviction, nor ſuffer- 


ing others to bind it. He ſcorns as 
much to wear the livery of another 
man's underſtanding, as to take his 
wages for his vote. He is particularly 
careful to live within the current in- 
dome of his own fortune, without 


which it will be very difficult to pre- 


ſerve his honour. He knows that the 
man who is independent, is honeſt. He 
gives his vote chearfully, and with 
courage; while he ſtands erect, in the 
integrity of his ſoul, and the upright- 


neſs of his reaſoning, he looks over 


acrowd of hirelings. He has a gene- 
rous and an honeſt warmth within him, 
which lifts him above the great vul- 
gar. He enjoys the public applauſe 
of all honeſt men, and is ſecretly ad- 

* even by the briber and the brib- 
5 


The Picture of a wicked Senator, 


Hs gets into parliament with no 
L 1 other view but to ſtack-job his 
voice. He buys his borough, and ſells 
his country. He comes into the houſe, 


| Hot to take care of the fortunes of thoſe 


whom he repreſents, but to make his 
own. His venal voice is open to eve- 
17 purchaſer, and he is always ready te 


be regimented into the ſervice of a 
corrupt miniſter. He is, indeed, in 
ſome degree, a corrupt miniſter him- 
ſelf, as he receiyes in ſmaller portions 
the ſpoils of the robber. Under a bad 
adminiftration, he is always with the 
majority, If he has underſtanding, it 
is ſo perverted, that it would be happy 
for bim, and the commonwealth, could 
he exchange it for inſtinQ, being con- 
tinually obliged to talk and act in de- 
fiance of his own conviction; the low- 
eſt depravity to which a human mind 
can be reduced ! He ſpeaks of bribery 


as a meaſure abſolutely neceſſary for 


the ſupport of government, and, with- 
out bluſhing, aſſerts, that the public 
buſineſs cannot be carried on without 
corruption. In a word, to ſerve his 
own private intereſt, he is ever ready 


- to betray that of the public, and to 
gratify his 6 2: would ſet at naught. 
virtue, and break through 


every ſoci 
all things that are good, worthy and 


_ commendable. 


The Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka, continued. 
VV 

Of their Diet and Liquors, together 
with their Method of Cooking. 


the food of the RAmtſcha- 
dales conſiſts in roots, fiſh, and. ſea 
animals, we ſhall now relate their me- 
thod of dreſſing them. And, firſt, 


we will begin with the fiſh, which 
they uſe inſtead of bread. The prin- 


cipal food, called Yokola, is prepared 


from every ſort of fiſh, and ſerves them 
for houſhold bread. They divide their 
fiſh into ſix parts; the fides and tail 
are hung up to dry; the back and 


thinner part of the belly are prepared 
apart, and pee dried over the fre; 


the head is laid to ſour in pits, and then 
they eat it like falt-fiſh, and eſteem it 
much, though the ſtink is ſuch that 


a ſtranger cannot bear it; the ribs and 
the fleſh which remain upon them they 
hang up and dry, and afterwards pound 
them for uſe; the larger bones they 

x EPA. likewiſe 
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likewiſe dry for food for their dogs : In 
this manner all theſe different people 
prepare the yokola, and they eat it far 
the moſt part dry. | DK 
Their ſecond favourite food is cavi- 
ar, or the roes of fiſh, which they pre- 
pare in three different ways ; they dry 


of the ſkin which invelopes it, and 
ſpreading it upon a bed of graſs, dry it 
before the fire; or, laſtly, make rolls of 
it with the leaves of graſs, which they 
alſo dry. They never take a journey 
or go a hunting without dry caviar ; 
and, if a Kaintſchadale has a pound of 
this, he can ſubſiſt without any other 


birch and alder tree furniſhes him with 
bark, which with his dried caviar, 
makes him an agreeable meal ; but 
they canot eat either ſeparately, for the 
caviar ſticks like glue to the teeth, and 
the bark, althou gh it ſhould be chewed 
ever ſo long by itſelf, they are hardly 
ever able to ſwallow down alone. There 
is ſtill a fourth method, which both 
the Kamtſchadales and Koreki uſe in 
preparing their caviar ;_ having covered 
the bottom of a pit with graſs, they 
throw the freſh caviar into it, and leave 
It there to grow ſour : the Koreki tie 
theirs 1 2 and leave it to ſour; 
this is Eſteemed their moſt delicate 
diſh. | 

There is a third fort of diet, 
called by the Kamtſchadales tchupriki, 
which is prepared in this manner: 


they make a bridge of ſtakes, up- 
on which they lay a heap of fiſh, 
which remains there till the hut be- 
comes as warm as a bagnio; if there 
was no great thickneſs of fiſh, one fire 
would ſerve to dreſs it; but ſometimes 
they are obliged to make two, three, 
or more fires. Fiſh drefled in this 
manner is half roaited, half ſmoaked, 
and has 2 very agreeable taſte, and 
may be reckoned the beſt of all the 
Kamtſchatka cookery; for the whole 
juice and fat is prepared with a gradu- 
al heat, and kept in by the ſkin, in 
which it lies as in a bag, and, when 


Hiſtory of Kamtſchatka. 


the roe whole in the air, or take it out 


proviſion a great while; for every 


in their huts, over the fire place, 


May, 


ready, may be eaſily ſeparated from 
the fiſh ; H ſoon as 4 Kh is drefled, 
they take out the guts, and ſpread the 
body upon a mat to dry; this they af. 
terwards break ſmall, and put into bags, 
carrying it along with them for proyi- 
ſon; and, when dried, eat it like the 
yokola. 

The Kamtſchadales have a diſh, 
which they eſteem very much, called 
huigul : it is fiſh Jaied to grow ſour in 
pits; and, though the ſmell of it is in- 
tolerable, yet the Kamtſchadales ef- 
teem it a perfume. This fiſh ſome- 
times rots ſo much in the pits, that 
they cannot take it out without ladles ; 
however, in that caſe they ule it for 
feeding their dogs. 

Mr. Steller { that in fummer 
the Samojeds likewiſe ſour their fiſh, 
but that the earth, being frozen, pre- 
ſerves it much better; the Jakulſki 
alſo dig deep pits, in which they lay 
their fiſh, ſprinkling it with wood-aſhes, 
and cover it with leaves at top, and 
over all put a layer of earth : This me- 
thod is better than any of the former. 
The Tungoſi and Coſſacs of Ochot- 
ſka preſerve their fiſh in the ſame man- 


ner, with this difference only, that, 


inſtead of wood-aſhes,. they uſe the 
aſhes of burnt ſea-weed. They boil 
their freſh fiſh in troughs, take it out 
with boards, and, letting it cool, eat 
it with a ſoup made of the ſweet 

aſs. . OS 

As for the fleſh of land and ſea ani- 
mals, they boil it in their troughs, 
with ſeveral different herbs and roots; 


the broth they drink out of ladles and 


bowls, and the meat they take out up- 


on boards, and eat in their hands. 
The whale and ſea-horſe fat they allo | 


boil with roots. 


There is a principal diſh at all their 
feaſts and entertainments, called ſelaga, 


which they make by pounding all forts 


of different roots and berries, with the 
addition of caviar, and whale and ſeals 


. 5 5 

Before the conqueſt, they ſeldom 

uſed any thing for drink but Water; 

but, when they made merry, 4 
: | | r 
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. h had ſtood f- 
water which had ſtood ſome 
E muſhrooms. At preſent 
they drink ſpirits as faſt as the Ruſſi- 
ans: After dinner they drink water; 
and every one, when he goes to bed at 
night, ſets a veſſel of water by him, 
to which he puts ſnow or ice to 
keep It cold, and always drinks it up 
before morning. In the winter-time, 
they amuſe themſelves frequently by 
throwing handfuls of ſnow into their 
mouths; and the bridegrooms, who 
work with the fathers of their future 
brides, find it their hardeſt taſk to 
provide ſnow for their family in the 
ſummer time, for they muſt bring it 
from the higheſt hills, be the weather 
what it will, otherwiſe they would fo 
diſoblige as never to be forgiven. 


The Method of Travelling with Dogs, 
and the Furniture neceflary thereto. 


The dogs of Kamtſchatła differ very 
little from the common houſe dogs ; 
they are of a middling fize, of various 
colours, though there ſeem to be 
more white, black, and grey, than 


| uſe of thoſe that are caſtrated, and ge- 
nerally yoke four to a fledge. 

They drive and direct their dogs with 
a crooked ſtick about four feet long, 
and ſometimes adorn it with different- 
| coloured thongs : This is looked upon 
25 a great piece of finery. They drive 


ſide, with their feet hanging down; 
ard it would be looked upon as a dif- 
grace for any one to fit in the ſledge, 
or to make uſe of any perſon to drive 
them, no-body doing this but the wo- 
men. 85 

t is very difficult to travel in their 
ſſecges; for a man is obliged to kee 
the exacteſt balance, otherwiſe he is 


« 


| _neſ$of them to be overturned. In a 
tugged road this would be very dan- 
gerous, as the dogs never ſtop till they 
come to ſome houſe, or are intangled 

by ſomething upon the road; for 

they have this fault, that in going 

down ſteep kills they run with all their 

| 1 
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of any other. In travelling they make 


their ledges, ſitting upon the right- 


able, from the height and narrow- 


force, and are ſcarcely to be kept 
in; for which reaſon, in deſcending ' 
any great declivity, they unyoke al 
the dogs except one, and lead theni 


ſoftly down the hill. They likewiſe walk 


up hills; for it is as much as the dogs 


can do to drag up the ſledge empty. 
After a deep 18 there is no travelling 
with dogs till a road be made, which 
is effected by a man going before upon 


ſnow- ſhoes, whom they call brodov- 


ſhika. 


The ſnow-ſhoes are made of two 


thin boards, ſeparated in the middle, 


and bound together at the ends; 


the fore part is bent a little upwards. 


They are bound together with thongs, 


and a place made to flip in the foot, 


which they likewiſe tie with thongs. 


'The brodovſhika, having one of theſe 
ſhoes upon each foot, leaves the dogs 
and fledge, and, going on, clears the 
road for ſome way ; then returning 


leads forward: the dogs and ſledge fo 


far as the road is made; a method 
which he muſt continue till he comes 


to ſome dwelling-houſe. This is very 


laborious ; but it happens ſo often, that 


no guide ever ſets out without his 


ſnow-ſhoes. 


The greateſt danger is when a ſtorm 


of driven ſnow ſurpriſes the 


; then 
they are obliged with all haſh 


o ſeek 


the ſhelter of ſome wood, where they 


ſtay as long as the tempeſt laſts, which 
ſometimes 1s a whole week. If a 


ſtorm at any time ſurprizes a large 
company of travellers, they dig a 
now, 


with wood or 


place for themſelves under the 


and covet the entry 


bramble. The Kamtſchadales ſeldom 
make theſe temporary huts, but hide 


themſelves commonly in caves or holes 
of the earth, wrapping themſelves up 


in their furrs; and, when thus cover- 


ed, they move or turn themſelves with 
the greateſt caution, leſt they ſhould 


throw off the ſnow, for under that they 
lie as warm as in their common buts : 


They only require a breathing- place; 


but, if their cloaths are tight or hard 


girt about them, the cold is unſuf- 


ferable. 
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If the ſtorms ſurpriſe them in an 
gpen country, where there 15 no wood, 
they endeavour to find ſome hollow 


1 in which they ſhelter themſelves, 


ut muſt be careful to guard againſt 
being ſmothered with the ſnow. The 
eaſt and ſouth eaſt winds are generally 
attended with a moiſt ſnow, which 
wets the travellers; and, being fol- 
Jowed with the north wind and ſevere 
golds, ſeveral are then frozen to death. 
Another danger attending the tra- 
yeller is, that in the ſevereſt froſt ſe- 


vperal rivers are not quite frozen over; 


and, as the roads for the moſt part 
lie cloſe upon the rivers, the banks be- 
ing very ileep, ſcarce a year paſſes 
yithout many being drowned. A 
Glagreeable circumſtance alſo, to 
hoe who travel in theſe parts, is 
oir Ometimes being obliged to paſs 
zurough copſes, where they run the 
in of having their eyes ſcratched 
gut, or their limbs broken; for the 


| dogs always run moſt violently in the 


wortt roads, and, to free themſelves, 
very often overturn their driver. 
he beſt travelling is in the month 


March or April, when the ſnow is 
turned hard, or frozen a little at 
top; however, there is ſtill this in- 
convenience attending it, that ſome- 


times Favellers are obliged to lodge 
two. othree nights in deſert places; 
and it is difficult to prevail upon the 
Kamtlchadales to make a fire, either 
for warming themſelves or dreſſing 
victuals, as they and their dogs eat 
dried fiſh, and find themſelves fo warm 


wrapped in their furrs, that they 


want none; nay, it is ſurpriſing to ſee 
alk the people of this climate bearing 
the cold ſo well, that, after having 
ſtept a whole nigbt very ſound, they 
awake next morning as refreſhed and 
atert as if they had lain in the warmeſt 
bed. This ſeems to be ſo natural to 
all here, that ſome of them have been 
ſeen to lie down with their backs un- 
covered againſt a fire, and, notwith- 
ſtanding the fire has been burnt out 
long betore morning, they continued 
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}\ 
to ſleep on very comfortably, and with. 


out any inconvenience. 


Of the Kurs chApATESs Method 


of making WaR. 

Though, before the Ruſſian con. 
queſt, the Kamtſchadales did not 
ſeem to have had any ambition of in- 


creaſing their power, or enlarging thei 


territories, yet they had ſuch frequent 
quarrels among themſelves, thatſeldon 
a year paſſed, without one village of 
other being intirely ruined. The de- 


ſign of their wars was to make ptiſo⸗ 


ners, in order to employ them, if 
males, in their hardeſt labour; or, if 
females, either for wives or concu- 
bines; and ſometimes the neighbour. 
ing villages went. to war for quarrel 
that happened among the children, or 
for neglecting to invite each other to 
their entertainments. 

Their wars are carried on more by 
ſtratagem than brayery ; for they are 
ſuch cowards, that they will not open- 
ly attack any one, unleſs forced by ne- 
ceſſity: This is the more extraordinary, 


becauſe no people ſeem to deſpiſe life 


more than they do, ſelf- murder being 
here very frequent. Their manner of 


attacking is this : In the night-time 


they ſteal into the enemy's ning 
and ſurpriſe them, which may eaſily 
be done, as they keep no watch ; thus 


a ſmall party may deſtroy a large village, 
as they have nothing more to do than 


to ſecure the mouth of a hut, and 
ſuffer no-body to come out, which 
only one can do at a time: therefore 


whoever firſt attempts to eſcape ii 


knocked down, or obliged to ſubmii 
to be bound. | | 


The male priſoners which they take, 


eſpecially if they are men of any conſe- 
quence, are treated with alt manner of 


barbarity, ſuch as burning, hewing 


them to pieces, tearing their bowels 
out when alive, and hanging them by 
the feet. This has been the fate of 
ſeveral Ruſſian Coſfacs, during the dit- 
turbances of Kamtfchatka ; and theſs 
barbarities are exerciſed with great 
how of triumph and rejoicing: ; 
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1 
Theſe private differences among 
nemſelves were very uſeful to the 
offacs, in their conquelt of the whole 
on: for, when the natives ſaw the 
atter amen one village, ſo far were 
they from aſſiſting their countrymen, 
that they rejoiced at their deſtruction, 
not confidering that the ſame was to be 
Wiheir fate next; | 

In their wars with the Coſſaes, they 
deſtroyed more by e than by 
ums; for, when the Coſſacs came to 
y village to demand their tribute, 
they were received with all marks of 


was paid, but likewiſe great preſents 
were made them. Thus, the natives 
having lulled them into a ſtate of ſecu- 
tity, they either cut their throats in the 
night-time, or fet fire to their huts, 
and burnt them, with all the Coffacs 
which were within. By ſuch ſtrata- 
gems, ſeventy people were deſtroyed in 
two places, which, conſidering the 
ſmall number of Coſſacs that were 
there, was a very conſiderable loſs; nay; 
it has ſometimes happened, that, when 
they had no opportunity of deſtroying 
the Coſſacs at firſt; they have for two 
years quietly paid the tribute, waiting 


doing it. + : : 5 
By this cunning, the Kamtſchadales 


bow the latter are more upon their 
guard, and are particularly afraid of 
extraordinary careſſes, always expect- 
ing ſome bad intention, when the wo- 
men in the night-time retire out of 
their huts. \ 
pretend to have dreamed of dead peo- 


isreaton to dreada general inſurrection. 
Coſfacs which fall in their way, and 
join in the rebellion. As ſoon as they 
hear that troops are coming againſt 
them, inſtead of going to oppoſe their 


enenues, they retire to fome high 


18 they can, and, building huts there, 
it tl they are attacked, and then 
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friendſhip, and not only the tribute 


till they could find an opportunity of 


| deſtroyed at firſt many Coſſacs; but 


When the Kamtſchadales 
ple, or go to viſit diſtant villages, there 
When this happens, they kill all the 


even the Kamtſchadales who will not 


place, which they fortify as ſtrongly 
the poiſon be ſucked out, which is the 


they bravely defend themſelves with 
their bows and arrows, and every d- 
ther method they can think of; but; 
if they obſerve that the enemy is likely 
to make themſelves maſters of tlie 
fortreſs, they firſt cut the throats of 
their wives and children, and after⸗ 
wards either throw themſelves down 
the precipice, or with their arms riiſh 
in upon their enemies, that they ma 


not die unrevenged : This e call 


Making a bed for themiſelves. In the 
year 1740, a girl was brought from 
Utkolok, whom the rebels in theif 


hurry miſſed killing; the reſt were all 


murdered, and the rebels threw theni= 
ſelves from the hill, upon which they 
were fortified, into the ſea,  _ 

From the time that Kamtſchatk8 
was ſubdued, thefe have been only 
two rebellions which could be ptoper⸗ 
ly called fo : The firſt happened in the 
year 1710, in Bolfcheretſkoi Oftrog ; 


and the other in the year 1713, upon 


the river Awatſcha. Both of them 
were, however; unfortunate for the 
authors: In the firſt, great numbers be- 
ſieged the Bolſcheretſkoi fort, in which 


were only ſeventy Coſſacs, thirty-five 


of whom, making a ſally, put theni all 
to flight, and, in endeayouring to reach 
their boats which brought them thi- 


ther, in the hurry ſuch number Were 


drowned, that the river was almoſt 
choaked up by their dead bodies: The 
rebels upon the Awatſcha thought 
themſelves ſo fure of deſtroying the 
Ruſſians, that they brought thongs to 


bind them: however, the rebels were 


either all killed, or taken priſoners: 
Their arms are bows and arrows 
ſpears, and a coat of mail; their qu:- 
yers are made of the wood of the larch- 
tree, glued round with birch bark; their 
bow ſtrings of the blood-veſſels of 
the whale; and their arrows are com- 
monly about four feet long, pointed 


with flint-ſtones, or bone; and, though _ 
they are but indifferent, yet they are 


very dangerous, being all poiſoned, ſo 
that a perſon wounded by them gene- 
rally dies in twenty-four hours, unleſs 


only 
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In this all theſe people of Aſia agree 
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likewiſe pointed with flint or bone; offering only ſuch things as are ut. they 
and their coats of mail are made of leſs to theniſelves. Beſides theſs z. that t 
mats, or of the ſkins of ſeals and fea- lars, ſeveral other places are recko 0 murd 
horſes, which they cut out into thongs, ſacred, ſuch as burning and ſinoaki | like, + 
and plait together. They put them mountains, hat ſprings, and ſonie they 
on upon the left fide, and tie them with cular woods, which they Imwgive wn, fave 9 
thongs upon the right; behind is fix- inhabited by devils, whom they * 2 
ed a high board to defend their head, and reverence more than their God. faves 
and another before to guard the breaſt. All their opinions concerning both el, 
When they march on foot, it is Gods and devils are certainly yer bathe 
remarkable, that two never goa-breaft, ſimple and ridiculous; however 80 u 
but follow one another in the ſame ſhews that they endeavour to accoun have. 
path, which by uſe becomes very deep for the exiſtence of every thing as far cuſto 
and narrow; ſo that it is almoſt im- as they are able; and ſome of them their 
0 poſſible for one that is not uſed to it try to penetrate into the thoughts of their 
1 to walk therein; for theſe people always the very birds and fiſhes; but, when may, 
2 ſet one foot ſtraight before the other in once any opinion 1s eſtabliſhed, they moe 
i walking. | never trouble themſelves with inquir 85 
a The Opinions of the KamTscna- NF men the thing de pollile, « they 
4 DALES concerning Go p, the For- pan? lence their religion intirely ce. ind 
* mation of the World, and other Ho » 5: e par WHO Wick danp 
* Articles of Religion. — Thy, elieve without exataination, of if 
155 | They have no notion of a ſuprene 
Wis The Kamtſchadales, like other bar- being, that influences their happine's they 
15 barous nations, have no notions of a or miſery; but hold, that every man's 55 
5 Deity, but what are abſurd, ridiculous, good or bad fortune depends upon "oy 
1 and ſhocking to a humaniſed mind. himſelf. The world they believe iz BY 
MM They call their God Kutchu, but they eternal, the foul immortal, and that it * i 
1 pay him no religious worſhip, and the ſhall be again joined to the body, and 2 
1 only uſe they make of his name is to live eternally, ſubject to the ſame fa- ne; 
"54 divert themſelves with it; they relate tigues and troubles as in this preſent _ 
1 ſuch ſcandalous ſtories of him as one lite, with this difference only, that they on 
1 would be aſhamed to repeat. Amongſt ſhall have greater plenty of all the 11 
1 other things, they reproach him with neceſſaries of Efe: even the very ſunl- and 
1 having made ſo many ſteep hills, fo eſt animals, they imagine, wil riſe Fo 
17 many ſmall and rapid rivers, ſo much again, and dwell under the earth, 8 
i | rain, and ſo many ſtorms; and, in all They think the earth is flat, and that and 
„ the troubles that happen to them, up- unser it there is a firmament like ou, wy 
14 | braid and blaſpheme him. and under that firmament another earth 10 
3 They place a pillar upon a large like our's, in which when we have ſum- ras 
„ Vi. de plain, which they bind round mer they have winter, and when we 8 
Wo with rags. Whenever they pals this have winter they have ſummer. With i p 
Ws. itlar, they throw a piece of fiſh or ſome regard to future rewards and puniſh- mo 
ey other victuals to it; and near it they ments, they believe, that in the other ( 
1 never gather any berries, or kill any world the rich will be poor, and the : 
1 beaſts or birds. This offering they poor will be rich. Rt Ste KEE 
1 think preſerves their lives, which Their notions of vice and virtue ate tho 
164 otherwiſe would be ſhortened ; how- as extraordinary as thoſe they entet- 5 
111 ever, they offer nothing which can be tain of God. They believe every thing 1 
5 | of uſe ro themſelves, but only the fins lawful that procures them the ſatistac- the 
'4 and tails of the fiſh, or mah things as tion of their wiſhes and paſſions, and the 
"þ they would be obliged te throw away. think that only to be a fin, from ; fon 
Y | F | „ 5 the; by, 
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apprehend danger or ruin; fo 
en op neither reckon murder, ſelf- 
murder, adultery, oppreſſion, nor the 
like, any wickedneſs : On the contrary 
they look upon it to be a mortal fin to 
fave any one that is drowning, becauſe, 
according to their notions, whoever 
faves him will be ſoon drowned him- 
ſelf, They reckon it likewiſe a fin to 
bathe in or to drink hot water, or to 
go up to the burning mountains. They 
have, beſides theſe, innumerable abſurd 
cuſtoms, ſuch as ſcraping the ſnow from 
their feet with a knife, or whetting 
their hatchets upon the road. This 


may, however, be ſaid, that they are 


not the only people who have ridicu- 
lous ſuperſtitions. Een 
Beſides the above-mentioned gods, 


they pay a religious regard to ſeyeral 


animals, from which they apprehend 


danger. They offer fire at the holes 


of the fables and foxes; when fiſhing, 
they intreat the whales or ſea horſes 
not to overturn their boats; and, in 
hunting, beſeech the bears and wolves 
not to hurt them. This was the ftate 


of theſe people, when the Ruſſians firſt 
came amongſt them; but now, by the 


cure of the empreſs Eliſabeth, miſſio- 
raries are apointed to inſtruct them in 
the Chriſtian faith, In 1741, aclergyman 


was ſent by the ſynod with aſſiſtants 


and every thing neceſſary for building 
a church, and inſtructing this wild 
people; which has been attended with 


tuchſucceſs, that not only many of them 


are baptiſed, but ſchools are alſo erected 
in ſeveral places, to which the Kamt- 
ſchadales very readily ſend their chil- 
dren ; fo that, in a few years, we may 
hope to ſee the chriſtian faith planted 
in all theſe northern countries. 


Of their Sn AMAN Ss, or Conjurers. 


The Kamtſchadales have none who 
Ire profeſſed ſhamans, or conjurers, as 
the neighbouring nations have; but 
every old woman is looked upon as a 
witch and an interpreter of dreams. In 
their conjurations, they Whiſper upon 
the ns of hihes, the ſweet graſs, and 


jome other things; by which means 
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they cure diſeaſes, divert misfortunes, 
and foretell futurity. 

They are very great obſervers of 
dreams, which they relate to one ano- 
ther as ſoon as they awake in the 
morning, and judge from thence of 
their future good or bad fortune; and 
ſome of theſe dreams have their inter- 
pretation, fixed and ſettled. Beſide 
this conjuration, they pretend to chiro- 
mancy, and to foretel a man's good or 
bad fortune by the lines of his hand ; 
but the rules which they follow are 
kept a great ſecret. 


Of their CEREMONIES, 


The Kamtſchadales atways cele- 
brated three days in the month of No- 


vember, which is hence called the 


month of purification. Steller ima- 
gines, that this was firſt inſtituted by 
their anceſtors to return thanks to God 
for all his bleſſings; but that after- 
wards, through the ſtupidity of theſe 
people, it has been perverted by fool- 
ith and ridiculous ceremonies; and this 
appears the more probable, becauſe 
that, after their ſummer or harveſt la- 
bour is over, they look upon it as a fin 


to do any work, or make any viſits, 


before this holiday, which if any one 
neglects, he is obliged to expiate it at 
that time, if not before. From hence 
we may fee, that the anceſtors of this 
people were accuſtomed to ofter up 
the firſt-fruits of their ſummer labours 
to God, and to make merry with one 
another. The northern and ſouthern 


Kamtſchadales have different ceremo- _ 
nies in the celebration of their holi- 
days, which are extremely ſilly, and 


conſiſt of many ridiculous antics. 


After many ſtrange ceremonies, they 


introduce a little bird and a fiſh, which 


they roaſt upon the coals, and divide 


amongſt them, when every one throws 
bis ſhare into the fte, as a faciitice or 


an offering to thoſe ſpirits which come 
to their feaſts; then they boil dried 
fith, the broth of which they pour out 


beſore their image, and eat the fiſh 
themſelves; and then take the birch- 
tree out of the hut, and, carrying it to 
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their magazines, lay it up there to be 
kept for the whole year. Thus ends 
the feſtival. 

[To be continued. 


[CY 
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Some Account of the Canary, Iſlands con- 
tinued. [See p. 240. 


Of TexERIFFE. 
ENERIF F is diſtant about 12 
leagues N. W. of Canaria; it is 
almoſt triangular, each ſide being 
about 12 leagues in length, and in the 
center is the famous pike called by the 


natives El Pico de Teyde. 


In clear weather this pike may be 
ſeen at the diſtance of 120 miles, and 


appears like a thin biue vapour, very 
little darker than the ſky. 


The moſt frequented harbour is 


called Santa Cruz, and is on the S. E. 


fide of the iſland, where ſhips with 

good anchors and cables may be faſe 

in all weathers. | . 
At this port is the principal town 


called alſo Santa Cruz, in the middle 
of which is a mole, built at a vaſt ex- 
| Pence for the convenience of landing; 


between the mole and the town is a 
fort called St. Philips, and near it is a 


ſteep rocky den or valley, beginning at 


the ſea ſhore, and running far in land, 


Which would render the attack of an 


enemy very difficult; there are alſo o- 


ther torts for its defence, all joined to- 


gether by a thick ftone wall, and mount- 

ed with cannon 1 | 
Santa Cruz is a large town, contain- 

ing ſeveral churches and convents, an 


hoſpital, and the beſt conſtructed pri- 


vate buildings of any in the Canary 


Iſlands. It contains about 5000 inha- 
bitants; it is not fortified on the land 
ſide, and all the country near it is dry, 
{toney, and barren. 

About four leagues to the S. of San- 
ta Cruz, clofe to the fea, there is a 


cave, with a chapel, cailed, The chapel 
of our Lady of Candelarie, in which 


is an image of the Virgin Mary that is 
held in as much reverence here as that 
of Diana was at Epheſus. This chapel 
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fide : They ſay that his goats were af- 


to take it up, and remove it to bis 


May, 


is endowed with ſo many ornament 
that it is the richeſt place in all the ſe. 
ven iſlands. 1 

At a certain ſeaſon of the year gl. 
moſt all the inhabitants go thither g 
pilgrimage, and innumerable and in. 
credible ſtories are related, and uni. 
verſally believed concerning this image, 
The author of this account heard ſome 
Canary fea men declare, that when 
they were returning from the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies, and in great danger by; 
hard gale they faw our lady of Candel. 
ria in the height of the ſtorm, during 
the night, aſſiſting them to reef and 
furl the fails ; and they alſo aſſured kin 
that when they came home to Tenerife 
they learnt that in the morning after 
they had been ſo miraculoully affiſted, 
the virgin was ſeen in the church with 
her cloaths and her hair wet with the 
ſprey of the ſea. 

It is pretended that this image way 
ficſt diſcovered by a ſhepherd in the 
year 1390, ſtanding upon a great ſtone 
at the mouth of a den near the ſea 


frighted at it, and that taking 1t fora 
woman, he made ſigns to it to get out 
of the way, men no! being permitted 
to ſpeak to a woman in ſolitary places; 
but perceiving it did not move, he 
took up a ſtone to throw at it, but 
could neither caſt the ſtone out of his 
hand nor withdraw his arm. Anothe! 
ſhepherd, his companion, ſeeing what 
palſed, went up to the image, with 
a deſign to revenge his friend's misf01- 
tune, and taking up a ſharp flint at- 
tempted to cut off its head, but in the 
attempt cut his own hand : His fe- 
ſentment ſtill increaſing, he made 4 
ſecond attempt, and again wounded 
himſelf. The two ſhepherds then, one 
with his arin ſtretched out, and the o- 
ther with two wounds on his hand, went 
to the king of the country and related 
what had happened. The king repa” 
ed to the place, with his council, an 
found the image where the ſhepherds 
had left it: he then commanded then 
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houſe; they were at firſt afraid to 
obey, but upon touching it were entire- 


ly healed. OE 
The king, aſtoniſhed at the prodigy, 


declared the image too ſacred to be 


ten oved by peatants, and ſuppoſing 
it to have come down from heaven, 
he went with ſome of his nobles, and 
taking it up, carried it about a hun- 
ered paces, when it grew fo heavy 
that they could carry it no farther : 
The king then fell upon his knees, 


and beſought the image that he might 


be permitted to remove it where he in- 
tended; upon which it made a ſign, 
and then taking it up again they found 
it quite light, and proceeded to a cave 
which was the king's ſtore- room, or 
partry, about a mile and half diſtant 
t;om the place where it fift appear- 
ed. | 

This image, though the legend ſays 


the ſhepherds took it for a woman, is 


but three feet high; the colour of the 


face is {warthy, and the garments are 
blue and gold; of what ſubſtance it is 
mace, or whether the garments are of 


the ſame ſubſtance, or ſuperadded, we 


are not told. - 

It has a green candle in ode hand, 
and it is faid that on the eve of the 
purifcation, a great number of lights 
are ſeen going in proceſſion round the 
cave where it is depoſited, whence it is 
called out lady of Candelaria. 

Pait of the ſouth weſt coaſt is half 
a mile in height, and as perpendicular 
as a wall; trom the ſummit ſeveral 
ſtreams fall into the ſea. 

la the year 1704 there happened an 
earthquake in this iſland which left be- 
hind it ſeveral volcanoes. 

Abcut four miles in land from San- 


ta Cruz ſtands the city of St. Chryſto- 


ba ce la Laguna, which is the metropo- 
I's of the iſſand, and contains two pa- 
nin churches and five convents, but 
as no trade, being inhabited princi- 
Pally by the gentry of the iſland; 


the inhabitants are numerous, yet 


bg body is ſeen in the ſtreets, which 
are loltary and deſolate, ſo that grass 
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grows in thoſe that are moſt frequent- 
ed. 

There are many other towns in the 
iſland which contain a great number 
of people, but none are more than 
three leagues from the ſea. 4 

All the fertile ground within a league 
of the ſea is covered with vines; that 
of the next league is ſown with corn, 
the third is adorned with woods, and 
above the woods are the clouds, for 
the iſland gradually aſcends from the 
ſea, riſing on all ſides till it terminates 
in the pike, which is the center. 


On the S. E. of the iſland in land 


from Candelaria is a town called Gui- 
mar, where there are fome families 
which know themſelves to be the ge- 
nuine unmixed offspring of the origi- 


nal natives, but they know nothing of 


the manners of their anceſtors, -nor 
have they preſerved any remains of 


their langnage. They are fairer than 


the Spaniards of Andaluſia. 

Teneriffe contains about 96,000 per- 
ſons, ſuppoſed to be equal to the num- 
ber of inhabitants of all the reſt of the 
ſeven iſlands put together. | 

To the verezal account of the tland 
of Tenerife, a particular deſcription of 
the Pike ſhould be added, which can- 
not be better done than hy an epitome 


of the author's re}\rion of bis journey 


up it. | | 3 
In the beginning of g9eptember 1761, 


about 4 o'clock in the afternoon, he 


{et 6ut on horſeback, with a compa- 
nion, a ſervant, and a guide; by ſun- 


ſet they had aſcended ſix miles, and 


came to a hollow, which was the moſt 
diſtant habitation from the ſea ; here 


they found an aqueduct of open 


troughs, which conveys the water 


down from the head of the hollow ; 


here they watered the horſes, and filled 


ſome ſmall caſks to ſerve the reſt of 


the journey. They then proceeded 


up a fteep road, and got into the 


woods and the clouds juſt as it grew 


dark. The road was bounded on both 
ſides with trees, or buſhes which were 
chiefly laurel, ſavine, and breſos, or 
* bruſm 
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looſe rocks where they 
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bruſh wood, ſo that they could not 
miſs their way. Having travelled a- 
bout a mile after ſun- ſet they came to 


the upper edge of the wood above the 


clouds, where they made a fire and 
ſupped, and then lay down to ſleep 
under the buſhes: about half an hour 
after ten, the moon ſhining bright, 
they proceeded ſowly thro' very bad 
roads, reſembling ruins of ſtone build- 


ings ſcattered over the fields; after 


this they rode at a pretty good rate 
upon ſmall light white pumice-ſtones 
for about one hour, and the air then 
began to be very cold: by the ad- 
vice of their guide, they alighted, and 
preg the reſt of the night in a cave: 
Mt they had no fooner fallen aſleep, 
than they were awakened by an intole- 
Table itching of the ſkin, cauſed by 
the thin air, want of reſt, and ſleepin 

in their cloaths. About five in the 


morning they mounted again and pro- 
cceded flowly along a very ſteep road, 


till they came ng ſome great 


built of looſe ſtones, called the Eng- 
liih reſting place; for none of the na- 
tives go this .joui rey, except ſome 


poor people that gather brimſtone: 


from this place they went forward 
on foot, it being too ſteep to ride, 
and the footing 
they were obliged to clamber over 
rocks, and vaſt looſe maſſes of ſtone, 
ſometimes leaping from one to the o- 


ther. Among theſe there is a cavern 


that contains a natural reſervoir of 
water; this cavern, which they de- 
ſcended with a ladder, is about ten 


yards wide, and twenty deep; at the 


bottom 1s the water, which is about 


two fathoms deep, and was then fro- 


zen at the edges; they endeavoured 


ſo cold: aiter climbing about half a 


mile farther, they came to the Sugar- 
loaf, which is about half a mile bigh, 


and very ſteep; this allo they aſcend- 
ed, though w:th great labour, and ſaw 
the clouds ſpread out under them at 
à vaſt diſtance, and appearing like the 


ocean; the tops of the neighbouiing 


ound a cottage. 
breathed with great difficulty, and felt 


about ten in the morning, they found 


looſe and ſandy = cold ſo great in the ſhade where they 


ken above a mile either way; fo that 


to drink of it, but could not, it was 


breeze generally ſets in about 19 a 
the morning, on the E. and N. ſides o 
the iſland and blows till 5 or 6 in the 


May, 
iſlands, which were high enough 9 
pierce the clouds, looked like rocks 
+ the fea, and nothing elſe was yij. 

e. | 

The top of the Pike is about 140 
yards long, and 110 broad; it is hollgy, 
ſhaped like an inverted bell, and 3. 
bout 40 yards from the brim to the bot- 
tom: ſmoak and ſulphureous fteams 
iſſued from many chinks in the ſides, 
and the ground was ſo hot as to be 
felt through their ſhoes: upon thruſt- 
ing their guide's ſtaff about three in- 
ches into a porous place, it was in lefy 
than a minute burnt to charcoal. They 
gathered many pieces of beautiful ful. 
phur of all colours. | 

The pike is manifeſtly a volcano, 
tho” it has not burned for ſome years, 
The ſugar-loaf conſiſts wholly of earth, 


mixed with aſhes and calcined ſtones; 


and the ſurface of the whole iſland 
ſhews that ſome dreadful] revolution 
has happened in it by the irruption of 
ſubterraneous fire. 

While they were at the top, they 


a violent palpitation of the heart, ow- 


ing to the great rarefaQion of the 


air. When they returned, which was 
the heat intolerable in the ſun, and the 


took ſhelter, that they were obliged to 
wake a fire. WY. | 
Ibis author reckons the perpendicu- 
lar height of the reſting place 4 miles, 
and the height from thence to the ſum- 
mit of the fugar-toaf one mile more ; 
ſo that the whole height, according 
to him, is ſive miles; and in this cal- 
culation, he ſays, he cannot be miſta- 


he is not ſure but it may be fix miles, 
or four miles. 5 

The weather in Tenerife is not dif- 
ferent from that in Canaria. Tae ſea- 


evening, from which time ply 
night it is calm; then the 1 oh 
begins, and continues till J or © in the 

mornings 
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morning, from which time it is calm 
til the ſea-breeze begins to blow a- 
ain. Below the clouds, which are 
ſuſpended half way between the fea 
and the top of the ptke, the wind 1s 
generally N. E. but above the clouds 
tis Weſt. | 

| The produce of the iſland is much 
the ſame as that of Canaria, except 
that there is leſs corn- land, and more 
vineyards, The wines are ſtrong and 
ood. Formerly a great quantity of 
ſack was made here; but now, and 
for ſome time paſt, the inhabitants 
gather the grapes green, and make a 
dry hard wine, ſcarcely to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from Viadeira, til} it has been 
kept 4 or 5 years, and then it turns 
ſweet, and becomes like Malaga. 


[To be continued. 
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Directions for breeding Song Birds. 


Of the Canary PRO. 


PF HOUGH this bird was firſt 


brought from the Canary Iſlands 
in the Atlantic Ocean, from whence 


| they deriye their name, thoſe now 


bred in Europe are as hardy in their 
nature and good in ſong ; particular- 
ly thoſe bred in England, which are 
exceeded by none. 


The cock is diſtinguiſhed by a 


brighter yellow on the fore part of 
his head, throat, pinion of the wing 


and rump, than that of the hen. 


The male bird is likewiſe known 


by irs ſize, the biggeſt and longeſt 


bodied ſeldom failing - of proving 
cocks, eſpecially if his geſture and 
carriage be fprightly and majeſtic; 
and if he frequently extends his neck 
and head in a ſprightly manner. The 
cock is always diſtinguiſhed by his 
note, which 1s fuller, clearer, and 
ous niore agrecable than that of the 
len. | | - 

he bird that appears the boldeſt, 
and ſuews the greateſt courage, and 
is not Joon frightened, is always the 
mot kealthy : obſerve likewiſe his 
dung, Which, when he is in perfect 


Directions for breeding Song Birds. 
health, will be round and hard, and 
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will ſoon become dry. 
Canary birds that are kept tame 


will breed three or four times in a 
year: they uſually begin in April, 


and breed in May and June, and 
ſometimes in July and Auguſt. To 


chuſe good birds for breeding, take 


care that they are ſtout birds; if ej- 
ther be ſmall, match it with a larger, 
which will ſtrengthen the breed. 
Towards the middle of March be- 
gin to match your birds, putting one 
cock and one hen into a ſmall cage; 
when they are become familiar to 
each other towards the end of March 
or beginning of April, put them into 
a breeding-cage made for that uſe: 
let it be as big again as what we com- 
monly call breeding-cages, that the 


birds may have room to fly and exer- 


ciſe themſelves. Let there be two 
boxes in the cage for the hen to build 
in, as ſhe will ſometimes hatch a ſecond 
brood before the firſt are ready to fly, 
leaving the care of them to the cock to 
feed and bring them up, whilſt ſhe 
breeds in the other box. Whilſt they 
are pairing, feed them with ſoft meat, 
egg, bread, maw-ſeed, and a little 
ſcalded rape-ſeed ; hardly a third part 
of egg, and the bread grated fine, 
mix it all together; when they have 
young ones, give the ſame ſoft victuals 
freſh every day, and let them have 
freſh greens likewiſe, fuch as cabbage- 
lettuce, now and then; but give 


them more commonly chick-weed with _ 


ſeed; towards June let them have 


ſhepherd's- purſe; in July and Auguſt 
plantain ; and, before they have young 


ones, give them grounſel with ſeed. 


Where only a ſew birds are bred, a 


large cage is proper; but where num- 


bers are bred, a room ſhould be adapt- 


ed for that purpoſe : it is highly neceſ- 


ſary that it be fo ſituated as to have 
the morning ſun, and let wire inftead 


of glaſs be in the windows, to give 
them the advantage of air. Keep the 
floor of the room clean, ſifting fine dry 


gravel upon it, and often cleaning it 


from the dung and other foul ſtuff. 
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cages, not leſs than double your num- 
ber of birds, that they may ſuit their 
fancy in the choice of a lodging, ſome 
loving to build high, and ſome very 
low ; ſome in a light place, others 
in a dark one. It is neceſſary to pro- 


vide perches at proper diſtances, for 


the birds to ſettle upon: eight or ten 
pair are quite enough for a middling 
room. The birds mutt be firſt paired 
before they are turned into this room ; 
where, notwithſtanding there are many 
male and female birds, one cock and 
one hen, as they firſt coupled together, 
will keep conſtantly to each other, and 
both aſſiſt in fitting on, and feeding 


their young. 


| You muſt furniſh the birds with 
ſtuff for making their neſts, which 
muſt be fine hay, wool, cotton, and 
elk's hair, if it can be got: let all 
theſe materials be thoroughly dry, 


mixed properly, and tied up all to- 


1 in a net, or ſome ſuch thing, 
ſo that the birds may pull them out 


eaſily; hang it in a part of the room 


convenient for that purpoſe. The 
hen lays commonly four or five eggs, 
and fits fourteen days. 


them to the care of the old ones to 
nurſe and bring up till they can fly; 


and when they can feed themſelves, 


take them from the old ones, and 
—]˙ĩ˙¾ / ù / 

Let their meat be the yolk of an 
egg hard boiled, with an equal quan- 
tity of bread, and a little ſcalded 


rape- ſeed boiled ſoft and bruiſed fine; 


put a little maw-ſeed among it, and 


mix it all together, and give them 


ſome freſh every day: take care it is 
not ſtale or ſour: beſides this, give 
them a little ſcalded rape-ſeed, and 


a little rape and canary by itſelf. 


Keep them to this diet till they have 
done moulting; afterwards feed them 
as you do the old ones, taking away 
their ſoſt meat, unleſs at any time 
they are ſick, when it will be proper 
to continue it. | 


Directions for breeding Song Birds. 
In every convenient corner and place 
of the room fix neſt-boxes and back 


to old and young birds. This diſten. 


put liquorice in his water; but if hel 


When the young ate hatched, leave 
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Beſides moulting, which they hun 
in common with other birds, Canary. 
birds are ſubject to the following d. 
eaſes, viz. a ſurfeit occaſioned by | 
violent cold, or eating too preedi 
upon greens, eſpecially a rank fr 
of cluck-weed with broad leaves, and 
without ſeeds, which is hurtful hay 


per is diſcovered by blowing the fe. 
thers on the belly, which will appex 
ſwelled, traniparent, and full of it; 
red veins, and, if far gone black, which 
8 brings death. The cure 9 
this diſeaſe, if taken in time, is 9 
keep him warm, and give him who 
oatmeal among his ſeed for three & 
four days, in order to cleanſe him, and 


too looſe, inſtead of oatmeal give hin 
maw and bruited hemp-ſeed, being 
more binding. A pimple on his mum 
is another malady the Canary-bird y 
troubled with ; this is called the pip: 
it will generally go away of itſelf ; but 
if at any time it is bad and will not, 
when it is ripe let out the ſickly matter 


with the point of a fine needle. It 
The beſt preſervative in moulting rabid 
is careful nurſing, therefore take care rum 
to keep them warm; ſet them ſome- is E 
times in the fun, always taking care ed 
to keep them from cold or wind; of f 
give them good nouriſhing food, Na. mos 
ples biſcuit, bread and egg mixed to- ſion: 
gether, and ſaffron in his water; lixe- VAT 
wiſe bruiſed hemp-ſeed mixed with [are 
lettuce and maw-ſeed. If the weather bru 
is very hot when the birds are in ther Wat 
moult, give them liquorice in their oth; 
water inſtead of ſaffron, and their meat ſee 
plantain and lettuce-ſeed. Note, egg: lit 
are always to be boiled and chopped, 
or grated very fine, hemp- ſeed to be 8 
ground or bruiſed, and rape or canat y- 1 
leed ſcalded and bruiſed. 0 0 
Of the LinneT. 00 

The cock-bird may be know, 

either old or young, by the feathers 
on the back being much browner 


than thoſe of the hen, and by the 


white of its wings, which 1 on 
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bree or four feathers; if it appear 
ear and bright, and reaches up to the 
-vills, it is a ſure ſign of a cock bird, 


che white in the wing of the hen being 


much leſs and fainter. 

The Linnet has young ones by the 
end of April or beginning of May: has 
four or five young ones at a breeding. 
They may be taken at ten days old or 
ſoorer; if they are to learn the ſong 
of another bird, the ſooner they are 
taken the better: they muſt be kept 
rery warm, and fed once in two hours, 
tom fix in the morning to fix or ſeven 
et night. For their meat, ſoak rape- 
Led in water eight or ten hours, ſcald- 
ed, ſtrained and bruiſed, and mingled 


with an equal quantity of white bread 


ſoaked in fair water, ſtrained, and boil- 


ea with a little milk to a thick conſiſt- 


ence: they muſt have freſh meat every 
day. When they begin to feed them- 
ſclves, ſet ſcalded rape feed in their 
cares, to wean them gradually from 
the bread and milk; it will be a month 
or {1x weeks before they will be able 
to crack their feeds, and live entirely 
upon hard meat. | 

It is a very healthy bird. 
liable to a ſwelling at the end of his 
rump, which is called the pip, which 
is eaſily cured with the point of a 
rcedle, putting into his water a blade 
The diſeaſe this bird is 
moſt troubled with is a ſcouring, occa- 
honed by bad ſeeds, and frequently by 
vant of water. Giye him ee A 
ſared, lettuce-ſeeds and beet-ſeeds 
bruiſed, and liquorice or ſaffron in his 


other ſeeds, plantain ſeed, if green, 
ſeeded chickweed, not much, and a 
little chalk. 5 "IE 

Linnets bred from the neſt have a 
rery great degree of tameneſs: and a 
cock bird bred within hearing of ano- 
ther bird, will acquire his note; or 
they have a very agreeable note of their 
Cn. | 1 


Of the N1GnTINGALE. 


There are no particular marks to 
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He is 


water, or flax-ſeeds, taking away all 


X10w the cock from the hen, but the 


cock is of a deeper and brighter colour 
than the hen, which, when ſeen to- 
gether, may eaſily be perceived, and 
is ſomething larger. 

They have young ones uſually by 
the middle of May, and moſt common- 


ly five at a breeding: they ſhould be 
fledged almoſt as well as the old ones 


before they are taken: if they are ſul- 
len, and refuſe their meat, open their 
mouths, and give them two or three 
ſmall pieces at a time, and in a few 
days they will come to, and feed them» 
ſelves. When taken too young, they 
are ſubjeQ to the cramp and looſeneſs, 
which makes their feathers mat to- 
gether, and kills the bird. When 
taken, they muſt be covered up warm, 
for the cold will kill them, being very 
tender, They muſt be fed every two 


hours, with two or three ſmall bits at a 


time; their meat is ſheep's heart, or 
other fleſh meat raw, chopped very 
fine (entirely free from ſkin, finews, 
fat, or ſtrings, which will be apt to ſtick 
in their throats, or twine about their 
tongues) mixed with egg hard boiled. 
In a few days they will take the 
meat of from the ſtick themſelves, 


then cage them in the nightingale's 


back-cage, putting ſome ſtraw or dry 


moſs at the bottom of the cage; as 


they grow up changing it for ant's 
mould. It will be proper to teach 
them to feed upon ſome kind of in- 
ſeQs, viz. meal-worms, ſpiders, ants, 
&c. being very uſeful when they are 
ſick, but not very proper in common 
when well. 6 

In autumn this bird is apt to grow 
extremely fat and lifeleſs, feldom 
touching his meat : 
medy for ſuch a diforder is meal- 
worms, two or three at a time, or 
two or three ſpiders a day, which 
will purge and cleanſe him well: 
upon the falling of his fat he muſt 
be kept warm, and have a little ſaf- 


fron in his water. If they grow me- 


lancholy, put into their water ſome 


white ſugar- candy or meal- worms, and 


2 few ants or ants eggs, and ſome ants 


mould at the bottom of the cage. The 
x; Nightingale 


the proper re- 
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pretty well feathered firſt. 


| canary-fecd beſides: 


| grees beſt with them. 
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diſorder which ariſes from want of 
care in making his meat, a ſtraitneſs 
of the breaſt; if there is any fat, or 
ſinew, or thread of the ſheep's heart, it 
will occaſion it. This is diſcovered by 


the bird's panting and gaping; when 


this is diſcovered, take him gently out 
of the cage, and open his bill with a 
quill, and remove any ſtring or piece 


| of fleſh that may hang about his tongue 
or throat. 


Of the Go LDFINCH. 


This bird is of a mild and gentle 
nature, and long lived; ſometimes will 


live twenty years. The feathers on 


the ridge of the wing in the cock are 


coal-black, quite up to the ſhoulders; 
in the hen they are of a grey or duſky 
aſh-colour, when compared to thoſe of 
the cock. in ſhort, all the colours of the 
cock are much brighter than thoſe of 
the hen. | 

The Goldfinch begins to build in 
April; ſhe lays fix or ſeven white eggs 


ſpecked with a reddiſh brown, they are 


tender birds, and therefore ſhould not 
be taken too ſoon: they thould be 
For their 
meat, ſoak white bread in fair water, 


ſtrain it, and then boil! it with a little 


milk, till thick ; add to it a little flower 
of canary-ſeed, feed them with this 
every two hours, or oftener: give them 


but very little at a time, two or three 


ſmall bits are quite enough: begin 
feeding them every morning at ſun- 
riſing, and continue till ſun- ſetting; 


they muſt have fleſh victuals every o- 


ther day at fartheft. After feeding them 


a month in this manner, begin to break 
them from ſoft meat, by giving them 
when they begin 
to feed pretty freely upon the feed, łcep 
them upon that diet. Canaty-feed a- 


If a Gold fich be brought up from 
the neſt under a Canary bird, W.oOd 


Lark, or any other fine ſinging bird, he 


will take their ſong very reacily. 
A cock bird bred from the neft will 
couple with a hen Canary bird, and 


 Direftions for breeding Song Birds. 


Nightingale is ſometimes liable to a 


but is very apt at learning that of any 


have been ſold for five or ſix guineas. 


lefs than twelve or fourteen days old: 


| bread to a thick confiſtency ; make but 


May, 


produce a bird between both king, 
partaking of the ſong and colour, f 
both. 

This is a very healthy bird, ſubject 
to few diſorders; if he droops, ge 
him ſaffron in his water; if he has 
ſcouring, crumble a little chalk in hi; 
cage or among his feed, and try hin 
with a little thiſtle ſeed or other ſeed. 

Canary-ſeed is more wholſome far 
them than hemp. | 


Of the BULLFINCH. 
This bird has no ſong of his own, 


And, | 
Garrick 
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other bird, which when they have ac- 
quired they never forget: ſome haye 
been taught to ſpeak ſome words, and 


The cock excelis the hen in beauty 
of colour : whilft they are young it i 
very difficult to diſtinguiſh between a 
cock and a hen. One method piac- 
tifed, is to pull off a few feather 
from their breaſts when about three 
weeks old, and in ten or twelve days 
after they will come again of a cuti- 
ous red it a cock, of a paliſh brown if 
a hen. 7 | I 
The Bullfinch breeds late in the 
ſpring ; ſeldom has young ones before 
the end of May, or beginning of June. 

Theſe birds muſt be well feathered 
before they are taken, and muſt not be 
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they muſt be kept warm and clean, 
and fed every two hours from morning 
to night, giving them little at a time: 
their meat muſt be rape-ſeed ſoaked in 
clean water eight or ten hours, then 
ſcalded, firained and bruiſed, mixed 
with an equal quantity of white bread 
ſoaked in fair water, boiled with a little 


little at a time: let them have freſb 
every day When they begin to feed 
themſelves, break them from this ſoft 
meat as ſoon as poſſible, give them 


; leep! 
rape and canary- ſeed; is out of orcer, Nane 
put a blade of faffron in their wats, E 
and give them fine hemp-ſeed; but 7275 
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* de CANDIDATE. A Nen. By 
08 & C MARIE CHURCBILL, 
* [Price Half a Crown. ] 
ry \ NOUGH of actors—let them play the 
| | lay'r [and tare. 
ne for ur ths 
And, free from cenſure, fret, ſweat, ſtrut 
Garrick abroad, what motives can engage 
To waſte one couplet on a barren ſtage ? 
Ungrateful- Garrick ! when theſe taſty days, 
; Own, ln juſtice to themſelves, allow'd thee praiſe, 
1 When, at thy bidding, ſenſe, for twenty years, 
J Indulg'd in laughter or diſſolv'd in tears, 
Ve ac- When, in return for labour, time, and health, 
e haye The town had giv*n ſome little ſhare of wealth, 
Is, and Could'ſt thou repine at being ſtill a ſlave? 
neas. Dar'ſt thou 88 875 t' enjoy that wealth ſhe ö 
ave ? | | 
beauty could le thou repine at laws ordain'd by thoſe, 
18 U u Whom nothing but thy merit made thy foes, 
Ween a Whom, too refin'd for honeſty and trade, 
plac- By need made tradeſmen, pride had bank- 
athen rupts made, | [rules, 
Whom fear made drunkards, and, by modern - 
| three | Whomdrink made wits, tho' nature made them 
ye dayt fools? _ | | 
1 cuti- With ſuch, beyond all pardon is thy crime, 
own if In ſuch a manner and at ſuch a time, 
738 To quit the ſtage, but men of real ſenſe 
4 Who neither lightly give, nor take offence, 
in the Shall own thee clear, or paſs an act of grace 
before Since thou haſt left a Powell in thy place. 
; June. Enough of anthors—why, when ſcribblers fail, 
athered Muſt other ſcribblers ſpread the hateful tale, 

h Why muſt they pity, why contempt expreſs, 
r And why inſult a brother in diſtreſs? brains, 
78 old- et thoſe, who beaſt th' uncommon gift of 

clean, The laurel pluck, and wear it for their pains, 
norning Freſh on their brows for ages let it bloom, 
ie And, ages paſt, ſtill flouriſh round their tomb. 
100 Let thoſe, who without genius write, and write, 
aked IN Verſemen or proſemen, all in nature's ſpite, 
$, then The pen laid down, their courſe of folly run, 
„ mixed In peace, unread, unmention'd, be undone. 
whread Why ſhould I tell, to croſs the will of fate, 
\ a little That Francis once endeavour'd to tranſlate ? 
y, ſweet oblivion winding round his head, 
ake but Should I recall poor Murphy from the dead? 
ve fresh Why may not Langhorne, ſimple in his lay, 
to feed euſon on effuſion pour away, : 
this ſoit Vith friendfhip, and with fancy trifle here, 
ben Or ſleep in paſtoral at Belvidere ? . 
EL cp let them all, with Dullnefs on her throne, 
F order, Pecu'e from any malice, but their own. 
r Wat,  Enongh of critics—let them, if they pleaſe, 
d; but Fond ot new pornp, each month paſs new de- 
with 3 F 3 
. ide and extenſive be their infant Nate, 
it objects many, and thoſe ſubjects great 
Peetry) May, 1755 2 oy 4 Je p hos, 
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Whilſt all their mandates as ſound law ſucceed 
With fools who write, and greater fools who 
; read. | | 
What, tho they lay the realms of genius waſte, ' 
Fetter the fancy, and debauch the taſte ; 
Tho? they, like doctors, to approve their ſkill, 
Conſult not how to cure, but how to kill; 
Tho' by whim, envy or reſentment led, [read, 
They damn thoſe authors whom they never 
Tho', other rules unknown, one rule they hold, 
To deal out ſo much praiſe for ſo much gold; 
Tho' Scot with Scot, in damned cloſe intrigues, 
Againſt the commonwealth of letters leagues; 
Uncenſur d let them pilot at the helm, 
And, rule in letters, as they rul'd the realm. 
Ours be the curſe, the mean tame coward's 
/. _ curſe, 
(Nor could ingenious malice make a worſe, 
To do our ſenſe, and honour deep deſpite) 
To credit what they ſay, read what they write, 
Enough of Scotland—let her reſt in peace, 
The cauſe remov'd, effects of courſe ſhould 
- ceaſe. (grown, 
Why ſhould I tell, how Tweed, too mighty 
And proudly ſwell'd with waters not his own, 
Burſt o'er his banks, and, by deſtruction led, 
O'er our fair England deſolation ſpread, _ 
Whilit riding on his waves, ambition plum'd 
la tenfold pride the port of Bute aſſum'd, 


No that the river god, convinc'd tho' late, 


And yielding, tho' reluctantly, to fate, | 
Holds his fair courſe, and with more humble 
tides = 
In tribute to the ſea, as uſual, glides. 
Enough of ſtates, and ſuch like trifling things; 
Enough of kinglings, and enough of kings; 
Henceforth, ſecure, let ambuſh'd ſtateſmen lie, 
Spread the court web, and eatch the patriot fly; 
Henceforth, unwhipt of juſtice, uncont:oul'd 
By fear or ſhame, let vice, ſecure and bold, 
Lord it with all her ſons, whillt virtue's groan - 
Meets with compaſſion only from the throne. 
Enough of patriots—alll aſk of man 


ls only to be honeſt as he can. | 
Some have deceiv'd, and ſome may ſtill deceive; 


"Tis the fool's curſe at random to believe. 
Would thoſe, who, by opinion plac'd on high, 


Stand fair and perfect in their country's eye, 


Maintain that honour, let me in their ear 
Hint this eſſential doctrine - perſevere. [grace 


Shauld they (which heav'n forbid) to win the 


Of tome proud courtier, or to gain a place, 
Their king and country fell, with endleſs 
| ſhame [name 
Th” avenging muſe ſhall mark each trait'rous 
But if, to honour true, they ſcorn to bend, 
And,. proudly honeſt, hold out tothe end, 
Their grateful country ſhall their fame record, 
And I myſelf deſcend to praiſe a lord. | 


Rr Enough 


g19 
Enough of Wilkes—with good and honeſt 


men 
His actions ſpeak much ſtronger than my pen, 
And future ages ſhall his name adore, , | 
When he can act, and I can write no more. 
England may prove ungrateful, and unjuſt, 
Hut foſt'ring France ſhall ne'er betray her truſt; 
i *Tis a brave debt which Gods on men impoſe, 
by To pay with praiſe the merit e'en of foes. 
When the great warriour of Amilcar's race 
Made Rome's wide empire tremble to her baſe, 
To prove her virtue, tho' it gall'd her pride, 
Rome gave that fame which Carthage had 
deny d. | | 
Enough of Self—that darling, luſcious theme, 
O'er which philoſophers in raptures dream; 
On which with ſeeming diſregard they write, 
Then prizing moſt, when mott they ſeem to 
„„ | 
Vain proof of folly tinctur'd ſtrong with pride! 
What man can from himſelf himſelf divide ? 
For me (nor dare I lie) my leading aim, 
(Conſcience firſt fatisfy'd) is love of fame, 
Some little fame deriv'd from ſome brave few, 
Who, prizing honour, prize her vot'ries too. 
Let all (nor ſnall reſentment fluſh my cheek) 


1,10 peak, 

So thoſe (the greateſt curſe I meet below) 
Who know me not, may not pretend to know. 
Let none of thoſe, whom bleſs'd with parts above 
My feeble genius, ſtill I dare to love, 
Doing more miſchief than a thouſand foes, 
Poſthumous nonſenſe to the world expoſe, 
And call it mine, for mine tho' never known, 
Or which, if mine, I living bluſh'd to own. 
Know all the world, no greedy heir ſhall find, 
Die when I will, one couplet left behind. 

Let none of thoſe, whom I deſpiſe tho” great, 
Pretending friendſhip to give malice weight, 
Publiſh my life; let no falſe, ſneaking peer 
(Some fuch there are) to win the public ear, 
Hand me to ſhame with ſome vile anecdote, 
Nor ſoul-gall'd biſhop damn me with a note. 
Let one poor ſprig of bay around my head 
Bloom whilſt I live,and pointme out when dead; 
Let it (may heav'n indulgent grant that pray'r) 
Be planted on my grave, nor wither there 
And when, on travel bound, tome rhiming 

| gueſt 8 [ner's dreſs'd, 
Roams thro' the church- yard, whilſt his din- 

Let it hold up this comment to his eyes; 

Life to the laſt enjoy d, here Churchill lies; 

Whilſt (O, what joy that pleaſing flatt' ry gives) 
Reading my works, he cries—here Churchill 

| lives. „ 5 

Encugh of Satire—in leſs harden'd times 

Great was her force, and mighty were her 

rhimes. 8 - 

I've read of men, beyond man's daring brave, 

Who yet have trembled at the ſtrokes ſhe gave, 

Wiole fouls have felt more terrible alarms 

From her one line, than from a world in arms. 

When, in her faithful and immortal page, 

They faw tranſmitted down from age to age 
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Who know me well, what they know, freely 


May, 


| Recorded villains, and each ſpotted name 


Branded with marks of everlaſting ſhame, 
Succeeding villains fought her as a friend, 
And, if not really mended, feign'd to mend, 
But in an age, when actions are allow'd 
Which ſtrike all honour dead, and crime: 
C gvoW'dQ, -. 5 
Too terrible to ſuffer the report, [court ; 
Avow'd and prais'd by men who ſtain 4 
Propp'd by the arm of pow'r, when vice, 
__ _ high-born, [ſcorn 


High beed , high-ſtation'd, holds rebuke in 


en ſhe is loſt to ev'ry thought of fame, 
And, to all virtue dead, is dead to ſhame, 
When prudence a much eaſter taſk muſt hold 
To make a new world, than reform the old, 
Satire throws by her arrows on the ground, 
And, if ſhe cannot cure, ſhe will not wound, 
Come, Panegyrick—tho' the muſe diſyains, 
Founded on truth, to proſtitute her ſtrains 
At the baſe inſtance of thoſe men, who hold 
No argument but pow'r, no god but gold, 
Yet, mindful that from heav'n ſhe drew her 
| birth, 
She ſcorns the narrow maxims of this earth, 
Vittuous herſelf, brings virtue forth to view, 
And loves to praiſe, where praiſe is juſtly due. 
Come, Panegyrick—in a former 55 
My ſoul with pleaſure yielding to thy pow'r, 
Thy ſhrine I ſought, I pray'd—but wanton air, 
Before it reach'd thy ears, diſpers'd my pray'r; 
E'en at thy altars whilſt took my ſtand, 
The pen of truth and honour in my hand, 
Fate, meditating wrath 'gainſt me and mine, 
Chid my fond zeal and thwarted my deſign, 
Whilſt, Hayter brought too quickly to his end, 
I loſt a ſubject, and mankind a friend. 
Come, panegyrick—bending at thy throne, 


Thee and thy pow'r my ſoul is proud to own, 
Be thou my kind protector, thou my guide, 


And lead me ſafe thro” paſſes yet untry'd. 


 Bivad is the road, nor difficult to find, 


Which to the houſe of ſatire leads mankind; 
Narrow and unfrequented are the ways, 


Scarce found out in an age, which lead to praiſe, 


What tho' no theme I chuſe of vulgar note, 
Nor wiſh to write, as brother bards have 
„„ ain, 1 | 2 
So mild, ſo meek in praiſing, that they ſeem 
Afraid to wake their patrons from a dream, 
What tho' a theme I chuſe, which might de- 

„ © mand | | 
The nicelt touches of a maſter's hand, 
Vet, if the inward workings of my ſoul 
Deceive me not, I ſhall attain the goal, | 
And envy ſhall behold, in triumph ral d, 
The poet praiſing, and the patron prais d. 
What Patron ſhall I chuſe? ſhall public 
voice, | „ 
Or private knowledge influence my 88 
Shall I prefer the grand retreat of Stove, 


- . , 5 
Or, ſeeking patriots, to friend Wildman 5 8% 


To Wildman's, cry'd diſcretion (who ha 
heard 


Cloſe ſtanding at my e\bow, wy word) "TY 
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To Wildman's! art thou mad ? can'ſt thou 


e 
ie, be ſure / e 
d, One moment there to have thy head ſecure ? 
zend. Are they not all (let obſervation tell) 
] All mark'd in characters as black as hell, 
crime: In doomſday book by miniſters ſet down, 
2 Who ſtile their pride the honour of the crown? 
court; Make no reply let reaſon ſtand aloof— 
ſtain 4 preſumptions here muſt paſs as ſolemn proof. 
1 vice, That ſettled faith, that love which ever ſprings 
[ſcorn, In the beſt ſubjects, for the beſt of kings, 
uke in Muſt not be meaſur'd now by what men 
de, think, pb fot | 
ne, Or ſay, or do—by what they eat, and drink, 
{t hold Where, and with whom that queſtion's to be 
old, try'd, r 280 
ind, And ſtateſmen are the judges to decide; 
wound, No juries call'd, or, if call'd, kept in awe, 
liſdains, They, facts confeſt, in thernſelves veſt the law. 
ains Each diſh at Wildman's of ſedition ſmacks ; 
0 hold Blaſphemy may be goſpel at Almack s. 
Id, Peace, good diſcretion, peace—thy fears are 
rew her | vain; N | 
Ne'er will I herd withWildman's factious train, 
earth, Never the vengeance of the great incur, 
) view, Nor, without might, againſt the mighty ſtir. 
ly due. If, from long proof, my temper you diſtruſt, 
ur, Weigh my profeſſion, to my gown be juſt; 
pow'r, Doſt thou one parſon know, ſo void of grace 
nton air, To pay his court to patrons out of place. 
V pray'r; II ſtil] you doubt (tho' ſcarce a doubt re- 
nd, MAB oc 474, Ee] 
and, Search thro' my alter'd heart, and try my reins 
mine, Thee, 2 find, nor deem me now in 
deſign, „„ 5 | 
his end, A convert made by Sandwich to the court: 
. Let mad-men follow error to the end, 
y throne, [, of miſtakes convinc'd, and proud to mend, 
| to own, | drive to act better, being better taught, 
guide, Nor bluſh to own that change, which reaſon 
ry'd. | wrought, 4 
d, For ſuch a change as this, muſt juſtice ſpeak; 
znkind; My heart was honeſt, but my head was weak. 
"ns Higot to no one man, or ſet of men,. 
| to praiſe, Without one ſelfiſh view, I drew my pen; 
Igar note, My country aſk'd, or ſeem'd to aſk my aid, 
rds have Odedient to that call, I left off trade 
= | A ade I choſe, and on that ſide was ſtrong, 
ey ſeem Till time hath fairly prov'd me in the wrong; 
dream, Convinc'd, 1 change (can any man do more, 
might de And have not greater patriots chang'd before) 
Wund d. at once (can any man do leſs) 
d, Vithout a ſingle bluſh, that change confeſs, 
ſoul Contels it with a manly kind of pride, | 
zoal, 705 quit the loſing for the winning fide, rein, 
rais'd, ranting, whillt virtuous Sandwich holds the 
ais d. bat Bute for ages might have ſought in vain. 
all public fail Sandwich, —nor ſhall Wilkes reſent- 
> _. mentſhew | | 
choice ? engt the praiſes of fo brave a foe [refuſe 
. le dandwich,—nor, thro? pride, ſhalt thou 
man 5 80 By grateful tribute of ſo mean a muſe— _ 
(bo had :ndwich, all hail when Bute with foreign 
" Grown ach . r land, 
word) 10 wanton with ambition, ſcourg'd the 


g The Candidate. 


Wrought fin with greedineſ 


| Where noiſe was humour, and where whim 


Where rude, antemper'd licenſe had the me- 


F-- By 5! N 3171 
When Scots, or ſlaves to Scotſmen ſteer'd the 
| den ſrealm, 
When peace, inglorious peace, diſgrac'd they 

Diſtruſt, and gen'ral diſcontent prevaiPd © 


When, with a ſudden panic ſtruck, he fled , 
Sneak'd: out of pow'r, and hid his recre ay / 
When, like a Mars (fear order'd toretrer t) 
We ſaw thee nimbly vault into his ſeat, / 


Into the ſeat of pow'r, at one bold leap, / 


A perfect connoiſſeur in ſtatemanſhip; 
When, like another Machiavel, we ſaw - 
Thy fingers twiſting, and untwiſting lar „ 


Straining, where godlike reaſon bee e, * | 


„ Where x re Feen 
She warranted thy mercy, pleas'd is ſpare 
Saw thee reſoly'd, and fix'd (come hat, come 


To do thy god, thy king, thy co untry ticks. 


All things were chang'd, ſuſpe ice remain'd 
| 75 4 JOU. 


--2 eee, 5:12 B82 

Certainty reign'd where. dc; bt had reign'd 

All felt thy virtues, and all. new their ufe, 

What virtues ſuch as thine, xnuſt needs produce. 
Thy foes (for honour &yer meets with foes) 

Too mean to praiſe, ter, fearful to oppoſe, 

In ſullen filence fit; y friends (ſome few, 

Who, er. to thæe, are friends to honour 


Plaud thy brave b/ aring, and the common · weal 
Expects her ſafcty from thy ſtubborn zeal. 


A place amongſt the reſt the muſes claim, 
And bring this free-will off ring to thy fame, 
To prove tF.eir virtue, make thy virtues known, 
And, heading up thy fame, ſecure their own. 
rom his youth upwards to the preſent day, 


When vices more than years have mark'd him 


Ia 
When 4 exceſs with waſteful hand - 
Shakes life's frail glaſs, and haſtes each eb» 
bing ſand; | 5 
Unmindful from what ſtock he drew his birth, 
Untainted with one deed of real worth, | 
Lothario, holding honour at no price, 
Folly to folly added, vice to vice, þ 
and fought for 


ſhame | | 


| With greater zeal tan good men ſeek for fame. 
Where (reaſon left without the leaſt defence) 
| Lavghter.was mirth, obſcenity was ſenſe, _ 


Where impudence made decency ſubmit, 


was wit, [rit 

Of liberty, and lunacy was ſpirit, ee 

Where the beſt things were ever held the 
Vorſt, e 


| Lothario was, with juſtice, always firſt. 


To whip a top, to knuckle down at taw,] ] 
To ſwing upon à gate, to ride a ſtraw, | 


To play at puſh-pin with dull brother peers, 
To belch out catches in a porter's ears, 
To reign the monarch of a midgight cell, 


To be the gaping chairman's oracle, 


Rr 2 Whilſt, 


But when (he beſt knows why) his ſpirits fail d, 


on 
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Whilſt, in moſt bleſſed 
whore ' 
Clap hands, huzza, and hiccup out, encore, 
Whilſt grey authority, who ſlumbers there 
In robes of watchman's fur, gives up his chair, 
With midnight how to bay th'affrighted moon, 
Do walk with torches thro' the ſtreets at noon, 
o force plain nature from her uſual way, 
ich night a vigil, and a blank each day, 
1 match for ſpeed one feather gainſt another, 
ji make one leg run races with his brother, 
*Ga aſt all the reſt to take the northern wind, 
Bute to ride firſt, and he to ride behind, 


union, rogue and 


To co in new-fangled wagers, and to lay em, 
Laying to loſe, and loſing not to pay em; 


Lotharic?, on that ſtock which nature gives, 


Without a rival ſtands, tho“ March yet lives. 


When Folly, (at that name, in duty bound, 
Let ſubje myriads kneel, and kiſs the ground, 
Whilſt thezy who, in the preſence, upright 

- . ſtand. . Poa 5D 
Are held as re bels thro? the loyal land) 
Queen ev'ry wl ere, but moſt a queen in courts, 


Sent forth her her 21ds, and proclaim'd her ſports, 


Bade fool with foc on her behalf engage, 


And prove her right to reign from age to age, 


Lothario, great above the common ſize, 


With all engag'd, and won from all the prize, 


Her cap he wears, which from his youth he 
wore, N 8 
And ev'ry day deſerves it more and more. 
Nor in ſuch limits reſts his ſoul confin d; 
Folly may ſhare, but can't engroſs his mind; 
Vice, bold, ſubſtantial vice, puts in her claim, 
And ſtamps him perfect in the books of ſhame. 
Obſerve his follies well, and you would ſwear 
Folly had been his firſt, his only care; + | 

Obſerve his vices, you'll that oath diſown, 

And ſwear that he was born for vice alone. 

Is the ſoft nature of ſome eaſy maid 
Fond, eaſy, full of faith, to be betray'd, | 
Muſt ſhe, to virtue loſt, be lalt to fame, [ſhame ? 
And he, who wrought her guilt, declare her 
Is ſome brave friend, who, men but little 

Deems ev'ry heart as honeſt as hisown, [known, 
And, free himſelf, in others fears no guile, 
To be enſnar'd, and ruin'd with a ſmile? 
Is law to be perverted from her courſe ? 

Is abject fraud to league with brutal force ? 

Is freedom to be cruſh'd, and ev'ry fon, 
Who dares maintain her cauſe, to be undone ? 
Is baſe corruption, creeping thro? the land, 
To plan, and work her ruin, underhand, 
With regular approaches, fure tho' flow, 

Or muſt the perith by a fingle blow)? 

Are kings (who truſtto ſervants, and depend 
In tervants (fond, vain thought) to find a friend) 
To be abus'd, and made to draw their breath 
In darkneſs thicker than the ſhades of death ? 

Is God's moſt holy name to be profan'd, 

His word rejected, and his laws arraign'd, 
His ſervants ſcorn'd, as men who idly dream'd, 
His ſervice laugh'd at, and his ſon blaſphem'd ? 
Are debauchces in morals to preſide, 

Is faith to take an atheiſt for her guide? 


The Candidate. 


May 
| | | ö 
Is ſcience by a blockhead to be led ? 
Are ſtates to totter on a drunkard's head 
To anſwer all theſe purpoſes, and more, 
More black than ever villain plann'd before 
Search earth, ſearch hell, the devil cannot fad 
An agent, like Lothario, to his mind, 
Is this nobility, which, ſprung from kings 
Was meant to ſwell the pow'r from whence i 
ſprings? 
Is this the glorious produce, this the fruit, 
Which nature hop'd for from ſo rich a root! 
Were there but two (ſearch all the world around) 
Were there but two ſuch nobles to be found, 
The very name would ſink into a term 
Of ſcorn, and man would rather be 2 worm, 
Than be a lord; but nature, full of grace, 
Nor meaning birth, and titles to debaſe, 
Made only one, and, having made him, ſwore, 
In mercy to mankind, to make no more, 
Nor ſtopp'd ſhe there, but, like a gen'rous 
friend, _ [mend 


The ills which error caus'd, he {trove to 


And, having brought Lothario forth to view, 


To fave her credit, brought forth Sandwich too. 


Gods! with what joy, what honeſt joy of 
Blunt as I am, and void of ev'ry art, heart, 
Of ev'ry art which great ones in the ſtate [hate, 
Practice on knaves they fear, and fools they 
To titles with reluctance taught to bend, 
Nor prone to think that virtues can deſcend, 
Do I behold (a fight, alas! more rare 
Than honeſty could wiſh) the noble wear 
His father's honours, when his life makes 
| known, TE Ok . 
They're his by virtue, not by birth alone, 


When he recalls his father from the grave, 


And pays with int'reſt back that fame he gave. 


Cur'd of her ſplenetic and ſullen fits, 


To ſuch a peer my willing ſoul ſubmits, 
And to ſuth virtue is more proud to yield 
Than : gainſt ten titled rogues to keep the field. 
Such (for that truth e' en envy ſhall allow) 


Such Wyndham was, and ſuch is Sandwich now. | 


O gentle Montague, in bleſſed hour [pow'r; 
Didit thou ſtart up and climb the ſtairs of 
England of all her fears at once was eas'd, 
Nor, *mongſt her many foes, was one diſpleas d. 
France heard the news, and told it coufin Spain; 
Spain heard, and told it couſin France again; 
The Hollander relinquiſh'd his deſign _ 

Of adding ſpice to ſpice, and mine to mine, 
Of Indian villainies he thought no more, 
Content to rob us on our native ſhore; 
Aw'd by thy fame, (which winds with open 
mouth, 8 [ſouth 
Shall blow from eaſt to weſt, from north to 
The weſtern world ſhall yield us her increaſe, 
And her wild ſons be ſoften'd into peace; 


Rich eaſtern monarchs ſhall exhauſt their ſtores | 


And pour unbounded wealth on Albion's ſhores, 
Unbounded wealth, which from thoſe golden 
; - ſcenes, | 


* 


And all acquir'd by honourable means, 


Some honourable chief ſhall kither ſteer, 


To pay on debts, and ſet the nation . . 
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Natobs themſelves, allur'd by thy renown, 
Shall pay due homage to the Engliſh crown, 
shall ſreely as their king our king receive 
prorided, the directors give them leave. 
Union at home ſhall mark each riſing yeat 
Nor taxes be complain'd of, tho? ſevere, 
Envy her own deſtroyer ſhall become, [dumb, 
And faction with her thouſand mouths be 
With the meek man thy meeknels ſhall prevail, 
Nor with the ſpirited thy ſpirit fail, 
Some to thy force of reaſon ſhall ſubmit, 
And ſome be converts to thy princely wit, 
Rev'rence for thee ſhall ſtil] a nation's cries, 
A grand concurrence crown a grand exciſe, 
And unbelievers of the firſt degree | 
Who have no faith in God, have faith in thee. 
When a ſtrange jumble, whimſical and vain, 
Poſſels'd the region of each heated brain, 
When ſome were fools to cenſure, ſome topraiſe, 


When commonwealth's-men, ſtarting at the 
--::: ſhade 

Which in their own wild fancy had been made, 

Of tyrants dream'd, who wore a thorny crown, 


And with ſtate-bloodhounds hunted treedom 


down . 
When others, ſtruck with fancies not leſs vain, 
Saw mighty kings by their own ſubjects ſlain, 
And, in each friend of liberty and law, 
With horrour big, a future Cromwell ſaw; 


ceaſe, 
And ſung each jarring atom into peace. 
Liberty, chear'd by thy all-chearing eye, 
Shall, waking from her trance, live and not die, 
And, patroniz'd by thee, Prerogative, 
Shall, ſtriding forth at large, not die, but live, 
Whilft Privilege, hung betwixt earth and ſky, 
Shall not well know, whether to live, or die. 
When on a rock which overhung the flood, 
And ſeem'd tototter, Commerce ſhiv'ring ſtood; 
When Credit, building on a ſandy ſhore, 
Saw the ſea ſwell, and heard the tempeſt roar, 
Heard death in ev'ry blaſt, and in each wave 


| Or ſaw, or fancied that ſhe ſaw her grave; 


When Property, transferr'd from hand to hand, 
Weak'ned by change, crawl'd ſickly thro? the 


And man no longer could on man depend; 


weight, | 


| When all men fear'd a bankruptcy of ſtate; 


When, certain death to honour, and to trade, 
A ſponge was talk'd of as our only aid, 

That to be ſav'd we muſt be more undone, 
And pay off all our debts by paying none; 
Like England's better genius, born to bleſs, 
And ſnatch his ſinking country from dittreſs, 
Did"it thou ſtep forth, and without ſail or oar, 
Pilot the ſhatter'd veſſel ſafe to ſhore,  - 
Nor ſhalt thou quit, till anchor'd firm, and faſt, 


She "ey aan, and mocks the threat'ning 
aſt! 


Nurs'd in thy arms, and at thy table fed, _ 


And all were mad, but mad in diff rent ways; 


Thy manly zeal ſtepp'd forth, bade diſcord 


When mutual confidence was at an end, [land; 


Oppreſs'd with debts of more than common 


For, in thy houſe, and in thy ſervice bred, 
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By thy ſage counſels to reflection brought, 


Yet more by. pattern, than by precept taught, 


OEconomy her needful aid ſhall join 

To forward, and compleat thy grand deſign, 
And, warm to ſave, but yet with ſpirit warm, 
Shall her own conduQ from thy conduct form. 
Let friends of prodigals ſay what they will, 
Spendthrifts at home, abroad are ene 
In vain have fly and ſubtle ſophiſts Try'd till. 
Private from public juſtice to divide, 

For credit on each other they rely, 

They live together, and together die. 
Gainſt all experience 'tis a rank offence, 
High treaſon in the eye of common ſenſe, 

To think a ſtateſman ever can be known 

To pay our debts who will not pay his own. 


But now, tho' late, now may we hope to ſee _ 


Our debts diſcharg'd, our credit fair and free, 
Since rigid honeſty, fair fall that hour, 

Sits at the helm, and Sandwich is in power. 
With what delight I view the wond'rous man, 
With what delight ſurvey thy ſterling plan, 


That plan which all with wonder mult behold, 


And ſtamp thy age the only age of gold. 


Nor reſt thy triumphs here That diſcord 
” fled, _ [bred z. 


And fought with grief the hell where the was 


That faction, gainſt her nature forc'd to yield, 


Saw her rude rabble ſcatter'd o'er the field, 
Saw her beſt friends a ſtanding jeſt become, 


Her fools turn'd ſpeakers, and her wits ſtruck . 


dumb; - 


That our molt bitter foes (fo much depends 
On men of name) are turn'd to cordial friends; 


That our offended friends (ſuch terrour flows 


From men of name) dare not appear our foes; 


That credit, gaſping in the jaws of death, 


And ready to expire with ev'ry breath, [ſav'd | 


Grows ſtronger from diſeale; that thou haſt 


Thy drooping _—_— that thy name engravd 


On plates of braſs defies the rage of time; 


Than plates of braſs more firm, that ſacred 


thime 5 
Embalms thy mem'ry, bids thy glories live, 
And gives thee what the mule alone can give; 


Theſe heights of virtue, theſe rewards of fame, 


With thee ia common other patriots claim. 
But that poor, ſickly ſcience, who had laid, 


And droop'd for years beneath neglect's cold 
By thoſe who knew her purpoſely forgot, [ſhade, 


And made the jeſt of thoſe who knew her not, 
Whilſt ignorance in pow'r, and pamper'd pride, 
Clad like a prieſt, paſs'd by on t'other ſide, 


 Recover'd from her wretched ſtate, at length 


Puts on new health, and cloaths herſelf with 
| ſtrength, 5 | 
To thee we owe, and to thy friendly hand 


Which rais'd, and gave her to poſſeſs the land. 

This praiſe, tho? in a court, and near a throne, 

This praile is thine, and thine, alas! alone. 
With what fond rapture did the Goddeſs 


ſmile, ; 
What bleſſings did ſhe promiſe to this iſle, 


What honour to herſelf, and length of reign! 
Soon as ſhe heard, that then did'it not diſdain 
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To be her ſteward; but what grief, what ſhame, 
What rage, what diſappointment ſhook her 
; frame, {pute, 
When her proud children dar'd her will diſ- 
When youth was inſolent, and age was mute. 
That young men ſhould be fools, and ſome 
wild few, WE 
To wiſdom deat, be deaf to int'reſt too, [grey 
Mov'd not her wonder, but that men, grown 
In ſearch of wiſdom, men who own'd the ſway 
Ot reaſon, men who ſtubbornly kept down 
Each riſing paſſion, men who wore the gown, 
That they ſhould croſs her will, that they ſhould 
Againſt the cauſe of int'reſt to declare, [dare 
That they ſhould be fo abject and unwiſe, 
Having no fear of loſs before their eyes, 
Nor hopes of gain, ſcorning the ready means 
Of being vicars, rectors, canons, deans, 
With all thoſe honours which on mitres wait, 
And mark the virtuous favourites of ſtate, 
That they ſhould dare a Hardwick to ſupport, 
And talk, within the hearing of a court, 
Of that vile beggar conſcience, who undone, 
And ftarv*d herleif, ſtarves ev'ry wretched fon; 
This turn'd her blood to gall, this made her 
ſwear | 
No more to throw away her time and care 
On wayward ſons wha ſcorn'd her love, no 
more 
To hold her courts an Cam's ungrateful ſhore. 
Rather than bear ſuch inſults, which ditgrace. 
Her royalty of nature, birth, and place, 
Tha” dullneſs there unrivall'd ſtate doth keep, 
Would ſhe at Wincheſter with Burton fleep ; 
Or, to exchange the mortifying ſcene 
For ſomething ſtill more dull, and ſtill more 
Oe mean, 1 
Rather than bear ſuch inſults, ſhe would fly 
Far, far beyond the ſearch of Engliſh eye, 
And reign amongſt the Scots; to be a queen 
Is worth ambition, tho' in Aberdeen. | 
O, ſtay thy flight, fair Science; what tho? 
fome, | | 
Some baſe- born children rebels are become, 
All are not rebels: ſome are duteous ſtill, 
_ Attend thy precepts, and obey thy will; 
Thy int'reft is oppos'd by thoſe alone 
Who either know not, or oppoſe their own. 
Of ſtubborn virtue, marching to thy aid, 
Behold in black, the liv'ry of their trade, 
Marſhall'd by form, and by diſcretion led, 
A grave, grave troop, and Smith is at their head, 
Black Smith of Trinity; on chriſtian ground 
For faith in myitertes none more renown'd, 
Next (for the belt of cauſes now and then 
Muſt beg aſſiſtance irom the worlt of men) 
Next, it old ſtory lies not) fprung from Greece, 


: Comes Pandarus, but comes without his niece. 


Her, wretched maid! committed to his truſt, 
To a rank letcher's coarle and bloated luſt, 
The arch, old, hoary hypocrite had ſold, 
And thought himſelf and her well damn'd for 
old. | 
But 105 wipe of ſuch traces from the mini, 
And make us in good humour with mankins) 


The Candidate. My 


 Tutor'd to get by heart the deſpot's creed, 


And have no principles but thine alone, 


Nor fail to bring thy Sandwich in thy hand. 


Gods, with what joy | lee the worthies meet, 
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Leading on men, who, in a college bred, | 
No. women knew, but thoſe which mage thi 
„ | 
Who, planted virgins on Cam's virtuous f 
Continued ſtill male virgins at threeſcore 
Comes Sumpner, wiſe, and chaſte as chaſte th 
With Long as wiſe and not leſs chaſte thank, 
Are there not friends too, enter'din thy cath 
Who, for thy ſake, defying penal laws, 
ere, to ſupport thy honourable plan, 
Smuggled from Jerſey, and the iſſe of Man) 
Are there not Philomaths of high degree 
Who, always dumb before, ſhall ſpeak for the 
Are there not proctors, faithful to thy vil, 
One of full growth, others in embryo ſtill, 
Who may perhaps in ſome ten yeats, or more 
Re alcertain'd that two and two make four, 
Or may a ſtill more happy method find, 
And taking one from two, leave none behind) 
With ſuch a mighty pow'r on foot, to yield 
Were death to manhood ; better in the field 
To leave our carcaſes, and die with fame, 
Than fly, and purchaſe life on terms of ſhame, 
Sackvilles alone anticipate defeat. 
And, ere they dare the battle, ſound retreat, 
But if perſuaſions ineffectual prove, 
It arguments are vain, nor pray'rs can more, 


Yet, in thy bitterneſs of frantic woe, WW Burto 
Why talk of Burton ? why ta Scotland go? la qual! 
Is there not Oxford? ſhe with open arms W\\ 10's 


Shall meet thy with, and yield up all her charms, 
Shall for thy love her former loves reſign, 
And jilt the baniſn'd Stuarts to be thine. 

Bow'd to the yoke, and, ſoon as ſhe could read, 


len'ran 
Not ſu. 
But of 
Who 
She, of ſubjection proud, ſhall knee thy throne, = : 
ey 
Panto! 
| Trey 
Thou 
They 


She ſhall thy will implicitely receive, 

Nor act, or ſpeak, ot think, without thy leave. 

Where is the glory of imperial ſway 

Tt ſubjects none but juſt commands obey ? 

Then, and then only is obedience ſeen, 

When, by command, they dare do all that“ 
mean. 


Hither then wing thy flight, here fix thy ſtand, 


Shall 
Thy 
Obic 
Or 11 
Shal 
Ada 
Wh 
he 


Gods, with what joy (for fancy new ſupplies, 
And lays the future open to my eyes) 


And brother Litchfield brother Sandwich greet! 


Bleſt be your greetings, bleſt each dear embrace, L | 
Bleſt to yourtelves, and to the human race. " 
Sick'ning ar virtues, which ſhe'cannot reach, FI 
Which ſeem her baſer nature to impeach, OD 
Let Envy, in a whirlwind's boſom burl'd, 22 
Outrageous, ſearch the corners of the world, wh 
| Ranlack the preſent times, look back to paſt, My 
Rip up the future, and confels at laſt, NY 13 
No, times, paſt, preſent, or to come, could eer 11 
Produce, and bleſs the world with ſuch a pail. 
Philips, the good old Philips, out of breath. 
Fſcap'd from Monmouth, and eſcap'd from q 
death, . | N 
Shall hail his Sandwich, with that virtuous zeil, 0 


That glorious ardour far the conn d t 
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de breq, ich warm'd his loyal heart, and bleſs'd his 
h made the tongue, 5 | 
ky hen on his lips the cauſe of rebels hung. 
irtuous þ Whilſt womanhood, in habit of a nun, 
reeſcore, ſ M lies, by backward monks undone; 
as Chaſts c, aation's reck' ning, like an alehouſe ſcore, 
ſte than h hüllt Paul the aged chalks hehind a door, 
in thy ca ompell'd to hire a foe to call ĩt up; 
aws, I , ſhall pour, from a communion cup, 
lan, bations to the goddeſs without eyes, 
e of Man) ad hob or nob in cyder and exciſe. 
degree From thoſe deep ſhades, where Vanity, un- 
ak ſor the known, | - 
thy will, Did penance for her pride, and pines alone, 
o [till WL ucs'd in herſelf, by her own thoughts undone, 
s, or more bere the fees all, but can be ſeer: by none, 
ke four, ere ſhe no longer, miſtreſs of the ſchools, 
find, leats Praiſe loud pealing from the mouth of- 
ne behind fools, CAT FE, 
ot, to yield or bears it at a diſtance, in deſpair _ 
the field o join the croud, and put in for a ſhare, ways 
fame, Nrwicting each thought a thouſand diff rent. 
of ſhame WF or his new friends new-modelling old praiſe, 
| WV here frugal ſenſe ſo very fine is ſpun, 
retreat, Wt {crves twelve hours, tho' not enough for one, 
4 ing [hall ariſe, and, burſting from the dead, 
an more, dall hurl his piebald latin at thy.head. 
W Burton (whilſt aukward affectation's hung 
d go? la quaint and labour'd accents on his tongue, 
rms & \\ 1.0 'gainſt their will makes junior blockheads 
r charm, ſpeak, | 
ſign, len'rant of both, new latin, and new greek, 
ne. Not ſuch as was in Greece and Latium known, 
uld read, But of a modern cut, and all his own | 
reed, Who threads, like beads, looſe thoughts on 
y throne, | ſuch a ſtring, [thing 3. 
Ie, They're praiſe, and cenſure; nothing, ev'ry- 
| Pantomime thoughts, and tile ſo full of trick 
y leave, They even make a Merry Andrew ſick, 
Thoughts ali ſo dull, fo pliant in their growth, 
ey? They're verle, they're proſe, they're neither, 
* and they're bf 
that's Shall (tho* by nature ever loth to praiſe) 
Thy curious worth ſet forth in curious phraſe, 
y ſtand, Obicurely ſtiff, ſhall preſs poor ſenſe to death, 
12nd, Crin long periods run her out of breath, | 
1pplies, Shall make a babe, for which, with all his fame, 
| Adam could not have found a proper name, 
meet, \Whilft, beating out his features to a ſmile, 
greet!“ He hugs the baſtard brat, and calls it Stile. 
nbrace, Huſh'd be all nature as the land of death; 
ce. Let each ſtream ſleep, and each wind hold his 
each, breath, 1 Ny 
h, | Be the bells muflled, nor one ſound of care, 
d, irefling for audience, wake theflumb ring air; 
ld, vrowne comes —behold bow cautiouſly he 
paſt, cCrcepe— | | 
+ How flow he walks, and yet how faſt he fleeps-- 
q e'er But to thy praife in ſleep he ſhail agree; 
pair. He cannot wake, but he ſhall dream. of thee, 
ath, Phylick, her head with opiate poppies 
from . croven'd, [bound, 
| Her loins by the chaſte matron camphire 
zea,, Ei lick. obtaining ſuccour from the pen, 
. Cher fot ſon, her gentle Heberden, 
| | 
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If there are men who can thy virtue know, 
Yet ſpite of virtue treat thee as a foe, 
Shall, like a ſcholar, ſtop their rebel breath, 
And in each recipe ſend claſſic death, 

So deep in knowledge that few lines can ſound, 
And plumb the bottom of that vaſt profound, 
Few grave ones with ſuch gravity can think, 


Or fellow half fo faſt as he can fink, - 


With nice diſtinctions glofling o'er the text, 
Obſeure with meaning, and in words perplext, 
With ſubtleties on ſubtleties refin'd, | 
Meant to divide, and ſubdivide the mind, 
Keeping the forwardneſs of youth in awe, 
The ſcowling Blackiſton bears the train of law, 
Divinity, enrob'd in college fur, 
In her right hand a new court calendar, 
Bound like a book of pray'r, thy coming waits 
With all her pack, to hyma thee in the gates. 
Loyalty, fix'd on Iſis' alter'd ſhore, 
A ſtranger long, but ſtranger now no more, 
Shall pitch her tabernacle, and with eyes, 
Brim-full of rapture, view her new allies, 
Shall with much pleaſure, and more wonder 
| view Bo 1 
Men great at court, and great at Oxford tod. 
O ſacred Loyalty! accurs'd be thoſe | 
Who ſeeming friends turn out thy deadlieft 
| foes, i 
Who proſtitute to kings thy honour'd name, 
And ſooth their paſſions to betray their fame 
Nor prais'd be thoſe to whoſe proud nature 
clings 5 | 
Contempt of government, and hate of kings, 
Who, willing to be free, not knowrng how, 
A ſtrange intemperance of zeal avow, 
And ſtart at loyalty, as at a word 
Which without danger freedom never heard. 
Vain errors of vain men—wild both extiemes, 
And to the ſtate nat vholeſome, like the dreams, 
Children of night, of indigeſtion bred, | 


Which, reaſon clouded, ſeize and turn the head, 


Loyalty without freedom 1s a chain 

Which men of lib'ral notice can't ſuſtain, 

And freedom without loyalty, a name = 

Which nothing means, or means licentious . 

ſhame. | Ctoil, 

Thine be the art, my Sandwich, thine the 

In Oxford's ſtubborn, and untoward ſtile, 

To rear this plant of union, till at length, 

Rooted by time, and foſter'd into ſtrength, 

Shooting aloft all danger it defics, 

And proudly lifts its branches to the ſkies, 


 Whiltt wiſdom's happy fon, but not her ſlave, 


Gay with the gay, and with the grave ones 
| rave 
Free from the dull impertinence of thought, 


Beneath that ſhade, which thy own labours 


wrought, _ 
And faſhion'd into ſirenpth, ſhalt thou repoſe, 
Secure of lib'ral praiſe, ſince Iſis flows, 
True to her Tame, as duty hath decreed. 
Nor longer, like a karlot, Juſt for Tweed, 
And thoſe old wreaths, which Oxford once 

dar'd twine, | | 
Te grace a Stuart brow, ſne plants on thine. 

| , A ſatiricai 
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A ſatirical Elegy on the Death of a late famous 
General. By Jonathan Swift, D. D. 


IS grace! Impoſſible ! What dead! 

g Of old age too, and in his bed! 
And could that mighty warrior fall, 

And ſo inglorious after all! 

Well, ſince he's gone, no matter how, 
The laſt loud trump muſt wake him now; 

And truſt me, as the noiſe grows ſtronger, 
He'll wiſh to ſleep a little longer. | 
But could he be indeed fo old 

As by the news papers we're told; 
Threeſcore, I think, is pretty high, 

*Twas time in conſcience he ſhould die: 
This world he cumber'd long enough, 

He burnt his candle to a ſnuff, | 

And that's.the reaſon ſome folks think, 

He left behind fo great a ſtink. 

Behold his funeral appears, 

Nor widows ſighs nor orphans tears, 

Wont at ſuch times each heart to pierce, 
Attend the progreſs of his herſe. 

But what of that, his friends may ſay, 

He had thoſe honours in his day ; 

True to his profit and his pride, 


He made them weep before he dy'd. 


Literary Intelligence. 


From all his ill got honours flung, 
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| : V 
++ Come hither, all ye empty thi 
Ve bubbles rais'd 4 breaths 2 
Who float upon the tide of ſtate, 
Come hither, and behold your fate: 
Let pride be taught by this rebuke, 
How very mean a thing's a d—ke; 


Turn'd to that dirt, from whence he ſprung 


A Portrait from the Life, By the ſame. 
ME ſit by my fide, while this piqut 


I draw, 
In chatt'ring a magpye, in pride a jackdaw; 
A temper the devil himſelf could not bridle, 
Impertinent mixture of buſv and idle. 
As rude as a bear, no mule half ſo crabbeg, 
She {wills like a ſow, and ſhe breeds like 
rabbit, 
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T HE Advantage and Neceſſity of the 
=» Chriſtian Revelation, fhewn from 
the State of Religion in the antient Hea- 
then World, &c. By John Leland, 
D. D. 2. Vols. gto. 21. 10s. bound. 


Johnſton.— A moſt uſeful and well 


written performance ; abounding with 
excellent remarks, judicious argu- 
ments, and ſolid reaſoning ; and can- 
not be ſufficiently admired by all thoſe 


who pretend to the leaſt regard for the 


neglected cauſe of virtue and chriſtiani- 


Sermons on various Subjects. By John 
Brown, D. D. vo. 5s. Davis.— A 
collection of occaſional ſermons, pub- 
liſhed at different times, with the ad- 
dition of three new ones (which are 


the beſt) on the firſt principles of edu- 


cation. They are much ſuperior to 


the common run, ſenſible, ſpirited, 


and written in, a clear nervous ſtile, 
without the affectation and parade ſo 


Alterarn Intelligence. | 


Law. 8v0. 15 6d. Worral.—Thete 


An huſwife in bed, at table a flattern, 1] 
For all an example, for no one a pattern. | 
Now tell me, friend Thomas“, Ford, Grattanþ Med 
and merry Dan} | [ridan? ning 
Has this any likeneſs to good Madam She- A ft 
* Dedter Sheridan. + The Dean's friend, whi 
| Ar. Dan Jackſqn. led 
on, 
- of e 
7 
Chi 
65. 
frequently found in the other perfor- I 
mances of this copious author. 121 
Oriental Anecdotes: or, The Hiſtory = 
of Haroun Alrachid. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6. 55 
Durham. Re- printing for P. Wilſon. 5 
—An entertaining novel, in which are of 
interwoven ſeveral real points and paſ- 
ſages of oriental hiſtory, and eſpecial- 5 
ly that incident that brought on the ex- Ta 
termination of the Barmecides, ſo fa- M 
mous in the ſongs and tales of the ab 
eaſt. 8 W N m 
The Savages of Europe. From tht af 
French. 12mo. 2s. Davis. Re- printed 
for P. Wilſon. 15. 1d.,ſewed.-Not devoid of 
of ſpirit and humour; ind to thoſe rea- 4 
ders who overlook the manifeſt inju!- m 
tice and partiality of this ſatire on the 5 
Britiſh nation, may afford no diſagree- 3 
able entertainment. 2 ſ 
Reflections on the natural and acqui- t 
red Endowments requifite for the Stud, \, 
of the Law. And the Means to be uſed v 
in the Purſuit of it. By a Barriſter dl t 
8 
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| reflections, which are judicious and 
ingemous, are conveyed in a very a- 


nimated and elegant ſtyle. We may 
venture to recommend this little 
treatiſe as one of thoſe very few pam- 
hlets, which are worth reading, on 
the ſubje& of ſcience. 
Diſcourſes on the Parables of our Sa- 
wiour. By Samuel Bourn. 2 Vols. 
8&0. 125. Dodſley.— This gentle- 
man's reputation as a writer is well 
known. The diſcourſes are clear and 
intelligible ; ſhort and conciſe; enter- 
taining and inſtruQive ; and generally 
free from ſingular and doubtful opini- 


Ons. 


In Introducian to the Knowledge of 
Medals. By the late Rev. David Fen- 
rings, D. D. ſmall 8vo. 28. F ield.— 
A ſenſible and judicious treatiſe, in 
which the elements of medallic know- 
edge are laid down without affectati- 


on, or any laboured and uſeleſs diſplay 
of erudition. 8 


The Ameurs and Adventures of 
Charles Careleſs, Eſq; fc. 2 Vols. 12mo. 
6s. Flercher.—Exhibits the hiſtory 
of a wild, thonghtleſs young fellow. 
The work is deficient in regard to mo- 
ral; the author has ſhewn many things 
as they are, not as they ought to be; 
and the performance may tolerably an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of amuſement, if not 
of inſtruction. | 

An Hſſay on Gratitude, conſidered as 
a religious Duty, or ſocial Virtue. In 


Two Parts, By Edward Watkinſon, 
—This little tract 


M. D. 8vo. 1s. | 
abounds with excellent moral ſenti- 
ments, which are the natural produce 
of a good and generous heart. 


The Nun: An Elegy. By the Authoy 


of the Magdalens. 4to. 6d. Dodlley. 
If a poem, like a circle, is to be ad- 
mired, not ſo much for the ſize as the 
completeneſs of it, this little perfor- 
mance is intitled to no inconſiderable 
date of public approbation: to all 
thoſe who have feeling hearts, the 
ſubject is intereſting; and to all thoſe 
who have a taſte tor poetical beauty, 
ine manner of treating it will appear 
excellent, Es 5 
May, 1764. 


Literary Intelligence. 


12mo. 


and ſevere ſatire on the club. 


mon- council of our gr2at emporium. 
8 1 ; 
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Anecdotes of Polite Literature. 5 Vols. 
10s. ſewed. Burnet. —Rea- 
ders of refined taſte, and finiſhed eru- 
dition, need not hope for any enter- 
tainment from the volumes before us. 
The Reign of George VI. 12mo. 25. 
6d. Nichol. — The rhapſody of a 


crude, uninformed writer, hurried 


away by the fumes of an indigeſted 


imagination. * 
Seweral Diſcourſes preached before the 
late King, and his preſent Majeſty, Ic. 
By Z. Brooke, D. D. 8vo. 45. ſewed. 
Dodſley.— The ſubjeQs of theſe dif- 
courſes are chiefly practical, and are 
treated in a florid declamatory manner, 
having little more to recommend them 
to readers of diſcernment and taſte, 
than a clear and eaſy flow of language. 
| The Operations of the Allied Army, un- 


der the Command of his Serene Highneſs 


Prince Ferdinand, Duke of Brunſwick 
and Lunenberg, during the greateſt Part 
of Six Campaigns, beginning in the 
Year 1757, and ending in the Year 
1762. By an Officer who ſerved in the 
Britiſh Forces. Illuſtrated with Maps 
and Plans. 410. 196. in boards. Jef- 
ferys.— The work before us is a judi- 
cious compilation of military operati- 
ons for fix years, that do honour to the 
name of Britons; but its chief com- 
mendation conſiſts in the maps and 


plans with which it is ornamented; the, 


former are capacious, the latter diſ- 
tin, and both of them neatly execus- 
. e | | 

A Letter to a noble Member of the Club 


in Albemarle-ſflreet, from John Wilkes, 
Eſq; at Paris. 4to. 1s. Nicoll.—A witty 


A Letter from J——n W-——s, Eſq; 
in Paris, t9 a noble Lord in Londen. 
Folio. 15. a ee ſtupid and illi- 


terate as the foregoing pamphlet is ani- 


mated and ingenious. | 

A Letter to the Common Council of the 
City of London. With Remarks on 
Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt's Letter to the 
City of Exeter. 8vo. 1s. Nicoll. — A 


nervous and well-written tract founded 


on certain late reſolutions of the com- 


State 
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Lords Addreſs. 


State Papers. 


To his Excellency Hugh, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, Lord Lieutenant General 
and General Governor of Ireland. 


The humble Addreſs of the Lordd Spi- 
ritual and Temporal in Parliament 


aſſembled. 


May it pleaſe your Excellency, 

X ZE his majeity's oft dutiful and 
| loyal ſubjeGs the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal! in parltament afſembled, 
with hearts full of affection, eſteem 
and gratitude, attend vour excellency 


to congratulate you on the approaching 


happy coneluſion of a ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, in which the valuable and im- 


portant ends of his miajeſty's ſervice, 


your exccllen-y's honour, the pub- 
lic good, and the general ſatistaction 
of the people have been on our parts 
warmly, ſteacily, and we hope not un- 
ſucceſsfully purſued. 


We muſt at the ſame time acknow- 


ledge and declare, how uniformly and 
how effectually our endeavours have 
been encouraged and aflifted by the 
wiſdom and prudence, the juſtice and 
humanity, ſo conſpicuous in every part 
of your excellency's adminiſtration, 
and in every article of your conduct. 
Under vour excellency's happy in- 
fluence and temperate government, 
the rights of the crown have been aſ- 
ſerted with firinneſs and maintained 
with digaity ; conſtitutional liberty 


has been preſerved inviolably ; diſor- 


der, tumult and licentiouſneſs have 
been ſuppreſied ; and the people ac 
beginning to underſtand, that their 
trade and manufactures cannot flouriſh, 
nor their proſperity nor even their 
freedom long ſubſiſt, but by wad . 


the leveral ſubordinations in the ſtate 


unbroken and by a ſubmiſſion to legal 


authority. 

Such falutary and viſible effects of 
a wiſe and honeſt adminittrarion, toge- 
ther with the many uſeful bills now 


almoſt ready to receive the royal aſ- 
ſent, will remain laſting memorials of 
his majeſty's paternai goodneſs, and of 
your excellency's watchful concern, 
and powerful interpoſition in every 
inſtance where the intereſt and hap- 
pineſs of this kingdom could be affec- 
ted. | 
From theſe general and principal 
cares of government your excellency's 
attention has never been withdrawn : 
yet it has not been confined to them, 
You have found room for the exerciſe 
of other virtues. The becoming 
ſplendour and exemplary decency, 
which have adorned your publick cha- 
racter; your judicious and munificent 
protection of every national improve- 
ment, and your compaſſionate and 
extenſive liberalities to the indigent 
and diſtreſſed, diſpenſed through dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdomare evident 
proofs of the goodneſs, as well as preat- 
neis of your mind; and of your conſtant 
deſire to imitate in every thing the pat- 


tern of that exceilent and amiable 


prince whom you ſo juſtly and ſo 
worthily repreſent. _ - 
Your excellency is already poſſeſſed 


of, what we are ſure you conſider as 
the moſt acceptable return, the affec- 


tions, and the hearts of a whole peo- 
ple; by whom your name wil! be 
held dear, even when they ſhall be 
unhappily deprived of the benefits of 
your influence. 95 
But that time, we promiſe ourſelves, 
is yet at a great diſtance 3 
| For through our confidence in his 
majeſty's wiſdom and goodneſs, and 
from the candid and kind repreſentati- 
on which your excellency, we are 
aſſured, will make to his majeſty of our 
inviolable duty and attachment to his 
royal perſon and ſervice, and of the 


general demeanour and diſpoſition of 
the people of Ireland, we have ſtrong 


hopes, that his majeſty will be dy 
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1764. 8 
ouſly inclined to believe that his ſub- 
jeqs here ate not inſenſible of the 
benefits of a juſt and indulgent govern- 
ment, and that it will therefore be 
his royal pleaſure to give a long conti- 
nuance to an adminiſtration, by which 
the authority of the crown will ſurely 


| be maintained with dignity and ſtabili- 


ty; harmony and good agreement, 
induſtry and tranquillity will be preſerv- 
ed among the people ; and which, we 


| are thoroughly perſuaded, is the fin- 


cere, ardent and unanimous with of 

his majeſty's ſubjects of every rank 

and denomination throughout this 

kingdom. 

To which his Excellency awas pleaſed to 
: give this Anſwer. 


ce Ya lordſhips have ſhewn by 


this moſt obliging addreſs, for 


which I return you my ſincereſt thanks, 
that a ſtrict attachment to his majeſty's 
ſervice, and a zealous honeſt defire of 
contributing to the happineſs of his 
people, are ſure and ſufficient means 
to merit your opinion and efteem. _ 

© I ſhall certainly make a juſt repre- 
ſentation to his majeſty of your ſteady 


and affectionate loyalty: A more ad- 


vantageous one it would not be in my 
power to make. | 
** [defire your lordſhips to be aſſured, 
that J ſhall retain a moſt grateful ſenſe 
of your kind and candid conſtruction 
of my actions aud my intentions: and 
that I ſhall uniformly perſevere in 
a conduct, by which J have been fo 
happy as to acquire fo full an appro- 
bation from you.“ 5 ö 


9 
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To his Excellency Hugh, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland, Lord Lieutenant General 
and General Governor of Ireland. 


The bumble Addreſs of the Knights, 


Citizens and Burgeſſes, in Parliament 
aſſembled. © | e 
May it pleaſe your Excellency, _ 
E his majeſty's moſt dutiful 
| and loyal ſubjects, the com- 
mons of Ireland, in parliament aſſem- 
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bled, think ourſelves indiſpenſihly ob- 
liged to offer to your excelicncy 
our warmeſt. and moſt ſincere congra- 
tulations on the near, and Ka 
proſpe& of the concluſion of our ſeſſi- 
on, diſtinguiſhed through every period 
by viſible marks of your exceilency's 
wiſdom and | Kath your moderati- 


Our conduct, we hope, has been 
anſwerable to the repeated aſſurances 
given by this houſe of our inviolable 
fidelity to his majeſty, and zeal for the 
ſupport of his. government : and al- 
though we haye uſed our beſt endea- 
vours to be faithful and active in the 


diſcharge of our truſt to his majeſty, 


and to our country ; yet we are ſenſible 
how ineffeQual thoſe endeavours mult 
have been, had we not been encoura- 
ged and aſſiſted by your excellency's 
influence, and by your prudence, con- 
ducted to the ends we wiſhed to at- 
tain. | 1 
Our early and full conviction, that 
the honour and dignity of his majeſty's 


_ crown, and the happineſs of his tub- 
jects, were the real and only objects of 


your excellency's diſintereſted adminii- 
tration, gave fpirit and vigour to our 
conſultations : and in proſecuting the 
neceſſary work of correQting thoſe diſ- 
orders which threatened ruin to our 
country, we can perceive how ſtrong 
an impreſſion has been already made 
upon the minds of men by the ſtrict 
impartiality in the diſtribution of pub- 
lick juſtice, by the tender regard and 
unbounded liberality to private ob- 


. 


jects of compaſſion, aud by the regu- 


lar exerciſe of the many virtues ſo emi- 
nent in your excellency's character: 
ſo that we are pleaſed more than ſur- 
prized to ſee a general diſpoſition 


among the people to ſubmit to the 


laws, and to pay a chrartul and ret- 
ful obedience to a government from 
which they derive equal protection, 
and continual comforts and advanta- 
ges. 2 : : 
Your excellency's judicious and pro- 
vident attention to the objects of nati- 
onal buſineſs, to the general intereſts of 
81 2 On | 
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to the internal regulation of the king- 
dom, has been manifeſted by the return 
of the many good bills ſoon to be pre- 
ſented to your excellency for the roy- 


al aſſent: and we are thoroughly ſen- 


ſible of the happy effects of your excel- 
lency's interpoſition upon theſe occaſi- 
ons, and are truly thankful to his ma- 
jeſty for thoſe proofs of his gracious 
diſpofitions to promote our welfare 


and proſperity. 


We can have no doubt that your ex- 


cellency on your return to the royal pre- 


ſence, will repreſent our dutiful devoti- 
on to his majeſty ; and our affectionate 


attachment to his royal perſon, family 


and government, in the faireſt and moſt 


advantageous light. This office of fa- 


vour we are aſſured will be faithful- 
ly and fully per formed by your excel- 
lency, from your regard to truth and 
juſtice; and from your attention to 
the good of this kingdom. 


hut, as we cannot have equal confi- 
dence that your excellency in your re- 


preſentations will do the fame juſtice 


to your own ſingular merits both with 


the crown and people, we muſt beg 
leave to uſe this occafion of giving our 


moſt ſincere and public teſtimony, 


that his majeſty's rights and royal dig- 
nity have been maintained by your ex- 


cellency with unſhaken firmneſs and 

fidelity : that the boundaries of the 
_ conſtitution have in every relation 
been preſerved with peculiar exactneſs; 


and that the authority of his majeſty's 
government has been ſo conducted by 
your excellency, as to be eſtabliſhed, 
not by the acquieſcence only, but by 
the opinion and voice of the people. 

As an adminiſtration founded upon 
fuch principles, and ſo happily carried 
on, has produced general ſatisfaction, 
and muſt be attended with ſubſtantial 


and laſting benefit to the inſeparable 


interefts of the crown and the ſubject, 
we entertain the moſt ſanguine hopes, 
that his majetty, from his experienced 
wiſdom and goodneſs, will indulge 
the wiſhes of a people thus affection- 
ately devoted to him : and that his 
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dur commerce and manufaQtures, and 


May, 


majeſty will be pleaſed to continue to 
them a chief governor, by whom every 
valuable end of his royal government, 
and every gracious purpoſe of his be- 
neficent heart is ſo effectually anſwer. 
ed : and whoſe adminiſtration has been 
the happy #ra of private, as well a 
publick tranquillity. | 


To which Addreſs his Excellency return. 
ed the following Anſwer. 


Gentlemen, 1 3H, 
0 OUR kind approbation, and 

1 moſt honourable teſtimony of 
my conduct, fo fully, and fo obligingly 
expreſled in this addreſs, is a moſt fati|- 
factory reward for my paſt, and will 
be a very powerful incitement to my 
future endeayours to promote the wel- 
fare of Ireland. 

« Tf I had been as ſucceſsful, as l 
have been ſincere and earneſt in thoſe 


endeavours, I could not have thought 


myſelf intitled to ſuch a return. 
«Truth and juſtice will oblige me to 
repreſent your behaviour and diſpoſi- 


tions in the moſt favourable light to 


his majeſty ; and gratitude will engage 
me to purſue every poſſible method of 
cultivating and preſerving your eſteem 
and good opinion. 


— 


— 


The Speech of his Excellency Hugh, Earl 


, Northumberland, Lord Lieutenant 
General and General Governor of lre- 
land, to both Houſes of Parliament, 
on Saturday the 12th of May, 1764. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
S the advanced ſeaſon of the year, 
and the concluſion of the publick 
buſineſs muſt make you deſirous of re- 
turning to your reſpective countries, 1 
can with the moſt entire ſatisfaction put 


an end to this ſeſſion of parliament, in 
which your ſtrong profeſſions of duty 


and affection to his majeſty, have been 
amply and moſt honourably fulfilled. 
Your ſteady attention to 


jefty's ſervice, and to the welfare of 
his people, has enabled me to Carry 


on the buſineſs entruſted to me my 


his ma- 
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he utmoſt eaſe and ſatisfaction to my- 
elf; and 1 have no doubt that as you 
ill receive juſt honour and credit, ſo 
the kingdom in general will reap ſub- 
ſtantial and permanent advantages 


from your conduct, which has anſwer- 


d my moſt ſanguine expectations, 


land engaged my warmeſt gratitude. 


But I ſpeak with the greater con- 


Ec lence as J have his majeſty's repeat- 


ed commands to thank you in his 
name, for the happy temper you have 
preſerved in your deliberations, for the 
reſpeful and affectionate concern you 
have manifeſted for the honour of the 
crown ; the loyal and dutiful attach- 


ment you have ſhewn to his majeſty's 
perſon and government, and the grate- 


ful ſenſe you have expreſſed of thoſe 
wiſe and falutary meaſures, which 
have terminated in an honourable, ad- 


E vantageous, and, we may hope, a 


laſting peace. 
Your firmneſs and reſolution in de- 
claring your equal regard for eur ex- 
cellent conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, and your ſtrong and explicit 
aſſertion of thoſe principles of true li- 


berty and ſound policy upon which it 


founded, and your impartial care in 
ſecuring the legal rights and proper- 
ties of all orders of men in the nation, 


are particularly acceptable to his ma- 


jeſty, as a clear and moſt' agree- 
able proof of your hearty zeal for the 
honour and juſt prerogative of his 
crown, 3 

But his majeſty's experienced regard 
tor the happineis and welfare of all 
his ſubjects, and the peculiar delight 
he takes in the affections and confi- 
dence of a free people, muſt give you 
a ſtronger aſſurance than words can 
convey, that you have entitled your- 
ſelves to the certain returns of his royal 
favour : And that while this behaviour 
i preterved on your parts, you may 
depend upon all poſſible countenance 
and protection from 'a king, whoſe 
happineſs is known to be fo eſſentially 
connected with that of his people. 

Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 

| am to return his majeſty's thanks 


Lord Lieutenant's Speech. 
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to you, particularly for the neceſſary 
proviſions ſo chearfully made by you 
for the ſupport of his government. 
Lou have ſhewn your care for the 
publick, by the reducing the intereſts, 
which tends gradually to the reduction 
of the principal of the national debt.— 
And you may be aſſured that the con- 
fidence you have placed in me for rai- 
ſing a ſum of money to ſupply any defi- 
cicncy in the funds granted by you, ſhall 


not be employed, unleſs the neceſſity 


ſhall be apparent as you have already ex- 
perienced in the like circumſtances, un- 
der the two preceding adminiſtrations, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
I have nothing to recommend to 


yau, but that when you return to your 


ſeveral countries, you will uſe your ut- 
moſt endeavours and influence to in- 
culcate and cultivate among your con- 
ſtituents and dependants, the fame 
loyalty and affection for the king, the 
ſame religious attention to the laws and 
conſtitutton of your country, the ſame 
regard for the rights and properties 
of all parts and members of the com- 
munity, that you have ſhewn to be 
the ruling principles of your own con- 


duct during your attendance in parli- 


ament.—By reminding them of- his 
majeſty's determined reſolution. to 
maintain the happy conſtitution they 
have ſo long enjoyed, you will engage 
them to reſt ſecure in a well ground- 
ed confidence in his royal protection; 
and never to ſuffer miſtaken apprehen- 
ſions of, grievances, or cauſeleſs jea- 
louſies to interrupt that tranquillity 
and good order, which is the fountain 
of all political happineſs, the ſource 
and ſupport of all induſtry, commerce 
and national improvement, and is alſo 


the conſtant uniform object of the beſt 


of kings. 5 | P 
I know not how to expreſs myſelf 
in return for the moſt obliging and ho- 
nourable teſtimonies of your approba- 
tion of my conduct, contained in the 
addreſſes from both houſes of parlia- 
ment; nor for the behaviour of the 
nation in general towards 'me during 
my reſidence amongſt you. 

| The 
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The ſucceſs of my adminiſtration is 
ſtill the more pleaſing to me, as I can 
aſcribe it to the fidelity and probity of 
his majeſty's ſubjects here, in which I 
placed a confidence, that, I find, has 
not deceived me.— This will confirin 


the ſtrong repreſentation I ſhall cer- 


tainly make to his majeſty, on my re- 
turn into his royal preſence, of your 
loyal and affectionate zeal for his 
ſervice. | 

I ſhall be the more ſparing in my 
profeſſions to you, as I have fo much 
reaſon to hope you are already con- 


Chronicle, 


But none can be more agreeable t 


MM 


vinced that I hold myſelf bound! 
every obligation to exert my beſt e 
deavours to ſupport and promote you 
welfare: And that no practical 
plan for the ſervice of Ireland yi 
ever be declined or neglected by ng 
in whatever ſituation I may be place 
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me than that in which I now have th 
honour of being employed by his m 
jetty, and in which I have found ſucl 
a ſupport from a loyal and affectionat 
people in the ſervice of a moſt gra 
ous king. 


GREAT-BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Monpar, April 30, 1764. 


A Letter from the right hon. fir Charles 


Pratt, knight, lord chief juſtice of 
the court of common plens in Eng- 
lands, to Matthew Baile, eſq; ſenior 
maſter of Trinity guild of merchants, 
Dublin. . 2 


81 x, 


05 Had the favour of your letter 


yeſterday, informing me that 
the guild of merchants in the city of 
Dublin, had conferred upon me the 


honour of their freedom; for which J 


beg you will be ſo good as to preſent 
my moſt reſpectful thanks; and though 


I dare venture not wholly todiſclaim the 
merit of that conduct which they have 


been pleaſed to ſtamp with their ap- 


prabation, yet I cannot aſſume more 
to myſelf than a true and unfeigned 
regard to Ireland while 1 had the ho- 
nour of being conſulted as attorney- 


general, upon the affairs of that king- 
dom, and a ftri&t regard to the Jaw 
and my oath fince | have been chief 


juſtice. 


If Lhave been ſo fortunate already 
as to acquire the reputation of integrity 


in the capacity of a judge, I ſhall now 


be under the ſtrongeſt obligation to 


preferve that character which the pub- 


Chronicle. 


lic approbation of your guild has ret 


ons wh 
o be di 
you hay 
ough 11 


epreler 


dered ſo valuable. 


I | Date: 
With the greateſt reſpect, A 
Your moſt faithful, G 
1312 e ſervant, WW: / f 
incoln's-Inn Fields, & pp A. of . 
Feb. 24, 164. rr . 
I D804 Y, . G1 
Copy of a Leiter ſent by the Corporation . 
of Thetford to General Conuuay. grateſi 
We the mayor, aldermen, and cor-eular! 
poration of Thetford, defire to te- our! 
turn you our moſt unfeigned and which 
grateful thanks for your late ſpirited, claim, 
conſcientious and unbiafſed condud i tbe di 
in parliament, particularly on that N con 
moſt important queſtion to the liber- Mi fv! att 
ties of us all, the ſeizure of private and in 
papers by the warrant of a ſecretary deavor 
of ſtate; a queſtion, which remain- courſe 
ing undecided, muft make every Eng- profeſ 
liſnman tremble, and which, till de- a dt. 
clared to be illegal, leaves the glor- Wl Werit 
ous revalution imperfect. x. prince 
our behaviour, fir, on that ccc: "nou 
ſion, was worthy the unblemiſhed in- be 
tegrity which you have always man Wy Pet) 
felted. Superior to bribesor menaces, applay 
you have demonſtrated your civil cou- teme 
rage to be equal to your military. You Wl ie de 
have fought the battles of your cours, 
try againſt domeſtic and foreign ele- "tap 
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My 


64. 
ei. We know your ſervices ; and we 
ve heard that they were particularly 
ommended to fayour by that great 
dee of martial merit, prince Ferdi- 
nd. Theſe honours, fir, cannot be ta- 
nf10m you. Some ſort of rewards may 
cnvied you by ſelfiſh and deſigning 
niſters, who may know that you 
on to ſupport unconſtitutional mea- 
res; but your country (and may 
continue this free country) in whoſe 
uſe you have fought from the no- 
leſt and moſt difintereſted motives, 
iljoin in conferring the beſt of re- 
rards—TIts applauſe. There are ſea- 
ond when it would be a diſgrace not 
o be ciſgraced. Continue to act as 
you have done, and may every bo- 
mph in the kingdom be as worthily 
epreſented as the corporation of Thet- 
ord.” | | 
Dated at our Guildhall, the 28th of 
April, 1764. | 
General Conwway's Anſaver. 
7: the mayor, coroner, and corporation, 


of the borough of Thetford, in Nor- 
folk. 5 1 


GENTLEMEN, 8 | 

beg you to accept my moſt 
grateſul acknowledgment of the ſin- 
gular honour conferred upon me by 
your letter of the 28th inftant, to 
wich I am ſenſible I can have no 
claim, but that of having acted from 
the dictates of my own honour and 
conviction, and of that firm and faith- 
ful attachment to his majeſty's perſon 
and intereſt, with which I have en- 
deavoured to do my duty, during a 
courſe of many years ſervice in my 
profeſſion. To that alone I muſt owe 
any degree of approbation my ſmall 
merit could obtain, from thoſe great 
princes under whom I have had the 
honour to ſerve. And if any part of 
my behaviour in a civil or military ca- 
Pacity can have entitled me to your 
applauſe, you may be aſſured, gen- 


temen, that as it was my real ambition 


to deſerve the fayour of my conſtitu- 
ents, fo it ſhall be my conſtant object 
to maintain it, by a ſtrict adherance to 
chat conduct and thoſe principles which 
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you recommend, I have the honour to 

be, with the higheſt gratitude and reſ- 

peR, gentlemen, your moſt obedient, 
and moſt devoted ſervant, 

H. S. CONWAY. 

London, April 30, 1764. : 

FRIDAY 4. | 

The important cauſe depending be- 

tween Mr. Beardmore and the king's 

meſſengers, came on before the right 


hon. the lord chief juſtice Pratt, at 


Guildhall ; in the courſe of which it ap- 


peared, that Mr. Beardmore had been 


taken into cuſtody on the 1 1th of Nov. 
for a ſuppoſed connection with the Mo- 
nitor, and confined till the 17th, two days 
of which he was not ſuffered the uſe 
of either pen or paper, nor permitted to 
converſe with any of his friends, but in 
the preſence of the meſſenger; nay, it 
was inentioned, that when application 
was madeby the then lord mayor of Lon- 


don to bail him, the proper officer who 


was to examine him, neglected it on 
this conſiſtent and reaſonable account, 
that the Monitors were much too vo- 
luminous to be inſpected. 


Mr. Jonathan Scott, the former pub- 
liſher of the Monitor, in order to prove 


the juſtice of Mr. Beardmore's com- 
mitment, .preſented a paper to the 
court, ſetting forth that this gentle- 
man, together with the Rev. Mr. Entic, 
Dr. Shebeare, and others, were the au- 
thors ; that the two latter had a ſala- 
ry of 1001. a year for their writings; 
and that he himſelf (Mr. Scott.) was 
allowed the profits of the fale for his 


trouble after the neceſſary expences 


attending the publication were diſ- 


charged. 


Such being the ground- work of the 
charge and defence, the examination 
of witneſſes, and the pleadings on both 
ſides, continued till about a quarter 
after four, when it appearing inconte- 
ſtably evident, that Mr. 
had tuffered very conſiderably, in be- 
ing confined for ſo long a ſpace at the 
beginning of term, when he had anum- 
ber of important caufes to conduct; 
and his principal clerk, who tranſacted 
the buſineſs in his abſence being alſo 


taken 


— 


eardmore 


324 | 
taken up by the ſame warrant with 
himſelf, and in the cuſtody of another 
meſſenger, the lord chief juſtice pro- 
ceeded with his uſual candour and 
good - ſenſe to give the charge, in which 
he obſerved, that the ſeizure of Mr. 
Beardmore's perſon and papers was il- 
legal; and that the ſecretaries of ſtate 
thould always be particularly careful 
to hear with their ears open, and ſee 
with their own eyes: he recommended 
moderation, however, in the damages, 
as the meſſengers were only ſervants, 
and, conſequently, could not be conſi- 
dered as intentionally culpable.—The 
jury then withdrew, and returned in 
about fifty minutes, with a veraict of 
10001. in favour of Mr. Beardmore, 
highly to the ſatisfaction of the court, 
and the wiſhes of the ſpectators, who 
teſtified their approbation with the 
loudeſt burſts of applaute. | 
„ = SATURLDAY-12; 
His excellency the earl of Northum- 
berland went in ſtate to the houſe of 
peers, and, after giving the royal aſſent 
to ſeveral bills, put an end to the ſeſ- 
fion with a moſt gracious ſpeech [See 
p. 320.] The parliament was then 
prorogued to Thurſday the 21ſt day of 
June next. 1 
„„ „„ Mond 14- 

His excellency the eatl of Nor- 
thumberland,lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
having embarked the preceding even- 
ing, failed for England. He was at- 
tended to the water fide by the princi- 

pal nobflity, gentry, and greateſt 
concourſe of people ever known on the 


like occaſion; and followed by the 


prayers and acclamations of a kingdom, 
not leſs ſolicitous for his welfare and 
return, than ſenſible of his exalted me- 
rit and virtues, diſplayed in a thouſand 
inſtances of the moſt unbounded mu- 
nificence and charity. 5 
1 85 5 TavursDaAY 17. 
The following letters were read at a 


poſt- aſſembly held at the Tholſel of 


the city of Dublin, and ordered to be 
printed. = 

Lord Chief Juſtice Pratt, 3 

In obedience to the order of the 

commons of the city of Dublin, in 


e — 


tion. | 


viour in the two offices of attorney-fe* 


vourably conſtrued as to meet with 


My 


whoſe aſſembly we have the honoy F 
preſide, we beg leaye to tranſmit 0 
your lordſhip the under- written reſol. 


Happy in obey ing every order of thy 
aſſembly, we take particular pleaſun 
in this occaſion of tranſmitting, wig 
thoſe of the commons, our ſentimeny 
to a perſon, Who far from borrowir 
luſtre, gives it to his ſtation, and adi 
ſtability to that conſtitution fon 
which every ſubject derives his fecuj. 
ty. Warm with theſe ſentiments, we 
beg leave to ſubſcribe ourſelyes, 

Your devoted ſervants, 
Chriſt mas: Aſſembly, WIL. Bray ax 

Jan. 20, 1764. Fran. Books: 

Ordered, that the thanks of the ſhe. 
riffs and conunons of this city, in con: 
mon- council aſſembled, be preſented 
to the right hon. lord chief jutic 
Pratt, for the diſtinguiſhed zeal and 
loyalty, which he has thewn, in aſſert. 
ing and maintaining the rights and l. 
becties of the ſubject, in the high ſts 
tion which he now fills with remarks- 
ble dignity ; and for his particular ſer- 
vices to this kingdom, in the office of 
attorney- general. | 
To Francis Booker, and William Bryan, 

grs. Sheriffs of the City of Dublin 

incoln's-Inn Fields, April 29, 1764. 
Gentlemen, 
I received very lately the fayour of 
a letter from you, communicating to 
me the thanks of the commons ot the 
city of Dublin, which I fear is a much 
greater compliment than any poor el- 
deavours of mine can deſerve trom |0 
reſpectable a body. - 

© I beg you will be pleaſed to let tho 
gentlemen know, that I put the high- 
eſt value upon this honour, and that! 
am very happy to find that my bela 


• ( AAA 


neral, and chief juſtice, has been ſo ia. 


their approbation. 
Jam, Gentlemen 
With the greateſt reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient 
and faithful ſervant, 
WER ah” C. PRATT 
S Births, Marriages, fc. in our nis 
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DUBLIN MAGAZINE, 


For JUNE, 1764. 


A Deſcription of the County and City of 
Limerick. Illuſtrated with an accu- 


rate Map, from the lateſt and beſi 

SUrVeys. | 

A CCORDING to Ptolemy, 
that part of Ireland, which we 

now call the county of Limerick, was 


formerly inhabited. by the Coriondl ;. 


but by what authority he advances 
this; or is pleaſed to confer different 
_ denominations, ſuch as Brigantes, 
Cauci, and the like, on the inhabi- 
tants of the ſeveral parts of Ireland, 
we are entirely ignorant: what we 
know, is, that the entire kingdom 


was inhabited by the children of 


Mileſius, anck their followers; and 
that the Romans, and other ſtrangers, 


had but very little knowledge of their 


reſpectiye denominations, or of the 


different parts of the country they 


poſſeſſed. 
With greater authority we can aſ- 
ſert, as having the antient Iriſh hiſto- 
ries for our guides, that in the year of 
our Lord 125, Oilioll Ollum, king of 
Munſter, when dying, divided his 
kingdom between his two fons ; to his 
elder, Eogan or Eugene, he left South 
Munſter; and to his younger fon 
Cormac Cas, he bequeathed North 
Munſter; and, of courſe, what we 
call the county of Limerick, made up 
1 part of his dominions. The crown 


June, 1764. 


Originals. 


ing with their companions. 


of Munſter was alſo, by his will, to be 
alternately enjoyed by the iſſue of 
theſe his two ſons, which diſpoſition 
was ſtrictly obſerved, until the time 
of Brien Boru, monarch of Ireland, 
who was of the race of Cormac Cas. 
The inhabitants of North Munſter, 
or of the territories of Cormac Cas, 
were called the Dalgais, who were 
remarkable for being the beſt ſoldiers 
in Ireland; they always headed the 
army when advancing to battle, and, 
when retreating, they brought up the. 
rear: Under their king Brien Boru, 
they ſignalized themſelves at the bat- 
tle of Clontarf, but more particularly, 
when, after the battle, they, being 
reduced to a thouſand men, be- 
ſides their wounded, were marching 
home under the conduct of Donough, 
Brien Boru's ſon, when Mac Giolla 
Padrig, king of Offory, attempted 
cutting them off, but was deterred 
from engaging them, when he ſaw 
the wounded men ſtopping their wounds 


With moſs, and” getting theinſelyes 
tyed to poſts faſtened in the ground 


to ſupport them, with their ſwords in. 
their hands, in order thus to die fight- 

Thus 
Donough made good his way to Mun- 
ſter, where he arrived with only 850 
of his brave Dalgais ſoldiers. | 

We find that, in the year 812, ſome - 

Daniſh pyrates landed in Ireland, and, 
| | YE amongit 
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amongſt many other evils they perpe- 
trated, they burnt the famous monaſ- 
tery of Mungarrett, within two miles 
of Limerick; and afterwards, when 
Ireland was entirely over-run by the 
ſame people, that Limerick and its 
county fell to the lot of Ivorus, who, 
upon the death of Amlavus, became 
the Daniſh monarch of Ireland. In the 

778 978, the Danes were expelled 
Limerick and its territories, by Brien 
Boru, and his deſcendants poſſeſſed them 
under the title of kings of Limerick, 
until the coming of the Engliſh, when, 
in the year 1171, Donald, king of 
Limerick, ſubmitted to Henry the 2d, 


and confented to pay him tribute. 


Notwithſtanding this ſubmiſſion, the 
Englith often endeavoured to dethrone 


him, and different grants were made 


of his territories to others; however, 
Donald, during his life, always ſup- 
ported his poſſeſſions, by defeating 
the Engliſh in many battles ; but, af- 
ter his death, we find the Englifh to 
be the poffeflors of the kinguom of 
Limerick, and the county was par- 
celled out between the earls of Deſ- 
mond and Kildare, the Bourks, and 
other Engliſh adventurers, and was 
afterwards included within the Engliſh 

pale. ; 
13 This county, which lies between 
the latitude 52 d. 40 m. and about 
degrees of welt longitude from Lon- 
don, is (by Senex's map) above 157 
"computed miles, of 60 to a degree, in 
circumference; in breadth, 


North Weſt to South Eatt, 36 com- 


puted miles; and in length, from 


ſt to Weſt, 46 miles; is bounded 


on the North -by the river Shannon, 


on the Eaſt by the county of Tip- 


perary, on the South by the county of 


Cork, and on the Weſt by the county 
of Kerry. As it is much expoſed to 
the winds from the Weſtern ocean, and 
is, for the moſt part, low ground, the 
air of it is rather moiſt than dry; yet 
very healthful to the natives, and 
agrees better with many conſtitutions 
then other places. FEY 

it contains about 375,320 plantati- 


ruins of moſt of the pariſh churches 


ward of their attachment to him, and 
tranſplanted to Conaught the innocent 
inhabitants. 


from 
Any, Knocfiriny, and the like; but, 


on acres, 18074 houſes, 10 baronies, 
and 2 boroughs, beſides the city of 
Limerick. 'The baronies are thoſe of 
upper and lower Conello, Kenry, 
Poble © Brien, Clanwilliam, Coſſima, 
Coſhlea, Small County, Coonagh, 
and Owny. In former days, when 
this county was inhabited, 1t con- 
tained 130 pariſhes, and the ſites and 


are ſtil] extant, together with man 
chapelries ; but, at preſent, inſtead of 
the human race, it is over-run with fat 
bullocks and dairy cows ; and it is to be 
queſtioned, whether in the entire 
county, which conſtitutes the chief 
parts of two dioceſſes, viz. of Lime- 


rick and Emly, there are forty incum- 


bents; for moſt of them have the cure 


of five or fix denominations of the 


antient pariſhes. 
The ſoil, in general, is the mo 
fruitful of all Ireland; and, in many 
places, they know not what to do with 
their manure, as the ground would 
become too rank with it. Through 


the length of this county runs the 


golden vein ſo much ſpoken of, and 
that, together with moſt of this coun- 
ty, Cromwell thought proper to grant 
to his officers and ſoldiers, as the re- 


There are but few 
mountains, except ſome on the bor- 


ders of Kerry, and a few on the bor- 


ders of Tipperary. There are ſome 
hills, ſuch as Knoc Greiny, Knoc 


on account of the goodnels of their 
ſoil, are more valuable than the low 
grounds. The land, if tilled, would bring 
forth whatever any of the three king- 
doms could produce; and it remarkably 
excels in cyder. Their firing is turf, as 
the bogs are conveniently ſituated 
throughout the whole. 


ny, have been lately diſcovered, near 
Loughill and Glin, at the fide of the 
river Shannon, and at preſent are 
worked upon. There are many other 
coal mines, if properly ſearched 5 
for 


Some coal 
mines, of the nature of that of Kilken- 


or int. 
all w 


to the 
iS Up 
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ſurrounded by pleafant and fruitful: 
bills; and is of that particular nature, 


for in many places the ſoil indicates 
them. 985 

To view it from the top of Bal- 
lyhowry mountain, in the county 
of Cork, or from other adjacent high 
grounds, you would imagine it to 
one continued garden, and, in many 
places, your fight is loſt in one plain, 
without being terminated by any hill 
or mountain, There are many gentle- 
men's fine ſeats and improvements in 
all parts, and, in moſt places, within 
a half mile or mile of each other, 
and but very few cottagers cabbins. 

It is finely watered by rivers and 
brooks, which ſeldom run dry. The 
principal rivers, are the Shannon, 
which runs along fide of it the entire 
length of the county. The river Feal, 
which, for the ſpace of ten miles, di- 
vides it from Kerry; but at Abby 
Feal, it takes its courſe through Ker- 
ry, and empties itfelf within the 
mouth of the Shannon. The river 
Deele, which riſes in the barony of 
Orrery, in the county of Cork, runs 
through Rathkeal, and Aſkeaton in 
the county of Limerick, and diſ- 
charges itſelf into a great lake which the 
Shannon forms to the weft of Lime- 
rick. The Mage, which alſo riſes in 
the barony of Orrery, croſſes the coun- 
ty of Limerick, runs through Adare, 
and falls into the Shannon, ſeven 


miles to the Weſtward of Limerick. 


The Commoge, after watering a great 
part of the county, joins the Mage 
about three miles to the ſouthward of 
Caherraſs, the ſeat of lord Carbery. 
lhe Mulkern takes its riſe on the 
borders of the county of Tipperary, near 
Cappagh, and falls into the Shannon 
about three miles to the Eaſtward of 
Limerick. There are many other 
nvers of leſs note, which diſcharge 
themſelves either into the Shannon, 
or into thoſe rivers above mentioned, 
all which rivers abound in ſalmon, 
trout, eels, and moſt other river fiſh. 

I know of but few lakes, except 
that of Loughgur, about nine miles 
to the Southward of Limerick, which 
upwards of a mile in circumference, 


Jets into it, 


that it anſwers that end of a baroine- 
ter to indicate the change of weather; 


for the water of it is generally yery 


clear; but before a ftorm, or foul 


weather, it appears of a yellowiſh - 
green, and a difagreeahle ſmell is 


communicated by the wind that 
blows over it. 
or rather an iſland, 
ſtands a caſtle, which formerly was 
one of the ſtrong holds of the earls of 
Deſmond. There are two other ſmall 
lakes, one near Croom, and the other 
near Kilmalock, but nothing remark- 
able can be ſaid of them. | 

The many old caftles diſperſed 


every where, and ſome of them with- 


in an half ora quarter oſ a mile of each 
other, are convincing proofs of the 


hoſtile diſpoſition of its inhabitants, 


eſpecially ſince the Engliſh fettled 
there, and nature ſeems to ſecond art 
in the fortifications of many of them, 
they being built, either on rocky emi- 


nencies, or on dry ſpots ſurrounded 
by hogs and marſhes. 1 


The martial genius of the ancient 


inhabitants is conſpicuous, as they made 
up a great part of the Dalgais forces 


before mentioned. They fought many 


battles againſt the firſt Erglih adven- 


turers under their king Donald & Brien. 
A great part of them engaged them- 
felvesin Definond's wars, fought many 


battles againft queen Elizabeth's forces, 


and defended many caſtles which 
Deſmond had in this country. 


oppoſe Cromwell, and conſequently- 


ſuffer all the evils attendant on the 
vanquiſh'd, ſuch as forfeitures, plun- 
Within this 
preſent century and time, many of the 
natives, by their military exploits and 
conduct, have been raiſed to the 
higheſt poſts and employments in 
all the countries of Europe, viz. 


ders, death and rapine. 


general Blakeney in England, veldt 
marſhal Lacy and general Brown in 
Ruſſia, marſhal Brown and general 
Maguire in Germany, general Lacy 

t 2 . in 


b 


On a peninſula that 
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Their 
attachment to their king, made them 
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in Spain, and others, who, in the two 
laſt wars, ſignalized themſelves by their 
valour, but who are too many to be 
particularized in this ſhort account. 

Amongſt the mineral waters, that 
of caitie Connell, about fix miles to 
the Eaſtward of Limerick, is the 
ſpaw of greateſt note. It ſprings up 
at the brow of a large bog, but does 
not in the leaft degree partake of the 
nature of bog water. It is ftrongly 
impregnated with a ſteel mineral, and 
is a molt ſovereign cure for the gravel, 
dropſy, and all obſtructions. It is 
greatly recommended by the phyſici- 
ans, and is much frequented by the 
genteeleſt company. The ſpring is 
within twenty yards of the river Shan- 
non, and good lodgings and accommo- 
dations are convenient to it. 

The principal towns are the follow- 
ing: 
| 15 ſituated on the ſides of 


a ſmall river which falls into the tiver 


Deele, being twenty computed miles, 
to the weſtward, from Limerick, is 
pretty large, and carries on a good in- 
land trade; there is in it a large ſquare, 
and a good market houſe built at one 
fide of faid ſquare. The receiver of 
Sir William Courtney, to whom the 
town and all that ſide of the country 
belong, has a ſtately houſe within the 
incloſure of the caſtle. This caſtle 
was formerly a commendary, or, more 


properly ſpeaking, a fortification be- 


longing to the knights templars ; the 
walls incloſe a great deal of ground, 
which now is converted to gardens and 
out offices belonging to the houſe, and 
an old caſtle and ſome ancient build- 
ings are there ſtill in being. 
The next town, as you proceed 
eaſtward, is Rathkeal, ſituated on the 
Eaft fide of the river Deele ; it is very 


long, and the high road runs through 


the entire length of it; it is rather on 
the encreate than on the decay, and a 
{mart inland trade is cairied on here; 
there are many good houſes newly 
built, and lord Southwell's ſeat, which 
is on a riſing ground on the Weſt ſide 
of the river, makes a good appearance 
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from the town. The only reg ains of 
antiquity here are the ruins of a monaſ- 
tery which formerly belonged to the 
Aroaſian monks. A large colony of 
Palatines are fettled to the Weſtward 
of this town, and a view of their 
houſes and tillage is a convincing 
proof of their care and indultry, 
Another colony of Palatines are ſet- 
tled alſo near New-market, in the ba- 
rony of Kenty. 

On the ſame river Deele, within 
three miles of the place where it diſ- 


charges itſelf into the Shannon, lyes 


Aſkeaton, a borough town, which 
ſends two members to parliament; 
it is greatly on the decay, but the 
ruins how that it formerly was in a 


flouriſhing condition; here the earls 


of Deſ:nond had a ſtrong and ſumptu- 


ous caſtle, the elegant remains of 


which are ſtill to be ſeen, and there 
was alſo here a convent of Franciſcan 
friers, of beautiful workmanſhip, and 
much admired at this day. ___ 
Ballingarry, ſixteen mules ſouthweſt 


from Limerick, is a market town, 


and carries on a good inland trade ; 
here alſo are the ruins of a Franciſcan 
convent. Shannagoldin, not far from 
the Shannon, is likewiſe a good market 
town. . | 
Adare, eight miles to the weſtward 
of Limerick, is at preſent a miſerable 
village, bur formerly was a place ot 
great conſequence; the river Mage 
runs thro' it, and is navigable up to it. 
Its ruins ſufficiently ſhow what it has 


been; for there are to be ſeen the re- 


mains of old town walls, and gates ; 


here the Franciſcans had a large con- 
vent, as had likewife the Hermits of 
The Trinitarians had 
here a convent, which was the only one 
they had in Ireland ; the churches and 


St. Auguttin. 


ſteeples of theſe convents are {till 
ſtanding. 


had here alſo a ſettlement. 


Kilmalock, a large walled town, I 


being 


The earls of Kildare had al- 
fo here a large caſtle or fortification, * 
the ruins of which are to be ſeen at 
the eaſt ſide of the river; and the 
knights hoſpitalers or thoſe of Malta, 
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1764. 
being ſixteen miles to the ſouthward of 
Limerick, is watered by the river 
Glin, Which falls into the Mage; is a 


borough which ſends two members to 


parliament, and a corporation town, 
but at preſent, ſcarce deſerves the 
name of a village. It has vaſt ruins of 
ſtately houſes built with hewn ſtone, 
but without roofs or floors, and but ſorry 
thatch'd cabbins, built within fide of 
thoſe fine walls, which they are daily 
pulling down. It is now reduced to 
ſuch miſery, that a ttaveller can ſcarce 


get there where withal to refreſh him- 


lelf, Here is a charter-ſchool for 
boys and girls. It formerly was a 
town of great trade and conſequence, 
until it was firſt burnt in queen Eliza- 
beth's reign by the earl of Deſmond, 
and afterwards was burnt in Crom- 
wel''s days. About the year 491, 


St. Maghelloc founded here a monaſte- 


ry for Canans regulars, and the Domi- 
nicans had allo a convent, found- 
ed in 1291, by the Fitz Gibbons or 
the white knights. | 
Kilfinnan is only remarkable for be- 
ing a market town, and having a char- 


ter- chool for boys and girls; there is a- 


nother charter- ſchool at Shannon grove. 
Bruff is a pretty large market town, 
and fo is Hoſpital, in which are ſeen 
the ruins of an hoſpital, ſuppoſed to be 


under the care of the knights hoſpital- 
ers, or thoſe of Malta. 


There were 
ſmall barracks in Galbally, Palace and 
Owny, but they are now abandon'd. 

Ihe city ot Limerick, capital of 
the county and of Munſter, is the 
third largeſt city of Ireland, was in 
antient times of ſome conſequence; 
we find that in the year 652 St. 
Munchin thought proper to fix 
there his epiſcopal ſee. The Danes 
tortified that part of it which is built 
on the iſland, and is now called the 
Lnelith town. The deſcendants of 


Brien Boru made it their regal feat, and 


kad the title of kings of Limerick. Do- 
nald oBrien king of Limerick, made a 


_Lonation of his palace to the church, 


and thereof made the cathedral, which 
sa very large pile of building, has a 
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very ſtrong and lofty ſquare ſteeple, in 
which is a ring of very large but ſweet 
bells, and the church is well decorated 
withinſide. 

Upon Donald's death, the Engliſh 
became maſters of the place, and in the 
7th year of king Richard the firſt, be- 
ing in 1195, it was made an incorpora- 
ted city, and in 1198 the provoſt there- 
of had the title of mayor conferred 
on him, which was ten years prior to 


there being a mayor in London. In 


1395, the corporation began to wall 
in the ſuburbs, and in a few years 
fortified the whole of what is now cal- 
led the Iiith town. 
it oppoſed the parliament's forces, and 
ſuſtained a ſiege, for fix months, under 


the hardſhips of famine, plague and 


inteſtine diviſions, but capitulated on 


the 27th of October 1651 ; twenty 


perſons were excepted from the benefit 


of ſaid capitulation, and were doomed 


to ſlaughter. It took up arms in favour 
of king James the ſecond againſt king 
William, who, in perſon, laid fiege 
to it in 1690, but was compelled to 


raiſe the ſiege, though there was no 
army to relieve it; the following year 


the joint forces of Engliſh and Dutch 
inveſted it, where they ſuſtained great 
loſſes, but on the 1 3th of October the 
town capitulated on moſt honourable 
terms ; for the garriſon was permitted 
to retite wherever they thought proper, 


and were even furniſhed with ſhipping 
for France; the inhabitants were to be 
protected in their properties, and, by 
the articles, all the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland were tolerated in the free 


exerciſe of their religion, and were 
to be ſecured in the enjoyment of 
their eſtates and properties. 


Limerick is about ninety computed 
miles ſouthweſt from Dublin, and about 


fifty milesto the northward from Cork. 
The Englith town is built on an iſland 


in the river Shannon, being 63 miles 


eaſt from the ſea, and yet receives ſhips 
of 200 tuns burthen at its quay, and 
veſſels of 600 tuns come with ſafety 
to the pool, within a quarter of a mile 
ſrom the town. It has a communica- 


tion 


In the civil wars 
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tion with the county of Clare, by a 
long bridge over the main branch of 
the Shannon, built by king John when 
in Ireland ; what is remarkable in this 
bridge, is, that it is a perfect level, 
without any riſe in the centre; there 
are not two arches of the 14 which 
compoſe it, turn'd in the fame form, 


and though fo old, yet is ſo ſtrong, as 


that the greateſt floods, (which ſome- 


times have filled up the eyes of the 
_ arches) have never prejudiced it. On 


the county Clare fide, there is a large 
ſuburb which extends near a mile 
The communication of the Eng- 
liſh town with the Iriſh js by a verv 
broad bridge of ſix arches, called Bald- 
bridge, on which were built houſes on 
each fide ; but in order to make the paſ- 
ſage widet, it being a greatthoroughfare, 
of late the houſes on the eaſt ſide were 
purchaſed and thrown down, and the 
houſes on the other ſide are likewiſe 


ſoon to be taken down. 


The walls, which not long fince 
have rendered it the chief fortification 


of Ireland, have lately been condemn- 


ed as uſeleſs, and not to be defended; 
wherefore A great Part of them have, 
within theſe three Vears, been de mo- 
hihed, and ſpacious quays, of ſixty 
feet breadth, ſucceed in their place, 
and a new bridge, with very high arches, 
for river floops to paſs under, is built 


near the old quay, over to Mardyke, 
where they purpoſe building a new cuſ- 


tom houſe and enlarging the city. At 
the eaſt ſide of the walls of the Engliſh 
town, is the abhey of St. Francis, 
which is a town in itſelf, a privileged 


place, and no way ſubject to the juriſ- 


diction of the city; in it formerly ſtood 
the Franciſcan convent, on the ruins 


of which is built a ſtately county 


court-houle, and part of the old church 
is ſtill kept in good repair. On all 


ſides of the Ixiſh town, and on the diffe- 


rent roads jeading to it, are large 
ſuburbs, Which extend far into the 
country. In the Engliſh town is the 
caſtle or Citadel built by king John, 


and now is 2 ſtately barrack where 
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os regiments are commonly quarter- 
ed. 

It ſends two members to parliament, 
and is a biſhop's ſee, to which ate an- 
nexed the droceſes of Ardfert and 
Agbadoe. Formerly there was a houſe 
belonging to the knights templars, the 
very ruins of which are not extant ; the 
canons regulars had alſo. a mona- 
ſtery here, and likewiſe there was a 
nunnery of the ſame order; the Domi- 
nicans had a very ſuperb building, as 
the extent of the ruins demonſtrate, 
on part of which a barrack is built. 
The Auguſtinian hermits had alſo a 
convent here, but even the ruins can- 
not be traced. | 

Near St. Patrick's church, a ſmall 
walk ſonth of the town, may be ſeen 
part of one of thoſe hollow lofty 
towers, ſo common in different parts 
of the kingdom, and another of them 
is ſtill ſtanding, ſurrounded by the 
ruins of ſeven churches in Scattery 


iſland, ſeven leagues within the mouth 


of theriver Shannon. Here St. Shan- 
non, cotemporary of St. Patrick, 
founded a famous monaſtery, which 
was ruined by the Danes. This ifland, 


though fo diftant from Limerick, be- 


longs to the corporation, and is ſubject 
to Limerick, both in ſpirituals and 
temporals. 9 | 

As I have occaſionally mentioned 
ſome of the ancient religious houſes 
which were in the. city and county of 
Limerick, I ſhall here conclude this 


narration by inſerting the remainder of 


them. The canons regulars, beſides 
the monaſteries they had in Kilma- 
lock, Scattery iſland, Mungarett, 
Rathkeal and Limerick, had others in 
Kynnithyn and Cluain Claideck, and 

their nuns had a houſe in Kilſane. 
The Ciftercians or Bernardines had a 
monaſtery at Nenay, whoſe abbot fat 
in the houſe of peers; alſo a monaſte- 
ry at Woony, now called Abing- 
ton, whoſe abbot alſo had a ſeat in the 
ſame auguſt afſembly. They had like- 
wiſe abbies in Kilſane, and on the 
Feal. The Dominicans had a 1 
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1764. 
at Ballynegall. The Auguſtinian her- 
mits had a convent at Any, and the 
Carmelites pretend having one at Bal- 
lywullin near Limerick, though by tra- 
dition we find that the templars were 
firſt there. J. W. 
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Deſcription of the Lake of Killarney, in 
the County of Kerry, concluded. [See 
p. | 


E ſhould here give a deſcription 
of the upper lake, only we 
think it hardly deſerving the name 
of a lough or lake, being, in moſt 
parts, very narrow, though it continues 
for many miles towards an arm of the 
ſea, called, we think, very improperly 
in the maps, Kenmare river. The 
hills that encloſe 1t are remarkably 


perpendicular, and covered, or lately 


were, with woods, the timber of 
which is moſtly yew. At a place 
called Garameen, on lord Kenmare's 
eſtate, every utenſil of timber, in the 
ſmalleſt cabbins, is of this wood, as 
all the old town of Killarney is floored 
with yew boards of extraordinary 
length and breadth. 

In view, at a league's diſtance from 
the deer-park we juſt now left, are the 
three mountains of Turk, Thomas, 
and Mangertoon ; the laſt the higheſt in 
Ireland, as doctor * Petty [afterwards 
Sir William] aſſerts on good proof, in 
his ſurvey of Ireland. That of Turk, 


from any ſtand we can take at a diſ- 
tance; but when we gain the ſummit 
of Mangertoon, the others are far below 
us, and we ſeem, to have, in one view, 
all the kingdoms of the world. Till 
ately, the high-road lay nearly over 
the ſummit of this mountain, where 
the traveller found himſelf very cold 
in the hotteſt ſummer's day. 
To conclude this account of Killar- 
ney lake and iflands, we have only to 
obterve, that it is confeſſed by all tra- 
vellers, that neither the Lago Maggi- 
vie of Italy, the Leman lake of 


— In 
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however, ſeems higher on the view, 


331 
Geneva, nor all the iſlands of the Tuſ- 
can ſea, can match its variety and beau- 
ty; and were it as near London as 
the Baiæ of Italy were to Rome, not 
all the ſummer retieats of the antient 
Romans had been more magnificently 
adorned with villas, ſeats, and every 
ſumptuous as well as uſeful habitation, 


that wealth and architecture, or rural 


induſtry, could ſupply. 

P. S. It were to be wiſhed, that doctor 
Berkeley, biſhop of Cloyne, had left a 
deſcription of this lake and its iflands 
[or that he had ſeen it more to advan- 
tage, than he could on a very hazy day 
that he was there] and then, doubtleſs, 
the painting had been fine, and far 
excelled, as the ſubject was richer, the 


deſcription he has left, of the paltry 


iſland of Inarime. 


A geographical Deſcription of the Coun- 
ty and City of Waterford. Iiluftrated 


with an accurate Map, from the lateſt 


and beſt Surveys. 15 
HE county of Waterford, in the 
N. E. angle of the province of 
Munſter, is bounded on the weſt by the 


counties of Cork and Tipperary, on 


the north by the river Suir, and on the 
ſouth and eaſt by St. George's chan- 


nel and the harbour of Waterford ;_ 


which, including from the confluence 
of the Nore and Barrow with the Suir, 


to the harbour's mouth, divides the 
eaſtern extremity from a part of Wex- 


ford. The length is about 40 Iriſh 
plantation miles, the breadth about 20. 
Content in acres, 259,010. Middle 
latitude 52. 15. N. Longitude about 7. 
12. W. from London. It ſends eight 
members. to parliament, beſide two re- 


turned by the city. is divided into 
ſeven baronies, containing 71 pariſhes, 


and near 10,179 houſes. The number 


of houſes has ſunk, at leaſt, 2000, 
the laſt twenty yeais ; conſequently the 


inhabitants, by a low calculation, are 


now 10,000 fewer. And as the caule ot 


this depopulation (viz. the encoura- 
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* Anceſtors of the Earls of Kerry and Shelburne. _ 
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Bing dairies) is rather on the increaſe 
than decline, we may eaſily foreſee a 


' 


building, called Reginald's, or Ring- 
tower, is yet ſtanding, and uſed as 


time, when this county (not to men- an arſenal. The town was enlarged fu] 
tion others in this once populous iſland) fortified and chartered by the Engliſh Ki 
ſhall be without any human inhabitant, particularly by king John. It fende ria 
except (if they may be excepted) a two members to parliament, is govern- pli 
few dairy men and cow boys, or where ed by a mayor, recorder, aldermen Ca 
towns are neceſſaty for trade and the and common council; their privileges col 
export ot butter, French beef, and are very great within their liberties, im 
hides: tome general diſadvantages their charter having been frequently a £ 
may aereaiter attend this exchange of renewed and enlarged, in reward of ſor 
the nan for the brute, and what be- their loyalty. Were their ſtreets wi- ſcar 
comes ot each wretched exile is un- der, the town would appear to much line 
certain, but, at preſent, the land own- more advantage, having many orna- trad 
er certainly gets a ſhilling or two mental, as well as uſeful ſtructures; hen. 
more tor his acres; he is entertain- particularly the bithop's palace, boldly are, 
ed, in his morning's ride, with the ſituated near the publick mall : this mov 
proſpect of many a ruined village, and elegant building was begun by doctor cept 
the poor, or clergy, will not interrupt Eſte, and finifhed by doctor Chenevix, men 
his aurutement. | | the preſent worthy biſhop of Water- here 
The face of the country, it muſt be ford and Liſmore. The exchange, othe 
owned, is, in the general, rugged, and the city court-houſe, the county and OL 
in man) parts mountainous ; but, na- city gaol, the charter houſe, free ſchools terfo 
ture, Who is commonly equal in her and apartments for the widows of gent] 
diſtributions, has made amends, by clergymen, with many private houſes, | arour 
many a beauty and advantage, here deſerve notice; but the principal orna- hence 
| Intertperſed, which are not diſcerni- ment is a quay half a mile in length, pleaſ: 
ble in more level places: in particular with ſeveral moles projecting ſome Woot 
we may obſerye, that the greateſt yards into a noble river, where veſſels above 
part of it is a penintula. 'The navi- of any burthen may ride with fafe- field,! 
gable rivers Suir and Black-water, ty. Of nine or ten churches and ſomev 
diverging from a neck, of a few chappels, only two, beſide the ca- is Cu 
miles, which unites the counties of thedral, viz. St. Patrick's and St. Clodu 
Waterford and '[ipperary, encom- Olaye's, are now in repair and made Tyror 
pats the former, in their courſe to the uſe of, but the neatneſs and wel poſed 
lea; into theſe large, fall many ſmall- judged contrivance within theſe many « 
er rivers, as the Bride, Phigniſk, Licky, churches, deſerve imitation, and do ho- be me 
Nier, and Clodugh, which, with three nour to the memory of Dr. Mills; the "Ce, 
or four others falling ſeparately into feats hold but one range in each, one bridge 
the ſea, are generally navigable to fide of the church is appropriated to met w 
boats, tor a few miles, when the tides the men, the other to the women, of 24 
are in: the value and pleaſure of living and the whole congregation face the arbou 
near ſuch rivers, will readily deter- eait ; ſome think, the reading deſk and dus [te 
| mine us to follow their courie, in pulpit (which are yet united) might Iandin, 
| ſearch of what is inolt worthy oblerva- be better diſpoſed, by ſeparating them cet, f 
6 tion in this count x. | ſo, that the preacher, at the eaſt end, "eighth 
On the ſouth fide of the Suir, about might be ſeen by all, but the reader Church, 
4 miles above its confluence with the of prayers at the weſt end by as few as INT 
1 Nore and Barrow, ard 15 miles poflible. Beſide theſe churches this county, 
ö from Hook tower, at the harbour's town has two popiſh chappels, one 44, 
g mouth, is ſituated the city of Water- diſſenting and one quaker's meeting where t 
ford, built by the Oſtmen, or Danes, houſe, and a church for French pro- 3 
f GO NC 


A tower of their teſtants. 


f abc ut the year 833. 
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The markets of this city are plenti- 
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as a biſhop's ſee, proud of 20 church- 


fully ſupplied, from the counties of es, beſide its cathedral ; and ſo early 


Kilkenny and Wexford, by water car- 
riage, and, by the fame means, it ſup- 
plies many inland towns, particularly 
Carrick and Clonmel, with foreign 
commodities; this adds greatly to its 
import trade, and, in return, it exports 
a great deal of butter, pork, and 
ſome beef, corn and potatoes; but 


ſcarce any manufacture, ſage a little 


linen and leather; the chief of our 
trade with Newfoundland is from 
hence. The old walls of the city 
are, for the moſt part, fallen or re- 
moved, ſo that it is defenceleſs, ex- 
cept by its inhabitants and a regi- 


ment of foot commonly quartered 


here, one half in the barrack, the 
other on the citizens. 5 

Such a town, fo fituate as Wa- 
terford, muſt naturally induce many 
gentlemen to improve the country 
around it, eſpecially on the river fide : 
hence, toward the ſea, we meet ſuch 


pleaſant ſeats as Ballinakill, Ballycalvin, 


Woodſtown and Ballynamona; and 
above Waterford, Grace-cieu, Whit- 


held, Mount-Congreve and Kilmeadin: 


ſomewhat more diſtant from the Suir, 


1s Curraghmore, on the banks of the 


Clodugh, a fine ſeat of the Earl of 
Tyrone It would exceed our pro- 
poled bounds to do juſtice to this and 
many other places ; we muſt therefore 
be more general to be brief with juſ- 
ice. From Carrick is a good ſtone- 
bridge to Carrickbeg ; the firſt bridge 
met with on the Suir, for the ſpace 
of 24 miles, reckoning from the 


harbour's mouth; here is ſeen a cuti- 


ous fteeple, If more than 400 years 


ſtanding, riſing to an heighth of 60 


leet, from a fingle ſtone at a good 
leighth in the ſide wall of a ruined 
church. gi 1 | 


Liſmore, on the weſt fide of this 


county, is finely ſituated on the Black- _ 


Vater, about two miles higher than 

where this river is navigable for large 

\effels; this town, however decayed, 

was once A city and univerſity, as well 
June 1-64. 


Which it joins. 


as the teventh century, was eſteemed 
the feat of as much learning and relt- 
gion as that age could boait ; ſcarce a 
footſtep now remains of any grandeur, 
earlier than K. John's days, who built 
the caſtle of Liſmore, on a precipice 
ſixty feet above the bed of the river, 
This was, for ſome 
time, the reſidence of the biſhops, 
but granted, with the manor, to fir 


Walter Raleigh, from whom, with a 


very large eſtate beſide, it came to the 
Boyle family: under the earls of 
Cork, not only this town, but the 
whole tract which that fine river paſſes 
through, ſeemed to revive and flou- 
riſh, towns grew and were fortified, 
churches were rebuilt, and noble ma- 
nufacturies encouraged, in ſpite of 
the troubles, which that, with other 
parts of the kingdom were engaged in: 


Where it was neceſſary they brought 
ſkilful people from England; with 
them came the right kind of red 


ſtreak apple, which produces our beſt 
. . 
Ar Liſmore there are ſtill a free 
{ſchool and alms-houle, endowed by fir 
Walter Raleigh; and. it returns two 
meinbers to parliament. _ 
Cappoquin is fituated on an elbow 
of the Black-water, where the river 


becomes navigable to larger veſſels, 


the caltle commands a fine proſpect of 
it both ways; it has a barrack tor 4 


troop ; and having a communication 


with the harbour of Youghal, this 
place had a proſpect of becoming much 
more conſiderable, had not the road 
between Cork and Dublin been remo- 
ved from it by turnpike; but its 
chief misfortune, in which 1t has too 


many fellow ſufferers, is due to its 


wanting the preſence and patronage of 
the noble proprietors. _ | 


of the county, about four miles fouth 


of Liſmore, fituate near the river 


Bride, which, at near the ſame diſtance, 
falls into the Black-water, and has 
| Uu the 
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the benefit of the tide a good way 
higher than Tallow ; this town obtain- 
ed a charter, as well as Dungarvan 
and Liſmore, by the intereſt of the 


- earls of Cork, and returns two mem- 


bers to parliament: the ſeneſchal of 
each manor is the returning officer. 
Among many pleatant country ſeats on 
this river, Drummana deſerves particu- 


lar mention, not only for its fine plan- 


tations and other improvements, but tor 
the great encouragement given here to 
the linen manufacture, by that worthy 
nobleman the Earl of Grandiſon; near 
it are the ruins of one of the principal 


caſtles of the Earls of Deſmond, 


which, about the year 1500, were 
many in this country. On the Black- 
water fide are many other remains, 
which ſerve to tell us, how well this 
country was once inhabited. In Mo- 
lana, a {mall iſland in the Black-water, 
are the ruins of an abbey, founded in 
the ſixth century, where Raymond Le 
Groſs was buried. The knights tem- 


plars had houſes in this and many 


other parts of the county of Waterford. 


At Ardmore, toward the ſouthern 
point of the fea coaſt, ſtands a round 
tower, above 100 feet high, its baſe 
15 diameter; its whole conſtruction, 
as well as the general ſituation of ſuch 
towers, near a church, ſhews them to 
have been for the purpoſe of penance ; 
near this, on a cliff near the ſea, are the 


ruins ofanother church, ſeemingly very 
ancient, and ſaid to be built by St. De- 


clan, who taught chriſtianity here, be- 
fore St. Patrick, and fix'd his fee at Ard- 
more; a fact as probable and remarka- 
ble here is, the duration of a ſmall eſ- 
tate in the ſame family, viz. the Mer- 
lins, fince the year 1197. Midway on 
the S. E. coaſt, ſtands Dungarvan, 


which, though it laments the want 


of a larger river and better harbour, 
vet has long been of note; it is 
handſomely built on a bay formed 


by Helvoeck-head and Wiſe's point; 


its ſite is very pleaſant, in ſum— 
mer, from its propinquity to the 
tea, and it has ſome remains of anci- 


ent ſtrength. Veſſels of 100 tons 
have come up to the quay, but their 
chief craft is a number of fiſhin 
boats, which are here ſucceſsfully 


employed. It returns two members 
to parliament. 


At a ruined abbey near Dungaryan 


ſtands a tower raiſed on a vault of cy- 
rious ſtructure, with this remarkable 
circumſtance, that half inch boards, of 
Iriſh oak, In which the arches were 
turned, are ſtill to be ſeen, having 
withſtood the force of time and moi(- 
ture near 500 years. 

Proceeding from Dungarvan, N. E. 
toward Waterford, we meet with 
lead and copper mines, now wreught 
with ſucceſs. And further on the 
coaſt is Tramore, a village re- 
markable, as a reſort for ſuch as drink, 
or bathe in ſea water: near it the ſhore 
is an even and firm ſand for above two 
miles, pleaſant to ride on when the 
tide is out; a ſandy peninſula runs the 
ſame length; at the far end is a chan- 
nel of about 600 yards between it and 
Corbally, by which the tide enters, and 
keeps waſte above 2000 acres. _ 
Io the foregoing we ſhall add, that 
the ſea coaſts, abounding with ex- 
cellent fiſh, 
Nymph bank, which is thought by 


ſome to rival Newfoundland, a conſi- 


derable branch of trade might be eſta- 
bliſhed, was there a fund raiſed, by 
ſubſcription or otherwiſe, for making a 
proper uſe of this advantageous ſitu- 
ation. „%%% ai, 
Another ſource of wealth offers, 
and is equally neglected; we mean the 
lead, copper, and iron ores, diſco- 
vered in many parts. In conſequence 
of theſe, a great number of mine- 
ral ſprings, variouſly impregnated, 
have been diſcovered, ſame of which, 
drank on the ſpot, would have 
more effect than any imported wa- 
ters can. Various other foſſils are 
found here, particularly pipe and 
potter's clay, 
kind, and bole as good as the Arme- 


nian. Among the natural wonders 
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are ſome vaſt caves, divided and 


ſupported by pillars, many of them 
tranſparent, and ſeldom found but in 
limeſtone rocks; the drip, partaking 
of the rock it falls from, congeals and 
forms itſelf into columns and other or- 
namental forms. A remarkable cave 
of this kind is in Whitchurch pariſh, 
and another on the Phynith about 100 
feet ſquare. The ſea coaſt being, in 
many places, bold and rocky, the fea 
has wrought therein ſome vaſt caverns, 
which may well amaze and thock a 
beholder. To conclude, - though this 
county cannot boaſt as much fertilit 


as ſome others, yet juſtice muſt allow 


it many advantages, which render it a 
defirable part of the iſland. 


Hiftory of Europe. 


S The Deſcription of Kilorglin grotto, 


and ſome other pieces, in proſe and 


verſe, are come to hand, and will be 
inſerted the firſt convenient opportuni- 
ty ; 'till then, the indulgence of their reſ- 
peftive authors is requejted.— Huving 
formerly appriſed the reader of our in- 
tention of giving a new ſet of county 
maps of Ireland, accompanied with ſuc- 
cindt accounls of each, and, in purſuance 
of that deſign, having already given 
thoſe of Cork, Wateriord, and Li- 
merick ; we earne/tly ſolicit the af- 
fiance of our learned and ingenious 
correſpondents, in furniſhing us with 
deſcriptions of the remaining counties ; 
which, more eſpecially that of Dub- 
lin, will be particularly acceptable. 


1763, continued. From the Annual 
Regiſter. [See p. 280.] | 


CHAP. I. continued. 
LE things being thus judiciouſly 
1 diſpoſed, and all difficulties fore- 
ſeen and provided for, the laſt and grand 
diviſion of the fleet ſet fail from Ma- 


draſs the firſt of Auguſt, 1762. On 


the 19th of the ſame month they ar- 
rived ſafe at Malacca, formerly conſi- 


dered as the key of the Indian com- 


merce, and till the centre of a very 
conſiderable trade. It had formerly 
been diſputed between the then great 


naval powers in India, Portugal and 


Holland, as a port of the utmoſt mo- 
ment in determining the abſolute 
lovereignty in thoſe ſeas; becauſe it 
commands the grand communication 


between China and Indoſtan, and that 

it is a ſituation, which has a conſide- 

_ Table influence on all the iſlands that 

compoſe the great Indian archipelago. 
But at this time, fo great was the re- 
volution in this part of Aſia, and the 

ſuperiority of the Engliſh was ſuch, 


that it was of no great moment to 


 biſow. 


The Hiſtory of Europe, for the Year 


them, in whoſe hands Malacca was. 
The Dutch, who could look with no 
very favourable eye upon our progreſs 
in thoſe eaſtern regions, were neither 


in ſpirit nor condition, to give any 
The Eagliſh fleet uſed 


Malacca as a port of their own, and 


check to it. 


there they ſupplied themſelyves, not 
only. with refreſhments, but with eve- 
ry neceſſary not already provided for 
the ſiege they meditated. . 

The weather favoured them very 


much. Without the leaſt diſtreſs to 


the ſquadron, or the diſperſion of any 
of the ſhips which compoſed it, in 
thirty-one days from Ma- 
lacca they came in ſight 
of Luconia. At that time, 
indeed, the ſquadron was ſeparated, 


19th of Sep- 


tember. 


and driven out to ſca, but they ſoon 


recovered the ſhore, and again com- 
pleted their junction. 


CHAP. Il 


Condition of Manila. The forces land- 
ed. A ſally of the enemy. They are 
repulſed. Ships brought againf! the 


town. A violent florm:. 


The Spa- 


niards and Indians make two attempts 
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on the Fnelifſh camp. 
both Character of theſe Indians. 
A breach made in the fortifications. 
The town ſlor met. The citadel ſur 
renders. Capitulation, by which all 
the Philippines are ſurrendered. 


[7 HEN the Britiſh armament 
arrived upon the coaſt of Lu- 

conia, they found the Spaniards ab- 
ſolutely unacquainted with the bicak- 


ing out of the war, conſequently un- 


prepared, and in all that confuſion, 


which neceſlarily attends a ſudden 


and precipitate diſpoſition againit an 
attack. That they might have as lit- 
tle time as poſſible to recover from 
this confuſion, ſo favourable to our 
enterprize, it was determined that the 
forces ſhould be landed, and the ope- 
rations commenced immediately. _ 
A ſmall fort and town lay upon the 


harbour of Cavite, which was conve- 


niently ſituated to ſtrengthen Manila, 
and might afford an uſeful ſtation for 
ſhips curing the fiege. The firſt idea 


Was to begin with the attack of this 


fort; but on conſultation between 
Mr. Draper and the adunal, it was 


concluded more adviſeable to proceed 


directly to the grand object, judging 
very properly, that a conquett there 
would of courſe occaſion, and draw 
| The delay 
naturally attendant on the firſt plan 
would have given time to the Spani— 


-ards to recover their ſpirits, diſmayed 
by the ſudden appcarance of an ene- 


my on their coaſts, which had been 
long unaccuſtomed to the alarms of 


War, they would have had leifure to 


clear away the buildings which ob- 
ſtructed their fortifications, to put 
their works in repair, and to take eve- 
ry itep towards an orderly, and, 
therefore, probably, an effectual de- 
fence. Beſides, the ſhifting of the mon- 
ſoons began to ditplay itſelf by very 
evident and alarming ſigne. The 


wenther grew uncertain and menacing; 


the rain began to pour down in tor- 
ow: 1 

rents; the winds became boiiterous ; 

and it was greatly to be feared, that, 
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Repulſed in 


by land impracticable, 


poſe the deſcent. 


without any loſs of lives) 


June, 
if the operations ſhould be drawn into 


any conſiderable length, the over. 


flowing of the country would have 
made all approaches to the place 
whilft the 
tempeſtuous weather would have ren- 
dered the aſſiſtance of the ſquadron 
precarious in the ſiege, and even its 
ſafety very doubtiul. 

The diſpoſitions for landing were 


made a little to the ſouth of the town, 


The boats were ranged in three divifi- 
ons; under the protection of the men 
of war. Fiigates were ordered to the 
right and left, by a briſk fire to cover 
their flanks, and to difpeiſe the 
enemy, who began to aſſemble in great 
numbers, both horſe and foot, to op- 
Meaſures were ſo 
well taken, that the enemy retired 
from the fire of the ſquadron, and left 
the coaſt clear. The Engliſh with an 


even front made towards the ſhore, 


and through a violent ſurf, which 
daſhed many of their boats 
to pieces, (but fortunatel 


24th of Sep- 
tember. 

gained the coaſt, and formed upon the 

beach. | | 85 

_ The days which immediately ſuc- 


ceeded their landing were ſpent in. 


ſeizing the moſt advantageous poſts, 


in ſecuring the communication with 


the navy, and in reconnoitring the 
roads and approaches to the town. 
They found it regularly fortified, and 
defended by ſome good works, a num- 
ber of excellent cannon, garriſoned by 
about 809 regular troops, and incapa- 
ble by its extent of being compleatly 
inveſted by ſuch an army as ours, and 
in a condition, therefore, of being 
conſtantly ſupplied from the coun- 
try, and reinforced by the natives, 
a fherce and Caring people, ho in 2 
ſhort time came to the aſſiſtance of 
the place with a body of ten thou- 
ſand men, armed in their barbarous 


faſhion. _ | 


The governor was, indeed, a church- 


man, the archbiſhop of the Manilas, 


by a policy not wholly without prece- 


* 


dent in the Spanish colonies, in which 


they 
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1764. 
they have been known more than 
once to unite not only the civil go- 
verninent, but the command of the 
forces, with the eccleſiaſtical dignity. 
But however unqualified by his cha- 
rater, for the defence of a city at- 
tacked, the archbiſhop ſeemed not 
anfit for it by his ſpirit and reſolution. 
Theſe, together with the obſtructions 
which aroſe from the ſeaſon, (which 
grew daily more embarraſſing) were 
the cifi-ulties our army had to con- 
tend with. On the other hand they 
had many circumſtances in their fa- 
„ur The ditch of the town, in 
ſome important parts, had never been 
compleated ; the covered. way was 
out of repair; the glacis was too low 
{me of the out-works were not arm- 
ed; and the ſuburbs, which they had 
not time to burn, afforded ſhelter to 
our troops, and covered them in their 
approaches. 1 | 
The ability of the commanders, 
and the ſpirit of the troops, made uſe 
oi all theſe advantages, and overcame 
all theſe difficulties. The country be- 
ing almoſt wholly flooded, they were 
obliged to throw themſelves into the 
houles, which were under the fire of 
the baſtions, and the Spaniards canno- 
naded their quarters, which were 
nearer to the walls than the ordinary 
mles of war preſcribed. Neceſſity 
ſuperſeded theſe rules; and even the 
precipitation with which they were 
obliged to urge their motions, had a 
good effect, and probably haſtened the 
deciſion of the ſiege in their favour, 
lvoner than could be expected from a 
more regular proceeding, and more 
favourable circunſtances. . 
Before batteries could be erected, 
the enemy attempted a fally with 
16th ofs about four hundred men. 


tember. 2 
ſtrength proved extreme- 


were obliged to retire with loſs and 
precipitation. The ſuperior ſkill and 
bravery of our troops appeared in ſo 
kilbing a light in this little engage- 
ment, that it was thought it might 


P But this eſſay of their 


ly difcouraging to them, and they 
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prove an inducement to the governor 
to endeavour at advantageous terms 
by an early ſurrender. But bis anſwer 
to the ſummons of our commander, was 
more ſpirited than the behaviour of his 
garriſon had hitherto proved. It was 
plain we had to expect nothing but 
what we were able to command. 


Through all the difficulties. of the 


ſeaſon our works proceeded, and by 


the indefatigable vigour and uncon- 
querable ſpirit of our ſoldiers and ſea- 
men, three batteries for cannon and 
mortars were raiſed, and played on 
the town with conſiderable effect. The 
Indians from time to time continued 


their attack; but they rather moleſt- 


ed our troops, than obſtructed their 
progreſs. Equally ignorant of the laws 
of humanity and of arms, they nur- 


dered our people, wherever they met 
them diſperſed from the army; and 
even perpetrated the ſame cruelty on 


an Engliſh officer, employed under the 
protection of a flag of truce, and of an 
act of generoſity to an enemy, in 
conducting into the town, the gover- 


nor's nephew, who had been taken. 


Their ſavage cruelty entitled them to 
no mercy ; and whenever they fell 
into the hands of the Englith ſoldiers, 


they found none. | | 
As little ſucceſs attended the at- 


tempt in which this cruel action was 
committed, as they met with in their 
former fally. The operations againſt 


the town proceeded with unremitted 


vigour and diligence. 'The bombard- 
ment continued day and night. The 
navy, which had hitherto. aſſiſted no 

otherwiſe than by furniſhing men and 
ſtores, (in which, however, it was of 


the greateſt ſervice) began now to 
take a direct part. They placed them 
ſelves as near the town, as the depth 


of water would admit, and began 2 
fire in order to ſecond the operations 


of the land forces, by enfilading the 


front they propoſed to attack. Al- 


though the ſhallows obliged the ſhips 


to keep at too great a diſtance to have 
all the effect they wiſhed, this fire, 
which was opened on a new W—_ 
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and was kept up without intermiſſion, 
added not a little to the fatigue of the 
rriſon, and to the confuſion and ter- 
ror of the inhabitants. 1 
Whilſt the ſiege advanced in ſo 
ſucceſsful a manner by the perſeve- 
rance and by the uncommon harmo- 
ny and united efforts of the land and 


| iſt of Octo- ſea forces, the elements 


threatened to deſtroy at 
once all the effects of 
their induſtry and courage. A deluge 
of rain poured down, accompanied by 
a mighty ſtorm of wind. The ſqua- 
dron was in the greateſt danger; all 
communication with it was entirely 
cut off. A ſtoreſhip, which had late- 
ly arrived, and contained the greateſt 
part of the tools and neceſlaries, of 


ber. 


which they were now in the greateſt 


want for compleatiug their works, 
was driven on jhore. The governor 


of the place added to the advantage 


of theſe appearances ir his favour, by 
calling in the aid of his eccleſiaſtical 
character. To raiſe the ſpirits of the 
inhabitants, ſunk by the progreſs of 
the befiegers, he gave out that an 


angel from the Lord was gone forth to 


deftroy the Englith like the hoſt of 
Sennacherib. 
By an extraordinary ſpecies of good 


fortune, theſe menacing circumſtances 


were attended with their particular 
advantages, and rather facilitated than 
obſtructed the progreſs of the ſiege. 
he ftoreſhip, by being driven aſhore, 
without any conſiderable damage, 
gave an caly and ready acceſs to all 
the military ſtores and proviſions ſhe 


contained, and which, if it had not 


been for this accident, could not have 
been ſupplied by boats in many days, 
as the wind continued to blow for a 
leng time after, and that a violent 


| furf broke high upon the beach. 
Beſides, in the ſituation, in which 


this veſſel lay on thore, her cannon 
became, in a great degree, a protec- 
tion to the rear of the Engliſh camp. 


At the fame, the confidence, which 
the enemy repoſed in the natural helps 
derived from the florm, and in thoſe 
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June, 


ſupernatural ones added by their ſy. 
perſtition, rendered them more remiſ 
and languid in their defence; and 
Curing that time they gave leſs ob- 
ſtr tion to the progi eſs of our troops, 
than in any other period of the ſiege, 
Another advantage alſo aroſe to the 
Ergliſh from the ſtorm; for the ruar- 


ing of the waves prevented the Spa- 


niards from hearing the noiſe of our 


workmen in the night. 
Every circumſtance of the ſtorm, 
by a fortunate turn, or by a jndici- 
ous mana zement, became avourable 
to the attack, and they proceeded with 
ſo much conſtanc e and reſolution, that 
in the midſt of this violent tempeſt, 
and deluged as they were with the 
heavy tropical rains, they compleated 
one large battery for heavy cannon, 
and another for mortars, made good 
their parallels and communications, 
ſecured their moſt material paſts, and 
put themſelves in a condition, im- 
n.ediately on the ceaſing of the ſtorm, 
to battei the place in breach. 
Twelve pieces of cannon; on that 
face of the baſtion which they attack- 
ed, were ſilenced in a few hours, and 
ſo vigorous a fire was kept up from 


the cannon and mortars upon all the 
parts, whence the Spaniards could 


annoy our troops, that in leſs than 
two days all their defences were 
deftroyed. The Spaniards, ſeeing 
their fortifications no longer tenable, 
determined to make a conclulive 
effort, and to avail themſelves of 


the ſtrength of the garriſon, which 


their free communication with the 
country had made as numerous 46 
they could wiſh. For that purpole 
they projected a fally, diſpoſed in two 
attacks upon the two moſt important 
poſts of the Engliſh. The firſt was to be 
made upon a cantonment of the ſes- 
men, in which they judged, if they 
could ſucceed, they muſt lay the 
Engliſh under unſurmountable dif- 
culties, becauſe the ſeamen welt 
known to have had the moſt cor 
ſiderable part in the manageme" 
of the artillery during the whole ſiegt 
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A thouſand Indians were to be em- 
loyed in the operation. 

The ſecond body, conſiſting of In- 
dians, and of a ſtrong detachment from 
the Spaniſh garriſon, were to attack a 
church, which lay near the ſea, co- 
vered a flank of the army, and had 
been of great conſequence for pro- 
tecting the beſiegers in their approach- 
es, both againſt the enemy's fire and 
the inundation. An attack had been 
made, as we have before related, upon 
this poſt, and they thought it of im- 


portance enough to juſtity a ſecond. 


Theſe deſigns were not ill conceived, 
and they were executed with ſufficient 
reſolution. 

About three hours before day on 
the fourth of October, the Indians 
marched out upon the firſt attack. 


They were much encouraged by the 


inceſſfant fall of rain, which they: 
flattered themſelves would have ren- 
dered our fire arms uſeleſs. As for 
themſelves, they had nothing to ap- 
prehend, habituated as they were to 
the accidents of that climate, and 
armed only with bows and lances. 
Their approach was favoured by a 
great number of thick buſhes, that 
grew upon the fide of a rivulet, which 
they paſſed in the night. By keeping 
clole to them, they eluded the vigi- 
lance of the patroles, and fell unexpect- 


edly and with infinite violence, 


upon the quarters of the ſeamen. Al- 
though ſurpriſed and affaulted in the 
night, when they could diſcern no- 
thing of the enemy, but the fury of 
his attack, they maintained their 


ground with ſteadineſs, and repelled 
the enemy. Prudently fatisfied with 


this advantage, and not riſquing it 
by an attempt to improve it, they re- 
mained firmly in their poſt until dav- 
break, when a picquet of the 79th 
regument came to their relief, and 
falling upon the right flank of the In- 
Gans, theſe barbarians fled, were pur- 
ſued, and routed, with the lois of three 
lundred men. 

It is ſomewhat remarkable, that 
the Afiatic Indians of the peninſula 
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of Malacca, and, in general, of all 
their iſlands, ſhould differ ſo extreme- 
ly from the Chineſe, and every other 
nation of the eaſtern continent. The 
former are as diſtinguiſhed for their 
fierce valour, and for a ſingular con- 
tempt of death, as the latter have al- 
ways been for their cowardice, and 


the ſoftneſs and effeminacy of their 


manners. In our wars on the Indian 


continent, the European troops were 


almoſt the only object of attention. 
In our attack upon the Philippines, 


the natives were, at leaſt, to be equal- 
In this fally, had their 


ly dreaded. 
diſcipline or arms been at all equal to 
their ſtrength and ferocity, the iſſue 
of the event had been very doubtful. 


Even armed as they were, they boldly 


ruſhed on the very muzzles of our 
pieces; on every repulſe they repeat- 
ed their aſſaults with redoubled fury; 
and died, at length, like wild beaſts, 
gnawing the bayonets of their ene- 
mies. 5 

The ſecond attack, which began 
juſt as they had been defeated in the 
former, Appeared at firft, in a manner, 
more favourable to the hopes of the 
Spaniards. The body of ſeapoys, 
which defended the church, which 
was the object of this attack, not be- 
ing endowed with the reſolution, 
which diſtinguiſhes our Engliſh ſeamen 


were eaſily diſlodged, and driven from 


their poſt. The enemy, as foon as they 
had ſeized the church, immediately 
climbed to the top, and from thence 
poured down a ſtorm of fire on our 
people who were poſted behind it, and 
who now lay entirely expoſed to their 
ſhot. In this diſadvantageous poſition, 


the European ſoldiers maintained 


themſelves with reſolution and patience, 
until a detachment with ten field- 
pieces came to their relief. The 
Spaniards were at length driven off 


with the loſs of 70 men: nor. were 


we freed from this reſolute attack 
without loſs on our ſide, a brave of- 


ficer having fallen, and forty men be- 


ing killed or wounded in the encoun- 


tœr. 
This 
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This was the enemy's laſt effort. 
They were now confined. to the walls. 
Diſcouraged by their frequent and 
bloody repulles, the greateſt part of 
the Indians returned home. The fire 
of the batteries, which had been a lit- 
tle interrupted by theſe attacks, re- 
commenced with greater ſpirit, and 
with a. more deciſive effect than ever; 
ſo that the next day the enemy's can- 


non were all ſilenced, and the breach 
appeared practicable. 


Any other people but the Spaniards 
of this garriſon, in theſe circumſtances, 
would have immediately prepared a 


. capitulation, when no law of honour, 


becauie no proſpect of ſucceſs, re- 
quired a further defence; at leaft, if 
they had deſperately reſolved on the 
laſt extremity, they would have made 
ſuch works, and potted their men in 
ſuch a manner, as to have made the 


| firſt attempt to ſtorm as deſperate on 
our fide, as this too late defence was 


on theirs. But their reſolution was 


only a ſullen obſtinacy, uninſpired by 


a true military ſpirit, as it was whol- 
7 uninformed by any true military 
ill. N 
Our commander, not finding any 


deſire of capitulating in the enemy, 


Gth of Prepared, without delay, and 
Oct. 


troops were gradually and privately 
aſſembled in proper poſts, ſo as to 


with the moſt judicious arrange- 
ments, for the ſtorm. All our 


give the enemy no alarm or notice of 
the deſign ; whiltt the batteries kept 
a continual fire in order to clear every 
part of the works, from whence we 
might apprehend any moleſtation. 


This fire had fo good an effect, that a 


body of Spaniards, who had begun to 
aſſemble on the baition which was the 
object of the attack, were diſperſed by 
the explofion of fome ſhells 

The Engliſh took immediate advan- 
tage of this event. By the ſignal of a 
general diſcharge of their artillery and 
mortars, and under the cover'of a 
thick ſmoke, which blew directly up- 
on the town, they ruthed on to the aſ- 


ſault. Sixty volunteers of different 
corps led the way, ſupported: by the 
grenadiers of the 79th regiment. A 
body of pioneers to clear the breach, 
and, if neceſſary, to make lod. 
ments, followed; a batallion of ſea- 
men advanced next, ſupported by two 
grand diviſions of the 79th regiment, 
the troops of the Eaſt India company 
cloſed the rear. | g 

"Diſpoſed in this excellent order; 
led by officers in whom they had the 
utwoſt confidence, and animated by 
the proſpect of a ſpeedy concluſion of 
their labours, they mounted the breach 
with amazing ſpirit and rapidity. The 
Spaniards diſperſed in a moment; the 
Britiſh troops advanced with little reſiſ- 
tance into the city, and compleated the 
conqueſt. An hundred Spaniards and 
Indians poſted in a guard-houſe refu- 


ſed quarter, and were cut to pieces. 


Three hundred more, who endeavoured 
to eſcape over a deep and rapid river, 
were drowned in the attempt. The 
governor retired into the citadel; but 
as that place was not tenable, he ſoon 
ſurrendered at diſcretion, Influenced 
by a generoſity familiar to our com- 
manders, and willing to preferve ſo 
noble a city from deſtruction, general 
Draper and the admiral, though able 
to command every thing, admitted 
the inhabitants to a capitulation, by 
which they enjoyed their liberties, lives, 
properties, and the adminiſtration 
of their domeſtic government. Aran- 
ſom of a million ſterling purchased 


theſe terms. And thus Great Britain, al- 


ter a ſiege, ſhort indeed in the duration, 
but confiderable for its difficulties, and 
hardſhips, became poſſeſſed of this in- 
portant place. They found here eve- 
ry refreſhment fit to recruit the troops 


after their fatigues, and abundance 


of all ſtores neceſſaty to refit the ſqua- 


dron. The ſurrender of Manila com- 


prehended that not only of the whole 
country, of which it is the capital, 
but of all thoſe numerous and valu- 
able ilands which are its dependen- 


cles. e 
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1764. 
CHAT. . 


Too frigates ſent after the Acapulco 
galleon. 
with that from Manila. She is ta- 
hen. Adwantages from the conqueſt 
of the Philippines. General Draper 


returns. | 


TY, URING the ſiege, admiral Cor- 
D niſh received intelligence by the 
capture of an advice-ſhip, that the 
calleon from Acapulco was arrived at 
the ftreights which form the entrance 
into the Archipelagootthe Philippines. 


This intelligence was not to be ne- 


a prize muſt greatly enhance the value 
of a conquett. and not a little com- 
penſate the diſadvantage of a repulſe. 
Two ſhips of 
Panther man of war and the 


of Arco frigate, were therefore 
GG. 1 

immediately diſpatched after 
her. . 


covered in the evening a fail, which 
they did not doubt to be the fame 


they looked for. But juſt as ſhe ap- 


proached her object, by the rapidity 


of a counter current, ſhe was driven a- 


mong ſhallows, and her chace not on- 
became uncertain, but the frigate 
hertelf was in the utmoſt danger of 


being loſt. In this condition ſhe was 


obliged to caſt anchor. But by ftre- 
nuous exertion and dexterous manage- 
ment ſhe ſoon eſcaped the danger, 
got under fail, overtook the galleon, 
and began a hot engagement with her, 
which continued for two hours. For- 
tune ſeemed again uncertain. The 
go was fo unequally matched and 
to roughly received by the Spaniard, 
that the was obliged to deſiſt from the 
engagement, and to bring to, in or- 
den to repair the daniage ſhe had ſuf- 
fed. | Ne | 

f !n this pauſe of action the current 
bened; the Panther came under 
tall with the galleon in fight, and about 
une the next morning got up to her. 


June, 1764. 


Diſappointed. Fall in 


The acquiſition of ſo rich 


the ſquadron, the 
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It was not until he had battered her 
for two hours, within half muſket ſhot, 
that ſhe ſtruck. 

The Engliſh were ſurpriſed to find 


fo obſtinate a reſiſtance, with ſo little 


In her firſt 


activity of oppoſition. 
engagement with the Argo, this galle- 
on mounted only {ix guns, though ſhe 
was pierced for ſixty. She had but 


thirteen in her engagement with the 


Panther; but ſhe was a huge veſſel, 
ſhe lay like a mountain in the water, 
and the Spaniatds truſted entirely to 
the exceſſive thickneſs of her ſides, 
not altogether without reaſon ; for 
the ſhot made no impreſſion upon any 
part, except her upper works. 
Another and more difagreeable ſub- 
ject of ſurprize, occurred upon the ſtri- 
king of the enemy. They then diſco- 
vered that this veſſel was not the Ame- 
rican galleon, but that from Manila 
bound to Acapulco. She had pro- 
ceeded a conſiderable way on her voy- 
age, but meeting with a hard gale of 


wind in the great South Sea, the was 


In twenty-ſix days, the Argo diſ- 


diſmaſted, and obliged to put back to 
refit. Though the captors were diſ- 
appointed in the treaſure they expected, 
their capture, however, proved a prize 
of immenſe value. Her cargo was 
computed to be, in rich merchandiſe, 
worth more than half a million. 
Through the whole of this victorious 
war, there was ſcarcely any conqueſt 
more advantageous in itſelf, nor more 
honourably atchieved, than that of 


the Philippines. The Britiſh forces 
effected their landing before Manila 


on the 24th of September, their bat- 
tery of cannon was not compleated un- 
til the 3d of October, and on the 6th 
they were maſters of the city. In this 
enterprize the nuniberof troops employ- 
ed was ſmall, the ſeaſon of operation 
rainy and tempeſtuous the communi- 
cation between the land and ſea forces 
always difficult, frequently hazardous, 
and ſometimes impracticable; and 
our little army ſurrounded and ha- 
raſſed, and as it were beſieged itſelf by 
numerous bodies of Indians, who, 
though undiſciplined and ill armed, 
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yet, by a daring reſolution and con- 
tempt of death, became not only trou- 
blefome but formidable. 

With regard to the value of the ac- 
quiſition, a territory fell into our hands, 
conſiſting of fourteen conſiderable 
iflands, which from their extent, fer- 
tility, and convenience of commerce, 
furniſhed the materials of a great king- 
dom. By this acquiiition, joined to 
our former ſucceſſes, we ſecured all 
the avenues of the Spaniſh trade, and 
interrupted all the communications 
between the parts of their vaſt but un- 
connected empire. The conqueſt of 
the Havannah had cut off, in a great 
meaſure, the intercourſe of their weal- 
thy continental colonies with Europe. 
The reduction of the Philippines exclu- 
ded them from Aſia; and from both 


they were liable to be further and moſt | 


eſſentially offended, if it had been our 


true intereſt to have continued longer 


a war, which the calamities of man- 
kind loudly called upon us to put an 
end to. The plunder taken was far 
more than ſufficient to indemnity the 
charges of the expedition; a circum- 
ſtance not very uſual in our modern 


wars It amounted to upwards of a 


million and a half; of which the Eaſt 
India company, on whom the charge 
of the enterprize in a great meaſure 
lay, were, by contract, as we have 
already mentioned, to have a third 
part. | 7 ET 

That nothing might be wanting to 
the brilliancy of this conqueſt, the voy- 
age home was attended with as favour- 
able a fortune as the operations of the 
fiege. The expreſs left Manila on the 
12th of November, and arrived in 
London the 4th of April following. 


One could have not allowed in ordi- 


nary reckoning, ſo little time for the 
mere voyage, as this long voyage and 
great conqueſt were both accompliſhed 
in. General Draper arrived as ſoon 
as his expreſs, and jointly with the 
admiral, was honoured with the thanks 
of his country. | 

The college in which this meritori- 
ous officer was bred, and of which at 


the time of this acquiſition he was x 
member, had the ſatisfaction of being 
graced with the trophies of his victoty. 

he general deſired, and the king con- 
ſented, that the colours taken at Man- 
ila, ſhould be hung up in their chapel, 
There could not be a finer object in 
ſuch a place, before the eyes of the 
riſing generation. They might learn 
from thence how letters and arms may 
be combined; and that there is no 
department of life to which the culti- 
vation of the mind by ſtudy is foreign; 


that, in moſt caſes, it contributes to the 


effect, and in all, to the luſtre of the 
ſervices which we render our coun- 
try 


and the nation, already in full enjoy- 
ment of the ſweets of peace, had ſtill 
the ſatisfaction to receive from the 


remoteſt parts of the globe, the news 


of victories, which augment her ho- 
nour and her riches. There never had 
been a period more fortunate to Great- 


Britain. She had conquered in the 


courſe of this war a tract of continent 


of immenſe extent. Her American 


territory approached to the borders of 
Aſia; it came very near the frontiers 
of the Ruſſian and Chineſe dominions; 
and it may one day become as powerful 
as either of theſe empires. She had 
conquered twenty-five iflands, all of 
them diſtinguiſhable for their magni— 


_ tude, their riches, or the importance 


of their ſituation. She had won by 
ſea, and land, in the courſe of this 
war, twelve battles; ſhe had reduced 
nine fortihed cities and towns, and 


near forty forts and caftles ; ſhe had 


deſtroyed or taken above an hundred 


ſhips of war from her enemies; and 


acquired at leaſt ten millions in plun- 


CHAP. Iv. 
Private expedition againſt Buenss 
Ayres. Squadron arrives in the Rt 
de la Plata. Change their plan. 


They attack Voda Colonia. The ſbi 


Clive takes fire. The greateſi fer 
non 


June, 


This was the laſt of our conqueſts 1 
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1764. 
of the crew periſh, The ſquadron 


returns. 


NE expedition alone, and that of 

leſs moment, failed of ſucceſs 
during the laſt year of the war. This 
failure was attended with ſome melan- 
choly circumſtances; and as it was the 
laſt of our military tranlactions, it 
will be proper to give a ſhort account 
att 

Having made ourſelves maſters of 
the Havannah, and taken meaſures for 
the conquelt of the Philippines, it was 
judged expedient to encourage ſome 
private adventurers to add to our other 
operations againit the Spaniſh com- 
merce, an attack upon the colony of 
Buenos Ayres. This was agreeable 
to that ſpirited manner in which the 
wer had been pu ſued for ſome cam- 
paionz. It was mforced alſo by in- 
dude ents Which were not without 
weight. Buenos Ayres was not in 
itſelt fo much an object from any lu- 
crative conſideration ; though in that 


reſpect too it was defireable. It be- 


came important from its ſituation. On 
one hand, ot all the Spanith colonies 
it lay the moſt conveniently for the 
enemy to moleſt the ſettlements of our 
Portugueſe allies; on the other, Bue- 
nos Ayres affords, if we ſhould be for- 
tunate enough to get it into our poſ- 
ſeſſion, a ſtation extremely well adapt- 
ed for enterprizes againſt all the trade, 
and the don:inions of Spain, upon the 
South Seas. The place was, beſides, 
of a degree of ſtrength by no means 


equal to the importance of the ſitua- 


tion. 

The embarkation was made from 
the Tagus, and the force, partly Eng- 
lim and partly Portuguele, conſiſted 
of three ſtout frigates, 
and ſome ſmall armed 

veſſels and ſtoreſhips. 
They had on board about 500 ſoldi- 
ers. The expedition was under the 
command of captain Macnamara, an 
aventurer of ſpirit and experience. 

This voyage to the mouth of the 


zoth of Au- 
| gutt, 1762. 


Plata proved as favourable as they 
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could have wiſhed; but no ſooner had 


they entered that vaſt 
river, than difficulties and 
obſtructions began to ſtart 
up on every ſide. A violent ſtorm, 
attended with thunder and lighten- 
Ing, attacked them on their entrance. 
When the tempeſt ceaſed, they found 
that the river was ſhoally and of a bad 
navigation, that they muſt encounter 
no {inall obſtructions even in making 
their way to Buenos Ayres. The 
Spaniards were better armed and pre- 
pared for their reception than they 


2d of No- 


vember. 


expected. They had even acted on 


the offenſive with ſucceſs, and taken, 
ſome time belore, the Portugueſe ſet- 
tlement of Nova Colonia, in which 

they found a very great booty, and a 
large quantity of military ſtores. 

On this view of things they conſult- 
ed together, and, after deliberation, 
judged it neceſſaiy to begin with the 
recovery of Nova Colonia, before they 
made any attack upon Buenos Ayres. 
An Engliſh pilot, who knew the place 
and river, and whom they accidentally 
met on board a Portugueſe ſhip, en- 
couraged them to the attempt, and 
undercook himſelf to g of lan 

iſt of Janu- 


carry the commodore's ee 
veſſel into the harbour, Ys 1793+ 


and within piſtol ſhot of the enemy's 
principal battery. 

Though the enterprize was not 
without danger, there was great rea- 
ſon to expect ſucceſs. The ſhips were 


in good order, and the men in good 


ſpirits. They adorned their veſſels 
with all the pomp and parade of a 
naval triumph. Their colours of every 


kind were hung out. The ſoldiers 


dreſſed in new red uniforms, and diſ- 
poſed upon the poop, and upon the 
tops, made a gallant appearance. In 
this manner they advanced to the at- 


tack, with horns ſounding and drums 
beating; and every thing expreſſed 


hope and joy. _ 
This gay preparative was followed 
by a fierce fire, ſupported on both 


ſides for four hours, at a very ſmall diſ- 


tance, with uncommon reſolution. 
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The Spaniards pointed their guns well, 
and ſtood to them with firmneſs. But 
their ſpirit and perſeverance was more 
than equalled by the Britiſh ſhips, whoſe 
fire at length became tuperior. The 
Spaniſh batteries were almoſt filenced. 
The Engliſh were in expeCtation of ſee- 
ing the colours. Immediately ſtruck, 
when, juſt as their ſucceſs ſeemed cer- 
tain, by ſome unknown accident, the 
ſhip took fire. In an inſtant ſhe was 
all 15 a blaze. The ſame moment diſ- 
covered the flames, and the impofli— 
bility of extinguiſhing them. 


Then was to be [on a molt dread- 


ful ſpeQtacle. All the ſides of the 
veſſel] were immediately crouded with 
naked men, who but a few minutes 
before reckoned themſelves alinoft 
in the aſſured poſſeſſion of wealth 
and conqueſt, precipitating themſelves 
into the ſea with the melancholy alter- 
native of a death by fire or water. 
Some clung to the yards and rigging, 
until the prevalency of the flames 
laoſfed then holds, and t 
into the ſea. 
ae eee on this accident, re- 
doubled their dittrets, and many, who 
might have eſcaped drowning, periſh- 
ed 'by the thot. Several had loſt their 
limbs in the engagement, who lay 
bleeding and helplet: on the deck, and 
without the leait power of ſhifting 
their ſituation, beheld the flames ap- 
proach them. No aſſiſtance could be 
given, all being occupied by their own 


diſtreſs, anc intent on their own pre- 


ſervation. Some of the wounded pe- 
riſbed by their own hands. 

A circumſtance is rclated of this 
dreadful ſcene, which is extremely 
ſtriking, and ſtrongly characteriſes the 
ſpirit or our Engl! py leamen. Several 
of thoſe who 0 not ſwim, in the 
midſt of all this fcene of horror and 
confuſion, went to tne ſower guns, 
and kept 1 conſtant fire upon the 
enemy, till they were driven by the 
flames to die in another element. 
The conmocore was drowned ; and 
of 340 ſouls, only 78 in all eſcaped. 

The other veſſels of the lquadron, 
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they tumbled. 
The enemy's fire, w hich | 


June, 
far from being able to yield any af. 


ſiſtance to the ſufferers, were obliged 
to get off as expeditiouſly as they 
could, left they ſhould have been in- 
volved in the ſame fate. The Am 
buſcade, the next ſhip in force to the 
commodore s, with difficulty eſcaped. 
She was little better than a wreck ; the 
had ſixty ſhot in her hull (many of 
them between wind and water) and fix 
foot of water in her hold; and all her 
rigging was miſerably mangled. By 
exertion of uncommon efforts they 
made a ſhift to get into the Portugueſe 
ſettlement at Rio ce Janeiro. 

In this manner ended the laſt expe- 
dition made by our people in the war: 
an expedition conducted with a refolu- 
tion equal to any. of the former, but 
with a fortune vety different. Ex- 
cept, however, in e melancholy loſs 
of the men, the failure of this enter- 
prize, in the then ſituation of affairs, 
was attended with no conſequences, 
It was ſome conſolation to thoſe who 
eſcaped that terrible fire, that when 
they got aſhore they were treated with 


A degree of humanity and benevolence 


which could not be exceeded, if the 
ſame calamity had happened to them 
on the coalt of their own country, and 

amongſt their deareſt friends and rela- 
tions. Inſtead of regarding them as 
perſons who came to deſtroy and 
plunder their lettlements, the Spaniards, 


conſidered their misfortunes, not their - | 


enmity, and treated them rather as 
ſons than captives. The Engliſh came 
to them naked ; they clothed them all 
decently, and ufed them in every other 
inſtance with equal tenderneſs and in- 
dulgence. The war cloſed with an 


action, the fitteſt in the world to in- 


falſe ſentiments correſpondent to a 
ſtate of peace and union between brave 
and genétous nations. whoſe undoubt- 
ed tate t it is to be always united. 
The war between the great powers 
was, as we have faid, cloſed by this 
expedition. But, from the aſhes, 
as it | 
new fire {ud denly burſt out, which 


involved us in hoſtility with moſt of 
the 


were of the great War, 4 
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the Indian nations who inhabit that 
tract of continent, for the poſſeſſion of 
which we principally contended in the 
war,and which we had made the capital 
object in our treaty of peace. This 
war is far from being yet ended, and 
it is of no ſmall importance, not fo 
much from the quality of the enemy 
we are engaged with, as from the va- 
ue of the object it affects. In order 


to lead the reader to a proper idea of 


the events ot this war, it will be neceſ- 
ſuy to trace out the cauſes, which 
probably gave rife to it; and this we 
ſill attempt in the enſuing chapter. 


CHAF.-Y. 


date of aur conqueſts in North America. 
Three governments. Reaſons for this 
arrangement. Indians commence hoſ- 
tilities. Cauſes of the war. Indi- 


ans neglefted. Strength of the Eng- 


liſh in Marth America dreaded. State 
of the ſavage nations. Rewolution 
amongſt themſelves. The Indians 


quiet. 


Y the IV. and VII. articles of 
the laſt treaty of peace, Canada 


was ceded to Great Britain in its ut- 


molt extent. This ſtretched the nor- 
thern part of our poſſeſſions on the 
continent of America from one ocean 
to the other. The ceſſion of Louiſi- 


ana to the Xliſſiſippi, and of the Spaniſh 
Florida cn both ſeas, made our Ame 
can empire compleat. No frontiers 


could be more diſtinctly defined, nor 
more perfectly ſecured. The only ob- 
j of attention, vehich ſeemed left to 
Great Britain, was to render thele ac- 
qutſitions as beneficial in traffic, as they 
weie extenſive in territory. An im— 


menſe watfte of ſavage country was 


evidently to a commercial nation no 
great object for the preſent but it 
was a conſiderable one in hope, be- 
ea git contained an inexhauſtible va- 
11 0f- tolls, climates and ſituations, 
anch thereby afforded ample materials 
tot the exertion of wealth and ſkill in 
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its improvement to all the purpoſes of 
trade. Theſe exertions were not like- 
ly to be wanting, or to be ineffectual. 
Independent of national motives, the 
adininiftration in England had a parti- 
cular intereſt in improving thoſe ac- 
quiſitions to the utn.oft ; they were to 
juſtiſy the choice they had made in 
preferring them to the Weſt India 
iflands. They therefore took very 
great pains to come at an exact know- 
ledge of every thing, which could tend 
to render our new conqueſts on this 
continent flouriſhing and commercial. 
To this end they judged it expedient 
to divide them into three ſeparate and 
independent governments. 


The firſt and moſt northerly of | 


thele diviſions was called the govern- 
ment of Quebec. It is bounded on 
the Labrador coaſt by the river of St. 
John, or Saguenay. This river con- 
tinues the boundary of the colony, as 
it runs from the weſtward, until you 
come to a lake, which it meets in its 


courſe, called the Lake of St. John. 
grab powerful. Iroquois generally 


To form the weſtern boundary, an 


Imaginary line is here drawn from that 
lake to another, which is fituated to 
the ſouth-weſt of it, and is called 
Ar this lake they changed 
the direction of the.iine, fo as to 


Nipiſſim. 


make it croſs the river St. Lawrence 
and the lake Champlain in forty-five 
degrees of north latitude; and this 
tormed the ſouthern boundary. Frem 
thence ſtriking the line to the north- 


eaſt, they carried it quite to the gulph 


of St. Lawrence, through the high 
lands, which ſeparate the rivers which 
fall into the great river of Canada 
from theſe which fall into the ocean. 


This government is very ſhort, al- 


moſt upon every fide, of the extent of 
the government of Canada, whilſt it 
continued in the hands of the French. 

They divided the ſouthern part of 
our conqueſts on this continent into 


two governments, thoſe of Eaſt and 


Welt Florida, The former was 
bounded towards the north by our co- 


lony of Georgia; to the eaſt and 
touth by the Atlantic ocean and the 


gulph 
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—_— 
gnlph'of Florida; and on the weſt by 
the river Apalachicola. | 

The latter, or Weſt Florida, was 
bounded on the. eaſt by the ſame river. 
Its fouthern frontier ran along the 
gulph of Mexico to the Lake Pont- 


Chartrain on one of the mouths of the 


Miſſifippi. This great river formed its 
boundary to the welt unto the 31ſt de- 
gree of latitude, from which a line 
was ſtruck acroſs for the northern 
linüt, due eaſt, until it met the above- 
mentioned river Apalachicola. 

As to the ſhore of Labrador and 
the adjacent iſlands in the gulph of 
St. Lawrence, their value conſiſts 
in a manner wholly, in the fiſhery car- 
ried on upon their coalts. It 1s of 


importance to that, branch of com- 


merce to be under ſtrict regulations; 
and this could never be well compaſſed, 
unleſs the coatt, near which it is car- 


ried on, was under a ſingle direction. 
With great judgment, therefore, all the 


coaſt of Labrador froiu the river 
Saguenay to Hudſon's ſtreigbts, and 
all the neighbouring iſlands, were 


put under the care and inſpection of 


the governor of Newfoundland. But 
the iſlands of St. John and Cape Breton 
were annexed, as their ſituation re- 
quired, to Nova Scotia. 

The reader will obſerve, and poſ- 
ſibly with ſome ſurprize, that in this 
diftribution, much the largeſt, and, 
perhaps, the moſt valuable part of our 
conqueſts, does not fall into any of 
theſe governments; that the environs 
of the great lakes, the fine countries 
on the whole courſe of the Ohio and 
Ouabache, and almoſt all that tract of 
JLouiſiana, which lies on the hither 
branch of the Mlifſiſippi, are none of 


them comprehended in this diſtributi- ; 
on. The government of Weſt Flori- 


da extends in no part much above 
half a degree from the ſea. 


Many reaſons may be ailigned for 
this apparent omilſion. 


A conſidèra- 
tion of the Indians was, we preſume, 
the principal, becauſe it might have 
given a ſenſible alarm to that people, 
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if they had ſeen us formerly cantonin 
out their whole country into regular 
eſtabliſhments. It was in this idea 


that the royal proclamation of the 5th 
of October 1763, ſtrictly forbids any 


purchaſes or ſettlements beyond the 


limits of the three abovementioned 


governments, or any extenſion of our 
old colonies beyond the heads of the 
rivers which fall from the weſtward 
into the Atlantic ocean; reſerving cx- 
preſsly all the territory behiin-1 theſe 
as an hunting ground for the Indians, 
The crown, however, retains its right 
of making purchaſes and agreements 
with the Indians. N 

This reſtraint is founded on reaſon 
and equity. But we cannot help ob- 
ſerving, that the neceſſity of ſuch a 


reſtraint ſeems to detract ſomewhat 


from the force of thote arguments 
which have been uſed to prove the va- 
lue of our acquiſitions on this conti- 
nent. About the beginning of the 
war, a map of the middle ſettlements 
was publiſhed, in which theſe back 
countries were for the firſt time laid 
down with exactneſs. A pamphlet 
accompanied the map, by the fame 
author, who feemed perfectly well 
acquainted with that part of the 
world. In this pamphlet it was affert- 
ed, that, notwithſtanding the vaſt ex- 
tent of territory, which even then 
we poſſeſſed in North America, the 


nature of the country was ſuch, that 


uſeful land began to be ſcarce, and 
that our ſettlements muſt ſhortly be 
checked and limited by this ctrcum- 
ſtance. The great expediency, almolt 
the abſolute necellity, of a further en- 
tent of our territories there, was 


_ urged upon this principle; and many 


fchemes of trade and manufacture 
were grounded upon it. It is viſible, 
that the execution of theſe ſcheines 
muſt be, for a while at leaſt, ful- 
pended. However, it is not impro- 
bable that particular intereſts, and 
at that particular time, an inten. 
tion likewiſe in favour of the national 
intereſt, may have perſuaded thee 
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1764. 
writers to repreſent the ſcarcity of im- 
proveable land on the hither ſide of the 
mountains to be much greater than in 
reality it is. 

Another reaſon, we ſuppoſe, why 
no diſpoſition has been made of the in- 
land country, was, that the charters 
of many of our old colonies give them, 
with very few exceptions, no other 
bounds to the weſtward but the South 
Sea; and conſequently theſe grants 


comprehended almoſt every thing we 


have conquered. Theſe chaiters 
were given when this continent 
was little known and little valued. 
They were then ſcarce acquainted 
with any other weſtern limits than 
the limits of America itſelf ; and they 
were prodigal of what they conſidered 
as of no great importance. The co- 
lonies ſettled under royal government 


have, generally, been laid out much, 
in the fame manner; and though the 


difficulties which ariſe on this quarter 
are not ſo great as in the former, they 
are vet ſufficiently embarraſſing. 
Nothing can be more inconvenient, 
or can be attended with more abſurd 
conſequences, than to admit the exe- 
cution of the powers in thoſe grants 
and diſtributions of territory 1n all their 


extent. But where the weſtern boun- 
dary of each colony ought to be ſet- 


tled, is a matter which muſt admit of 
great diſpute, and can, to all appea- 
rance, only be finally adjuſted by the 
nterpoſition of parliament. : 

Until theſe difficulties can be remo- 
ved, it will be impoſſible to think of 
forming any ſolid and advantageous 


 fttlement in the midland countries. 


ln the mean time, the adminiſtration 
in Great Britain omitted no means of 
twroving thoſe parts, which they 
could perfectly command. To en- 
courage ſoldiers and ſeamen, who had 
lerved in the American war, to ſettle 
thete, and at the ſame time to reward 
their ſervices, lots of land were offer- 
4 to the officers according to the 
correſpondent rank which they held in 
ne army and the navy, 5000 acres to 
« lield officer; to every captain 3000 z 
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appointed in this expectation. 
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to every ſubaltern 2000; to every 
non- commiſſioned officer 200; and to 
every private ſeaman and ſoldier 50. 

This was a very ample and a very 
judicious encouragement, and it will, 
no doubt, have its effect. 

But as no encouragement uncon- 
nected with the idea of liberty can be 
flattering to Engliſhmen, a civil eſta- 
bliſhment, comprehending a popular 
repreſentative, agreeable to the plan 
of the royal governments in the other 
colonies, was directed as ſoon as the 


circumſtances of theſe countries will 


admit of it; and in the mean time 
ſuch regulations are provided, as will 
not ſuffer a Britiſh ſubje& in theſe new 
ſettlements to feel the leaſt uneaſineſs 
about his freedom. | 

That nothing might be wanting for 
the ſecurity of new ſettlers, for the 
ſtability of the conqueſts we had made, 
and for awing as well as protecting 
the Indian nations, a regular mili 
eſtabliſhment alſo was formed for this 
country and for our Weſt India iſlands, 
conſiſting of 10,000 men, divided in- 
to twenty battalions. For the preſent 
theſe troops are maintained by Great 
Britain. When a more calm and ſet- 
tled ſeaſon comes on, they are to be 
paid, as is reaſonable, by the colonies 
they are intended to protect. = 

There was little doubt entertained, _ 
that this prudent diſtribution of our 
new conqueſts, and the wiſe regulati- 


ons eſtabliſhed for them, could not fail 


to draw both from them and from all 
our old ſettlements thoſe advantages, 
on the proſpect of which we began the 
war, and to fecure which was the ca- 
pital object in the peace. But our 
principal and moſt ſanguine hope lay 
in that entire ſecurity, which our. 
eſtabliſhments were to enjoy from all 
moleſtation of the Indians, ſince 
French intrigues could no longer be 
employed to ſeduce, or French force 
to ſupport them. = 
Unhappily, however, we. were diſ- 
Our 
langer aroſe from that very quarter, 
in which we imagined ourſelves in the 
moſt 
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moit perfect ſecurity ; and juſt at the 
time when we concluded the Indians to 
be entirely awed, and almoſt ſubject- 
ed by our power, they ſuddenly fell 
upon the frontiers of our moſt valuable 
ſettlements, and upon all our out-ly- 
ing forts, with ſuch unanimity in the 
deſign, and with ſuch ſavage fury in 
the attack, as we had not experienced, 
even in the hotteſt times of any for- 
mer War. 

When the Indian nations faw the 
French power, as it were, annihila- 
ted in North America, they began to 
imagine that they oug'it to have made 
greater and earlier efforts in their fa- 
vour. The Indians had not been for a 
long time ſo jealous of them as they 
were of us. The French ſeemed more 
intent on trade than ſettlement. Find- 
ing themſelves infinitely weaker than 
the Engliſh, they ſupplied, as well as 
they could, the place of ſtrength by 
policy, and paid a much niore flatter- 
ing and ſyſtematical attention to the 


Indians than we had ever done. Our 


ſupcriority in this war rendered our re- 
gard to this people ſtill leſs, which 
had always been too little. 
rums, which are as neceſſary at leaſt 


in dealing with barbarous as with ci- 


viliſed nations, were neglected. The 
uſual preſents were omitted. Contra- 
ry to the royal intentions and the faith 
of treaties, ſettlements were attempted 
beyond our juſt limits. Purchales, in- 
deed, were made of the lands, and 
fometimes fair ones. But the Indi- 


ans, conſcious of the weakneſs and fa- 


Cii'ty, of their own character in all 
dealings, have often conſidered a pur- 
chaſe and an invaſion nuch as the 
ſame thing. They expect that our 
reaſon will rather aid, than take ad- 
vantage of, their imbecility; and that 
we will not ſuffer them, even when 
they are willing, to do thoſe things 
which muſt end in their ruin when 
done. Our government has always con- 
ſidered Indian affairs in this light, and 
has ever been as careful as potible to 
prevent ſuch private acquititions. 


The Indians were further alarmed, 
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lead in this war. 


June, 


when they conſidered the ſituation of 
the places of ſtrength we had acquired 


by conqueſt and by treaty in their 


country. We poſſeſſed a chain of 
forts upon the ſouth of Lake Fi, 
which {ſecured all the communications 
with the Ohio and the Miſſiſippi. We 
poſſeſſed the Detroit which ſecures the 


communication of higher and lower 


America. We had drawn a chain of 
forts round the beſt hunting country 
they had Jeſt; and this circumſtance 
became of the niore ſerious concern 
to them, as ſuch ground became 
every day more ſcarce, not only 
from the gradual extending of our 
ſettlements, but from their own 


bad &conomy of this ſingle reſource 


of ſavage life. They knew beſides, 


that as no part of America was more 


neceſſary to them, ſo none was more 


deſirable, or deſired for the purpoſes 
of an European eftabliſhment ; and 
they beheld in every little garriſon the 
germ of a future colony. | 

In the midſt of theſe apprehenſions a 
report was ſpread amongſt the Indians, 
that a ſcheme was formed for their en- 
tire extirpation. This ſcheme, fo 
thocking to humanity, we are unwil- 
ling to believe could ever have been 


countenanced by any perſons of rank 


and authority in America. But the 
Indians did not do the ſame juſtice to 
their intentions that we do; and the 
report of ſuch a monſtrous reſolution 


had no ſmall ſhare in urging them to 4 


renewal of hoſtilities. 

The Indians on the Ohio took the 
In treating of Ame— 
rican affairs, it is neceſſary not only to 
ſtate the relative ſituation of the Indi- 
ans. and Europeans, but that of the 
Indian nations to one another; elſe i 
will be difficult to account for the part, 
which many of theſe nations have ac 
ed upon ſome late occaltons. - 

It is well known that a confederacy 
of ſavage tribes, whoſe principal rel- 
dence is now to the ſouth-eaſt ot 
Lake Ontario, and who were know" 
by the name of the Iroquois, or Five 
Nations, made themſelves the moſt 

conſiderable 
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conſiderable of all the Indian powers 


of America, about the middle of the 


laſt century, and that they retained 
their dominion and ſuperiority through 
the greater part of the preſent. They 
entirely ſubdued all the nations upon 
three of the great lakes, and upon all 
the rivers which fall into the Mifſifip- 
pi. "They were very near driving the 
French out of America, and for a 
long time waſted their colony of Cana- 
But having 
ſuffered ſome repulles in that war, be- 
coming perhaps jealous of the grow- 
ing power of the Engliſh, and finding 
among the Indian nations nothing that 
was capable or willing to give them 
any diſturbance, they fell gradually 
into more quiet diſpoſitions, and be- 
gan to enjoy the fruit of that ſovereign- 
ty they had ſo long and ſo earneſtly 
contended for. 1 | 
The hiſtorians of our colonies re- 
preſent this people as originally of ve- 
rv pure and ſevere manners. 
were corrupted by an intercourſe 
with thoſe nations, by whole debau- 
chery they were enabled to conquer 
them. Luxury, of which there may 
be a ſpecies even among ſavages, by 
degrees enervated the fierce virtue of 
the Iroquois, and weakened their em- 


pire, as it has done that of ſo many 


others. Their numbers, which their 
frequent wars in ſome degree leſſened, 
were yet more diminiſhed in time of 
peace; and the renown of their name, 
rather than their real power, for ſome 
time preſerved that high and haughty 
authority, which they for a long time 
continued to exerciſe over a great part 
ot America. 


During this latter period ſome of the 


Indian nations, who inhabited in the 


ew tettled parts of Penſylvania, par- 


ticularly the Shawaneſe and Delawars, 
who lived npon the rivers Delawar and 
»ulquehanna, retired, as the cultiva- 
ton of the country advanced, back 
upon tne Ohto, and ſeated themſelves 
there; but they changed their ancient 
wats, with the approbation and conſent 
v1 tne Iroquois, whoſe ſubjects they 
June, 164. 
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But they 


his influence on this people for the 


1mminent danger of being deſtroyed, 


349 
had been, and ſtill continued to be, 
after this migration. 

At the beginning of the late war, 
theſe were the Indians who ſhewed 
themſelves moſt active and cruel in 
their ravages upon our frontiets. 
They gave themſelves up entirely to 
the French intereſt, and their maiters, 
the Iroquois, rather encouraged than 
reſtrained them. By degrees they at- 
tained a practice and a reputation in 
arms, which made them formidable. 
And having obſerved that the ſavages 
never have become confi. /erable but by 
an incorporation of ſeyeral of their na- 
tions into one, they confederated with 
the other tribes, that had been ſcat- 
tered along the Ohio, bebind the Al- 
leganey mountains; and the whole, 
thus compacted, formed a powerful 
and well united body. 

Their ambition was raiſed by their 
ſucceſs in their incurſions, and by an 
advantageous treaty of peace, which 
they concluded with our colonies, fo 
that towards the cloſe of the war, 
they ſet up as an independent people. 
The league of the Iroquois, or Five 
Nations, was not, perhaps, able to 
prevent their progreſs ; and more fear- 
tul of the growth of European than of 
Indian power, ſeem .to have given no 
ſort of oppoſition to their pretenſions. 

Thus a filent revolution was accom- 
pliſhed in the balance of ſavage empire 
in America. This body of Indians ap- 
pears to have connected themſelves 
with the higher nations towards De- 
troit in their preſent deſigns, and to 
have armed againſt us a great part of 
that continent. The moſt temperate 
and conſiderable part of the Iroquois 
have been, though not without much 
difficulty, kept out of thele hoſtilities 
by the indefatigable pains of Sir Wil- 
liam johnſon, who has always exerted 
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good of his country. One only of theſe 
nations, (the Senecas) it is 111d, have 
departed from their neutrality. Our 
colonies muſt have been in the moſt. 


it the ſavages on this continent had 
V been 


350 | 
been unanimous in their attack upon 
us. Fortunately, not only the Five 
Nations have continued inactive, but 
the powerful nation of the Cherokees, 
have ſtill ſuch an impreſſion of theit 
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June, 
late chaſtiſement, that they have at- 
tempted no motions, but keep the 
peace concluded with the Carolinians 


with great fidelity. 
[To be continued. ] 
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The NoxTh BRITOox, Ne 99. 
Saturday, May 26, 1764. 
„ The Bee ſucks Honey from every 


« Flower.” ADDISON: 


H E increafing correſpondence 

I have been favoured with, of 

late, has given me full proof, that 
the ſpirit of liberty is not ſo nearly on 
the point of ſubſiding, as the high 
hand with which ſeveral acts of the 
adminiſtration have been carried, 
would, in a manner, ſeem to imply. 
It is the undaunted exertion of this 
ſpirit, in every conſtitutional method, 
that muſt preſerve to us the ſingular 
privileges devolved from Magna Charta 
and the revolution. The laſt fatal 


ſtroke at the liberty of the preſs, 


which I pointed out in my paper of 
this day fortnight, muſt convince eve- 
ry unprejudiced perſon, that no era 
ſince the glorious eighty-eight, more 
demanded our attention to miniſterial 
movements than the preſent. i 
therefore become my more particular 
duty, to remind my countrymen of 
what is due to poſterity, in gratitude 


for the bleſſings derived to us from the 


noble ſtruggles of our fore-fathers : 
And I now call upon every friend to 
freedom, to give me that aſſiſtance, 


which, at a criſis like this, no Engliſh- 


man ſhould omit or refuſe to lend. This 

premiſed, it would be needleſs to apo- 

| logize for introducing the following 
letters to wy readers. | 


To the NoxTH BrITON. 


"8.4; 


CY OUR paper on the late act is 


not more indubitably patriotic, 


than it is indiſputably juſt. Good 
God! what were the Triends of liber- 


ty about when it paſſed ? If the ſale 


into the country of the productions of 
the preſs (and that of periodical ones 
in particular) was the principal means 
of reimburſing the expences of print- 
ing, how few will make their appear- 
ance now their circulation, by poſt, 


is little better than totally ſtopped? 


The news-papers are, indeed, yet 
permitted to be ſent by that channel, 


but how many excellent pieces, in 


defence of the rights and privileges of 
the people, againſt the oppreſſive en- 
croachments of arbitrary adminiſtrati- 


ons, will be now entirely loſt ? Some 


may be too long for ſuch publications; 


and the real or pretended ſafety of the 
news-paper printers, may prevent the 


admiſſion of others, even though they 
were only ſpiritedly, and not aſper— 
fively pointed. The proprietors of 
our news-papers mult be watchful that 
their turn is not the next; but let me 
tell them, the reſpectful filence with 
which they have hitherto treated this 


miniſterial infringement on our rights, _ 


is not the method to inſure them the 
excluſive privilege they now enjoy: 


No; a full, candid, and inceſſant 


diſcuſſion of this point, ſuch as may 
open the eyes of the people, will be 
the only nieans of preventing any far- 
ther attempt againſt the liberty of the 
preſs; by effecting a removal of that 
reſtraint which the late act has already 
thrown upon it, 


T $01. 
1 i 
EY Yours, &C. 
Kenſington, 8 | | 
May 19th, No Covarift 
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To the NoRTR BRITON. 
9-1 Bo - 


O U can have little reaſon to ex- 
pect your readers will have an 
implicit reliance on your veracity for 
the future, if you dare to acquaint 
them that fo far from the public offi- 
ces having “ dropped the whole of 
their uſual quantity of the North 
Britons, on account of the late act, 
(as you were pleaſed to intimate in 
your paper of the twelfth initant) 
that I can poſitively aſſert we yet 
make uſe of one, by virtue of fome 
full-directed franks left for that parti- 
cular purpoſe. 
I am, Sir, 
Poſi-Office, Yours, &c. &c. 
May, 18th. _ A CLERK. 


Ta the NORTH BriToON. 
1 1 5 


| 1 Need not tell you that the diſmiſ- 


ſion of a brave and magnanimous 


officer, who © hath ſhewn himſelf 


fuperior to bribes and menaces,” has 
occaſioned much ſpeculation in the 
political world. Miniſterial hirelings 
have endeayoured to perſuade us that 
ſome crime, of a blacker dye than his 
(conſcientious) behaviour in parlia- 


ment, muſt have incurred the diſplea- 


fure of the great men at the helm : 
But the unſullied honor and veracity, 


the acknowledged courage and intre- 


pidity of Mr. Conway, at once refute 


this maleyolent aſſertion. A known 
mercenary tool of the adminiſtration, 
in a letter ſigned Marius in the Public 
Advertiſer informs us, that the vote 
ot an officer, is the ſole property of 


the miniſter; and with a ſhameleſs 


confidence inſinuates, that if any officer 


ſhould have fo delicate a conſcience as 


to deem the proſtitution of his opinion 
a crime, in the ſervice of the miniſtry, 
he has no buſineſs in the legiſlature. 
Whatever our peace-loving admini- 


—— 


The North Briton. 


motto. 


monarchical deſpotiſm; 


ſtration may think of this doctrine, 
they may reſt aſſured that ſuch ſervile 
tenets are treated with the utmoſt 
contempt by people who eſteem the 
protection of their liberty, their firſt 
great duty. 
I am, Sir, | 
_ Your conſtant Reader, 

Albemarle-Street, 

BRUTUS. 


May, 21/8. 


To the NORTH BRITON. 
81 R. 


chere are Seaſons when it would be 
a diſgrace not to be diſgraced.” 
Letter of the Corporation of Thet- 
ford to General Conway 


1 Challenge the records of antiquity 


to produce one ſingle ſentence, 
fraught with more expreſſive energy 
than that which I have choſen for my 


rough of Thetford to its intrepid repre- 
ſentative, whoſe manly eloquence in 
the ſenate 1s equal to his military cou- 
rage in the field. It rouſes the languid 
and inactive well-wiſhers of freedom, 


and excites them to diſtinguiſh them- 


ſelves amongſt the moſt vigorous de- 
fenders of liberty. The flaviſh abet- 


tors of prerogative are aſtoniſhed at it! 


and I hope it will convince them, that 
Engliſhmen are determined publickly 
to declare their ſentiments in ſpight 


of the inſolent menaces of “ ovyer-. 


bearing miniſters.” This nation may, 


perhaps, at ſome future period, ſub- 


jugate its neck to the galling yoak of 
but while 
our * freeholders continue to remon- 
ſtrate in the moſt undaunted terms 
againſt the proceedings of the admini- 


ſtration, that fatal æra cannot poſſibly 


arrive. England, I hope, will never 


tamely behold her miniſters trampling | 
ON the privileges of her people, and 


growing fat with the plunder of her 


iree-born ſons !. But ſhould ſhe ever 
be curſed with ſuch ravenous monſters, 


may 


* Vide, Petitions againſt the Oder Ad. 
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may their names be tranſmitted, in the 
moſt odious colours, to the lateſt poſ- 
terity; and may the clod of eternal 
infamy lie ever heavy on their breaſts! 
Miniſters ſhould be ſtrictly watched, 
and ſeverely cenſured. The erorbi⸗ 
tant power, with which they ate in- 
veſted, may otherwiſe intoxicate them; 
and a boundleſs enthuſiaſtic ambition 
hurry them to greater lengths, than 
are conſiſtent with a happy-tempered 
conſtitution. Corrupt miniſters may, 
for a while, ſcreen themſelves from 
the reſentment of the people, behind 


the thrones of their royal maſters : 


But their fellow ſubjects will not al- 
ways be cajoled into an entire ac- 
quieſcence with every iniquitous pro- 
ceeding, which miniſters may think 
proper to ſanctify with the facred 
names of their ſovereigns. On the 
contrary, in the impetuous purſuit of 
their ambitious projects, they will be 
called to a very ſevere account for the 
deſtructive meaſures, they may have 
the wickedneſs to adviſe, and the in- 
fluence to effect. Plauſibſe pretexts 
and equivocations will not then niti— 
gate the juſt indignation of the public. 
Their heads alone will ſatiate the re- 
ſentment of an irritated people, who 
have been oppreſſed by their injurious 
counſels, Let miniſters, who delight 
in forging chains for their country con- 
fider this and tremble. 
coolly reflect on the fleeting vic iſſitude 
and mutability of human affairs. To- 
day, they are honoured with the 
pomp and magnificence of a prince : 

To-morrow, they are attended in ſo- 
lemn proceſſion to the ſcaffold ! But 
it is the misfortune of minifters, ne- 
ver to ruminate on the inevitable 
chain of conſequences, which natu- 
rally relults from unpopular proceed- 
ings. Had Mortimer ſeriouſly re- 


flected on the powerful reſentment of 


an injured nation, he would never 
have cxecnted thoſe pernicious pro- 


jects which brought him to an igno- 


minious end. Tt there, at this time, 
exiſts a wretch, whole conduct bears a 


Let them 


June, 
near reſemblance to that of Morti- 
mer's, let him fly in haſte from his 
wounded country; leſt he, ſooner or 
later, receive the ſentence r 
executed on that abandoned favorite 
What a lamentable ſituation muſt 
that nation be in, where every depart- 
ment of the ſtate is filled by the whim 
and caprice of a wicked and ambiti- 
ous miniſter ! Where ability and inte- 
grity are rejected for 1gnorance and 
venality! where the arms of the 
Rn are ever open to the ſervile 
flatterers of an arbitrary and oppreſſive 
minion ! Terrible as this ſituation muſt 
naturally appear to every man who 
feels for the miſery of his country; 
yet even England has more than once 
ſmarted under the oppreſſion and rapa- 
city of ſuch an upſtart favourite: 


who, after having blocked up every | 


avenue to the royal ear, hath not 
ſcrupled to betray the honour of his 
country, for the aggrandiſement of 
his family, and the emolument of his 
numberleſs adherents. 

When the ear of a prince 1s once 
attentive to the tongue of ſycophants, 
his kingdom may bid adieu to public 
tranquillity ! wife and honeſt counſel- 
lors will then be baniſhed from the 
court, to make room for the creatures 
of the niinifter ; who, for the promo- 
tion of his intereſt, will ſacrifice that 
of their country. 


percilious contempt. Gloom and dil 
content will be ſeen on every counte- 
nance ; trade will languiſh ; credit ex- 
pire; and thoſe feafons will arrive, 


60 a it would be a diſgrace not to 


be diſgraced. 14 
This is no picture of the preſent times! 
Jam, Sir, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, &c. | 


Slaughter s Coffee-bouſe, May 17th. 
To the NoxTH BRITON. 


SIR, 
Wonder you continue ſo long iu 


the error of calling lord B. «Scare 
It 


The remonſtrances | 
of a loyal people will be diſregarded, 
and their united voice treated with ſu- 
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1764. 
It flatters his ſufficiency and arro- 
gance, and does him too much ho- 
nour, to compliment him with an alli- 
ance even with the tyrannical royal 
Stuarts themſelves. It is undoubtedly 
an exroneous, though general opinion. 
he right orthography of his name is 
Stewart —the ſame as ſteward with us 
—and probably firſt aſſumed by one of 
his anceſtors, who held that domeſtic 
office, in ſome great family. 
| I am, &c. 
Cleveland Row, ACTONA. 
May 15th. 7 


79 the NozrTH BRITON. 


STK; 
RAY aſſure your readers, that 
through the influence of the ear] 
of B. Mr. Micklin's farce of Love A- 
lamode (in which the raſcal'ty of the 


cots is ſo juſtly expoſed) 1s forbid to 


be acted any more. 
[ am, Sir, yours, 


Bedford Coffee-houſe, THEATRICUS 
Thurſday morning. : 


N. B. The effect this piece had on 
the people may be ſeen in Ne 
XLV. of the North Briton. 


To the NORTH BRITON. 


SIR, 
S the honourable acquittal of 
X Philip Carteret Webb, efq; can- 
not be too univerſally promulgated ; 


| pray do you acquaint your readers, 


that that gentleman was declared, by 
the jury, to be innocent of the crime 
of perjury—aiter, they had been out 
onſy fifty five minutes. Neither let it 
be unknown, that, in the height of 
his exultation, he liberally diſtributed 
amonglt the porters at the hall-gate 
n their withing him joy) the great 
lum of ——Two Shillines! 


I am, &c. | 
SERJEANT SERIOUS. 


King 5 Arms, Palace Yard, 


Jus ſelay, May 22, half 
Pall eight in the event ng. 
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The NoxTn Briron, No 100. 
Saturday, June 2, 1764. 


Operoſe nihil agunt. 
YENECA. 


ROM unqueſtioned information 
(the firſt of which originally ap- 
peared in this paper) we are aſſured, 
that ever ſince the peace, the moſt vi- 
gorous naval preparations have been 
carried on, in all the ports of France; 
as if that nation was on the very eve 
of a war. The Spaniards have been, 


and are, equally affiduous with the 


French; the Dutch as both; and a 


ſtrong ſquadron but a few months 


ſince, actually, failed fiom Holland to 
the Eaſt-Indies. 

From theſe concurrent circumſtances 
it would ſeem, that pacific ſoever as 
the declarations of our reconciled ene- 
mies may be, yet war is their real ob- 
ject. They cannot brook the abridge- 
ment of glory and territory, the loſs of 
honour and dominion, they have fo 
fhamefully ſuſtained, our ſucceſs and 
fame he rankling at their hearts; nor 


will they be any longer quiet, than 


till they are ready to attempt the re- 
covery of the whole. 
view is to attack us when we are the 


leaſt aware; and, therefore, in the 


midſt of the moſt vehement aſſurances 


of friendſhip on their fide, and the ab- 


ſurdeſt confidence therein on ours, we 
muſt expect that flagrant violation of 


both will be made. I have been an 


eye- witneſs of their preparations, and 
I know their perfidious diſpoſitions: 
I ſpeak, in conſequence, from expe- 
rience ; I prophely from reaſon ; and 
I warn from facts. 


If the houſe of Bourbon had never 8 | 


behaved in this treacherous and infa- 


mous manner, a ſuggeſtion of this fort 
might have been deemed as ridiculous 
as uncharitable ; but when we reflect 
on the 1avariable conduct of that fami- 


ly ſince their attainment to the royal 


dignity, and in particular on the beha- 
1 viour 
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yiour of the French king, immediately man of underſtanding can entertain ſo Ther 

revious to the hate war, we ſhall find ſenſeleſs a fancy ! no man of penetra- ther e 

ufficient authority to ground an opi- tion but muſt fee through the thin diſ- moſt 

nion of hoſtile intentions in the French guife ! our diffembling ſtateſmen, in- in the 

and Spaniards, abſtracted from any deed, affect to think the contrary ; jects. 

rivate knowledge of my own. they pretend not to know, what is ex- ſure, 

Beſides — the intfractions already tremely flagrant to every one; and the pi 

wave of the peace, muſt inevitably even carry on the farce ſo far doubt 

impreſs us with the ſame perſuaſion. as to extol the faith and pacific re- cumtt 

J will not abſolutely inſiſt on their ſolutions of their new embraced friends, would 

building a fort upon St. Pierre, be- Was this all, and did our leading procu: 

cauſe that circumſtance is not yet in- great men, nevertheleſs act a becoming tor th 

- Giſputably aſcertained ; but their petu- part on this occaſion —were they ta. Fro 

fant carriage on the ifland of New- king every guarded meaſure * to coun- it? Ir 

foundland ; their negligence—tfhall I ter-a& the atteinpts of the enemy, two £ 

call it refuſal ? — with reſpect to the however unneceſſary they might ſeem moſt a 
demolition of Dunkirk ; and their non- to believe iti ſhould not have troubled many, 
ebſervance of the appointed regulations the tribunal of the public with com- late W 

| felative to thoſe places of the ſeas and plaints, on account of mere compli- ons itſe 
5 Eulph of St. Lawrence, where they ments paſſing between the miniſter; therlar 
F are permitted to fiſh; imply, in the of London and the miniiters of Paris: | Were te 
4 cleareſt manner, that war is their ul- but when I conſider the inactivity of | dent D 
. tüimate aim, a3 ſoon as they have re- our adiminiſtration, at à time when the | to) wo 
5 Plepiſhed their coffers, and repaired molt vigorous movements are requiſite WI * great 
of their marine. 'The preſent exhauſted for the preſervation of our national in- that wi 
4 ſtate of their finances and ſhattered tereſt; I cannot, I muſt not, be ſilent. the Fri 
14 Condition of their ſhipping may influ- The honour of England commands me have ſu 
4 ence them to declarations the moſt to rouſe our ſtateſrgen from their able to 
1 friendly and pacific, but theſe circum- ſupineneſs, or worſe ; and to point | and ad 
1 ſtances leave us no room to doubt of ont thoſe blunders which threaten the the 
i their true deſigns. Our miniſters can- quiet of the kingdom, it proper reme- con 
1 not deny theſe iaQs; nor can we be dies are not ſpeedily apped. borts ! 

1 miftakea in the conclufions drawn In order to know What is fit to be en. 

F from tuch open acts of hoſlility. done, we need only to reflect, that WM On t. 
{ Again —— the behaviour of the neither the French nor the Durch | "rely 
a. French to their allies, the Swedes and could carry any thing of conſequence . mitte 
1 Danes, is a corroborating indication of into execution, if the ports of lie- Polk, b 
1 the fame hoſtile purpoſes. We can- land were ſhut to them. If the Dutch WI any of 
= pot ſuppoſe that they have paid off ſquadron that failed to the Eaſt Indies have be 
gl their deficient ſubſidies from motives had not been victualled from Ireland Wi 7 ducc 
4 equity, or that they have entered thoſe ſhips had ſtill been in the harbouts Ucetully 
ky Wo treſh engagements to be ſup- of Holland. If the F rench merchants WI #2 ur 
* Feg with ſhips of war from any af- were not enabled to provide ſea ſtores cad of 
} s for peace; any more than we from ireland, their commerce, their tilh- en the 
9 can believe that the propoſed reinſta- ing, and their home manufactures (ot WI *7e, or 
a don of the edict of Nantz, in favour great quantities of Irith provitions are Wl *"9n1es, 
! their hugonot ſubjects, is owing lent up they rivers to the interior parts e «tt 
4 ko Principles merely chriſtian. No of France) would be greatly at a ſtand. = - darcu 
3 P : 5 | 85 Ther ot 
1 TY ar — bier, 
4 * The North Briton's randour ww3ll nat ſuffer him to omit giving due praiſe lo ſone KS hes 
1 of the membersof the adminiſiration tor one act, of this fort, of the moſt important cou. dasnan: 
1 ſequence to the nation. He means the preſent progreſſion of the firſt lord of the admirul) alt, to 
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1764. 
Their politics would then run in ano- 
ther channel. In that caſe, their ut- 
moſt endeavours would be em-loyed, 
in the providing of food for their ſub- 


jects. Neceſſity would dictate this mea- 


ſure, and little room could be left for 
the purſuit of other ſchemes ; for it is 
doubtful, whether, in the preſent cir- 


cumſtances of Europe, all their power 


would have been ſufficient to have 
procured a tolerable ſhare of ſubſiſtance 
tor their peopie. 

From whence could they have had 
it? In Switzerland and Sicily, thoſe 
two great granaries of Europe, the 
moſt affecting diſtreſs prevails : Ger- 
many, the exhauſted theatre of the 


late war, is in want of ample proviſi- 


ons itſelf : and as to the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, if the neceſſaries of life 
were to be purchaſed there, the provi- 


dent Dutch (from their vicinity there- 
to) would never have fetched them, at 


a greater expence as far as Ireland. So 
that we may ceadily pronounce, that 
the French and Dutch could ſcarcely 
have ſubſiſted, and much leſs have been 
able to build and victual their fleets, 
and adyance their trade and opulence 
n the manner they have done ſince 
the concluſion of the war) if the Iriſh 
ports had been timely ſhut againſt 
them. | | 

On the other hand, we may be abſo- 
'utecly certain; that if we had not 
permitted them to feed on the beef, 


polk, butter, and flour of Ireland, 


nan v ot their induſtrious ſubjects would 
bare been obliged to have fled to us 
or fuccour; whom we might have 
uctully employed in peopling our al- 
0% uninhabited cetfions. But in- 
dead of purfuing ſuch wiſe meaſures, 
rn thoſe toretgners who did come 
re, on purpsle to ſettle in our new 
dlonies, were ſhamefully denied a paſ- 
de at the publick expence; by which 
dadarous piece of tupolicy, we not 
an oſt to many ſubjects (and their 
t0erity) for ever, but the unhappy 
Victcnes were reduced to the mott 
dan ate of necetlity ; and forced, 
alt, to ſhelter themſelves under the 
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more humane protection of the Ruſſi⸗ 
ans. Thus, our affairs are conducted 
at home, and thus, our territories are 
neglected abroad! a noble opportunity 
of enervating, perhaps totally fappret= 
ſing, the ſchemes of our enemies, is 


- overlooked, and the population of out 


colonies regarded as a matter of he 
concern. f 

It the war had continued till now, it 
is manifeſt, the preſent circumſtances 
of Europe would have compelled ouf 
enemies to have accepted of any peacez 
or ſuch a peace, as we ſhould have 
thought proper to diftate; though our 
arms had been leſs profperous thefi 
uſual: but when we reflect on the 
truly low condition; to which ouf 
enemies were reduced when peace took 
place, the great probabilities then ifi 
our favour, and the many ſubſequent 


incidents which ſet in a full point of 


view the incongruity of the Scottiſh 
meaſures at that fatal period; lan= 
guage will be ever too weak, to ex- 
preſs the genuine ſentiments of Etighſhs 
men, on that mglorious event. Tg 
truckle to the court of Verſailles in fuck 
a ſituation; to reſtore to France and 
Spain thoſe conqueſts that would have 
ſpeedily indemnified us in the expen= 
ces of the war, and have been the 


ſtrongeſt pledges for their good behs= 


viour for the time to come; are ot= 

currences that will aſtoniſh poſterity, 

and puzzle all futurity! | 8 
But that economy which perſwaded 


the late inadequate treaty, ftill conti-⸗ 


nues to perſecute the nation, and ad- 
vite feeble meaſures; when vigorous 
courtes are abſolutely, neceſſary, fof 
the preſervation of our reputation, im⸗ 
portance and independency. The wat 


was not to be carried on, becauſe 6f 


the expences attendant upon military 
operations, even though it was more 
than apparent, that we had it in our 
power to make our enemies reimburſe 


us. And for the fame reaſon, we 


muſt not only ſuffer the infractions of 
the peace to pals without effectual re- 
monttrances; but we muſt allo feed 
thole powers that are WR their 

en, words 
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ſwords to ſheath them in our bowels! 
is this conſonant to the native ſpirit of 
this nation? doth ſuch conduct be- 
come an intrepid and victorious peo- 

e? or is ſuch behaviour conſiſtent 


with the rules of ſelf-detence ? 


Now 1s the undoubted moment to 
curb the French in a becoming man- 
ner; and not ſupinely wait till having 
ſtrengthened themſelves by new alli- 


ances and farther ſupplies of Swediſh 
fleets, 


and Daniſh ſquadrons, they 
make the attack when we are unpre- 
pared to receive them. As for the 
Dutch, there are no ſtipulations necel- 
ſary between France and the ſtates; 
for, the whole tenour of their conduct 
aſſures us, that all the naval force of 


Holland is at the ſervice of the French 


king, when he ſhall pleaſe to demand 
it. If we are now afraid to remon— 
ſtrate againſt the notorious proceed- 


ings of the French, it is plain, that 


we muſt, hereafter, preſerve a more 


reſpectful filence, leſt we ſhould of- 


fend a greatly ſtrengthened enemy. 
Though by means of the affiſtance 


which France draws from the provifi- 
ons of Ireland, ſhe ſhall be able to 
underſell us at all foreign markets, and 
deprive us of the Spaniſh and Turkiſh 


trades, yet, according to the preſent 
ſyſtem of politicks, we muſt ſtill 


go on to provide for her, with the a- 


bundant produce of that fruitful 
ifland! We uuſt, alto, ſubmit to her 


yarious infractions of the late treaty, 


and allow her, without any complaint, 
to proceed to more violations of public 
faith, and all this, to aſliſt the opera- 
tion of the Scottiſh plan of economy. 
But it is to be hoped that the whole 
nation will, one day, lock on this de- 
Iuſive ſcheme of economy in its true 


| 6 25 and plainly lee, that ſuch plans 
0 


trugality in the miniſters ot the 
crown, mult be equally pernicious to 
the kingdom, in tine of peace, and time 
of war. In war 1t checks our martial 
ardour, and, in the end, ſurrenders 
to a beaten enemy the glorious fruits 
of danger. In peace, it thametully 
Euts up with intults, fupprefies re- 


he North Briton. 


June 


monſtrances, and threatens the exif. 
ſtence of freedom itſelf. | 
The eftablithment of our rights ang 


privileges was effected by the prudent 


uſe which our forefathers mace of 
the neceſſities of the crown. Thok 
neceſſities always kept the miniſtry de- 
pendant on the people, and gave birth 
to every conceſſion in the behalf of 
Hberty; but if the preſent train ot œco- 
nomy is allowed to proceed, it is de- 
monitrable that the adnnniftration wil 


ſoon become poſſeſſed of the principal | 


part of the caſh of the kingdom; the 
conſequences of which event may be 
eaſily ſeen. Here, however, let we 
remark, that I am not ſpeaking of that 
mean-fpirited frugatity which may be 
adopted in a kitchen, or obſerved in 
the eſtabliſhment of an houſhold: 


| Theſe are ſavings of a too pitiful ra- 


ture, to make any conſideration in a 
national concern! no; the economy | 


mean, is, that kind of management, | 


wherein the honour and intereſt of the 
nation ſuffer, and not the dignity of the 
Wherein the neceſſary mea- 


ſures of government are omitted on a | 
pretence of ſaving the expence to the | 


kingdom; but, in fact, to throw a de- 
gree of wealth into the hands oj a 


miniſter, as hazardous as it is uncon- 
ſtitutional. | | | 
The dangers to liberty reſulting | 
from an accumulating exchequer, at a 
time when a general election is not ata 


very diſtant period, are fo extremeh 


apparent, that it is almoſt needleſs to | 
inſiſt upon them. Such a treaſure, 1. 


is plain, may be made uſe of, by 4 


corrupt adminiſtration, for the wor: ol 
corrupting purpoſes: for the influenc- 


ing of counties, purchaſing of bo- 


roughs, and bribing the elected: 10] 


that though a houſe of commons was 
originally inſtituted to be the guats 


ans of Engliſ freedom, yet ſome fu- 


ture one ma become the deftrovers et 


that liberty they were choſen to main 
tain. Beſides, if the miniſters ot the 
CIOWN, who have the power of the 
ſword, were once poſſeſſed of a fund 
ſufficient to keep the army togethef 
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1764. The North Briton. i 1 


what occaſion would they then have 
for parliaments at all? in whatever 


lignt, therefore, we view the reign- 


ing economical ſcheme, we find it as 
dangerous to our conſtitution in tinie 
of peace, as ruinous to our great na- 
tional intereſts in time of war. The 
only riches of the crown ought to lay 
in the love of the people: it has oc- 
caſion for no other purſe : and J will 
venture to affirm, that every honeſt 
miniſter will find it large enough, and 


always ready to be opened, when the 


honour and welfare of the kingdo 
call for its contents. | 


er 


The Noxtn n Ne 101. 
Saturday, June 9. 1764. 


« Jt is a great Eaſe to a periodical 
Writer, as well as a great Advan- 
tage to his Readers, that he is ſo fre- 
quently favoured with the Correſpon- 


dence of the Ingenious and the Learn- 


LE” SPECTATOR. 


T VT AVING, in conſequence of my 
application to the public for 
that purpoſe, received ſeveral letters 
ſince thoſe inſerted in N® 99, I have 
elected the following for the paper of 
to-day. | | | | 


To the NORTH BRITOx. 


SIN, | e 
N ſome former reign there appear- 
ed, in print, a piece which made a 

very great noiſe at that time; con- 
taining the advice of Santone Hizrevi, 
o Orcanes the ſecond, king of the 
Turks; tranſlated from an eaſtern ma- 
nutcript. If you approve of the fol- 


lowing little extract, pray give it to 


jour readers. 


I am, Mr. North Briton, 
Yours; &c; | 
PHILO-REGIS. 


O king, live for ever! deſpiſe 
zot the advice of the humble, nor 
link any too contemptible to do thee 
June, 1764. 8 


hurt; for the wren may frighten the 
ſteed that the king rideth on: the 
cackling of geeſe once ſaved a mighty 
ſtate. 1 | f | 
Give not utterance to thine an- 
ger; but when thy foul is vexed, even 
unto rage, retire to. thy chamber and 
meditate; for, wilt thou force wiſe 
men from thy preſence; or wilt thou 
ſuffer the fool to boaſt, that he has 
ſeen the king 1n wrath. 5 
he not provoked to puniſh offen- 
ces againſt thine own perſon; for that 
will betray revenge beneath the great- 
neſs of majefty. Wa 
_ © Offences againſt thy laws, let 
thy laws puniſh: but pronounce not 
thou the ſentence; nor ſay unto the 
Judges, do thus. 15 
If the mighty men of thy king- 
dom, by the ſtrength of thy power, 
oppreſs thy people, let their palaces 
be raſed, their families humbled, and 
their carcaſſes placed upon the high- 
eſt pine trees in thy foreſts, as a prey 


to the birds of the air—for they have 


diſhonoured the king in the fight of 
the people. 1 

Lend not thine ear only to the 
voice of one counſellor; for fo ſhall 


another man be honoured in the king's 


houſe, more than the king himſelf. 


'Then, though ſeated on thy throne, 
in the midſt of thy guards, thou wilt 


be a priſoner; for who will dare to 


| (pres againſt the man whom the king 
o favoreth. Thou wilt be a ſtranger 


to what paſſeth under thine own roof: 
who, then, ſhall guard thy realms afar 
off? thus will the character of thy 
wiſdom be leſſened throughout the 


land; and, moreover, thou may'ſt, by 


one man, be betrayed into the hands of 
thy moſt mortal foe. 


Caſt off thy royal robes, and ſe- 


o 


cretly viſit the remote corners of th 
great city; there wilt thou hear th 
government ſpoken freely of, and the 

names of thy counſellors talked over. 
The officers of the king's houſ- 
hold are mighty men; but the people 
are his ſtrong pillars.” 4 
„ To 
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To the NoxTH BRITOx. 
STR, 
FF the gazette of Saturday laſt I 


perceive that an © anſwer of the 


33 aſſembly of the church of 


cotland, to his majeſty's moſt graci- 


ous letter, has been preſented to his 


majeſty by the earl of Sandwich.” — 
In conſequence of his office, it was the 


duty of his lordſhip to preſent this 


letter to the king; but as duty fo ſel- 
dom goes hand in hand with inclinati- 
on, it muſt give the moſt fenſi- 


ble ſatisfaction to every friend to re- 


ligion, that, on this occaſion, they 
were, indubitably, conjoined in one. 
Piety, Mr. North Briton, is now be- 


come another word for Sandwich; in 


the ſame light, fir, as whiggiſm, hu- 
mility, and impartiality are now ſyno- 
nimous with Bute. The patriotiſm, 
the humility, the impartiality of the 
one, are as extraordinary, as the pie- 


ty of the other. "Theſe noble lords are, 


therefore, the only proper perſons to 
convey the genuine ſentiments of the 


Scots: for, the anti-jacobitiſm, the 
the unbiaſſedneſs of the 
Scottiſh nation, may be plainly ſeen 
in the earl of Bute; the ſincerity, the 


meeknels, 


fervour of their 9, 5eh principles, in 
the earl of Sandwich. 


hut to the anſwer itfelf—I mean a 
ſingle paragraph only, of this ſtiff- 
ſtarched, profeſſional piece of zeal, 


for God and the king. © It muſt be 
our delight, as it is our duty, (fay the 
general aſſembly) © to love and obe 

a king, under whoſe wiſe and truly 


pate:nal adminiſtration, our liberties 
are ſecure; unleſs they ſhall be endan- 
gered by licentiouſneſs in the ſubjects 


themſelves; a ſpirit which we heartil 


deteſt; as aſſuming the falſe ſem- 


blance of liberty, that it may moſt ef- 


fectually undermine it.” Did you, 
Mr. North Briton, ever read a more 
inſolent innuendo? as it is their duty, fo 
it is their delight, to love and obey a 


king under whoſe adminiitration their 


liberties are ſecure :—unteſs thoſe li- 
berties ſhall be endangered by licenti- 
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ſelf a military man, and was initiated 


June, 
ouineſs in the ſubjects! In the name of 
loyalty, fir, whole ſubjects are the ge. 
necal aſſembly, that they ſhould be in 
fearful apprehenſion of a loſs of their 
liberties, through the licentiouſneſs of 
the ſubjects of George the third ? in 
what part of his majeſty's fubje&s have 
theſe arrogant Scotchmen diſcovered 
that ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, which they 
ſo heartily deteſt, as affuming the 
falſe ſemblance of liberty, the more 
effectually to undermine it? it is plain, 
from the premiſes, that they do not 
mean themſelves; and their inſidious 
endeavours to throw that treaſonable 
ſuſpicion on the reſt (or even any) of 
his majeſty's ſubjects, as the inſinuati- 
on has not the leaſt foundation in 
truth, is a piece of Scottith behaviour, 
which I wonder any Engliſhman would 
take upon him to preſent; as much 
as that it ſhould pals unrebuked, by 
his colleagues in the miniſtry, after it 
had been preſented. Pray, Sir, print 
this in your next, and call upon the 
firmeſt friends of the Scots, to recon- 
cile this a& to truth and juſtice, if 
they poſlibly can. 


Red Lion Square, 1 am, Yours, &c. 
June 5th. An Engliſhman. 


To the NORTH BrirTtoOx. 


SIR, 5 
N the ſeveral papers of Friday and 
Saturday laſt, I obſerved a remon- 
ſtrance, which had been given in to 
the directors of the Eait India compa- 
ny, againft ſome late proceedings ol 
theirs; that veſt, as the two remon- 
ſtrants affirm, ſo great a. power in the 
military officers of the company, that 
their aſcendancy over their civil of- 
cers, is thereby too ſtrongly eſtabliſu- 

ed. | es 
I own, fir, I was aftoniſhed at this 
incident! not, indeed, at the matter 
contained in this remonſtrance, (tor it 
is founded in tiuth, and executed 
with ſome degree of ſpitcit) but to 
find the name of George Johnſtone at 
the head of it! Mr. Johnftone is him: 


into 


ine, I 764. 


ne of into military employments from the 
e ge. moſt early part of his life; yet nothing 
de in is more certain than, that he is pro- 
their moted to an “ afcendency” in the 
ls of council of Weſt Florida, by being no- 
fn minated governor of that ceded pro- 
have vince. 


rered | If it is an imprudent meaſure in the 


they | Faſt India directors, to beſtow high 
the civil powers upon their military ſer- 
more vants, it muſt be equally impolitic to 
lain, - approve of fimilar arrangements in 


not our national affairs; from whence 
dious this conſequence is unavoidable, that 
nable it was Improper in any miniſter to ad- 
2 of viſe the nomination of captain John- 
uatl- | ſtone to the government of one of our 
n in colonies in America. 

our, A great part of the memorial before 
vould us, is built on this principle, that the 
nuch military part of the adminiſtration of 
l, by Bengal ought to be ſubordinate to the 
ter it civil government of that ſettlement ; 
print and that, for this reaſon, the-“ aſcen- 
n the | dancy” of military officers over the ci- 
con- vi! is not t be tolerated by any means. 
ce, if Ihe propriety of ſubjecting the milita- 


ty to civil officers is allowed by every 
Kc. friend to liberty; but, Mr. North Bri- 
ton, if this regulation is proper to be 
obſerved in Bengal, it is equally juſt, 
that the civil officers ſhould have the 
pre-eminence of the military, alſo, in 
both the Floridas, and the reſt of our 
American colonies. The reverſe of 
N this, — the adviſal of ſuch incongruous 
m appointments was the very meaſure 
mpa- you have ſo often condemned in that 
gs 0! incapable miniſter, the earl of Bute. 

ON” In N 69 of your paper you fay, 
n the Military merit is a juſt title to mili- 
| that tary preferments; but ſhould never be 
| ons conſidered as a recommendation to 
bliſh-. civil employments. The Romans, it 
is true, (you obſerve) parcelled out 
the rule of their conquered provinces, 
amongſt their conquering comman- 


man. 
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retain their liberties after they had 


:copted ſuch impolitical mealures ? 
ror my own particular part (you go 
on] it gives me no little concern when 
| hear of military Engliſhmen being 


- The North Briton: : 


ders; but how longs did the Romans 


appointed to governments that are un- 
doubtedly civil. employments in their 
nature! and much more, when they 
are given to military Scotchmen.” — 
When I found governor Johnſtone's 
remonſtrance, proceeding 1n the ſame 
manner againſt military tuperiority in 
theſe caſes, I could not reſtrain myſelf 
from congratulating you on ſo valuable 
a Convert ; but in order to diminiſh, as 
much as poſſible, the importance of 
your proſelyte, I am afraid your own 
words will be retorted on you: for, if 
I miſtake not, in your North Briton 
Extraordinary, you affirmed, that that 
gentleman was himſelf © the greateſt 


ſatire on the Scottiſh adminiſtration ;” 


ſo it is probable, it will now be faid, 
that the governor lives equally a ſatire 
on himſelf; and that (greatly ſoever 


as Mr. Johnſtone may be an exception 


to this rule) few fatires are of any 
other conſequence, than to delineate 


the turpitude oi human nature in ge- 


neral. 
But be the'e things as they may, 


you have the governor's ow coaretiicn 


of the impropriety of his appointinent 
to a government abroad; uniets, in- 
deed, he ſhould attempt to prove that 


a captain of a man of war is not a mi- 


litary officer. However, if he adds 


this extraordinary aſſertion, to his ex- 
traordinary conduct ſince his appoint- 


ment to the government of Weſt Flo- 


rida, he will, probably, chance again 
to entertain the public, as much as he 
has already been pleaſed to divert them 
on ſome ſimilar occaſions. For, all 


wankind, whether outs or ins, will 


frankly acknowledge, that our fleet is 
nothing leſs than a naval army: and 
the lawyers will readily undertake to 
prove, that a captain of a man of war 
is a ſoldier; for the very plain reaſon, 
© becauſe he is liable to be tried by a 
court martial.“ | | 


The governor is, alſo, an evidence, 


as ſtrong as can be exhibited, that 
« words and actions“ are far from be- 
ing the ſame things. He had no oc- 
caſion to have recourſe to the conduct 
of lord Clive, or that of any one elle, 
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To the NoxrH BRITON. 


81IR. | 

1 N the gazette of Saturday laſt I 
K perceive that an *© anſwer of the 
eneral aſſembly of the church of 
Roland, to his majeſty's moſt graci- 


. ous letter, has been preſented to his 


majeſty by the earl of Sandwich.” — 
In conſequence of his office, it was the 


duty of his lordſhip” to preſent this 


letter to the king; but as duty fo ſel- 


dom goes hand in hand with inclinati- 


on, it muſt give the moſt ſenſi- 


ble ſatisfaction to every friend to re- 


ligion, that, on this occaſion, they 
were, indubitably, conjoined in one. 


Piety, Mr. North Briton, is now be- 


come another word for Sandwich; in 
the ſame light, ſir, as whiggiſm, hu- 
mility, and impartiality are now ſyno- 
nimous with Bute. The patriotiſm, 
the humility, the impartiality of the 
one, are as extraordinary, as the pie- 
ty of the other. Theſe noble lords are, 


therefore, the only proper perſons to 


convey the genuine ſentiments of the 
Scots: for, the anti- jacobitiſm, the 


meekneſs, the unhiaſſedneſs of the 


Scottiſh nation, may be plainly ſeen 
in the earl of Bute; the ſincerity, the 
fervour of their religious principles, in 
the earl of Sandwich. . 


But to the anſwer itſelf—I mean "ol 
ſingle paragraph only, of this ſtiff- 
ſtarched, profeſſional piece of zeal, 


for God and the king. © It muſt be 
our delight, as it is our duty, (ſay the 


general aſſembly) © to love and obey 


a king, under whoſe wiſe and truly 


pate:nal adminiſtration, our liberties 
are ſecure; unleſs they ſhall be endan- 


gered by licentiouſneſs in the ſubjects 
themſelves; a fpirit which we heartily 


deteſt; as afſuming the falſe ſem- 


blance of liberty, that it may moſt ef- 
fectually undermine it.“ 


Did you, 


Mr. North Briton, ever read a more. 
infolent innuendo? as it is their duty, fo 
it is their delight, to love and obey a 
king under whoſe adminiitration their 
liberties are ſecure: —unteſs thoſe li- 
berties ſhall be endangered by licenti- 


The North Briton. 


EY June, 
ouineſs in the ſubjects! In the name of 
loyalty, fir, whoſe ſubjects are the ge. 
necal aſſembly, that they ſhould be in 
fearful apprehenſion of a loſs of their 
liberties, through the licentiouſneſs of 
the ſubjects of George the third? in 
what part of his majeſty's ſubjects have 
theſe arrogant Scotchmen diſcovered 
that ſpirit of licentiouſneſs, which they 
ſo heartily deteſt, as affuming the 
falſe ſemblance of liberty, the more 
effectually to undermine it? it is plain, 
from the premiſes, that they do not 
mean themſelves; and their infidious 
endeavours to throw that treaſonable 
ſuſpicion on the reſt (or even any) of 
his majeſty's ſubjects, as the infinuati- 
on has not the leaſt foundation in 
truth, 1s a piece of Scottiſh behaviour, 
which I wonder any Engliſhman would 
take upon him to preſent; as much 
as that it ſhould paſs unrebuked, by 


his colleagues in the miniſtry, after it 
had been preſented. Pray, Sir, print 


this in your next, and call upon the 
firmeſt friends of the Scots, to recon- 
cile this act to truth and juſtice, if 
they poſſibly can. elle: 
Red Lion Square, I am, Yours, &c. 
June 5th. 


To the NoRTRH BRITOx. 
8 FR; | 


IN the ſeveral papers of Friday and 


Saturday laſt, I obſerved a remon- 
ſtrance, which had been given in to 


the directors of the Eaſt India compa- 


ny, againſt ſome late proceedings of 
theirs; that veſt, as the two remon- 
ſtrants affirm, ſo great a, power in the 
military officers of the company, that 
their aſcendancy over their civil off 
cers, is thereby too ſtrongly eſtabliſh- 
$8; | Rn 

I own, fir, I was aftoniſhed at this 
incident! not, indeed, at the matter 
contained in this remonſtrance, (for it 
is founded in truth, and executed 
with ſome degree of ſpitit) but to 
find the name of George Johnſtone at 
the head of it! Mr. Johnftone is him- 
ſelf a military man, and was initiated 


An Engliſhman. 
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into military employments from the 


moſt early part of his lite ; yet nothing 


is more certain than, that he 1s pro- 
moted to an “ afcendency” in the 
council of Weſt Florida, by being no- 
minated governor of that ceded pro- 
vince... | 

If it is an imprudent meaſure in the 
Eaſt India directors, to beſtow high 
civil powers upon their military ſer- 
vants, 1t muſt be equally impolitic to 
approve of fimilar arrangements in 
our national affairs; from whence 
this conſequence is unavoidable, that 
it was improper in any miniſter to ad- 
viſe the nomination of captain John- 
ſtone to the government of one of our 
colonies in America. 

A great part of the memorial before 
us, is built on this principle, that the 
military part of the adminiſtration of 
Bengal ought to be ſubordinate to the 


civil government of that ſettlement ; 


anc that, for this reaſon, the-“ aſcen- 
dancy” of military officers over the ci- 


vil is not to be tolerated by any means, 


The propriety of ſubjecting the milita- 
ry to Civil officers is allowed by every 
friend to liberty; but, Mr. North Bri- 
ton, if this regulation 1s proper to be 
obſerved in Bengal, it 1s equally juſt, 
that the civil officers ſhould have the 
pre-eminence of the military, alſo, in 
both the Floridas, and the reſt of our 
American colonies. The reverſe of 
this, —the adviſal of fuch incongruous 
appointments—was the very meaſure 
you have fo often condemned in that 
incapable miniſter, the earl of Bute. 

In Ne 69 of your paper you fay, 
Military merit is a juſt title to mili- 
tary preferments; but ſhould never be 
conſidered as a recommendation to 
civil employments. The Romans, it 
is true, (you obſerve) parcelled out 


the rule of their conquered provinces, 


amongſt their conquering comman- 


ders; but how long did the Romans 


retain their liberties after they had 
adopted ſuch impolitical meaſures ? 
For my own particular part (you go 
on) it gives me no little concern when 

hear of military Engliſhmen being 


- The North Briton; a 


appointed to governments that are un- 


doubtedly civil employments in their 
nature! and much more, when they 
are given to military Scotchmen.” — 
When I found governor Johnſtone's 
remonſtrance, proceeding 1n the ſame 
manner againſt military tuperiority in 


theſe caſes, I could not reſtrain myſelf 


from congratulating you on ſo valuable 
a convert ; but in order to diminiſh, as 


much as poſſible, the importance of 


your proſelyte, I am afraid your own 


words will be retorted on you: for, if 


I miſtake not, in your North Briton 
Extraordinary, you affirmed, that that 
gentleman was himſelf © the greateſt 
ſatire on the Scottiſh adminiſtration ;” 
ſo it is probable, it will now be faid, 
that the governor lives equally a ſatire 
on himſelf; and that (greatly ſoever 
as Mr. Johnſtone may be an exception 
to this rule) few fatires are of any 
other conſequence, than to delineate 
the turpitude oi human nature in ge- 
neral. 5 ; 

But be theſe things as they may, 
you have the governor's o conretiion 
of the impropriety of his appointment 
to a government abroad; unlsts, in- 
deed, he ſhould attempt to prove that 


a captain of a man of war is not a mi- 
However, if he adds 


litary officer. 
this extraordinary aſſertion, to his ex- 


traordinary conduct ſince his appoint- 


ment to the government of Welt Flo- 
rida, he will, probably, chance again 


to entertain the public, as much as he 
has already been pleaſed to divert them 


on ſome ſimilar occaſions. For, all 


wankind, whether outs or ins, will 
frankly acknowledge, that our fleet is 


nothing leſs than a naval army: and 
the lawyers will readily undertake to 
prove, that a captain of a man of war 
is a ſoldier ; for the very plain reaſon, 
© becauſe he is liable to be tried by a 
court martial.” 
The governor is, alſo, an evidence, 
as ſtrong as can be exhibited, that 


« words and actions” are far from be- 


ing the ſame things. He had no oc- 
caſion to have recourle to the conduct 
of lord Clive, or that of any one elle, 
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for the proof of an axiom ſo very cer- 
tain He might have found it in him- 
ſelf. For, although he has given us 
to underſtand, in words, the impro- 
priety of delegating to the military an 
aſcendancy over the civil, yet he has, 
nevertheleſs, accepted, and qualihed 
himſelf to enter upon, the civil em- 
ployment to which (agreeable to his 
"own ſenſe) he was ſo abſurdly and im- 
prudently appointed. But, perhaps, he 


- may fay, that the ſtrength of your ar- 


Ment and the reflection of his own 
eart, have convinced him of the 1m- 


propriety of the nowination ; and, 


that finding the adminiſtration of mi- 
litary powers over civil officers, incon- 
ſiſtent with his political creed, he is 
now determined not to enter upon his 
government. Tf this ſhould be really 
the fact, what a pity is it that Mr. 
Johnſtone is not in poſſeſſion of that 
favour which enables the earl of Bute 
to diſpoſe of theſe preferments ! For, 
in that caſe, we ſhould ſpeedily ſee the 
two Floridas, the iſlands, and Cana- 
da, in the hands of civil governors— 
unleſs, indeed, ſo high an advance- 


ment induced him once more, to 


change his ſentiments; which is by no 


means impoſſible, in one that has al- 


ready veer'd about with different 
winds. 9 

Self conſiſtency, Mr. North Briton, 
confers a real dignity on every man who 
is ſo happy as to poſſeſs ſuch a valu- 
able qualification; but a weather- cock 
like conduct, proclaims an inſtability 


of temper, not implicitly to be de- 


pended upon. wy, | 
am, Sir, 5 

Henrietta ſtreet, Your conſtant Reader, 
Tune 8th, : J. B—. 


8 


The Nor BRIT Ox, Ne 102. 
Saturday, June 16, 1704. 
„ (ich damning Proofs p? 


OWE. 


B EING invited by a gentleman, 


in Parliament Street, to comme- 


The North Briton. 


June, 
morate his majeſty's birth day on 
Monday ſevennight, I attended for 
that loyal purpoſe. Dinner being 
over; the King, Queen, duke of 
Cumberland, the reſt of the royal fa- 
mily, the dukes of Newcaſtle, De- 


vonſhire, Grafton, &c. Mr. Pitt, earl 


Temple, lord chief juſtice Pratt, Mr. 
Wilkes, and other public ſpirited 


toaſts being given; and the ladies 


withdrawn; the ſubject of converſa- 


tion preſently turned upon politics. 


In the courſe of the debate, a Scotch 
gentleman took upon him to affirm, 
« that virulent ſoever as Engliſhmen 


 clamoured againſt the earl of Bute in 


reſpe& to his behaviour in South Bri- 
tain, yet neither his lordſhip, nor his 
ſucceſſors in the miniſtry, had been 
guilty of any flagrant partiality towards 
the Scots in North Britain.” As eve- 
ry other party at the table was born 
on this ſide the Tweed, the ſubtle 
Scotchman naturally ſuppoſed that he 
had ſtarted a point in favor of the 


Scottiſh adminiſtration which could 


not be very eaſily denied. Fully poſ- 
ſeſſed with the certainty of this ad- 
vantage, the effects of his imagined 


triumph were breaking forth in every 
feature, when a perſon, on the oppo- 


ſite ſide, very coolly returned, * Sir, 
if you, and the gentlemen preſent, will 
give me a few minutes attention, I 
will endeavour to anſwer this aſſertion, 
as ſuccinctly as poſſible, by facts.“ A 
bow of aſſent being given by the com- 
pany, he proceeded thus: “ A pri- 
vate affair called me into Scotland in 
April 1763; where being detained, 
by an unlucky occurrence ſomewhat 
longer than I expected, and having 
ſome leiſure hours on niy hand, I 
made it my particular buſineſs to ac- 
quaint myſelf, as much as I was able, 


with the proceedings of the Scottiſh | 
- miniſtry, in reſpect to the kingdom of 
Scotland itſelf; with the view alone 


of forming a more proper judgment, 
than I could otherwiſe have poſſibly 
done, of the merits and' demerits of 
the favourite miniſter, and his favou- 
rite ſucceſſors. Some, amongſt the 

many 
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1764. 
many, things, I gathered by this in- 
quiry, I will now relate to you; but 
you will be pleaſed to obſerve, that J 
mean to ſpeak of circumſtances as 
they ſtood a twelve-month ago: of 
what may have happened fince,” * as 
| nothing know, ſo I ſhall nothing ſay.” 
The firſt act of the Scottiſh miniſter 
(continued he) was to remoye Mr. 
Stamp Brookſbank from being ſecre- 
tary to the forfeited eſtates, and giving 


| him a penſion in England in lieu of it. 


| will leave it to you, fir, to judge 
(addreſſing himſelf to his opponent) 
if this penſion was granted through a 
regard to Mr. Brookſbank, or whe- 
ther it was not rather to make room 


was appointed to ſucceed him. Mr. 
Barclay's attachment to the Houſe of 


deed, (correcting his impetuoſity) “ his 
principles in that reſpect, are not alto- 
gether pertinent to the preſent point. 
[ ſhould tell you, too, that Mr. Brookſ- 


in Scotland, and that he was, likewiſe, 
removed from thence, to make a va- 
cancy for another. 


Scotſmen, in Scotland ! And what is 
an additional matter of complaint, 


(beſides the ſaddling the public with 


an extraordinary two hundred pounds 
per annum in a penſion) 1s, that Mr. 
Biookſbank was placed in Scotland, 
by the duke of Newcaſtle, and the 


jobs, as having no manner of connection 
with the country; as well as to keep 
a jealous eye over the much to be ſuſ- 
pected Scots, and to tranſmit an ac- 
count, from time to time, of what was 
tranſacting, and how they carried 


themſelves towards the government.“ 
Again During the war, there was 


only a brigade major in Scotland, ma- 
jor Farmer, an Engliſhman. This 


geptleman earneſtly and repeatedly ſo- 


noch to be adjutant general, with 
tie rank of lieutenant colonel (for the 
Guth of which ] appeal to lord Bar- 


The North Briton. 


the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
are two 
ſame ſcandalous partiality But it 
for a Scotchman, Mr. Barclay, who 
Hanover, was what the late duke of 
Argyle uſed to ſpeak of with—but, in- 
bank was allo ſecretary to the cuſtoms, 


Well, fir, here is 
one inſtance of notorious partiality to 
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rington, then ſecretary at war) but 
was refuſed: Vet, ſir, would you be- 
lieve it! no ſooner did the peace 
take place, but two Scotchmen, 
captains Skeen and Napier, were ap- 
pointed; the one, adjutant general, 
with the rank of colonel, and the 
other, deputy adjutant general with 
Here, 
my good poſitive fir, (he went on, 
ſomewhat warmed as he advanced) 
farther inftances of the 


will be needleſs to enumerate or com- 
ment on them all, as I paſs; I ſhall 


therefore proceed without farther in- 


terruption.— The office of ſollicitor to 
the cuſtoms in Scotland, a place ever 
ſince the union, till now held by an 
Engliſhman, was given to Mr. Char- 
tres, a Scotchman 3 gentleman of 
whom I ſhall only obſerve, that he 
has always been exceedingly diligent 
and friendly in the management of 
Mr. Id's elections. — Mr. Morris, 
a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms in Scot- 
land, was removed to England, and 


Mr. Clerck, a Scotchman, put in his 


place.— The three officers that com- 
manded Edinburgh caſtle, about three 
years ſince, were all of them Engliſh- 


men; the firſt vacancy that hap- 


pened, by the death of the lieutenant 
governor Coren, was filled by Wemys 
a Scotchman: The next, was by the 
fort-major (Whitmore) retiring, which 
was fupplied by Braden, another 


| Scotchman — On the death of general 
former miniſters, in order to prevent 


Bland, the earl of Loudon, as a re- 
ward tor his diſtinguiſhed ſervices 
in America and Portugal! -was ap- 
pointed to ſucceed him. Lady Ruth- 
ven, fitter to the earl of Bute, has 
got a penſion of four hundred pounds 
a year; and, it is confidently faid, 
poſſeſſes a farther three hundred, held 
in another name.—ſack Campbell, 
who married another ſiſter of his lord= 
ſhip, has been appointed a judge in 
Scotland.—Sir Robert Menzies, ano- 
ther brother-in-law, of the earl of 
Bute, by marrying another ſiſter of 
his lordſhip, has been made a gentle- 

man 
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man of the police in Scotland, worth 
four hundred pounds a year ; for the 
accompliſhment of which, and for no 
other reaſon that J could ever learn, 
a gentleman was abſolutely diſmiſſed 
from that employment! To this, 
though in reſpect to Scotland, a little 
foreign to the purpoſe, may be added, 
that a third fiFer married lieutenant, 
now captain Courtney; and he has 
got a place in Minorca, ſaid to be 
worth twelve hundred per annum. *— 

By this time the countenance of our 
peremptory Scotſman was ſo exceed- 
ingly © chop-fallen ” that our worthy 
hoſt could not refrain taking ſome de- 


gree of pity on his gueſt, by affuring 


the relater of theſe tranſactions, that 
the company were fully fatished, with- 


out any farther proofs, of the flagrant 


partiality of the dictator and his mi- 
nions as well in Scotland as in Eng- 
land; „and therefore,” ſays he, fill- 
ing a bumper, | 


& Here's wiſhing his majeſty a better 
: ſet of miniſters.” 

J ſhall conclude this paper, with 
the follewing letter which I received 


| aft week, but too late for publication. 


To the NoxTu Briton. 
20-4 R-: 


l following appeared in the 
| Gazetteer of Wedneſday lait. 
„ Whereas in a letter printed in this 


paper the 23d of April laſt, ſigned 


Antigallicus, it was mentioned “ that 


the Amphion frigate was fitting out 


at Breſt, to carry over an engineer and 
materials for ereCting a {mall fort on 


the iſland of St. Pierre ; the ſubſtance 
of which paragraph was taken from the 


other daily papers, who copied it from 


the foreign prints ; and his excellency 
the count de Guerchy, ambaſſador 
from the court of France, having by 


expreſs orders of his maſter, complain- f 
ed to his majeſty of the above paragraph, 


and defired that the fact might be con- 


tradicted in the public papers, as be- 
ing without foundation, and equally 


injurious to the two nations, and to 
the good faith with which the crown 
of France 1s determined to execute 
the articles of the laſt treaty ; — the 
above article 1s hereby publickly con- 
tradicted,” I will take upon me to 
aſſert, that this advertiſement is one of 


the moſt extraordinary productions we | 


have ſeen ; whether we confider the 
matter itſelf, or the manner in which 
it has been introduced to the world. 
If we reflect on the latter, we muſt 
naturally aſk, who is it contradiq; 
the paragraph in queſtion ?—let us ſce 
—* his excellency, the count de 
Guerchy, ambaſſador from the court 
of France, having by expreſs orders 
of his maſter, complained to his ma- 


jeſty of the above paragraph, and 


deſired that the fact might be contm- 


dicted the above article is hereby con- 


tradicted.* Contradicted! by whom! 


ls it ſigned by an Engliſh miniſter ? No, 


Is it lubſcribed by a French miniſter ? 


No. Ought the contradiction of an | 


article of ſuch importance, to be taken 


on the faith of an anonymous adverti- 


ſer? ſurely No. However, to wave all 
pretences for any future altercation, 


I will ſuppoſe the ſtory to be. actually 


a falſehood, and that the denial of its 
truth really does proceed from authori- 
ty; that is, from our preſent adui- 
niſtration. We have, therefore, now, 
only to comment on the matter it(elf, 
—to the point then.—The article 1s 
contradicted © as being without foun- 
dation, and equally injurious to the 
two nations, and the good faith with 
which the crown of France is deter- 
mined to execute the articles of the 
laſt treaty.” The miniſtry, Mr. North 
Briton, would be juſtly admired for 
their readineſs in giving immediate 
ſatisfaction to ſuch a reaſonable de- 
mand in the French, if it did not 
ſtrongly ſavor alſo, of a more carne 
endeavour to throw if poſſible, a de- 
zree of credit on the bungling peace, 
in which their great director had ſo 
diſtinguiſhed a ſhare. But in what 
light muſt we hold the preſent fry d 
minitters, for ſcandalouſly ſtooping d 
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monſieur and the thane, in publiſhing 
to the Engliſh nation, the good faith 
with which the crown of France is 
determined to execute the articles of 
the laſt treaty ?” the good faith of the 
crown of France! the good faith ! 
what a proftitution of the word ! do 
the miniſtry think we have not ears ? 
do they imagine we have not eyes? 
let me aſk them this plain queſtion ; 
s the demolition of Dunkirk, executed, 
in every reſpect and point, agreeable 
to the article on that head, in the lait 
treaty ? If it really 1s, I have done 
with cenſure ; I will be a moſt ſtrenu- 
ous advocate for the earl of Bute, and his 
Scottifed journeymen, to the utmoſt 


moment of my exiſtence ; but if it ab- 


ſolutely is not, what excuſe can the 
adminiſtration poſſibly find, for daring 
to inſult us with a falſe parade of the 


Anecdote of the late King of Spain. 


peace of the other. 


Spar 363 
good faith of France? — well, indeed, 
might they be aſhamed to ſet their 
hands to fuch a barefaced impoſition ! 


—are theſe the people fit to guide the 


helm of Britain? Oh truth, oh m 
country, how art thou diſhonoured.” 
| I am, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 


Temple, May 7. PUBLICUS. 


P. S. It may be worth obſerving, 
that on the 23d of April 1763, was 
publiſhed that number of the North 
Briton (45) which gave fo much um- 
brage to the French and Engliſh miniſ- 
try ; and that on the 23d of April 
1764, appeared that paragraph which 
has fo much injured the good faith of 
the one, and fo falſely libelled the 
Riſum teneatis 
amici? | 


Miſcellaneous Eſſaps. 


Anecdote of the late King of Spain, and 
⁊ yourg Gaſcoin Lady, 


HILIP V. the late king of Spain, 
being at Bourdeaux, and dining 

in public during his ſtay, people of all 
forts had an opportunity of ſeeing him. 
Among the reſt, there were ſeveral 


| ladies of good quality, and with them 


a young Gaſcoin lady, about eighteen 
vears of age, who drew near the king's 
table. She was well grown, of a ma- 
jeſtic lively countenance, exceeding 
neatly dreſſed ; and beſides all this, 
ſhe had ſomething charming in her air, 
which particularly diftinguiſhed her 


from all others of her ſex that were 


The 


about the young monarch. 
king, without any ceremony, took a 
Giſh of ſweet-meats and turned them 
into her apron. She received his ma- 
jeſty's pretent with ſurprizing modeſty; 
but could not forbear bluſhing, which 
Increaſed her charms, and made her 
achmired by all the ſpectators. The 
dung king ſmiled upon her, and fig- 
Md, by the many tender glances 


with which he beheld her, the im- 


Pteſſions that the had made upon his 


heart. „ 4 
As the fair-one could not without 


contuſion, bear her part in this ſcene, 


ſhe thought proper to. withdraw. His 
majeſty loſing the ſight of her, whiſ- 
pered to one of his pages, and bid him 
inform himſelf of the name and abode 
of this beauty. The repaſt being 
ended, the king retired into his 
cloſet, where he wrote a Billet-doux, 
and gave it to his page, to carry 
to the lady, who was ſo ſudden- 
ly become the object of his paſſion. 
The billet ran thus 
Love reigns in the hearts of kings, 
as well as in thoſe of their ſubjects: 
he knows no power ſuperior to his 
own, and the greateſt monarchs in the 
world glory in their ſubmiſſion to his 
empire. You may think it ſtrange, 
my dear, that I am affected with the 
charms of your perſon. I beg of you 
one hour's interview, wherein I may 
ſhew you the excels of my affection, 
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The king, in giving this billet to 


the page, gave him, at the fame time, 


a rich diamond, with orders to preſent 
it, in his name, with the billet, to 
the young lady. The truſty page 
punctually executed his majeſty's com- 
mands. The fair Gaſcoin read the 


| king's tender billet, and received his 


preſent. As ſhe was of a ſprightly 
genius, ſhe immediately ſent to his 


majeſty the following letter : 


DIRE, 


I] aſſure you, that if love reigns 
over the hearts of kings, as it does over 
thoſe of the leaſt ot their ſubjects ; vir- 
tue, conſtancy, and fidelity, reign al- 
fo among women of mean birth, as 
well as among queens. I return your 
majeſty my hearty thanks for the ten- 
der love that you have conceived of 


me, and yet more for the declaration 


that you have made, in the billet you 
have been pleaſed to give yourſelf the 


trouble of writing to me. Perhaps, 


reat prince, if I had been deſcended 
[ou the blood of queens and ſovereign 
princefſes, you would not have regard- 
ed me. 


Yromiſed marriage, I beg your ma- 
jeſty to diſpenſe with this interview 
which cannot be but fatal to my. vir- 
tue. . 

* Nevertheleſs, Sir, I will keep 


our fine diamond, as a precious token 


of the love which it has pleaſed ſo 


great a monarch to honour me with, 


at a time when I cannot anſwer him 


but with figbs and regrets.” 


— — — — 


Deſcription of the Clock and Clock-bouſe 
_ at Straſburg, in Germany. 


ls maſter-piece of art is placed 
1 againſt a wall, and conſiſts of 
nine parts, raiſed one above another. 
Eight of theſe are in the wall; the 


ninth, which is the moiſt wonderful, 


ſtands about three feet from the ground 
and wall. 
This is the celeſtial globe, perfe & 


third, of the moon, which runs her 


heavens; of the ſun and moon every 


the work on the wall. Here are two 


Sir, as J have already engaged 
my fidelity to a lover, to whom 1 have 


angels, one on the north fide, point- 


on the fouth fide, pointing what day 


| ſcribed. 


June, 
ly deſcribed. In it are three motion; . 
one of the whole globe, diſplaying the 
whole heavens, and moving about 
from W. to E. in twenty-four hours: 
the ſecond of the ſun, which com. 
pletes its courſe once every yey 
through the ſigns here deſcribed; the 


courle in twenty-eight days. Thus 
you may view, as if the heavens were 
in your hand, the motion of the whole 


minute of an hour, and of the riſing 
and ſetting of every ſtar. Among 
which ſtars, the ingenious artiſts Dall 
podius and Wolkinſtenius, the per- 


formers. of this work, are repte. 


ſented. | 

Theſe motions. are performed by 
works hidden in the body of a pelican, 
portraited under the globe. The pole 
is elevated to the degree of Stiaſburg, 
and noted by a fair ſtar made of braſs; 
and the zenith is noted by an angel, 
placed in the midſt of the meridian. 

The next thing to be obſerved, is 


great circles, one within another ; the 
one eight feet, the other nine feet 
broad. "The outermoſt circle's moti- 
on, is from north to ſouth once in a 
year; and it is decorated with two 


ing every day of the week ; the other 


ſhall be halt a-year after. The inner 
circle moves from S. to N. once in 
100 years ; about which, are the yea 
of the world, the year of our Lord, 
the circle of the fun, the preceſſions 
of the equinoctials, with the change 
of the ſolſtitial points, exhibited by a 
motion called trepidations ; the lea? 
year, moveable feaſts, and the don 
nical letter, or golden number, as it 
turns every year. All theſe things are 
incloſed in an immoveable index; the 
lower part of which, is joined to ano: 
ther round immoveable circle, in 
which the province of Alface, end 
the city of Straſburg, are fairly de. 
The wall on both ſides of 
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the fun and moon for many years to 
come. | ; 
The third part is placed a little high- 
er, and is the weekly motion of the 
planets, as they name the day. Thus, 
on Sunday the ſun is drawn about in a 
chariot all day, and before tae fun 
quite diſappears, the moon gin: her 


courſe in the ſame manner, drawn in 


the chariot of Mars, to denote Mon- 
day. So It is for every vay in the 


week. On this fide therc 1s nothing 


but dumb figures to adorn the wall. 
The fourth part, which ſtands above 
this, contains a minute dial; to each 
fide of which are fixed two beautiful 
foures of two children. The child 
on the north holds a ſceptre in his 
hand, with which he tells e ory ſtroke 
when the clock ftrikes. He on the 
ſouth holds an hour-gla's in his hand, 
which keeps time with the clock; 
which he turns when the clock has 
ſttuck, and continues to hold it run- 
ning for the next hour. | 
Fifthly, Above the minute dial, 1s 
the dial for the hour, containing the 
half parts. The outermoſt circumfe- 
rence contains the hours ; but 1t 1n- 


cloſes a curious and perfect aſtrolabe, 
o thew the motion of every planet, 


its aſpect, ſign, degree, and the hour 
o the day every one is in: and alſo 
to give the oppoſition of the ſun and 
moon, and the head and tail of the 
dragon, fo that their courſes are ſeen 
at all times. | 


Ihe ſixth part adjoining to the laſt, 


a Circle, containing the two ſigns of 
the moon's riſing and falling. Her 
preſent ſtate is known at tvro ſeveral 
hollow places; and her age by an in- 
dex, that marches every month about 
the circle. | 


The teventh, part, which is above 


the laſt mentioned, contains four lit- 
tle bells, whereon the quarters of the 
10U7 tre marked. 


che firſt bell with an apple; proceeds 

0 the fourth bell, and ſtays there till 

ne next quarter: then comes out a 

ulty lad, who ſtrikes two bells with 
June, 1764. | 


Extrafts from Burn's Hiſtory of the Poor Laus. 


At the firſt quar- 


ter a little boy appears, and ſtrikes 


365 
a dart, and ictires into the child's 
place. At the third a man in armour, 
with a halberd in his hand, Preſents 
himſelf, and ſtrikes three bells with 
his weaphn, and retreats into the yaung 
man's ration. And at the fourth 
quarter, an old man with a ſtaft aad 


a crook at the end ſtrikes the fou: 2eils 


with great deliberation, like one that 
is aged and feeble. 

The <ighth part is a cell alvve che 
quarters, from when death advanceth, 
who (having made an attempt to in- 
tice the Grrerent ages away with him 
as they ſtruck the quarter, hen be 
was prevented by Chritt's driving him 
away) is now permitted to go to the 
bell, which hangs in the midſt, and to 
ſtrike it with a bone, according to the 
number of hours. This done, death 
ſtands at the hour- bell, and the old 
wan at his quarter- bell until the next 
quarter, when they go in both to- 
gether. 3 

The laſt and uppermoſt part is a 
tower at the top of the work, which 
contains a noble pleaſant chime, which 
goes at three, ſeven, and eleven 
o'clock, every time in a different 


tune. — When the chime hath done, 


a cock, which finiſheth the top of 


the tower on the north fide of the 


main work, ſtretches his neck, ſhakes 
his comb, claps his wings twice, and 
crows twice in a moſt wonderful ſhrill 
and naturai manner. | | 


Curious extracts from Burn's Hiſtory of 
the Poor Laws. 8 


„N the rating of wages, it is ſet 

| forth, how much by the day 
ſhall be taken by, tiilers, and other 
coverers of fern and ſtraw, and their 
knaves.—The Saxon Anapa, or knafa, 
ſignifies a ſervant. And the thatchers 


to this day have an inſtrument that 


holds their ftraw, which they call a 
knape. What is obſervable here is, 
the generous notions entertained by 
our anceſtors, with reſpect to an action 
baſe and ignoble. They would not 

- $A ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe it to belong to a freeman, but 
appropriated it to the inferior rank 
of people. A knaviſh action was ſuch 


as was fit only for one of the meaner | 


ſervants. A villain was a degree lower 
than the thatcher's ſervant; for he 
was the drudge of his lord, not even 
ſuſceptible * property in many caſes, 
but was himſelf of the goods and chat- 
tels of his maſter. Therefore an of- 
fence, accompanied with extraordinary 
aggravation, was termed villainous. 
As much as to fay, iniquity degrades 
a man, and ranks him among the vul- 
gar So a man who was devoid of cou- 
rage and conſequently unfit for the 
military profeſſion, was denominated 
a cow-herd (for that, moſt probably, 
is the genuine etymology of what, 
we now call coward.)—On the other 
hand, theſe inferior perſons were not 
behind hand with the great men (for 
there never wanted humour even 
amongſt the common people): It a 
man was half an idiot, or remarkably 


_ deformed in body; they would ſtyle. 


him my lord. And by way of ridicule 


of their jovialneſs and hoſpitality, 


when a man was in liquor, they would 
| call him as drunk as a lord.--Theſe, and 
many other like expreſſions and cuſ- 
toins, which have come down to our 
days, were originally feudal, having re- 
lation to the military inſtitution, and 
the diſtinction betwixt lord and vaſlal.” 
And here it is obſervable upon the 
ſubject of cloathing, how the reſtric- 
tions as to the goodnets or quantity 
of cloth in their garments, vaniſhed 
by degrees, as manufactures increaſed ; 
until, at length, in queen Elizabeth's 
reign, the current received a contrary 
direction, and the wearing of the ma- 


nufactures was enjoyned : Concerning 


which, the firſt act that hath occured, 
is that 13 Eliz. c. 19. by which it is 
required, that every perſon above the 
age of fix years (except maidens, la- 
dies, and gentlewomen; and lords, 
knights, and gentlemen of 20 marks 
a year) thall wear upon the ſabbath, 


and holiday, upon their head, one cap 


of wool, knit, thicked, and dreſſed in 


Hiſtory of Philemon and Pericles. 


* 


June, 
England, on pain of 38. 4d. The 
form of which cap may be ſeen in 
ſome of the pictures of thoſe days. 
And here curioſity will ſuggeſt cer. 
tain reflections upon that noble ſub. 
ject of painting. Why are perſons 
pictured in Grecian or Roman habits 
and in ſuch habits as never were 
worn in any age? Would it not be in- 
finitely more entertaining, to ſee eve- 
ry perſon drawn in his own proper 
dreſs? It would be a work becomin 
the pencil of a ſkilful artiſt, from 
ſuch paintings as may be yet found, 
from hiſtory, from acts of parliament, 
and other dene laws, to exhibit 
a ſeries of perſons, of both ſexes, in 
the habits of their reſpective ages, at 
proper interyals.” 4 


— © 
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Hiſtory of PHIL EMO N ndPERICIIS. 
From Dr. WaTK1nSON's Eſſay on 
Gratitude. EE bo | 


IN the beginning of the laft century, 


two (whom I ſhall diſtinguiſh by 
the names of Philemon and Pericles) 


contracted a very intimate friendſhip, 


enjoying all thoſe pleaſures, in the 
moſt exquiſite degree, arifing from 
a mutual diſcharge of the ſocial vir- 
tues, eaſier to be conceived than ex- 


preſt. . 


C 


menced in early life, and gradually 


encreaſed as they attained to years of 


maturity. | 
Equal in point of age—their tem- 
pers, inclinations and circumſtances in 


life were different. 


They were both deſcended from 
very worthy reſpectable families. — 
Philemon inherited an affluent fortune 
and extenſive eſtate, but the patrimo- 
ny of Pericles was through the in- 
prudence of his anceſtors extremely 
ſmall, yet equal to his wants or de- 
fires. | 555 

The genius of the former was mr 
litary—he poſſeſt a martial ſpirit, and 
accordingly engaged himſelf in the 
army.—On the other hand,—the di- 

ie poſition 


Theſe amicable endearments com- 
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1764. 
poſition of the latter led him to the 
bar, where, -as his talent and abilities 
were great, he ſoon diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his accuratepleadings. Philemon 
ever ſincere in his attachment to Peri- 
cles, generouſly offered his friend a 
participation of his affluent fortune, 
ſince he could not but reflect with 
concern on thoſe narrow circumſtan- 
ces which eclipfed the luſtre of his 
genius. 

Struck with the diſintereſted offer 
of his munificent benefactor, Pericles 
broke out into the warmeſt acknow- 
ledgements of gratitude. But as words 
were inadequate to expreſs the ſenti- 
ments of his heart on this occaſion, 


he begged leave to refer Philemon to 
his future conduct, for a more ample 


proof of the deep ſenſe he entertained 
of the obligation. | 

Pericles, glowing with theſe tender 
emotions, enumerated the ſignal fa- 
vours already conferred on him by 
the generous Philemon, and confci- 
ous of his paſt obligations, declined 
to accept this mark of his future mu- 
nificence. . 5 | | 
Pericles ſerved only to endear him yet 
more to the difcreet Philemon, who 


untainted with the vices incident to the 
military order, was equally removed 


from avarice on the one hand, and diſ- 
pation on the other. EEE 

He fincerely rejoiced in the growing 
reputation of his friend, whoſe inte- 
reſt, welfare, and happineſs he looked 
upon as inſeparably connected with his 


He had the pleaſure to ſee Pericles 
countenanced by perſons of eminent 


rank, and the number of his clients 


daily encreaſe. | 

Philemon, animated by ſucceſs, 
continued to exert his extenſive in- 
fluence in the ſervice of his friend, 
pertorming every kind office that ſin- 
cere trniendfhip could ſuggeſt, or a 
locizl diſpoſition prompt him to exe- 
cute. E 
vericles, indefatigably diligent, and 
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inflexibly juſt in diſcharging the duties 
of his ſtation, derived ſignal advanta- 
ges from the public and active ſphere 
in which Philemon was engaged. 

Theſe mutual returns ot affection 
this reiprocal friendſhip continu- 
ed for a courſe of many years, with 
inviolable fidelity — the generoſity of 
the one could alone be exceeded by the 
gratitude of the other But, in pro- 
ceſs of time, a change of circumſtan- 
ces interrupted this amicable inter- 
courſe, ſeparated theſe two at a great 
diſtance from each other's perſon—but 
did not efface the impreſſions on their 
minds - did not alienate their mutual 
affections nor obliterate thoſe tender 
ſympathetic ſentiments, which were 
wrote indelible on each other's breaſt. 
That regiment in which the officer 
ſerved was called abroad to act on the 
continent, and the lawyer was depri- 
ved not only of perſonat converſation, 
but even epiſtolary correſpondence 
with his affectionate friend, being en- 
tirely ignorant whither providence def- 
tined the heroic Philemon. 5 


e Some years paſt in this ſtate of 
The philoſophic contentment of 


filence and anxious ſuſpence; — but, 
at length, the face of affairs altered; 
—the civil wars flamed out in this 
ifland—inteſtine commotions agitated 
every part of it; and, as things were 
carried to too great a height to recede, 
a total change of government enfued. 

This alteration proved auſpicious 


for Pericles, who adopted republican 


principles, and was promoted to the 
bench of judges under the protector. 
Philemon adhered to the royal par- 
ty, which engaging in a battle with 
the parliamentary forces — was totally 
defeated — this gallant officer, with 


ſeveral athers, taken into cuſtody, and 


impriſoned at Exeter in order to un- 


dergo a trial. 


Providence, however, (which works 


all things together for good) inter- 


poſed in behalf of the unhappy ſuf- 
ferer, and put it in the power of the 
magnanimous Pericles to repay paſt 
obligations, andapprove himſelfworthy 
1 3A 2 Weld 
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368 Te two rich Men. 


of the implicit confidence formerly 
repoſed in him by the unreſerved Phile- 


mon. mw | 
\ Pericles ſet out for his weſtern 
circuit. The delinquents (amongſt 


whom was Philemon) were brought 
to the bar to receive their judicial ſen- 
tence. | | 

The judge, hearing the name of 
his old friend, was ſtiuck with ſome 
ſurprize : he looked attertively at 
him, after ſo long abſence ; the ideas 
which he. conceived of his perſon, 
were very remote, yet notwithitand- 
ing the alterations effected by age and 
infirmities, he recognized ſome of the 
the features of his old friend when he 
viewed the countenance of Philemon. 
Ideas, almoſt loit, now gradually un- 
folded Every time the judge caſt his 
eyes on him, he diſcovered treſh marks 
the lineaments of his former intimate 


acquaintance — the judge aſked him 


ſome queſlions relative to his paſt 


life he recolleQted ſeveral incidents 


the unfortunate Philemon began to 
recogniſe his old acquaintance, and 
entertained. hopes that his ſentence 
would not be ſevere, his expectations 
were well grounded,— a ſenſe of gra- 


titude prompted the judge to exert 


himſelf in the cauſe of his friend, and 
to uſe all the intereſt he poſſeſt with 
the protector to reſcue him froin the 
fate of the other cavaliers he obtained 
his requeſt—the life of Pbilemon was 
pre ſerved, and the internal ſatisfaction 


| ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of being 


inſtrumental to the preſervation of a 
ſincere friend, ſufficiently compenſated 


the trouble of Pericles, whoſe affection 


for the unhappy priſoner could only 
be exceeded by the gratitude of Phi- 
lemon, when reſtored to liberty, and 
his feet ſet in a large room.” 


— 
_ 
* 


The two rich Men. 137 Fable 


WO rich men were inhabitants 

of the ſame city. One oi them 

lived luxmiouſty, had a grand retinue 
of ſervants, received ail men holtpita- 


June, 


bly, and opened his doors for the re- 
ception of traveliers. He rode out 
every morning with two bags of mo- 
ney hanging at his ſaddle, preceded by 
a trumpeter, who, by the ſound of 
his trumpet, ſummoned the poor to- 
gether, to receive a gift from his my- 


nificent hand. His riches, in the mean 


time, decreaſed, and, in the midſt of 
all his reputation, he became a hes. 

F. | 
The other rich man lived mode- 
rately, avoided oſtentation, was calm 
and ſedate. His riches increaſed dai- 


ly. He no ſooner heard of his neigh- 


bour's misforzune, than he went in 
queſt of him, and offered him his 
houſe, his table, his aſſiſtance, and bis 
friendſhip, all which were gratefully 
accepted. e 

In the ſeveral converſations which 
paſſed between them, the gueſt very 


frequently complained of the ſtate © 


which he was reduced, and which wes 
worſe than his complaints, he ſpoke 
with impatience, and a kind of deſpair 
of the divine promiſe, to confer: bleſ- 
ſings, an hundred fold, upon him who 
is liberal to the poor; he mentioned 


himſelf as an inſtance, and ſolicited his 


new friend to acquaint him, by what 
means he lived in ſuch abundance, 
without arriving at the end of his 
riches. 0 | 
The ſerious man anſwered thus: 
«© As a token of my confidence and 
ſincerity towards you, I will commu- 
nicate to you a fecret, which I have 
never yet diſcloſed to any one. I live 
decently, but not above my condition. 
I do not entertain a crowd of paraſites, 
who forget my favours, and their own 
gratitude, the moment they depart 
from my table. It is not my cuſtom, 
like you, to ſummon together all the 


idle and profligate, as Objects of my 


bounty. But I have taken pains to 
ſearch out thoſe who could not aveil 
themſelves of your ſounding oſtentati- 
ons liberality ; fuch are, thoſe needy 
families, who are too modeſt to impor- 


tune other men with complaints of 


their diſtreſs; widows, who © 
ſtraitened 
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ſtraitened in their cottages by a pe- 
nurious income; orphans who are de- 
ſtitute of nurture, education, and in- 
ſtruction; the bed-ridden, the diſea- 


ſed, and the lame, who were not in 


a condition to overtake your prancing 
ftoed. I never triumphed over the mi- 
ſeries of my neighbour, in the eyes of 
the world; nor mortified my fellow- 
chriſtian, by reminding him of his ab- 
ject tate in poverty. I have always 


avoided loading the impotent with 
painful obligations. I never once ac- 


quainted them with my name, but 
conveyed the benefit I kindly intended 


for them, by an unknown hand. Thus, 


my friend, you ſet that God is faith- 


ful, for he has rewarded me daily an 


hundred-fold. I relieved the poor for 
their ſake ; your munificence centered 
in yourſelf ; it was meant to lay a 
foundation for praiſe and popularity. 
God loves a chearful giver, whole left- 
hand is not privy to what the right- 
hand doth. Take half of my riches, 
and ſhare with me the enjoyment and 
the bleſſing, which are infallibly de- 


rived from a ſupport of the real 
.needy-”.:- . 


—— 


The Hiſtory 4 Kamtſchatka, conclu-led. 


[See p. 295. 


Of their FRIENDSHIT and Hos- 
'PITALEITY. 


X7 HEN any one of this country 
ſeeks the friendſhip of another, 

he invites him to his hut, and for his 
entertainment dreſſes as much of his 
beſt victuals as might ſerve ten people. 
s ſoon as the ſtranger comes into the 


hut, which is made very hot for his 


reception, both he and the hoſt ſtrip 
themſelves naked: then great plenty 


of victuals is ſet before the gueſt; 


and while he is eating, the hott throws 
water upon red-hot ſtones, until he 
mkes the hut inſupportably hot. 
Ihe ſtranger endeavours all he can to 
bear this exceſſive heat, and to eat up 
al the victuals, whilſt the hoſt is ſtill 
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endeayouring to oblige him to com- 
plain of the heat, and to beg to be 
excuſed from eating all up. It is reck- 
oned a diſhonour to the hoſt, and a 
mark of niggardlineſs, if he ſhould be 
able to accompliſh this. He himſelf 
eats nothing during the whole time, 
and is allowed to go out of the hut; 
but the ſtranger is not ſuffered to ſtir, 
until he acknowledges himſelf over- 
come. At theſe feaſts they over-eat 
themſelves to fuch a degree, that for 


three days they cannot bear the fight 


of victuals, and are ſcarce able to 


_ Move. 


When the ſtranger is gorged, and 
can no longer endure the heat, he 
purchaſes his diſmiſſion with preſents 
ot dogs, cloaths, or whatever is agree- 
able to his hoſt. This, however, is 
reckoned no injury, but a proof of 
friendſhip ; and he expects, in turn, to 
uſe his friend in the ſame manner. 
In their banquets they treat their 
friends much the ſame way, ſave only 
that they do not torment them with 
heat, nor expect any preſents. When 
they entertain with the fat of ſeals or 
whales, they cut it out into ſlices; and 


the hoſt, kneeling before his compa- 


ny, with one of theſe ſlices in one 
hand, and a knife in the other, thruſts 
the fat into their mouths, crying in a 
ſurly tone, Ta na, and with his knife 
cuts off all that hangs out of their 
mouths, after they are crammed as 
full as they can hold. Whoever wants 
any thing from another, may generally 
obtain it upon theſe occaſions; for it 


is reckoned diſhonourable for the gueſt 


to refuſe his generous hoſt any thing. 


Of their CovrTsHie, Markia- 
GEES, 06: 


When a Kamtſchadale reſolves to 


marry, he looks about for a bride in 
tome of the neighbouring villages, ſel- 


dom in his own; and, when he finds 
one to his mind, he diſcovers his in- 
clination to the parents, deſiring that 
he may have the liberty of ſerving 
them for ſome time : this permiſſion 
he eaſily obtains, and, during his ſer- 
| vice, 


in 
N 
/ 
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vice, he ſhews an uncommon zeal to 
fatisfy them in whatever he does. The 
time of his ſervice expired, he defires 
liberty to ſeize his bride ; and, if he 
has happened to pleaſe the parents, 
his bride, and her relations, his re- 
queſt is preſently granted; but, if 
they diſapprove of it, they diſmiſs him 
with ſome ſmall reward for his ſervi- 
ces. It ſometimes happens that theſe 


bridegrooms, without diſcovering any 


thing of their intention, engage them 
ſelves in ſervice in ſome diſtant village; 
and, though every one ſuſpects their 
deſign, yet no notice is taken of 1t, 
till they declare it. | 

When a bridegroom obtains the li- 
berty of ſeizing his bride, he ſeeks 
every opportunity of finding her alone, 
or in the company of a few people; 


| for during this time all the women in 


the village are obliged to protect her : 
beſides, ſhe has two or three different 
coats, and is ſo ſwathed round with 
fiſh nets and ftraps, that ſhe has 
ſcarce more motion than a ſtatue. It 
the bridegroom happens to find her a- 


lone, or with few in company, he 
throws hiniſelf upon her, and begins 


to tear off her cloaths, nets, and 
ſtraps; for to ſtrip the bride naked 
conſtitutes the ceremony of marriage. 
This is not always an eaſy taſk; for 
though ſhe herſelf makes little reſiſ- 
tance (and indeed the can make but 
little) yet, if there happen to be many 
women near, they all tall upon the 
bridegroom without any mercy, beat- 
ing and dragging him by the hair, 
fcratching his face, and uſing every 
other method they can think of to pre- 


vent him from accompliſhing his de- 
If the bridegroom is ſo happy as 


to obtain his with, he immediately 


fron. 


runs from her, and the bride, as a 


proof of her being conquered, calls 


him back with a ſoft and tender voice; 
and thus the marriage is concluded. 


This victory is ſeldom obtained at 


once, but ſometimes the conteſt laſts a 
whole year; and, after every at- 


tempt, the bridegroom is obliged to 
take ſome time to recover ſtrength, and 
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to cure the wounds he has received. 
There is an inſtance of one, who, af. 
ter having perſevered for ſeven years, 
inſtead of obtaining a bride, was ren- 
dered quite a cripple, the women 


having uſed him very barbarouſly 


As ſoon as the ceremony 1s over, he 
is at liberty next night to go to her bed, 


and, the day following, carries her off 


to his own village. After ſome time, 
the bride and bridegroom return to the 
bride's relations, where the marriage 
feaſt is celebrated in the followin 
manner; of which the author of this 
account was an eye witneſs in 1739. 
The bridegroom, his friends, and 
wife, viſited the father- in- law in three 
boats. Ml the women were in the 
boats, and the men, being naked, 
puſhed them along with poles. About 
one hundred paces from the village to 
which they were going, they landed, 
began to ſing, and uſed conjurations 
with tow faſtened upon a rod, mut- 
tering ſomething over a dried fiſh's 
head, which they wrapped in the tow, 
and gave. to an old woman to hold. 
The conjuration being over, they put 
upon the bride a coat of ſheep's ſkin, 
and tied four unages about her : thus 
loaded ſhe had ſome difficulty to 
move. They went again into their 
boats, and came up to the village, 
where they landed a fecond time; at 
this landing-place, a boy of the vil- 
lage met them, and, taking the b:ide 


by the hand, led her along, all the 


women following. | | 
When the bride came to the hut, 
they tied a ftrap round her, by which 
ſhe was let down the ſtairs, the old 
woman who carried the fiſh's head go- 
ing before her. This head fhe laid 


down at the foot of the ſtairs, where 


it was trodden upon by the bride and 
bridegroom, and all the people pre- 
ſent, and then thrown into the fire. 

All the ſtrangers took their places, 
having firſt ſtripped the bride of ſu⸗ 
perfluous ornaments, The bride- 
groom heated the hut, and dreſſed the 
victuals which they had brought with 


them, and entertained the inhabitant 
| "f 
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1764. 
of the village. The next day the 
maſter of the houſe entertained the 
ſtrangers with great abundance, who 
on the third day departed ; the bride 
and bridegroom only remained to work 
ſome time with their father. The ſu- 

erfluous parts of dreſs which were 
taken from the bride were diſtributed 
among the relations, who were obliged 
to return them preſents of tar greater 


value. 5 
Theſe ceremonies only relate to a 


firtt marriage; for, in the marriage of 


widows, the man and woman's agree- 
ment is ſufficient; but he mutt not 
take her to himſelf, before her fins are 
taken away. This can only be done 
by lome itranger's firſt lying with her 
for once; but, as this taking off of 
fin is looked upon by the Kamticha- 
dales as very dithonourable for the 
man, it was formerly difficult to find 
one to undertake it; ſo that the poor 
widows were at a great lols, betore 
our Coſſacs came amongſt them ; ſince 


which they have been in no want of 


ſtrangers to take away their ſins. 
Viarriage is forbidden only between 


father and daughter, mother and ton; 


a lon-in-law may marry his mother-in- 
law, and a father-in-law his daughter- 
in-law ; and firſt couſins marry fre- 
quently. Their divorce is very ealy, 
confilting only in a man's ſeparating 
beds trom his wife: In tuch cates tne 
man immediately marries another wite, 
and the woman accepts ot another 
hulband, without any further cere- 
mony. il FL ED 
A Kaintſchadale hath two or three 
wives, with whom he lies by turns. 


Sometimes he keeps them all in one 


hut, and ſometimes they live in diffe- 
rent huts. With every maid that he 


marrics, he is obliged to go through 
the above mentioned ceremonies. 


120ugh theſe people are fond of wo- 
men, yet they are not lo jealous as the 
Nurcki. In their marriages they do 
not leem to regard the maiks of virgi- 
ity, Nor are the women more jea- 
vu>; for two or three wives live with 
de uuldand in all harmony, even 
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though he ſhould alſo keep ſeveral con- 
cubines. When the women go out, 
they cover their faces with a fort of 
veil ; and, if they meet any man upon 
the road, and cannot go out of the 
way, they turn their backs to him, 

and ſtand until he is paſſed. In their 
huts they fit behind a mat or a cur- 
tain made of nettles; but, if they 
have no curtain, and a ſtranger comes 
into the hut, they turn their face to 
the wall, and continue their work. 
This is to be underſtood of thoſe that 
retain their ancient barbarity ; for ſe- 
veral of them now begin to be civi- 
lited to a certain degree, though all of 


them ſtill preſerve a rude harſhneſs in 
their manner of ſpeaking. 


Of the BI KT H of their CHILDREN. 


In general, theſe people are not 
fruitful; for it does not appear that 
any one man has had ten children by 
the ſame woman. Their women, as 
they fay, have commonly very eaſy 


births: Steller was preſent at the deli- 


very of one of theſe women, who went 
out of the hut about her ordinary bu- 
ſineſs, and, in a quarter of an hour af- 
terwards, was carrying her child in her 
arius, Without any change in her coun- 
tenance. He likewiſe relates, that 
he ſaw another woman who was in 
labour three days, and, to his great 
ſurpriſe, was at lait happily delivered 
of a child, which came double, pre- 
ſenting the hips firſt. The conju- 
rers attributed the occaſion of this un- 
natural poſture to the father, who, in 


the time that the child ought to have 


been born, was employed in making 
fledges, and bending the wood over his 
knee. Such ridiculous cauſes do 
they aſſign tor every uncommon effect. 
They have no profeſſed midwives, and 
for the molt part the mother or neareſt 
relation pertorms the office. 

The women, who deſitre to have 


children, for this purpoſe, eat ſpiders. 


But ſome ot them are ſuch unnatural 
wretches, as to deftroy their children 
when they are born, or throw them 
alive to the dogs. They ute likewite 
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ſeveral herbs and different conjurations 
to prevent conception. Their ſuper- 


ſtition, alſo is ſometimes the occaſion 


of great barbarity ; for, when 'a wo- 
man bears twins; one of them at leaft 
muſt be deſtroyed, and ſo muſt a 
child born in very ſtormy weather; 
though the laſt can be averted by 
ſome conjurations. After the birth, 
the women, to recover their ſtrength, 
make uſe of fiſh broth, made with an 
herb; which they call hale ; and then 
in a few days return to their ordinary 
diet. | 

Of their DistasEs and REMEDIES. 


The principal diſeaſes in Kamtſ- 
cbatka are the ſcurvy, boils, pally, 


cancer, jaundice, and the venereal 


| diſtemper. Theſe diſeaſes they think 


are inflicted upon them by the 
ſpirits that inhabit ſoine particular 
groves, if ignorantly they happen to 
cut any of them down. Their princi- 


pal medicines conſiſt in charms and 


conjurations, but at the ſame time 


they do not neglect the uſe of herbs 


and roots. 
a certain herb which they rub upon 


For the ſcurvy they uſe 


their gums, as alſo the leaves of the 


cranberry * and blackberry. The 


Coſſacs cure themſelves with decocti- 
ons of the tops of cedar, and by eat- 
ing wild garlick. The good effects 
of this medicine were felt by all the 


people that were in the Kamtſchatka 


expedition. 
| Boils are a moſt dangerous diſeaſe 
in Kamtſchatka, cauſing the death of 
numbers. The palſy, cancer, and 


French diſeaſe, are ſuppoſed to be in- 


curable; the laſt, they ſay, was not 
heard of before the arrival of the Rul- 
ſians. 
temper which they call ſuſhutch, 
which is a fort of ſcab that furrounds 
the whole body under the ribs like a 
girdle. When this does not no come to 


{ - ppurare and iall oft, then it is mor- 


tal; and, they ſay, every one muſt 
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There is likewiſe another diſ- 


June, 
have this once his life time, as we have 
the ſmall-pox. Mr. Steller gives a 
more ample account of their diſeaſes 
and remedies. 

When they are bit by a dog or 
wolf, they leave the bruiſed leaves of 
the ulmaria upon the wound, drinking 
at the ſame time a decoction of them: 
this decoction they alſo adminiſter in 
the belly-ach and ſcurvy. The leaves 


and ftalks bruiſed they uſe in burns. 


The decoction of this herb nuxed with 


_ fiſh they ule alſo in the tooth-ach; 


they hold it warm in their mouths, 
and lay a piece of the root upon the 
affected tooth. They uſe a ſpecies of 


gentian in the ſcurvy, and almoſt 


againſt every diſorder. 

In the jaundice, they have a medi- 
cine, which they look upon as infalli- 
ble. They take the roots of the iris fil- 
veſtris, and, after cleaning them, beat 
them in warm water, and apply the 
Juice, which they ſqueeze out, as a 
clyſter, continuing it for two days 
three times a day: This produces a 
purging, and generally gives great re- 
lief. After ſome time, if the cure is 
not compleated, they repeat it again. 
They neither uſe lancets nor cupping 
glaſſes, but with a pair of wooden 
pincers draw up the ſkin, and pierce 
it with an inftrumert of cryſtal made 
on purpoſe, letting out as much blood 
as they want. 

In pains of the back, they rub the 
part affected before a fire, with a roo! 
of the cicuta, being careful not to 
touch the loins, which they ſay would 
produce ſpaſms. In pains of the 
Joints, they place upon the put 4 
little pyramid, made of a fungus 
which grows upon the birch-riecs, 
and ſet the top of it on fire, letting 
it burn until it comes to the {ki}, 
which then cracks, and leaves 4 
wound behind, that vields a giebt 
quantity of matter. The wound they 
cure with athes of the fungus, but 
ſome give thenvelves no trouble about 
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1764. 
it at all. The root of the anemoni- 
des, or ranunculus, they uſe to hurt 
or poiſon their enemies; and they 
likewiſe poiſon their arrows with it. 


Of the Bu RIAL of the De ap. 


The burial of the dead, if one can 
call throwing them to the dogs a bu- 
rial, is different here from what it is 
in any other part ot the world; for, in- 
ſtead ot burning or laying the deadbodies 
in ſome hole, the Kamtſchadales bind 
a ſtrap round the neck of the corps, 
draw it out of the hut, and deliver it 
for food to their dogs: for which t 


give the following reaſon, that thoſe 


who are eaten by dogs, will drive with 


fine dogs in the other world; and that 
they throw them round near the hut, 


that evil ſpirits whom they imagine to 


be the occaſion of their death, ſeeing 


the dead body, may be ſatisfied with 


| the miſchief they have done, Howe- 
ver, they frequently remove to ſonie 
other place, when any one has died in 


the hut, without dragging the corps 
along with them. 

They throw away all the cloaths of 
the deceaſed, not becauſe they ima- 
gine they ſhall have occaſion for them 
in the other world, but becauſe they 


believe that whoever wears the cloaths 


of one that is dead will certainly come 
to an untimely end. This ſuperſtition 
prevails particularly among the Kuriles 


of the Lopatka, who would not touch 


any thing which they thought had be- 
longed to a dead perſon, although they 
mould have the greateſt inclination forit. 

After the burial of the dead they uſe 
the following purification: going to 
the wood, they cut ſome rods, of which 
they make a ring; and, creeping 
through it twice, they carry it to the 
wood, and throw it towards the weft. 
Thote who dragged out the body are 
obliged to catch two birds, of one ſort 
or other; one of which they burn, 


and eat the other with the vrhole fami- 


'v The purification is performed on 

the lame day; for, before this, they 

care not enter any other hut, nor will 
Jure, 1764. ; a 
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any body elſe enter their's. In com- 
memoration of the dead, the whole 
family dine upon a fiſh, the fins of 
which they burn in the fire. 


Some Account of the Canary Hands, 
continued. {See p. 302.] 


| Of Parma. 

ALMA 1s 8 leagues in length 

from N. to S. and fix broad from 
E. to W; it is diftant 17 leagues N. 
W. from Teneriffe, and its ſummit is 
higher, not reckoning the ſugar loaf. 
I be chief port is Santa Cruz on the 
S. E. fide, and here is the chief town, 
called alſo Santa Cruz; it is large, 
contains two pariſh churches, and ſe- 
veral convents of friars and nuns; 
near the mole is a battery, and in the 
middle of the town a reſervoir filled 


by a rivulet, which plentifully ſupplies 


the inhabitants with good water. 
There is no other town of note in the 
whole iſland, but many villages. 
In the N. E. part of Palma, there is 
a very ſteep mountain called the Cal- 
dron, the top is about two leagues in 
diameter each way, and from the edge 
there 1s a gradual defcent inwards to 
the bottom, which is about thirty 
acres: from the declivity ariſe ſeveral . 
ſprings, which, colleQing their waters 


at the bottom, iſſue at one ſtream 


through an aperture which communi- 
cates with the country on the outſide, 


this water turns two mills, but is ex- 
ceeding unwholeſome; all the inſide of 


the caldron abounds with herbage, and 
is covered with laurel, pitch-pine, 
palms, lignum rhodium, and retamas: 
the retamas in this iſland have a yel- 


low bark, and grow to the ſize of 


large trees, but are only ſhrubs in the 


other iſlands. If the goats feed on the 


leaves of the retama, they breed a ſtone 


inthe bladder, which kills them, 
There are alſo two rivulets on the 


outſide of this caldron, and from theſe 

the inhabitants are chiefly ſupplied: 

thoſe who are diſtant from theſe rivu- 
55 lets 
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= lets preſerve the rain water, for there table marks of volcanoes, and ſome ve- 
4 are ſcarce any other ſprings in the ry old inhabitants, in 1750, remem- 
= iſland. bered a fiery eruption, and rivers of 
{1 At a place called Uguer, there is a lava running from the mountains into 

| cave which has a long entrance, ſo the ſea. 
narrow that it is necellary to enter It The flux and reflux of the fea, at 
on the hands and knees backward, for the time of the earthquake at Liſbon 
otherwiſe it would be impoſlible for was very remarkable here; and ſome 
the adventurer to ſee his way. When people ſeeing a wreck upon the ground, 
he has got through this paſſage he that the water had left bare, they 
enters a large grotto, from the roof of ventured to it; but the ſea returned ſo 
which hang flakes of ſlate ſtones, and ſuddenly that it ſwept them all away. 
from between them water conſtantly The black ſhining ſand, thrown up- 
diſtills: the leaſt blow given to theſe on writing, is found in many places on 
ſtones reſounds through the cave like the ſhore of this and the other Canary 
thunder. In another diſtri there is iſlands; it is ſtrongly attracted by the 
a mountain which appears to have magnet, and ſeems to have been thrown 
been removed from its original ſituati- out of a volcano. It is ſaid that a gen- 
on by an earthquake: 'The natives tleman in London has a caſe of razors, 
have a tradition, that the ſpot on made of this ſand, converted into bar 
which it now ſtands was a plain the iron. | 


moſt fertile in the whole iſland, till it | Of Gomera. 
vas deſtroyed by the burning lava and Gomera is about fix leagues diſtant 
the mountain. 8. W. from Teneriffe, the principal 


The ſummit of Palma was, before town is cloſe by the ſea there, in the 

the year 1545, covered with trees; but bottom of a bay, where the ſhipping 
a great drought that commenced that lies land-locked from all winds except 
year deſtroyed them all; and the rab- the S. E: it is called La Ville de Pal- 
bits brought into the iſland by the ſe- mes; the town of Palmes: it has a 
cond Spaniſh governor, which have church and convent, and about 150 

| lince multiplied without number, de- houſes, moſt of which are mean and 
ſtroyed the young ſhoots that after- ſmall. The narrow vallies of this 
wards ſprung up, fo that the top of the iſland are watered with many ryulets 
iſland is now totally naked and deſo- that flow from the mountains, and 
late. While the ſhrubs and trees re- water may be any where found by 
mained, much manna fell there, which digging five or fix feet. No pines 
the natives ſent to Spain for ſale. grow here, but the want is ſupplied 
Ihe produce is much the ſame as in by plenty of other trees, particularly 
Canaria, except that the inhabitants the maſtich, which yields abundance 


make a great quantity of ſugar. of gum. The produce of the iſland 
When corn is ſcarce, the natives in general is much the ſame with that 
make good bread of iern-root. | of Canaria, it has almoſt every necel- 

Though the ſummit of the iſland is fary within itſelf, corn, wine, roots, | T 
naked, yet in the region of the clouds, fruit, noney, cattle, and fowls, and DE, 
and below it, there are abundance of if induſtry was encouraged the inhabi- We: 

trees; ſo that at about 2 leagues diſ- tants could eafily manufacture their — 

tance the iſland appears like one entire own wool and raw filk, into as much work 
wood. ctoathing of both kinds as they wear Phicz 
In the air, weather, and winds, here is alto ſtone, lime, timber, and all to ſe 

there is nothing pecnliar, except that other materials for building, except iron, Natur 

_ weſt winds and rain are more, frequent The wine however is poor and than 
than in the other iſlands. eager; yet when two years old The 

In this iſland allo there are indubi- though not ſtronger than ſmall beer, t conyi 


excels 


1764. 
excels the very beſt Madeira in taſte 


and flavour. 
In this iſland there is plenty of deer, 
which were originally brought from 


Barbary; ſerpents are found here, 


though not in any other of the Cana- 
ry iſlands, but they are not thought 
to be venomous. 

Of Hire ro. | 

Hiero is about eighteen leagues in 
circuinference, and about five over in 
the broadeft part. It riſes ſteep and 
craggy from the fea on all ſides, for 
above a league, but beyond this it 1s 
level and fruitfully abounding in trees 
and ſhrubs of various kinds. 

It produces better graſs, herbs, and 
flowers than any of the other iſlands, 
ſo that bees multiply exceedingly, and 
make excellent honey; the wine is 
bad, ſo that the greateſt part of it is 


diſtilled into brandy. There are only 


three ſprings in the whole iſland; fo 
that the ſheep, goats, and ſwine, 
do not drink in the ſummer, but dig 
up the roots of fern, which they chew 
to quench their thirſt: the great cat- 
tle are watered at the ſprings, and at 
a place where water diſtills from the 
leaves of a tree; this tree has been 
mentioned by many writers. The 
diſtrict in which it ſtands is called Ti- 
gulake; it is of a kind diſtinct from all 
other trees, and ſtands by itſelf; the 
circumference of the trunk is about 9 


— 
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feet, its utmoſt height about 30, and 
the circumference of all its branches 
together about 120: The loweſt 
branch ſhoots at about an ell from the 
ground; its fruit reſembles an acorn, 
and the leaves, thoſe of a laurel; they 
come forth in a perpetual ſucceſſion; 


fo that the tree is always green. On 


the north fide of the trunk are two 
large trunks or ciſterns of rough ſtone, 
each 20 feet {quare, and 12 feet deep. 
Near this tree a cloud, or miſt, riſes 
from the ſea every morning, which is 


forced againſt a ſteep clift, and thrown 


back denſed upon the tree, whence it 
diſtils in drops during the whole day. 
A perſon lives on the ſpot who is ap- 


pointed to take care of the tree and. 


its water, and is allowed a houſe to 


live in, and a certain falary. Drop- 
ping trees are found near mountains in 


many other places. 
In Hiero there is only one pariſh- 


church, and no conſiderable town. 


There are other iſlands, amon 
this cluſter or rather rocks called Salva- 
ges; the chief of theſe is about a 
league in circumference, and produ- 
ces nothing but orchilea; the reſt are 
not worth mentioning ; they are unin- 


habited, and belong to the Portugueſe, 


who viſit them only in ſearch of wrecks 


and cormorants, a fowl with which 


they greatly abound. 


I To be concluded in our next.] 


LONDON 
THE Simi-Virgilian Huſbandry, de- 


* duced from warious Experiments, 
Dc. By Mr. Randall. Swo. 6s. Law. 
We recommend the reading of this 
work to ſuch as are fond of philoſo- 
phical reſearches. Our author ſeems 
to ſearch deeper into the ſecrets of 
nature, and the cauſes of vegetation, 
than moſt who have preceded him. 
The arguments he makes uſe of to 
Convince his readers are founded on 


_ ence. ] 
pages had been leſs crouded with phi- 


lotophical definitions; for though we 
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reaſon and probability, and not a few 


of them are illuſtrated and explained 
by a variety of experiments, Which 


he has himſelf, at different times, 
made. It contains a great number of 
very uſeful obſervations, the more 


to be depended on as they are almoſt : 


all the reſult of the author's experi- 
We could with, indeed, the 


ſee the neceſlity of this method, from 


the infancy of the ſcience, yet we are 
, 3B 2 ſenſible 
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to this work's being ſo univerſally read 
as It merits. | | | 

The Wirks, in Verſe and Proſe, of 
William Shenſtone, Eſq; 2 Vols. So. 


125. Dodfley. Re-printing in Dublin. 


— Though we ſhall readily 
allow, that there is an amiable ele- 
gance and ſimplicity in many of the 
poems which compoſe the firſt volume, 
we cannot find that great genius and 


. ſublimity which Mr. Dodſley aſcribes to 


them. The elegies and odes are moſt 


of them pleaſing; the ſongs and bal- 


lads; ſome few excepted, very indiffe- 


rent. Whar the author has thought 


proper to call levities, or pieces of hu- 
mour, have, in our opinion, no hu- 
mour in them. Though Mr. Dodſley 
ſays, they are excellent Jeux d Eſprit, 
to us they. appear vulgar, coarſe, and 
indelicate. The moral pieces have 


nothing in them very ſtriking or re- 


markable, and might, perhaps, better 
have been omitted: we mult, how- 
ever, except the concluding poem of 
the ſchool miſtreſs, a piece univerſally 
and deſervedly admired, and which is, 
to ſay the truth, fairly worth the 
whole collection. The ſecond vo- 


lume contains his proſe works, and 
conſiſts of ſeveral detached obſerva- 


tions on men, manners, and things, 
thrown together in ſmall chapters, 
without any order or connection, ex- 
tracted, as we ſuppoſe, from his com- 
mon- place book. His ſentiments and 
reflections are, for the molt part, natu- 
ral and juſt, many of them new, live- 
ly, and entertaining, a few of them 
rather paradoxical, and ſome that 
are falſe and 1}| ſupported ; though, 
upon the whole, they ſeem to have 
been the genuine fruits of a good un- 
derſtanding, and an excellent heart. 

An Inquiry into the Human Mi ndl. on 


the Principles of Common Senſe. By T hes 


mas Reid, D. D. Profeſſo? of Philoſophy 


in the King's College, Aberdeen. Bo. bs. 


in boards, Mlillar.— A ſenſible, and, 
we think, candid attempt to reſtore 


: the intimate connection that ought to 


ſubſiſt between two very old ac- 


| Literary Intelligence. 
ſenſible that it will be a great obſtacle 


June, 


quaintances, we mean, philoſophy and 
common-ſenſe. 


Sermons by the Editor of the Letter; 


between Theodofius and Conſtantia, 


2 Vols, 8. 65. Bccket. — Theſe 
diſcourſes, like the other works ot this 
ingenious author [Mr. Langhorne] are 
extremely well written, in an agtee- 


able ſtile, and without pomp or affec- 


tation. | 

An Efſay on Painting, written in 
Italian. by Count Algarotti 8 3, 
Davis.—This eſſay is dedicated to the 
ſociety inſtituted in London, for pro- 
moting arts, &c. The author has 
ſhewn himſelf a complete maſter of the 
ſubject he treats of in all its branches. 
Perhaps, his work may not be of im- 
mediate uſe to a young beginner ; but 
no painter, how great foever he may 
be in his profeſſion, need be aſhamed 
to conſult it; and every lover of paint- 
ing, though himſelf no artiſt, in ſtu- 
dying it, will find both delight and 
improvement. The tranſlation is very 
unworthy of the original. 


A Trip to the Moon, Oc. By Sir 


| Humphrey Lunatic, Bart. 12mo 25. 
Crowder.— This honeſt traveller, who 


has made the tour of the moon, has 


as much right to publiſh his peregri- 
nations, as thoſe whoſe humbler am- 


bition has been contented with wan- 
dering over the terreſtrial globe. 


The credibility too of his relations 


may ſtand in competition of travellers 


in general; but the remarks he has 


made on the laws, the manners, and 
cuſtoms of the people he has viſited, 
and the uſeful knowledge he has im- 
ported, for the benefit of his country, 


give him a ſuperiority to many of his 


itinerant brethren, Like*a genuine 
lunatic, indeed, he 1s unequal ; being 


ſometimes meanly trifling, and at 
others whimſically extravagant. But 


then, unlike the general run of noveliſts, 
he is poſſeſſed of a lively imagination, 


a competent judgment of human life 
and manners, and, if not of elegance, 
at leaſt of an affluence of language. 


The Political Theatre. 40. 15. 64. 
Wilkie.—Penned ina vein of . 
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ite humour and keen raillery, of 
which the members of the Coterie are 
the objects. 
A Letter from Albemarle-ſlreet to the 
Cocoa-tree, on ſome late Tranſadions. 
470. 25. Almon.—One of the beft 
antiminiſterial pieces which the oppo- 


| ſition has produced. 


A Letter to the Right Hon George 
Grenville, Eſq; 840. 1s. Nicoll. — 
A manly, ſpirited and ſenſible letter, 
containing many juſt and pertinent re- 
marks on the conduct of the oppo- 


| tion. 


Elegies. By Robert Scot, 4to. 15. 


Burnet, — Paſſionate, plaintive, and 
| harwwonious. | 


The Diſcovery : or, Memoirs of Miſs 
Marianne Middleton. By Mrs. Wood- 
fn, Author of Harriot Watſon, Sally 
Sable, and the Auction. 2 Vols. 12mso. 


| 55. ſewed. Lowndes.—It is no other 


but juſtice to own, that this diſcovery 
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unveils more originality than Harriot 
Watſon did. One or two charaQers 
are moral and well drawn; but we 
cannot beſtow the ſame encomium up- 
on the incidents and conduct of the 
ſtory, which are, in ſome places, im- 
piobable, unnatural, and confuſed. 

The Hiſtory of Miſs Oakley 80. 
25. Bladon. — Though neither the 
character nor ſtory contained in this 
little hiſtory, have either variety or 
entertainment to recommend them ; 
yet there is a ſprightlineſs and eaſe in 
the writing, which :nay be of uſe to 
young perſons of both ſexes, who at- 
tempt to qualify themſelves for epiſto- 
lary correſpondences. 7h 

The Hiſtory of the Riſe and Progreſs 
of Poetry, through its ſeveral Species. 
By Dr. Brown. 8vo. 3s 6d. in 
beards. Davis. — ExtraQted from his 
diſſertation on the riſe, union, &c. 
of poetry and muſic. | 


ne FAREWELL. A Ben. 
By CrnarLes CHURCHILL, 


[Price Half a Crown] 


p. TNAREWELL to Europe, and at once 


farewell 
To all the follies which in Europe dwell, 
To Eaſtern India now, a richer clime, 
Richer alas in ev'ry thing but rhyme, 
The mules ſteer their courſe, and fond of 
change, 
At large, in other worlds, deſire to range, 
Relolv'd at leaſt, ſince they the fool muſt play, 
To do it in a different place, and way. : 
F. What whim is this, what errour of the 
brain, 75 [reign ? 
What madneſs worſe than in the dog-ſtar's 
Why into foreign countries would you roam, 


Are there not knaves and fools enough at 
; home ? 75 „ . 
lf ſatire be thy object, and thy lays 
As yet have ſhewn no talents fit for praiſe, 
If 1atire be thy object ſearch all round, 
Non to thy purpoſe can one ſpot be found 
'se England, where to rampant vigour grown 
pos choaks up every virtue, where, ſelf ſown, 
be iceds of folly ſhoot forth rank and bold, 
And ev'ry ſeed brings forth a hundred fold. 


3 
ih» 
ii 
* 


Poetry. | 


P. No more of this—tho' truth (the more 
our ſhame, [claim, 


The more our guilt) tho' truth perhaps may 


And juſtify her partin this, yet kere, 


For the firſt time, e' en truth offends my ear. 


Declaim from morn to night, from night to 
morn, | born, 

Take up the theme anew, when day's new- 

I hear, and hate—be England what ſhe will, 

With all her faults ſhe is my country ſtill, 
F. Thy country, and what then ? Is that 

mere word 

Againſt the voice of reaſon to be heard? 

Are prejudices, deep imbib'd in youth, 

To counter- act, and make thee hate the truth? 

"Tis the ſure ſymptom of a narrow ſoul 


Jo draw its grand attachment from the whole, 


And take up with a part; men, not confin'd 
Within ſuch paltry limits men deſign'd 


Their nature to exalt; where'er they go, 


Wherever waves can roll, and winds can blow, 
Where'er the bleſſed ſun, plac'd in the ſky 


To watch this ſubject world, can dart his eye, 


Are ſtill the ſame, and, prejudice out- grown, 
Conſider ev'ry country as their own. 
At one grand view they take in nature's plan, 
Not more at home in England, than Japan. 
P. My good, grave Sir of theory, whoſe wit, 
Graſping at ſhadows,ne'er caught ſubſtance yet, 
"Tis mighty eaſy o'er a glaſs of wine 
On vain refinements vainly to refine, _ 
| To 
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To laugh at poverty in plenty's reign, 
To boalt of apathy when out of pain, 
And in each ſentence, worthy of the ſchools, 
Varniſh'd with ſophiſtry to deal out rules 
Moſt fit for practice, but for one poor fault. 
That into practice they can ne er be breught. 
At home, and fitting in your elbow- chair 
You praiſe Japan, tho' you was never th: - 2. 
But was the ſhip this moment under ſail, fail, 
Would not your mind be chang'd, your ſpirits 
Would vou not caſt one longing eye to ſhore, 
Andvow to deal in ſuch wild ſchemes no more? 
Howe er our pride mav tempt us to conceal 
Thoſe paſſions, which we cannot chuſe but feel, 
There's a ſtrange ſomething, which without a 
brain 
Fools feel, and with one wiſe men can't explain, 
Planted in man, to bind him to that earth, 


In dearelt ties, from whence he drew his birth. 


If honour calls, where'er ſhe points the way, 
The ſons of honour follow, and obey ; 
If need compels, wherever we are ſent, 
Tis want of courage not to be content: 
But, if we have the liberty of choice, 
And all depends on our own ſingle voice, 
To deem of ev'ry country as the tame 
Is rank rebellion *gainſt the lawful claim 
Of nature, and ſuch dull indifterence 


May be Philoſophy, but can't be Senſe. {fign, 


F. Weak and unjuſt diſtinction, ſtrange de- 
Moſt peeviſh, moſt perverſe, to undermine 
Philoſophy, and throw her empire down 


By means of Senſe, from whom ſhe holds her 


Divine Philoſophy, to thee we owe (crown. 
All that is worth poſſeſſing here below; 
Virtue and wiſdom conſecrate thy reign, 


Doubled each joy, and pain no longer pain. 


When, like a garden, where for want of toil, 
And wholeſome diſcipline, the rich, rank ſoil 


Teems with incumbrances, where all around 


Herbs noxious in their nature make the ground, 
Like the good mother of a thankleſs lon, _ 
Curſe her own womb, by fruitfulneſs undone, 
Like ſuch a garden, when the human ſoul, 
Uncultard, wild, impatient of controul, 

B: ings forth thoſe paſſions of luxuriant race, 
Which ſpread, and ſtifle every herb of grace, 
Whilſt virtue, check'd by the cold hand of tcorn, 


Seems, with'ring on the bed where ſhe was 


born, 


Philoſophy ſteps in, with ſteady hand land, 
She brings her aid, ſhe clears th encumber'd 
Too virtuous, to ſpare vice one ſtroke, too wiſe 


One moment to attend to pity's cries, 

See with what godlike, what relentleſs pow'r 
She roots up ev'ry weed, 

| P. and ev'ry flow'r 
Philoſophy, a name of meck degree, 


Embrac'd, in token of humility, hide, 


By the proud ſage, who, w hilit he ſtrove to 
In that vain artifice, reveal'd his pride. 


' Philofophy, whom nature had deſign'd 


To purge all errours from the human mind, 
Hertelf mifled by the philoſopher, 
At once her prieſt and maſter, made us err; 
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Pride, pride, like feaven in a maſs of flour, 
Tainted her laws, and made een virtue ſoyre 


Had ſhe, content within her pro per ſphere lf y 
T aught leflons ſuitec to the human ear, f And h 
Which might fair virtue's genuine fruits pro- On fai: 
Made not for ornament, but real uſe, ¶ duce With! 
The heart of man unrival'd ſhe had ſway'g, Her gil 
Prais'd by the good, and by the bad obey'd. If virty 
But when ſhe, overturning reaſon's throne, If ſcien 
Strove proudly 1n its place to plant her own, [f hone 
When ſhe with apathy the breaſt would ſteel, If pow 
And teach us, deeply feeling, not to feel, Ito th 
When ſhe would wildly all her force employ, If rich 
Not to correct our paſſions but deſtroy, If law 1 
When, not content our nature to reſtore, Let bu 
As made by God, ſhe made it al! new o'er, Reaſon 
When, with a ſtrange and criminal exceſs, And, 1 
To make us more than men, ſhe made usleſs A very 
The good her dwindled pow'r with pity ſaw, But 
The bad with joy, and none but fools with awe, To font 

Truth with a {imple and unvarniſh'd tale, Where 
E'en from the mouth of N—might prevail, Her re: 
Could ſhe get there, but falſnood's ſugar'd ſtrain, Where 
Should pour her fatal blandiſhments 1n vain, Laws n 
Nor make one convert, tho the firen hung, To fix 
Where ſhe too often hangs, on M— tongue, Because 

Should all the ſophs, whom in his courſe the ſun Becauſe 
Hath ſeen, or paſt or preſent riſe in one, By cha 
Should he, whilſt pleaſure in each ſentence ls folly 
Like Plato, give us poetry in proſe, {[flons, It can't 
Should he, full orator, at once impart | By the 
Th' Athenian's genius, with the Roman's art, (When 
Genius and art ſhould in this inſtance fail, if prop: 
Nor Rome, tho' join'd with Athens here prevail, A devi 
"Tis not in man, 'tis not in more than man J. H 
To make me find one fault in nature's plan. And e's 
Plac'd low ourſelves, we cenſure thoſe above, Ordain' 
And, wanting judgment, think that ſhe wants - pur 

love, | here 
Blame, where we ought in reaſon to commend, Where 
And think her molt a foe, when molt a friend, Had Id 
Such be philoſophers—their ſpecious art, Ot barre 
Tho' friendſhip pleads, ſhall never warp my Or in f 

heart; - {tear ; 
Ne'er make me from this breaſt one paiſiun 3 d 
Which nature, my beſt friend, hath planted ns 

there, | „ "wp 

F. Forgiving as a friend, what, whilſt [live p ſpite 

As a philoſopher I can t forgive, | vi 428 
In this one point at laſt I join with you; | TEA 
To nature pay all that is nature's due, © n 
But let not clouded reaſon ſink ſo low, 1 het 
To fancy debts ſhe does not, cannot oWe. 8 thot 
Bear,to full manhood grown,thole ſhackles beat, 158 . 
Which nature meant us for a time to Fd Win. oo 
As we wear leading-ſtrings, which, ulcleß W. Ry 
| grown, | 2 Ne 
Are laid aſide, when we can walk alone. Te it; 
But on thyſelf, by peeviſh humour [way d, g tho 
Wilt thou lay burdens nature never laid . i n tl 
Wilt thou make faults, whilſt judgment Wes 3 
| ly errs, WT | = = is 
And then defend, miſtaking them for her 5* 15 i, 
Dar it thou to ſay, in our enlight'ned age, en 


That this grand maſter paſſion, this * 115 
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Which flames out for thy country, was impreſt, 
And fix'd by nature in the human breaſt. 


If you prefer the place where you was born, 


And hold all others in contempt and ſcorn 

Cn fair compariſon ; If on that land 

With lib'ral and a more than equal hand 

Her gifts, as in profuſion, plenty ſends; 

If virtue meets with more and better friends; 
If ſcience finds a patron ' mongſt the great; 

If honeſty is miniſter of ſtate ; 

If pow'r, the guardian of our rights deſign'd, 
[« to that great, that only end confin'd 

t riches are employ'd to bleſs the poor; 

If law is ſacred, liberty ſecure 

Let but theſe facts depend on proofs of weight, 
Reaſon declares, thy love can't be too great, 
And, in this light could he our country view, 
A very Hottentot mult love it too. 


But if, by fate's decrees, you owe your birth 


To ſome moſt barren and penurious earth, 


Where, ev'ry comfort of this life deny'd, 


Her real wants are ſcantily ſupply'd, 


Where pow'r is reaſon, liberty a joke, 

Laws never made, or made but to be broke, 

To fix thy love on ſuch a wretched ſpot 

Becauſe, in luſt's wild fever, there begot, 

Becauſe, thy weight no longer fit to bear, 

By chance not choice, thy mother dropt thee 

Is folly which admits not of defence; 

It can't be nature, for it is not ſenſe. 

By the ſame argument which here you hold, 

(When falſhood's inſolent, let truth be bold) 

If propagation can in torments dwell, 

A devil muſt, if born there, love his hell. 
P. Had fate, to whoſe decrees I lewly bend, 

And e'en in puniſhment confeſs a friend, 

Ordain'd my birth in ſome place yet untry'd, 

On purpoſe made to mortify my pride, 

Where the ſun never gave one glimpſe of day, 

Where ſcience never yet could dart one ray, 

Had I been born on ſome bleak, blaſted plain 

Ot barren Scotland, in a Stuart's reign, 

Or in ſome kingdom, where men, weak or 

uorſe, it | | 
Turn'd nature's every blefling to a curſe, 
Where crowns of freedom, by the fathers won, 


Dropp'd leaf by leaf from each degen'rate ſon, 


In ſpite of all the wiſdom you diſplay, 

All you have faid, and yet may have to ſay, 
My weakneſs here, if weakneſs, I confeſs, 

I, as my country, had not lov'd her leſs. 


Whether ſtrict reaſon bears me out in this, 


Let thoſe who, always ſeeking, always miſs 
The ways of reaſon, doubt with precious zeal; 
Their's be the praiſe to argue, mine to fect. 
Wit we to trace this paſſior to the root, 

We, like a tree, may know it by its fruit, 
From its rich ſtem ten thouſand virtues ipring, 


| Ten thouſand bleſſings on its branches cling, 


et in the circle of revolving years, | 
Not one mitortune, not one vice appears. 
ene then, and what you reaſon call adore ; 
his, if not reaſon, muſt be ſomething more. 
1 But (for | wiſh not others to confine, 

e their opinions unreſtrain'd as mine) 
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Whether this love's of good, or evil growth, 
A vice, a virtue, or a ſpice of both, 
Let men of nicer argument decide; 
If it is virtuous, ſooth an honeſt pride, 
With lib'ral praiſe z if vicious, be content, 
It is a vice I never can repent ; [avail 
A vice which, weigh'd in heav'n, thall more 
Than ten cold virtues in the other ſcale. 

F. This wild, untemper'd zeal (which after 

all ſcall} 

We, candour unimpeach'd, might madneſs 
Is it a virtue? that you ſcarce pretend; 
Or can it be a vice, like virtue's friend, [force 
Which draws us off from, and diſſolves the 
Of private ties, nay, ſtops us in our courſe 
To that grand object of the human ſoul, 
That nobler love which comprehendsthe whole. 
Coop'd in the limits of this petty iſle, [ſmile, 
This nook, which ſcarce deſerves a frown, or 


 Weigh'd with creation, you, by whim undone, 
Give all your thoughts to what is ſcarce worth 


one. 
The gen'rous ſoul, by nature taught to ſoar, 
Her ſtrength confirm'd in philofophic lore, 
At one grand view takes in a world with eaſe, 
And, ſeeing all mankind, loves all ſhe ſees. 
P. Was it moſt ſure, which yet a doubt en- 
dures, LOT [your's 
Not found in reaſon's creed though found in 
That thele two ſervices, like what we're told 
And know of God's and Mammon's, cannot 
And draw together, that, however loth, [hold 
We neither ſerve, attempting to ſerve both, 


I could not doubt a moment which to chuſe, 


And which in common reaſon to refuſe. 
Invented oft for purpoſes of art, | 
Born of the head, tho' father'd on the heart, 


This grand love of the world muſt be confeſt 


A barren ſpeculation at the beſt. 
Not one man in a thouſand, ſhould he live 


Beyond the uſual term of life, could give, 
So rare occaſion comes, and to fo few, 


Proof whether his regards are feign'd or true. 
The love we bearour country, is a root 

Which never fails to bring forth golden fruit, 
"Tis in the mind an everlaſting ſpring 

Of glorious actions, which become a king | 
Nor lefs become a ſubject; tis a debt [forget; 
Which bad men, tho' they pay not, can't 
A duty, which the good delight to pay, 


And ev'ry man can practice ev'ry day. 


Nor, for my life (to very dim my eye, 
Or dull your argumeat) can I deſer 
What you with faith aſſert, how that dear love 
Which binds me to my country, can remove 
And make me of neceſſity forego, | 
That gen'ral love which to the world I owe. 
Thote ties of private nature, ſmall extent, 
In which the mind of narrow caſt is pent, 
Are only ſteps on which the gen'rous foul 
Mounts by degrees till ſhe includes the whole. 


T bat ſpring of love, which in the human mind, 


Founded on ſelf, flows narrow and confin'd, 

Enlarges as it rolls, and comprehends 

Tus ſocial charities of bleod, and friends, 
| Til! 
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To laugh at poverty in plenty*s reign, 
To boalt of apathy when out of pain, 
And in each ſentence, worthy of the ſchools, 
Varniſh'd with ſophiſtry to deal out rules 
Moſt fit for practice, but for one poor fault. 
That into practice they can ne'er be breught. 
At home, and fitting in your elbow-chair 
You praiſe Japan, tho' you was never thc -2. 
But was the ſhip this moment under ſail, [fail, 
Would not your mind be chang'd, your ſpirits 
Would vou not caſt one longing eye to ſhore, 
Andvow to deal in ſuch wild ſchemes no more? 
Howe er our pride mav tempt us to conceal 
Thole paſſions, which we cannot chuſe but feel, 
There's a ſtrange ſomething, which without a 
brain „ 
Fools feel, and with one wiſe men can't explain, 
Planted in man, to bind him to that earth, 


In deareſt ties, from whence he drew his birth. 


It honour calls, where'er ſhe points the way, 

The ſons of honour follow, and obey ; 

If need compels, wherever we are ſent, 

Tis want of courage not to be content: 

But, if we have the liberty of choice, 

And all depends on our own ſingle voice, 

To deem of ev'ry country as the tame 

Is rank rebellion 'gainſt the lawful claim 

Of nature, and ſuch dull indifference 

May be Philoſophy, but can't be Senſe. [fign, 
F. Weak and unjuſt diſtinction, ſtrange de- 

Moſt peeviſh, moſt perverſe, to undermine 


, Philoſophy, and throw her empire down 


By means of Senſe, from whom ſhe holds her 
Divine Philoſophy, to thee we owe [crown. 
All that is worth poſlefling here below ; 
Virtue and wiſdom conſecrate thy reign, 
Doubled each joy, and pain no longer pain. 


When, like a garden, where for want of toil, | 


And wholeſome diſcipline, the rich, rank ſoil 
Teems with incumbrances, where all around 
Herbs noxious in their nature make the ground, 
Like the good mother of a thankleſs ſon, 
Curſe her own womb, by fruitfulneſs undone, 
Like ſuch a garden, when the human ſoul, 
Vncuitar'd, wild, impatient of controul, 

B: ings forth thole paſſions of luxuriant race, 
Which ſpread, and ſtifle every herb of grace, 


Whilſt virtue, check'd by the cold hand of ſcorn, 


Seems, with'ring on the bed where ſhe was 
born, | 


Philoſophy ſteps in, with ſteady hand land, 
She brings her aid, ſhe clears th' encurnber'd 


Too virtuous, to ſpare vice one ſtroke, too wite 
One moment to attend to pity's cries, 

See with what godlike, what relentleſs pow'r 
She roots up ev'ry weed, 

| | P. and ev'ry flow'r 
Philoſophy, a name of meck degree, | 
Embrac'd, in token of humility, hide, 


By the proud ſage, who, wbiltt he ſtrove to 


In that vain artifice, reveal'd his pride. 
Philoſophy, whom nature had defign'd _ 
To purge all errours from the human mind, 
Hertelf mifled by the philoſopher, | 

At once her prieſt and maſter, made us err 
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Pride, pride, like feaven in 2 maſs of flour, Which 
Tainted her laws, and made een virtueſyyre And fi 
Had ſhe, content within her pro per ſphere If y 
T aught leſſons ſuitec to the human ear, : And h 
Which might fair virtue's genuine fruits pro- Cn fai 
Made not for ornament, but real uſe, [quce With | 
The heart of man unrival'd ſhe had [way'd; b Her gi 
Prais'd by the good, and by the bad obey'd. If virty 
But when ſhe, overturning reaſon's throne, If ſcier 
Strove proudly in its place to plant her own, If hone 
When ſhe with apathy the breaſt would ſteel, If pow 
And teach us, deeply feeling, not to feel, Is to th 
When ſhe would wildly all her force employ, If rich: 
Not to correct our paſſions but deſtroy, If law 1 
When, not content our nature to reſtore, Let bu 
As made by God, ſhe made it al! new o'er, Reaſon 
When, with a ſtrange and criminal exceſs, And, 1 
To make us more than men, ſhe made us leſ, A very 
The good her dwindled pow r with pity ſaw, But 
The bad with joy, and none but fools with awe, | To lon 
Truth with a ſimple and unvarniſh'd tale, Where 
F'en from the mouth of N—might prevail, Her re: 
Could ſhe get there, but falſnood's ſugar'd (train, Where 
Should pour her fatal blandiſhments in vain, Laws n 
Nor make one convert, tho the firen hung, To fix 
Where ſhe too often hangs, on M— tongue, Becauſe 
Should all the ſophs, whom in his courſe the ſun Becauſe 
Hath ſeen, or paſt or preſent riſe in one, By cha 
Should he, whilſt pleaſure in each ſentence Is fol!) 
Like Plato, give us poetry in proſe, floh, It can't 
Should he, full orator, at once impart By the 
Th' Athenian's genius, with the Roman's art, (When 
Genius and art ſhould in this inſtance fail, If prop: 
Nor Rome, tho' join'd with Athensherepreval, A devi 
"Tis not in man, *tis not in more than man J. H 
To make me find one fault in nature's plan. And e'. 
Plac'd low ourſelves, we cenſure thoſe abore, Ordain' 
And, wanting judgment, think that ſhe wants = pur! 
_ love, ere 
Blame, where we ought in reaſon to commend, Where 
And think her molt a foe, when molt a friend, Had Ib 
Such be philoſophers—their ſpecious art, Ot barre 
Tho' friendſhip pleads, ſhall never warp my Or inf 
+ heart; * SEN [tear 5 
Ne'er make me from this breaſt one paſſon Turn'd 
Which nature, my beſt friend, hath plantes . 
—. | | "” 
F. Forgiving as a friend, what, whillt | ve, 7 [pite 
As a philoſopher I cant forgive, | -n you 
In this one point at laſt I join with you; n } Wea 
To nature pay all that is nature's due, ) by m 
But let not clouded reaſon ſink ſo low, L het 
To fancy debts ſhe does not, cannot oWe. 8 tho 
Bear, to full manhood grown,thoſe ſhack lesbeat Th WA 
Which nature meant us for a time to welt Wit. 8 
As we wear leading-ſtrings, which, uleies . 3 
grown, | ; a 

Are laid aſide, when we can walk alone. ap ifs 
But on thyſelf, by peeviſh humour ſway d, a tho 
Wilt thou lay burdens nature never laid! ö Not in t. 
Wilt thou make faults, whilſt judgment Wes OE 
ly errs, 3 fie 

And then defend, miſtaking them for bers: 5 
Dar ſt thou to ſay, in our enlight' ned age, Be 1 


That this grand maſter paſſion, this * 2 
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Which flames out for thy country, was impreſt, 


June, 


4 15 And fix'd by nature in the human breaſt, 
"ins If you prefer the place where you was born, 
0 oy. And hold all others in contempt and ſcorn 
ons ; Cn fair compariſon ; If on that land | 
Fay With lib'ral and a more than equal hand 
105 5 Her gifts, as in profuſion, plenty ſends, 
il 0 If virtue meets with more and better friends ; 
5 ; If ſcience finds a patron *monglt the great; 
ee If honeſty 18 miniſter of ſtate; 5 
0 ſtee! If pow'r, the guardian of our rights deſign d, 
"XY | to that great, that only end confin'd 
em Re If riches are employ'd to bleſs the poor 
2th If law is ſacred, liberty ſecure; 
2% Let but theſe facts depend on proofs of weight, 
g Ns Reaſon declares, thy love can't be too great, 
ak” And, in this light could he our country view, 
Je mel, A very Hottentot muſt love it too. ; 
ity ſaw But if, by fate's decrees, you owe your birth 
Ae To ſome moſt barren and penurious earth, | 
d tele. Where, ev'ry comfort of this life deny d, 
prevail, Her real wants are ſcantily ſupply'd, 
7d ſtrain Where pow'r is reaſon, liberty a joke, : 
A vain Laws never made, or made but to be broke, 
\ hung To fix thy love on ſuch a wretched ſpot 
tongue, Becauſe, in luſt's wild fever, there begot, 
ſe the ſun Becauſe, thy weight no longer fit to bear, 
ne By chance not choice, thy mother dropt thee 
"Confocal Is folly which admits not of defence; [there, 
[flons, It can't be nature, for it is not ſenſe. 
. By the ſame argument which here you hold, 
man's att, (When falſhood's inſolent, let truth be bold) 
e fail, If propagation can in torments dwell, 
re prevail. A devil muſt, if born there, love his hell. 
lan man L. Had fate, to whoſe decrees I lowly bend, 
e's plan. And e' en in puniſhment confeſs a friend, 
ſe above, Ordain'd my birth in forme place yet untry'd, 
the wants On purpole made to mortify my pride, | 
| Where the ſun never gave one glimpſe of day, 
commend, Where ſcience never yet could dart one ray, 
ſt a friend, Had I been born on ſome bleak, blaſted plain 
s art, Ot barren Scotland, in a Stuart's reign, : 
- warp my Or in ſome kingdom, where men, weak or 
[tear worſe, 5 | 
one paſſion Turn'd nature's every blefling to a curſe, 
th planted Where crowns of freedom, by the fathers won, 
| Dropp'd leaf by leaf from each degen'rate ſon, 
„hilt Ilie, In ſpite of all the wiſdom you diſplay, 
| All you have ſaid, and yet may have to ſay, 
\ you; | My weakneſs here, if weakneſs, I confeſs, 
0 I, as my country, had not lov'd her leſs., 
ow. Whether ttrict reaſon bears me out in this, 
t owe. Let thoſe who, always ſeeking, always miſs 
ackles beat, The ways of reaſon, doubt with precious zeal 
8 Ven Their's be the praiſe to argue, mine to feel. 


Wich we to trace this paſſion to the root, 


ich, uſelel [2 | Fs 
Itty We, like a tree, may know it by its fruit, 


lone. From its rich ſtem ten thouſand virtues ſpring, 
 ſway'd, Ten thouſand bleffings on its branches cling, 
er laid? et in the circle of revolving years, 

ment weak Nod one mifortune, not one vice appears. 


Hence then, and what you reaſon call adore; 
This, it not reaſon, muſt be ſomething more. 
But (for I with not others to confine, 
* heir opinions unreſtrain'd as mine) 


for ber's! 

ned age, 

s brave raße 
Whicl 
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Whether this love's of good, or evil growth, 
A vice, a virtue, or a ſpice of both, 

Let men of nicer argument decide; 
If it is virtuous, ſooth an honeſt pride, 
With lib'ral praiſe; if vicious, be content, 
It is a vice I never can repent; [avail 
A vice which, weigh'd in heav'n, thall more 
Than ten cold virtues in the other ſcale. 

F. This wild, untemper'd zeal (which after 

all ſcall) 

We, candour unimpeach'd, might madneſs 
Is it a virtue? that you ſcarce pretend; 
Or can it be a vice, like virtue's friend, [force 


Which draws us off from, and diſſolves the 


Of private ties, nay, ſtops us in our courſe 
To that grand object of the human ſoul, 
That nobler love which comprehends the whole. 
Coop'd in the limits of this petty iſle, Iſmile, 
This nook, which ſcarce deſerves a frown, or 
Weigh'd with creation, you, by whim undone, 
Give all your thoughts to what is ſcarce worth 
one. 
The gen'rous ſoul, by nature taught to ſoar, 
Her ſtrength confirm'd in philoſophic lore, 
At one grand view takes in a world with eaſe, 
And, ſeeing ail mankind, loves all ſhe ſees. 
P. Was it moſt ſure, which yet a doubt en- 
3 [your's 
Not found in reaſon's creed, though found in 
That theſe two ſervices, like what we're told 
And know of God's and Mammon's, cannot 
And draw together, that, however loth, hold 


Me neither ſerve, attempting to ſerve both, 


I could not doubt a moment which to chuſe, 
And which in common reaſon to refuſe. 
Invented oft for purpoſes of art, 9 85 
Born of the head, tho' father'd on the heart, 
This grand love of the world muſt be confeſt 
A barren ſpeculation at the beſt. | 
Not one man in a thouſand, ſhould he live 


Beyond the uſual term of life, could give, 


So rare occaſion comes, and to ſo few, 

Proof whether his regards are feign'd or true. 
The love we bearour country, 1s a root 

Which never fails to bring forth golden fruit, 

"Tis in the mind an everlaſting ſpring _ | 

Of glorious actions, which become a king 

Nor lefs become a ſubject; tis a debt [forget; 

Which bad men, tho' they pay not, can't 

A duty, which the good delight to pay, 

And ev'ry man can practice ev'ry day. 

Nor, for my life (ſo very dim my eye, 

Or dull your argument) can I deſcrj 
What you with faith aſſert, how that dear love 
Which binds me to my country, can remove 
And make me of neceſſity forego, 

That gen'ral love which to the world I owe. 
Thole ties of private nature, ſmall extent, 
In which the mind of narrow caſt is pent, 
Are, only ſteps on which the gen'rous ſoul. 


. N by degrees till ſhe includes the whole. 


That ſpring of love, which in the human mind, 
Founded on ſelf, flows narrow and confin'd, 
Enlarges as it rolls, and comprehends 
The ſocial charities of blood, and friends, 

Till 
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Till ſmaller ſtreams included, not o'erpaſt, 


It riies to our country's love at laſt, 
And he, with lib'ral and enlarged mind, 
Who loves his country, cannot hate mankind, 
F, Friend as you would appear to common 
Tell me, or think no more of a defence, [ſenſe, 
Is it a proof of love by choice torun 
A vagrant from your country ? 
| | P. Can the ſon, [eye, 
(Shame, ſhame on all ſuch ſons) with ruthleſs 
And heart more patient than the flint, ſtand by, 
And by ſome ruffian, from all ſhame divorc'd, 
All virtue, ſee his honour'd mother forc'd; _ 
Then, no, by him that made me, not e'en then, 
Could I with parience, by the worlt of men, 
Behold my country plunder'd, beggar'd, loſt 


Beyond redemption, all her glories croſs'd 


E'en when occaſion made them ripe, her fame 
Fled like a dream, while the awakes to ſhame. 

F. Is it not more the office of a friend, 
The office of a patron, to defend 


Fer ſinking ſtate, than baſely to decline 
So great a cauſe, and in deſpair reſign ? [lies, 


P. Beyond my reach, alas! the grievance 
And, whilſt more able patriots doubt, ſhe dies. 
From a foul ſource, more deep than we ſup- 
| poſe, | 

Fatally deep and dark, this grievance flows, 


Tis not that peace our glorious hopes defeats, 


Tis not the voice of faction in the ſtreets, 
"Tis a groſs attack on freedom made, 


V' Tis not the arm of privilege difplay'd _ 
Againſt the ſubject, whilſt ſhe wears no ſting 
To diſappoint the purpoſe of a king, | 


Theſe are no ills, or trifles, if compar'd | 

With thoſe, which are contriv'd, tho' not de- 
Tell me, philoſopher, is it a crime [clar'd. 

To pry into the ſecret womb of time, 

Or, born in ignorance, mult we deſpair 

To reach events, and read the future there? 

Why, be it ſo— ſtill tis the right of man, 

Imparted by his maker, where he can, 

To tormer times and men his eye to caſt, 

And judge of what's to come, by what is paſt. 
Should there be found in ſome not diſtant 

year | | 


(O how 1 wiſh to be no prophet here | 
Amongſt our Britiſh lords ſhould there be found 


Some great in pow'r, in principles unſound, 


Who look on freedom wita an evil eye, 


In whom the ſprings of loyalty are dry, 

Who with to ſoar on. wild ambition's wings, 

Who hate the commons, and who love not 
kings, 


Who would divide the people and the throne 


To ſet up ſep'rate int'reſts of their own, 


Who hate whatever aids their wholeſome 


growth, 


And only join with to deſtroy them both, 
Should there be found ſuch men in after-times, 


May heav'n in mercy to our giievous crimes 
Allot ſome milder vengeance, nor to them, 
And to their rage this wretched land condemn, 

I hou God above, on whom alifltates depend, 
Who k no eſt from the firſt their rite, and end, 
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If there's a day mark'd in the book of fate 


When ruin muſt involve our equal tate, * 
When laws alas! muſt be no more, and we, And 
To freedom born, muft be no longer free, May 
Let not a mob of tyrants ſeize the helm, F 
Nor titled upſtarts league to rob the realm, | 
Let not, whatever other ills aſſail, In fi 
A damned Ariſtocracy prevail, A j 
If, all too ſhort, our courſe of freedom run, 3 
"Tis thy good pleaſure we ſhould be undone, F. 
Let us, ſome comfort in our griefs to bring, P. 
Be ſlaves to one, and be that one à king. F. 
F. Poets, accuſtom'd by their trade to teign, Real 
Oft ſubſtitute creations of the brain Fly 1 
For real ſubſtance, and, themſelves deceiv'd, Renc 
Would have the fiction by mankind believed. But 
Such is your caſe—but grant, to ſooth your Canr 
pride, Cann 
That you know more than all the world beſide, Her 
Why deal in hints, why make a moment“ " 
doubt, ON Whe 
Reſolv'd, and like a man, at once ſpeak out, Thoſ 
Shew us our danger, tell us where it lies, | 
And, to enſure our ſafety, make us wiſe, And 
P. Rather than bear the pain of thought, With 
fools ſtray; | 'A tut 
The proud will rather loſe than aſk their way; Each 
To men of ſenſe what needs it to unfold, Toſh 
And tell atale, which they muſt know untold? Have 
In the bad, int'reſt warps the canker'd heart, They 
The good are hood-wink'd by the tricks of art; F. 
And whilſt arch, ſubtle hypocrites contrive P. 
To keep the flames of diſcontent alive,, 
Whilſt they, with arts to honeſt men unknoun, F; 
Breed doubts between the people and the Free 
| throne, I But \ 
Making us fear, where reaſon never yet One b 
Allow'd one fear, or could one doubt admit, . 
Themſelves paſs unſuſpected in diſguiſe, 
And 'gainſt our real danger ſeal our eyes. Weig! 
F. Mark them, and let their names record- Neith. 
ed ſtand {land, You | 
On ſhame's black roll, and ſtink thro! all the 
P. That might ſome courage, but no pru- India 
-. "dence be; | Prope 
No hurt to them, and jeopardy to me. FEES 
F. Leave out their names, 
P. For that kind caution thanks, 
But may not judges ſometimes fill up blanks ! 
F. Your country's laws in doubt then you 
reject: = | 1 
P. The laws I love, the lawyers I ſuſpect: 
Amongſt twelve judges may not one be found, Extr; 
(On bare, bare poſſibility I greund 79 7 
This wholeſome doubt) who may enlarge, te. 755 
trench, f 
Create, and uncreate, and from the bench, | Bey 
With winks, ſmiles, nods, and ſuch like palt'f N. 
| arts, | | | v. 
May work and worm into a jury's hearts, in thi. 
Or, baffled there, may, turbulent of foul, _ iy 
Cramp their high office, and their rights con- ©... 
troul, 8 8 
Who may, tho? judge, turn advocate, at large. 4th 0 


; bv - | of charge, 
Aud deal replies out by the way Mat 


d heart, 
£8 of art; 
ntrive 
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Making interpretation all the way, 

In ſpite of facts, his wicked will obey, 

And, leaving law without the leaſt defence, 

May damn his conſcience to approve his ſenſe. 
F. Whilſt, the true guardians of this char- 
ter'd land, | 

In full and perſect vigour, juries ſtand, 

A judge in vain ſhall awe, cajole, perplex. 
P. Suppoſe I ſhould be try d in Middleſex. 
F. To pack a jury they will never dare. 

P. There's no occaſion to pack juries there. 
F. Gainſt prejudice all arguments are weak, 
Reaſon herſelf without effect muſt ſpeak. 
Fly then thy country, like a coward fly, 
Renounce her int'reſt, and her laws defy. 
But why bewitch'd, to India turn thy eyes? 
Cannot our Europe thy vaſt wrath ſufhce ? 
Cannot thy miſbegotten muſe lay bare 
Her brawny arm, and play the butcher there ? 
P. Thy counſel taken, what ſhould ſatire do? 
Where could ſhe find an object that is new? 
Thoſe travell'd youths, whom tender mothers 
wean, | 
And ſend abroad to ſee, and to be ſeen, 
With whom, leſt they ſhould fornicate, or 


A tutor's ſent by way of a dry nurſe, [worſe, 


Each of whom juſt enough of ſpirit bears, 
To ſhew our follies, and to bring home their's, 
Have made all Europe's vices ſo well known, 
They ſeem almoſt as nat'ral as our own. 
F. Will India for thy purpoſe better do ? 
P. In on: reſpect at leaſt—there's ſomething 
new. | | [ſpeaks 
F. A harmleſs people in whom nature 
Free and untainted mongſt whom ſatire ſeeks, 
But vainly ſeeks, fo ſimply plain their hearts, 
One boſom where to lodge her poiſon'd darts. 


P. From knowledge ſpeak you this, or doubt 


on doubt | „ 
Weigh'd and reſolv'd, hath reaſon found it out? 


Neither from knowledge nor by reaſon taught, 


You have faith ev'ry where but where you 
ought. _ Eros 

India or Europe—What's there in a name ? 

Propenſity to vice in both the ſame, | 


1 
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Nature alike in both works for man's good, 
Alike in both by man himſelf withſtood. 
Nabobs, as well as thoſe who hunt them down, 
Deſerve a cord much better than a crown, 
And a Mogul can thrones as much debaſe 
As any poliſh'd prince of chriſtian race. 

F. Could you, a taſk more hard than you 

ſuppoſe, 

Could you, in ridicule whilſt ſatire glows, 
Make alltheir follies to the life appear, 
"Tis ten to one you gain no credit here. 
Howe er well-drawn, the picture after all, 
Becauſe we know not the original, 


Would not find favour in the public eye. 


P. That, having your good leave, I mean 
to try. | 
And if your obſervations ſterling hold, 
If the piece ſhould be heavy, tame, and cold, 
To make it to the fide of nature lean, 
And meaning nothing, ſomething ſeem to 
mean, 


| To make the whole in lively colours glow, 


To bring before us ſomething that we know, 
And from all honeſt men applauſe to win, 
I'll group the company, and put them in. 
F. Be that, ungen'rous thought, by ſhame 
ſuppreſs'd, | | 
Add not diſtreſs to thoſe too much diſtreſs'd. 


Have they not, by blind zeal miſled, laid bare 


Thoſe fores which never might endure the air ? 


Have they not brought their myſteries ſo low 


That what the wiſe ſuſpected not; fools know ? 
From their firſt riſe e' en to the preſent hour 
Have they not prov'd theirown abuſe of pow'r, 
Made it impoſſible, if fairly view'd, - 
Ever to have that dang'rous pow'r renew'd, 
Whilſt unſeduc'd by miniſters, the throne 


Regards our intereſts, and knows its own. 


P. Should ev'ry other ſubject chance to fail, 
Thoſe who have ſail'd, and thoſe who wiſh'd 

to ſail | | | 
In the laſt fleet, afford an ample field 


Which muſt beyond my hopes a harveſt yield. 


F. On ſuch vile food fatire can never thrive. 
P. She cannot ſtarve, if there was only Clive. 


EA $T-I ND LES. 
From the London Gazette. 
Extract of a Letter from Major Adams 
1% the late Earl of Egremont, dated at 
. the Head Quarters at Doudnagur, in 
Bengal, Nowember 20, 1763. 
N iy laſt I acquainted your lordſhip 
4 wich the happy ſituation of afiais 
in this country, and with the proceed- 


| 1128 of the campaign to the commence- 


ment ot the liege of Mongcar - on the 
4th of October, I ordered tafcines and 
June, 1764. | 
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other i aterials to be provided for that 


purpoſe ; and on the 8th I had three 
batteries reacy to open on the fort, one 
of two 18 pouncers, at 350 yards dit- 


tance, to batter the ſouth curtain near 


the river, where the ditch was diſcon- 
tinued ; and, by the falling of the ri- 
ver, the bank ſerved as an epaulment _ 
to protect our battery from being gn- 
filaded, and a cover for ſtorming. An- 


other battery of one 12 pounder to en- 


filade the eaſt face, and a third of one 
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18 pounder to enfilade the ſouth face 
of the fort: But we were prevented 
opening them by the commandant (A- 
reb Ali Cawn) promiſing to ſurrender 
at diſcretion: He was induced to treat 
with me from an account he had heard 
of Gurgin Cawn, otherwiſe Caja Gre- 


pore, his patron, being cut off by 


oſſim Ali Cawn, on his march to Pat- 
na. The whole morning was ſpent 
waiting for the garriſon to ſurrender ; 
but unluckily a rumour getting amongſt 
their Seapoys, that we had marched 
down a battalion of Seapoys to plunder 
them as ſoon as diſarmed (which was 
in reality done for their protection) they 
began a very warm fire from all their 
works, which we ſoon ſilenced by our 
enfilading batteries, that ſwept their 
whole curtains where their cannon were 
mounted, their baſtions being to {mall 
as not to adinit of any of conſequence. 
On the ꝙth we opened our battery of 
two 18 pounders to breach the curtain. 
The enemy were not fo much annoyed 
by our enfilading batteries, as they 


were on the 8th, having thrown up tra- 


verſes on their curtains. On the oth 
I opened another battery of two eight- 
inch howitzers, within 180 yards of 


the curtain, with which, and the two 


18 pounders, we continued to batter it, 
and betore night made the breach very 
practicable. At night 1 erected ano- 


ther battery for one 12 pounder to diſ- 


mount a gun, which the enemy had 
mounted on the demi-baſtion of the 
ſouth gateway, to flank the breach. 
On the 11th in the morning, the ene- 
my ſurrendered at diſcretion, having 
laid down their arms, and marched out 
of the fort; the garriſon conſiſted of 
about two thouſand men. Before I 
arrived at Mongear, I ordered captain 


_ Wedderburn with his volunteer com- 
_ pany, two companies of Seapoys, and 
two pieces of cannon, to advance up 


the river in boats, in order to pick up 


any of the enemy's boats that might 


have been in the rear, and to endea- 
vour, when he arrived near Patna, to 
acquaint our captive gentlemen, who 
were lately removed from Mongear, of 
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1rons, and 9 gentlemen, with the re- 


garriſon, regulating the holpital, and 


June, 


his approach, that they might haye 
concerted meaſures to effect thei; 
eſcape, which ke would facilitate ; al. 
ſo to prevent 2 ſupplies of grain go- 
ing into Patna from the oppoſite fide. 
This piece of ſervice he effectually per- 
formed, except what regarded the cap- 
tives, who were all inhumanly maſſa— 
cred on the 6th ult. (before captain 
Wedderburn's arrival) by order of 
Coſſim Ali Cawn ; one Somers, a Ger- 
man (commonly called Soomeroo) was 
the infamous villain ho executed theſe 
orders with a company of ſeapoys 
trained up by himielf; 49 gentlemen, 
25 of them in irons, were murdered in 
one houſe, with about 50 ſoldiers in 


maining part of the Englithmen who 
were priſoners, were put to death in 
other parts of the country where they 
were confined, amounting in the whele 
to about 200. Dr. Fullarton was the 
only perſon who eſcaped from Patna, 
having received a pardon from Coſſim 
Ali Cawn a few days before the Haſ— 
ſacre of the Engliſh. Tagulpat, the 
famous banker, and his brother, with 
Ramnarrain, late ſubah of Patna, ra- 
Jah Bullub, and twenty-ſeven others, 
moſt of them their relations or depen- 
dants, were put to death by the fame 
executioner ; Ramnarrain was thrown 
into the river, and the bodies of the 
others were expoſed to be devoured by 
the beaſts and birds of prey, ard 2 
guard of ſeapoys tet over them to pre- 
vent their relations trom burning them 
according to the cuftom of their rell- 
gion. In Mongear I found large ma- 
gazines well ſtocked with ainmunition 
and grain; I in:mediately, after the 
ſurrender of the place, ordered a bridge 
to be thrown over Singia Nullah, and 
a detachment of the army to proceed 
on to Rai Nullah; after ſettling the 


embarking the battering cannon, 

marched the army ; and on the 25th 
ol October Iencainped within four miles 
of Patna, and ordered the neceſſary 
materials to be provided ior carrying 
en the ſiege, which I imagined my 
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be - retty hot, as Coſſim Ali Cawn had 
leſt 10,000 men in the place; he him- 
ſelf, with a ſmall part of his army, 
being encamped at Bleram, about 10 
coſs to the weſtward of it; the re- 
mainder of his horſe he ordered to at- 


tack and harraſs our rear during the 


ſiege. A part of our boats, with the 
heavy artillery, were attacked by 600 
horie, about lo coſs diitant ; but the 
eſcort luckily beat them off without 
any loſs on our fide. On the 28th, I 
maiched the army to the confines of 
the fuburbs of Patna, and encamped 
them in a ſtrong poſt, almoſt entirely 
ſurrounded by a high bank and a ditch, 
within two miles of the walls of the ci- 
ty. On the 3oth, at night, I order- 
ed ſome ſhells to be thrown from two 
howitzers into the city, to amuſe the 
enemy, whilſt a battery was erected on 
the bank of the river, 260 yards diſ- 
tant, with four embrazures, to batter 
the curtain near the north-eaſt angle, 
by the river. Here I thought it ne- 
ceſſary to breach, for the ſame reaſon 
that I breached near the river at Mon- 


gear. On the morning of the 31ſt 


we had finiſhed the battery, and had 
got in two 18 pounders and two how- 


| Itzers; and the artificers were laying 


the platforms, when the enemy march- 
ed out a large body of Seapoys, and 
advanced, under cover : of the mud 
walls and hollow ways, very near to 
the battery, before they were diſco- 
vered ; on which all our Seapoys aban- 
doned it, and the enemy eafily took 
poſſetlion, and blew up our magazine, 
with a great number of their own peo- 


ple. Captain Smith, who commanded 


dur advanced poſt, inſtantly marched 
andretook the battery; and on the alarm, 
a cetachment of 50 grenadiers, a batta- 
lion of ſeapoys, and two pieces of can- 


nun, marched to ſupport our advanced 


party, which arrived in time to repel a 


lecond attack which the enemy made, 
and perſevered in it with great reſoluti- 


on. Lieutenants Goddard and Swinton 
vere wounded in this laſt affair, with a 


Scat number of our Seapoys, and a few 
lcd; but the enemy's loſs was much 


ready made. 
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greater, notwithſtanding we followed 
them to the ditch, and were expoſed 
to their fire from the walls the whole 
tive. The loſs of our magazine was 
an affecting circumſtance, and what 
added to it, was the loſs of three boats 
with ammunition the day before, in a 
violent gale of wind. On the iſt of 
November the battery was opened 
with four 18 pounders and an eight- 
inch Howitz, and, in a little time, we . 
ſilenced moſt of the enemy's can- 
non on the part attacked; and in the 
evening we began to breach the cur- 
tain: likewiſe opened another battery, 
a little to the left of the former one, 
for one ſix-pounder and one howitz, 
to play on the Eaſt Gateway and its 
demi-baſtions. On the ſecond we 
continued to play on the breach, hav- 
ing the night betore repaired the grand 
battery, and added another embrazure 


to the little battery to the left of it. 


On the third our working parties were 
preparing, materials for another batte- 
ry, and forſtorming, the breach being al- 


moſt practicable; but as the guns of 


the demi-baſtions of the eaſt gate, and 
the baſtion to the ſouth-of it, were not 


filenced, I determined to erect another 


battery to deſtroy their defences, and 
to make another breach in the mud 
baſtion to the ſouth of the breach al- 
| At night the enemy 
were alarmed about nine o'clock, man- 
ned all their works, and kept up an 
inceſſant fire from their great and imall 
arms, Which did us no miſchiet, but 


their blue lights directed us where to 


pour ſome grape on them to good ad- 
vantage. On the 4th we began to 
erect a battery for three 18 pounders 
to take off all the enemy's defences at 
the eaſt gate, and to the ſouth of it, 
and one 18 pounder to breach the mud 
baſtion, in conjunction with another 
battery of two pieces of cannon, which 


I cauſed to be erected near it, the 


ground not admitting the whole to be 
together. The enemy in the night re- 
paired the mud baſtion, and the inſide 
of the breach in the curtain, with 
ſand bags. The whole front attacked 
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Champion, Stibbert, Galliez, and lieut. 


this occaſion. 
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was ſo cleared of the enemy, as to 
permit us to look into the ditch op- 
poſite to the breach, which we found 
full of water, except a little to the 
right, where there was a paſſage over 
a mud bank which had been thrown 
up to keep in the water. In the even- 
ing a body of horſe appeared in the 
rear of our encampinent, but our ca- 
valry and ſome ſeapoys obliged them 
ſoon to retire with ſome loſs. On the 
5th, our two new batteries were opened 
with very good ſucceſs, the whole 
front attacked being cleared of the ene- 
my, the mud baſtion was ſufficiently 


| breached, and the repairs of the 


breach in the curtain knocked off. At 
night Iordered the party at the batteries, 
which conſiſted of one hundred Euro- 
peans and a battalion of ſeapoys, to be 
reinforced with the two European 
grenadier companies compleated to 80 


men each, five companies of grenadier 


ſeapoys, the former commanded b 


_ capt. Irwin of his majeſty's 84th regi- 
ment, and the latter by capt. Trevani- 
on, with a battalion of ſeapoys, and 


the whole to receive orders from ma- 


jor Sherlock, who commanded the at- 
tack, and to whom I gave directions 


to keep up a conſtant fire on both 
breaches all night, and to ſtorm at 
day- break: I likewiſe ordered all the 


ſcaling ladders and faſcines to be ready, 


if required, in front of the battery. 


On the 6th in the morning, at half an 


hour paſt five o'clock, the European 
and ſeapoy grenadiers entered the 
breach without any difficulty, but the 


enemy afterwards made an obſtinate 


reſiſtance, which coſt them about 


1500 men. As ſoon as the attack be- 


gan, J marched the line to ſuſtain it, 
and in two. hours we were maſters of 
the whole city. Captains Irwin, 


Scotland, were wounded, otherwiſe 
our Joſs way be eſteemed trivial upon 
Capt. Irwin is fince 
dead. Coflim Ali Cawn was at Bie- 
ram on the day of the attack ; but im- 
mediately on the receipt of the news, 
he retired with precipitation to Laſla- 


Capt. Stibbert and Galliez, lieuts. 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
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rum, and drew out all his treaſure and 
valuable effects from Rotas, with 
which he proceeded to the bank of the 
Carrainnaſſa, the confines of the pro- 
vince, where he is now waiting for 
admittance into Sujah Doulab's 
country. Sujah Doulah is Vizier to 
the Mogul, who will not permit him 
to croſs the river with his army; an 


aſylum for himſelf and family only is 


offered him. I marched the army on 

the 13th inſtant from Patna, and a 

few days more will, I believe, deter- 

mine his fate, and put a period to the 
campaign. | = 

I have the honour to incloſe to your 
lordſhip a return of the killed and 
wounded in the ſeveral attacks, and of 
the artillery taxkenn. 

Return of the killed and wounded of the 
army under ' the command of major 
Thomas Adams, in Bengal, from the 
28th of October to the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1763. 


84th regiment, 3 pr. k. 1 capt. 1 


lieut. 1 enſ. 5 pr. w. 
The company's cavalry, 2 pr. 1 
MW: : 
Battalion, 1 pr. k. 1 capt. 4 pr. w. 
Officers names. Capt. Irwin, died 
of his wounds; capt. Champion, lieut, 
Goddard, enf. Jeffery's, w. and Mr. 
Connor, engineer, w. 
Artillery, 1 matroſs, k. 
bombardier, 1 gunner, 2 matroſſes, w. 
Seapoys k. W and m. 184. 
European officers of ſeapoys names. 


Swinton and Scotland, W. | 

'The ordnance taken from the 11th 
of October to the 6th of November, 
1763, at Mongear and Patna, conſiſt. 
ed of 212 iron and braſs guns; and 
17 tumbrils. 
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Sarukpax, June 2, 1764. 
The freedom of the city of London being 
preſented to lord chief juſtice Pratt, in 
4 gold box, his lordſhip was pleaſed 
to return the anſwer following * 
. | 
© It is impoſſible for me not to oy 
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1764. 
the moſt ſenſible pleaſure in finding 
my behaviour in the adminiſtration of 
juſtice approved by the city of London; 
the moſt reſpectable body in this king- 
dom,after the two houſes of parliament. 
If they have been pleaſed, from 
any part of my conduct, to entertain 
an opinion of my integrity (the beſt 
quality of a judge) my utmoſt am- 
bition is ſatisfied; and J may ven- 
ture, without the reproach of vanity, 
to take to myſelf the character of an 


honeſt man, which the city of London 


have told me Iamentitled to: but they 
will give me leave, at the ſame time, 
to aſcribe it only to my own good for- 
tune that I happened to be diſtinguiſhed 
upon the preſent occaſion beyond the 
reſt of my brethren; ſince I am per- 
ſuaded, that if they had been called 
upon as | was, they would have acted 
| with the like conſcientious regard to 
| their oaths, and to the law of the land. 
* Since, however, the city of Lon- 
don has now given me a reputation, 
[ muſt take more than ordinary care 
to preſerve their gift by the ſtricteſt 
attention to my duty, knowing that 
| the beſt way of thanking the public, 
for honours like theſe, is by perſeve- 
ting in the fame conduct by which 
their approbation was firſt acquired.” 
JATURDAY 9. 

Mr. Arnold, watch-make?, waited up- 
on his majeſty with a curious repeating 
| watch, fet ina ring, which was made 

by his majeſty's command. The par- 


ticulars of this curious watch are as 


| follows, viz. The movement com- 
| Flete is 2 dwts. 2 grs. and an Sth of a 
grain. Great wheel and fuſee, 2 grs. 
and 3-4ths. Second wheel and pinion, 
3-4tns of a grain. Barrel and main- 


and pinion, a gth part ofa grain. Fourth 
Wheel and pinion, a 10th part of a 
gan. Cylinder wheel and pinion, a 
10th part of a grain 


las of a grain. The pendulum 
„ 3ooth part of a grain. The 
£242, 1-haif of a grain. Barrel and 


Van ſpring, 1 grain and 3 qrs. Great 
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rogued, from Thurſday 


| [pring, 3 grs. anda half. Third wheel 


Balance, pen- 
dum, cylinder, ſpring and collet, 
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wheel and rotchet, i grain. Second 
wheel and pinion, 7th part of a grain. 
Third wheel and pinion, 8th part of 
a grain. Fourth wheel and- pinion, 
gth part of a grain. Fly wheel and 
pinion 17th part of a grain, Fly 
pinion, 20th part of a grain. Hour 
hammer, 1-half of a grain. Quarter 
hammer, 1-halfofa grain. Rack, chain 
and pully, 1 grain and 1-3d of a grain. 
Quarter and half quarter rack, 2-3ds 
of a grain. The quarter and half 
quarter ſnail and canon pinion, 2-3ds 
of a grain. The all or nothing piece, 
1-half of a grain. Two motion 
wheels, 1 grain. Steel dial plate 
with gold figures, 3 grains and an half. 
The hour ſnail and ſtar, 1 half of a 
grain, and the 16th part of a grain. 
The fize of the watch is ſomehing 
leſs than a filver two-pence ; it con- 
tains one hundred and twenty diffe- 
rent parts, and all together weigh no 
more than 5 dwts. 7 grs. and 3-4ths. 
The parliament of England, which 
ſtood prorogued to Thurſday the 2 1ſt 
of June, was further prorogued to 
Thurſday the 16th of Auguſt next. 
+ IWOKSDAT IS: © 
The parliament of Ireland was pro- 
the 21ſt of 
June, to Tueſday the 21ſt of Auguſt 
next. The privilege of franking let- 
ters will continue till the zoth of Sep- 
t=mber. : Oe. 
Extract of a Letter from Venice, dated 
May 29, 1764 3 
A diſcovery has been lately made 
at Udine, the capita! of Friuli, a ſmall 
province belonging to this republic. 
A poor man lying under the frightful 
tortures of the hydrophobia, was cu- 
red with ſome draughts of vinegar. 
given him by miſtake inſtead of another 
potion. A phyſician of Padua, called 
count Leoniſſa, got intelligence of this 


event at Udine, and tried the fame 


remedy upon a patient that was 
brought to the Paduan hoſpital, ad- 
miniſtering him a pound of vinegar in 
the morning, another at noon, and a 
third at ſunſet; and the man was 
ſpeedily and perfectly cured.” 
: 7 BIRTHS, 
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BiR THS, MARRIA GES, DEaTHs, and PROMOTIONS, 
For MA 1 and JUNE. * 


E " SEG 2 


J 
OUNTESS of Plymouth, a ſon. 
| - of Sutherland, a dau. Lady 
Middleton, a dau. — Digby, a ſon. 
[IRELAND] 

Lady Powerſcourt, a dau.—Wife of 
Ralph Howard, eſq; a fon.—of Edm. 
Coſtello, a dau. — of Wm. Codding- 
ton, efq; a ſon.—of Jn. Newenham, 


eſq; a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 

E. of Pomfret, to miſs Draycott.— 
E. of Roſeberry, to miſs Sukey Ward. 
—E of Suffolk, to the only dan. of 
Rob. Trevor Hampden, eſq; — Lord 
Garlies, to the dau. of fir James Dath- 
wood, bart. — Albert Netbit, eſq; to 
miſs Mariſhall. —Mr. Thomas Bray, to 
miſs Angla Took, 100,000]. fortune. — 
Thom. Dundas, eſq; to miſs Fitzwil- 
liams. 

II ELANPD. ] 


Capt. Phil. Jeffery, to miſs Hurley. 


Rev. Rich. Chapel Grange, to Mary, 


dau. of Wm. Rochfort, eſq;— Jo. Hen- 
ry, eſq; to lady Catherine Rawdon, 
dau. to the E. of Moira. — Lieut. J. 


Squire, to miſs Anne Kelly. — Capt. 


Nath. Mitchell, to Frances, dau. of 
ald. Winthropp of Cork. — Arth. Smyth, 
eſq; to miſs Smyth.— Hon. Wm. Bla- 
bazon, eſq; to Catherine, only dau. of 
Arth. Gifford, eſq; — Rob. Lane, eſq; 
to miſs Alicia Freeman — Wm. French, 
elq; to the eldefl dan. of the late dr. 
Frankland.— Rob. Bodkin, eſq; to miſs 


Brabazon.— Capt. Lancelot Armſtrong, 


to the dau. of James Young, eſq ; 
Nich. Dunſcombe, eſq; to Mary, only 
dau. of Tho. Parker, eſq;—Lieut. Hut- 
ton, to miſs Monica Kenny.--Rev. I ho. 
Stephens, to miſs Sarah Read. —Enfign 


In. Biggs, to miſs Peggy Sullivan, — 


| Glover, eſq; to the relict of coun. 
M*<Carthy.—Hen. Mannix, eq; to E- 
liz. dau. of Jn. Parker, eſq; — Jn. Ml 
Mollen, eſq; to miſsVerner.-—Hen. Al- 
cock, eſq; to miſs Mehiſſina ©henevis, 


dau. of the bp. of Waterford.— Edw. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[ 


June, 176, 
| Rev. 
Rev. 
tleno 
Brereton, eſq; to miſs Bickerſtaff.. 3 
Capt. Staples, to miſs Connolly — Ha. Kei 
Mr. Rochfort, to miſs Mervyn.—Wh, aged 
Vaughan, eſq; to miſs Synge.—Pat 3 
Colclough, eſq; to Anne, dau. of Geo. "ol C 
Hartpole, eſq;—The. Bolton, eſq; to +3 
Marg. dau. of Ch. Lyons, eſq;—Wn, 40 
Blakeney, eſq; to miſs Gertrude Smyth, I 
-W Im. Perry, eſq; to Anne, dau. of | TT 
Belcher Pedder, etq;—Dr Matt. Car- TN 
ter, to miſs Grace Kennedy. Maurice — 
Fitzgerald, eſq; to lady Ann Fitz nau- F 
rice. — Mr. Arthur Rice, aged o, 
to miſs Ann Corroghan, aged 11 years 
1 month. Ma: 
DEATHS. Ag 
Princeſs dow. of E. Frizeland.— won 
Marchioneſs of Pompadour, Par 5.— 5 
Rev. dr. Cobden, archd of London. — Daub 
Rev. dr. Fifield, archd. of Middleter. dart 1 
Charles E of Traquair.—Lacy V. Rl 
Folkſtone.— Major gen. Parſons. -- Loon 
Lord Wookhall.-Dr. Oſbaldeſton, lord 2 
bp. of London. —uirs. Craiſteyn, ſup- New 
poſed worth 150,00. Heth. Sir Edu. for the 
Simpſon, knt. — Sir Gilbert Ellort, Gena 
bart.--At Tommerop, in Fiona, Sion ee 
Sack, aged 141 years.-—Sir Wm. hum the fo 
bury, bart.—Sir Wm. Dudley, bat. elq; a 
---Sir Jn. Steward, bart. ; 
|  [IRELAND.] | Lore 
Mr. In. Adamſon, ſurveyor of Mala Willia: 
hide — Mr. In. Telteſhig, a Moravian bis” i. 
preacher, Dublin. —-Rev. Roger Nei- Macph 
ham, curate of St. Andrew's, Dublin proyinc 
Rev. Hen. Sweetwan, a Rom. clergr- judge 0 
ran, Dublin. --- James Belcher, eq; | terbury 
firſt purſuivant attending the ſte, I. P. 
and corrector of the king's printing admiral 
preſs. — Mr. Jon. Welch, late we lCart 
conſul at Tetuan, Briſtol.— Capt. Raa. 
Ellis, Cork. — San Jervois, eſq; 1" WM bearer | 
don — Rev. Ant. Brunton, 4A Wl (Sir | 
curate of St. Nicholas without, D WW Richi:, 
lin.---Rc. hon. Edward lord V. Pavel: ge.) I 


court — Col. Wm. Stewart, London 
der: y.— Capt. Rich Finley, E Indies 
---Topham Mitchell, eſq; Dublin — 


Rev. Mr. Thomas Span, Longfor 
9. et 


ports (8 
oa 
Nel (tar 


* „ 
and in 


' 


1764. 
Rev. Roger Nedham, Wexford. --- 
Rev. Peter Sterne, D. D. preb. of Caſ- 
tlenock. Hon. Mrs. Blake, ſiſter to 
lord V. Netterville, France. Mr. In. 


une, 


aff.— Keightley, of Drummine, co. Kildare, 
Hon. aged 119. Mrs. Mary Redmond, aged 
Wm. 103, Dublin. Walter Huſſey, gent. 
Pat. aged 100, Kilcock.---Wm. Freeman, 
Geo. co. Cork, eſq; In. Taylor, king's co. 
ſq; to | efq;--Mrs. Patience Howard, reli& of 


-\Wa, Rob. bp. of Elphin — Dennis Sweeny, 


myth, aged 104, Cork.---Rev. Henry Smyth, 
au. of WW PD. D. Mallow.---Lady dow. Mount- 
t. Cu garret. 

laurice . ___ — 
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1 years From the London Gazette. 


Mansfeldt Cardonnel, Alex. la Grand, 
[o, Tuder, Geo. Clerk Maxwell, and 


— — 


land.— toms and falt duties in Scotland.--- 
Par s.— G o. Drummond, Alex. Udny, Rich. 
don Daubet, Geo. Burges, and Tho. Lock- 
ddlelex hart, eſqrs. com. of exciſe in Scotland. 
Lacy V, Robert lord Henley, earl of North- 
ſons. ington, co. of Southampton.-—Wm. 
ton, lord Young, Alex. Græme, In. Hunt, Rob. 
yn, fup- Stewart, and Rob. W ynne, efqrs. com. 
Sir Ecw. bor the ſale of lands in the iſlands of 

Elliott, Grenada, &C. and Wm. Young, eſq; 
a, Sion receiver of all the monies ariſing by 
m Bun- the faid ſale.— Hon. Rob. Walpole, 
ey, bat. elq; clerk of the privy council. 

From other Papers. 
| Lord Clive, knt. of the Bath.—- 

of Mu- Wiiliam Chetwynd, jun. eſq; keeper of 
Moravian his majeſty's tennis-courts. --- James 
ge Ne Macpherſon, eſq; ſecretary gen. to the 
ans province of W. Florida.—Dr. Hay, 
N. CIer2!* 


judge of the prerogative court of Can- 


her, © Wi terbury (Simpſon, de.)-—Wm. Spry, 
he de, L. D. judge of the court of vice- 

s piiniy, adauralty all over America. — 

late Vice 


M'Cartney, eſq; envoy to the court of 


Cet. BY Ruin. ---jn, Warner, eſq; ſtandard- 
eſa; beer to the band of gent. penſioners 
„ A N Ir J. Bridger.) — Peter Dore eſq; 
vat, Dur Kchnond herald of arms (H. Pujolas, 
V. Faser fe- Dr. Clarke, judge of the Cinque 
„Londe s (Simpfon, de.) In. Gregg, eſq; 
E. Indie E tay to the com. for the ſale of 
Dublin — ancs in Grenada, &c. = 
pngforc.” | 


Rey. 


Promotions, Civil and Eccleſiaſtical. 


Pafil Cochrane, eſqrs. com. of cul- 


387 
[II E LAND. ] 
From the Dublin Gazette. 

His grace the lord Primate, the rt. 
hon. the E. of Shannon, and the rt. 
hon. In. Ponſonby, eſq; lords juſtices 
of Ireland. —E. of Drogheda, chief 
ſecretary to the E. of Northumberland 
(W. G. Hamilton.) — Sir Edw. King, 
bart. baron Kingſton, of Rockingham, 
co. Roſcomn:on. — Sir Ralph Gore, 


bart. baron Gore, of manor Gore, co. 


Donegal.--Stephen Moore, eſq; baron 
Kilworth, of Moore Park, co. Cork. 
| From other Papers. 

Wm. Ponſonby, eſq; M. P. for city 
of Cork (Sir. J. Freke, de.) —Ald. 
Ben. Geale, lord mayor, and In. Hunt 
and Rob. Montgomery, eſqrs. ſheriffs 
of Dublin. — Henry Hart, eſq; ſheriff of 
Dublin (J. Hunt, re.) Mr. Thom. 
Mathews, city ground furveyor of Dub- 
lin (Kendrick, re.)—Lord bp. of Wa- 
terford and Jn. Bury, eſq; governors 
of Mercer's hoſpital. Ald. Geo. Rey- 


nolds, coroner of Dublin (Swiney, re.) 


-— Joſh. Glover, eſq; ſurveyor of Mala- 
hide (Adamſon, de.) and Arthur Moſs, 
eſq; ſurveyor of Kilruſh (Glover, pr.) 
Mr. Nath. Card, clerk. to the pilot 


committee. --- Mefſrs. Wm. Hill and 
Tho. Cauzer, haven maſters of Dublin. 


Mr. Fran. d'Evlyn, land carriage of- 
ficer, Dublin.--Red. Morres, eſq; gov. 
of the work-houſe (Trotter, de.) 


ECCLESTASTICAE.” 
From the London Gazette. 
Dr. Rich. Terrick, lord bp. of Peter- 
borough, tranſl. to the ſee of London 


(Olbaldeſton, de.) — Dr. Rob. Lamb, 


bp. of Peterborough (Terrick, pr.) 
From other Papers. 
Rev. Geo. Berkeley, LL. B. reQ. of 
Acton (Cobden, de.) and vic. of Bray, 
in Berkſhire.— Rev. dr. Jortin, archd. 
of London (Cobden, de.) — Rev. dr. 
Hotham, archd. of Middleſex (Fifield, 
de.) — Rev. Phil. Francis, chap. to 
Chelſea hoſp.— Rev. dr. Tarrant, dean 
of Peterborough (Lamb, pr.) — Rev. 
dr. Wilſon, dean of Carliſle (Tattant, 
pr.) Rev. dr. Smith, head maſter of 


Weſtminſter ſchool (Hinchcliffe, re.) 
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| [IRELAND.] 
| Rey. Mr. Sterling, living of St. O- 
lave's, dio. of Waterford.---Rey. Ham. 
Morgan, curate of St. Nicholas with- 
out (Brunton, de.) --- Rev. Matt. Ruſ- 
ſell, curate of St. Andrew (Nedham, 
de.) Rev. Kene Perceval, D. D. preb. 
of Caſtleknock (Sterne, de.) — Meflrs. 
Hen. Uſher, A. B. and Jn. Kerney, fel- 
lows oi Trinity college (Hamilton, pr. 
and Graydon, de.) --- Rev. John Gaſt, 
A. M. archd of Glandelogh, and liv. 
of Newcaſlile near Lyons (Smyth, de.) 


. MILITARY. Ts 

Hon. Wm. Keppel, eſq; a lieut. gen. 
E. of Pembroke, col. of the reg. late 
gen. Conway's. --- Roderick Gwynne, 
eſa; lieut. gov. of Berwick upon Tweed. 
Lord Forbes, lieut. gov. of Fort Wil- 
Ha:n, in Scotland. Major Paſton Gould, 
leut. col. 30 reg. F. (Jennings, re.) — 
Lord Lindmore, col. 41 reg. F. (Par- 
fons, de.) Col. Tryan, lieut. gov. of 
N. Carolina. —Dav. Wedderburn, eſq; 
| bent. col. 22 reg. and Joſias Martin, eſq; 
leut. col. 68 reg. F. exch.---Prince W. 


Henry, col. of the Coldſtream reg. F. 
G. (lord Tyrawley, re) — Lord Clive, 


major gen. majors Adams and Carnac, 
brig. gen. and Charles Campbell, A- 
chilles Preſton, Rich. Smith, Randfar- 
lie Knox, eſqrs. and fir Rob. Barker, 
Ent. the rank of col. of F. in the E. In- 
dies only Major Pat. Warrender, lieut. 
col. 11 reg. D Rob. Pringle, eſq; tort 
adj. and barrack-maſter at Dominique 
(Ancram.) | 
. [IRELAND.] 
From the Dublin Gazette. 
Strode' s. William Cavendiſh, major, 
Fred. Blombe g, H. P. Arthur Ward, 
H. P. Francis Buſhell Sill, Ar. St. 
George, H. P. capts. Ben. Brown, lieut. 
Joleph Willock, H. P. Joſhua Davis, 
enſigns (in the room of Tewple, ret. 
H. P. Inglis, Martin, Cavendiſh, Gor- 
don, ex. Sill, Phillips, Brown. )— 


Gordon's. Ed. Manwrating, H. P. lieut. 
John Henry, H. P. nt. W. Hanſon, 
qu. ma. (Geo. Danicy, Thos. Martin, 
) — Lambton's. Duncan Monro, 


Promotions, Military. | 


ſtrop, H. P. George Hewett, lieuts, 


ton, M*Lean.)---Gray's. John Acklom, 


Loftie, ex. Elliſon, ex. M* Leroth.)— 


June, 


lieut. John Sinclair, H. P. Arthur 0 
Hara, H. P. Henry Bruſh, H. P. en. 
ſigns, G. A. Cuninghame, ſurgeon, 
James Munro, qu. ma. (Teardale, ez 
Hill, Beatſon, Mills, Briſtow, —, 
—Trapaud's. Arth. Thompſon, H. p. 
Oli. M“ Carland, H. P. capts. Edw. | 
Hicks, H. P. capt. lieut. Mi. Rt. We— 


John Meredyth, enſ. (Richardſon, 
Gordon, ex. Stevens, Hicks, Mere- 
dyth, ex. Hewett.) —— Fitzwillian's, 
RichardGodley,chaplain, (Champagne, 
re.) — Dejean's. John Moore, cornet, 
Alex. Staples, chaplain, (Rielly, pr. Def. 
vouex, re. )-Honyweod's. SirCha.Coote, 
K. B. cornet, (Stewart, pr. )--Sewerne's, 
Wm. Moore, capt. John Greene, John 
Colthurſt, lieuts. Charles Newman, cor- 
net, St. Leger Hinchley, ſurgeon, (Cole, 
re. Jones, re. Conyers, dec. Green, We- 
theralt, re.) — Harvey's. Wm. Penne- 
father, capt. lieut. Philip Walſh, Ro- 
bert Waterhouſe, lieuts. George Gore, 
Edward Kelly, cornets, (Beers, ex. Pen- 
nefather, Murray, re. Walſh, Water- 
houſe.) —- Douglas's. John Shepherd, 
cornet, (Keilly, pr.)—Drogheda's. Tho. 
Poole, cornet, (Moore, pr. )--Laſcells's, 
John Dickſon, lieut. (Guinet, ex.)— 
Mebb's. John Hedges, capt. Joſiah Dodd, 
lieut. Wm. Kane, ſurgeon, (Foxon, ex. 
Shuldam, ex. Defialleur, re. ).---Carr's. 
John Gordon, capt. (Powell, ex )— 
Keppell s. Henry Hamilton, heut. (Gar- 
rett, ex) - Anſtrutber's. John Warbur- 
ton, capt. Allan M Clean, lieut. Alex- 
ander Neſbit, enſ. (Hayes, re. Warbur- 


capt. Robert Beatſon, capt. lieut. Ben. 
Stuart, lieut. Edward Wilmot, eni. 
(Robinſon, re. Acklom, Beatſon, Tol- 
lon, ex.) — Gary's. Ephraim Stannus, 
Robert M' Leroth, Anthony Nugent, 
lieuts. James Baſſett, enf. (Gillaud, ex. 


Forbes's. William Fleming, capt. (Luſf- 
ington, dec.)---Carr's. William Miller, 
heut. (Fleiuing, pr.) . 
Edward Sandford, eſq; a major 
gen. on the eſtabliſhment (Barrington, 
as.) -. 
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Deſcription of the Grotto of Killorglin, 
in the County of Kerry. 


TOM the lake we have been 
1 deſcribing {See p. 261 and 331. 
diſtant 14 miles, is a grotto, into 
which there is no acceſs but at low 
water, at which time a large boat way 
enter, under an high promontary that 
fronts the main ocean. | 


The concave is ſuppoſed capable 


ef St. Paul's cathedral, pretty well 


lighted by fiſſures in the rocks, that 
form irregular windows, as well as 
from the entrance, which is broad, 
though not high. 2 

The water is remarkably tranſpa- 


"rent (as, indeed, all deep ſea water is 


when not agitated by wind) and dif- 
covers immenſe fragments of rocks 


underneath, the falling of which, 


tom time immemorial, and probably 
at the general deluge, has formed the 
ci0i'0 as it is now. When the ſun 
h >pens to ſhine through the chinks 


_ of the rocks, they appear of various 


colours and ſhapes, where the fancy- 
ful e of an architect may trace out 
every kind of gothic architeQure, 
as «il as, ſeemingly, ruined pillars of 
verw regular order. 5 = 

\\nea the boat enters, ſeals and 


other amphibious animals may be ſeen, 


who have their dry lodgings in. the 


cr iges of the rocks, haſtening to their 


rt 4ts below ; and, by the different 


notes, which ſurprize extorts from 


— , 
Jade, 1764. 


Originals. 


them, make a noiſe not very harmo- 
nious, but ma give an idea of the 
ſinging of fiſhes, as the Dutch term 
the noiſe made by frogs in a ſummer 
evening. 5 _ 

The multitude of ſea-gulls there and 
every kind of ſea fowl, is hardly to be 
repreſented, nor can a proper notion 
of it be ſo well taken, by the reader, 


as by conceiving himſelf deafened by 


the noiſe they make, on ſeeing the 
boat enter, though they are not com- 
pleatly rouzed 'till a piſtol be fired, 
which has an effect incredible to all 
but thoſe who have heard it. One 
would think all the mountains of the 
world tumbling about his ears, or, as 
the poet phraſes it, the wreck of 
elements and cruſh of worlds ;” and, 
indeed, one mult have the ſecurity 
of ſou! that Cato ſays he had, to re- 
main unmoved on hearing the replica- 
tion of the various ſounds of bellow- 
ing, ſcreeching, and all can be dread- 
ful. Strangers are always told of it, 
when they enter the grotto, as ſome 
have fainted on being ſurprized with 
ſuch unimagined uproar. 8 

It is certain, the famous grotto 


in the iſland of Pharos has nothing ſo 
wonderfull in any of its ſingle apart- 


ments (it conſiſts of three) as is to be 
ſeen here; and nothing but roads al- 
molt impaſſable, and a dangerous ſea 
for navigation, could hinder all the 
wo: Id from going to it. | 
In our way to this grotto, by land, 
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is ſeen a curioſity that puzzles many 
to account for, viz. a bed of oyſter 
ſhells on the ſummit of an hill. There 
is the like on a hill near Redding in 
Berkſhire; and the common ſolution 
of this phenomenon, with which moſt 
people content themſelves, 1s, that 
they were left there at the deluge, as 


no water can be ſuppoſed to have 


come there, but when that great in- 
undation covered the tops of the high 
mountains ; and without water, oyſters 
could not get there. | | 

On this ſuppoſition are founded the 
diſſertations on this head in moſt of the 
theories of the earth I have met with, 
written, indeed, by very ingenious men, 
as Burnet of the Charterhouſe, Whiſ⸗ 
ton, Woodward, and others; but 
then they have not clearly accounted 
for the means by which theſe ſhells; 
together with the bones of ſundry ani- 
mals, have been depoſited, deep, in 
the bowels of the earth, as has often 
been difcovered, and even in the cen- 
tre of rocks. 89 


They tell us, indeed, that, at the 


deluge, there was a diſſolution of the 
whole terreſtrial globe into a fort of 
ductile matter, and fluid enough to 
receive theſe thells and bones, which 
matter, as the waters retired, becaine 
hard, and encloſed theſe bodies in the 
firm manner we ſee, and preſerved 


them entire. 


| Now, to omit the obvious objections 
which may be made to this hypothe- 


ſis, ſuch as, why were not theſe bones 
and ſhells difſolved by the ſame men- 
firuum that diſſolved the rocks? how 
came it that rocks, the denſer body, 


ſhould remain on the furface, and the 


lighter bodies go towards the centre? 
I fay, to omit theſe, how has it hap- 


pened, that no human bones were 


ever diſcovercd in the clifts or caverns 
where the others were found ? for, in 
my ſmall reading, not any mention 
has occurred of human bones being 


found encloſed in rocks or natural ca- 
verns of anv depth; and yet they are 


more durable and harder to be dil- 


On a Thunder Storm. 


July, 
ſolved than thoſe of any other animal. 
I own, it is to me ſurprizing, that 
gentlemen of ſo curious and inquiſitive 
a genius, have taken no notice of this 
diticulty, which, if not ſolved, quite 
ſpoils their ductile matter. | 
They would, probably, take it il 


to be told, that, if at the deluge there 


were men, in any great number, on 
the earth, it ſhould ſeem likely, that 
their bodies, as well as thoſe of other 
animals, were drawn into that common 


maſs of fluid matter, which gradually 


hardened on the retiring of the waters, 
and ſhould thete too have been pre- 
ſerved, and ſome time or other diſ- 
covered. es 

If any admirer of theſe hypotheſes 
will be pleaſed to ſolve this objection, 
he will oblige, I believe, a great ma- 
ny, and I imagine do himſelf a great 
deal of honour. I do not know that 
the objection has been made before; 
but under the uncertainty I am whe- 


ther or no it can be ſolved, I am left, I 


think, at liberty to make this reflec- 


tion, that all the ingenious writers of 


theories of the earth, have confided 


too much to an opinion that none of 


their readers would play the critick, 
or aſk queſtions not ſo cafily to be 
anſwered as put. 


— — . g 


On a THUNDER 9TORM. 


While ſome traces of the like terror: 
are yet uneffaced by the common 
courle of buſineſs or pleaſures, the 
pious and benevolent turn of the 


following lines may poſlibly rencer 
them not unacceptable to many ot 


our readers. 


OCC in the arms of balmy ſleep 


From ev'ry care of day, 
As filent as the folded ſheep, 
And as ſecurel lay: | 


Sudden, tremendous thunders roll, 
Quick lightnings round me glares 
The ſolemn ſcene alarms my foul, 


And wakes the heart to pray'r. | 
« Whate« 
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Whate'er, O Lord, at this ſtill hour 
« 'Theſe awful ſounds portend, 
Whether ſole engines of thy pow'r, 
“Or groans for nature's end; 


Grant me, to bear with equal mind 
« Thele terrors of the ſky; 

For ever to thy will refign'd, 

« Alike to live or die! 


if, wak'd by thy vindictive hand, 

« This mighty tempeſt flirs; 

That peal, the voice of thy com- 
mand, 


„ITphoſe flames, thy meſſengers, 


* 
* 


** 
Lay 


Welcome the bolt where'er it fall 
« Beneath the paſſing ſun ; 

'Thy gracious will determines all, 
And let that will he done! 


Nor uſeleſs waſte this moral night, 
Like common hours, away, 

But glow with wiſdom's ſacred light, 
« More fair than orient day ! ! : 


Warn'd by each flaſh, let virtue riſe, 
« And wide its glories ſpread ; 
While ev'ry blaſted bud of vice 
« Shrinks in new terrors dead! 


So on that awful judgment day, 
„ Whoſe image ſhakes the ſoul, 


| The keeneſt lightnings ſhoot their 
And loudeſt thunders roll. [way, 


By all each ſtrong exploſion ſhakes 


One truth be underitood, 

The glorious God the thunder 
„ makes, 

And all he makes is good. 


Zut if, as nature's laws ordain, 


Nor deſtin'd by thy will, 


« 


10 


The bolt exerts its wide domain, 


Self-authoris'd to kill; | 
Quick interpoſe, all gracious Lord, 


In this remorſeleſs night! 
Ariſe! and be alike ador'd 
For mercy, as for might! 


Vouchſafe, amidſt this time of 
* dread, | 
* Thy ſuppliant s voice to hear! 


O fave: from harm each friendly 
head, 


And all my ſoul holds dear! 


* 


\ 


Epitaph on the late Mr. George Wollaſton. 
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« Pours forth the drunken jeſt! 
Nor where the guilt envenom'd ſoul 
« Starts wild from troubled reſt ! 


A while O ſpare thoſe ſinful breaſts 
„ Whole deeds the night deform ! 
And ſtrike where ſmiling virtue reſts 
« Unconſcious of the ſtorm! 


Let it not kill where riot foul 


Succour the couch where beauty lies, 


All pale with tender fear! 


Where ſickneſs lifts its languid eyes, 
O O pour thy comforts there!“? 


—_—_ 


Epitaph on the late Mr. Gx ORHGE 
WoLLASTON. | 


— vw 


Written by bimſelf. 
Here lieth, 


Under a reinanent, 


Till the general aſſizes, 
'The body of 


GEORGE WOLLASTON; 


'Than whom no man 
Took nore pains 
To quench his thirſt ; 
Than whom no man 
Was more conſtantly thirſty. 
Fifty nine years he, lived in 
An * Hab-nob manner. 
Till, at length, 
Death Buzze'd * him. 
With him lie interred 
All his Faculties P, 
All his Errors fr. 
He decanted * this life 
On the 4th day of 
November, 1762, 
Performing a libation to that 
Glorious anniverſary. 
Go thy way, reader ! 
Drink and be merry, - 
For death | 
Will take off thy heel-tnps x, 
And not leave thee a Aolight + 


„ Verbal "es ans 10 drinking phraſe 


in Ireland. 


+ He was clerk of the Faculties and 4 


Errors. 
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Deſcription of the 


A geographical Deſcription of the Coun- 
ty of Kerry. Illuſtrated with an ac- 
curate lap, from the lateſt and beſt 


Surveys. 


HIS county, which is in the pro- 
vince of Munſter, is bounded 

on the N. by the mouth of the river 
Shannon, which divides it from the 
county of Clare or Thomond ; on the 
9. and W. by the Atlantic ocean; and 
on the E by the counties of Cork and 
Limerick It contains 636,905 Iriſh 
plantation acres, 84 pariſhes, 3 bo- 


_ Toughs, about 11,65 3 houles, and 8 
baronies, viz. Iraghticonnor, 'Truch- 
anackny, 


Magunihy, Clanmaurice, 
Dunkerron, Iveragh, Glanerought and 
Corkaguiny. From N. to S. it is near 
60 Engliſh or above 47 Iriſh miles in 
length; its greateſt breadth from E. 
to W. that is, from the bounds of the 
county of Cork to the weſtern extre- 
mit; 0! the barony of Corkaguiny, is 
about 54 Engliſh or 43 Iriſh miles, 


that barony being no other than a long 


neck of land running weſterly near 30 
Erglith miles into the Atlantic ocean; 
but the county is in no other part ſo 


broad. The northern extremity lies 


in the latitude of 52 d. 24. m. and the 
ſouthein in 51 d. 30 m. It is ſituate 
under the ſame parallel of latitude as 
the Eygliſh counties of Worceſter, 
Glouceiter, Warwick, Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Eſſex, aud Suffolk. The lon- 


gitude of the mouth of Kenmare river 


is 10 d. 35 m. W. from London, 
or 42 m. 20 f. differencæ of time. 
Kerry is the fourth county, as to ex- 
tent, in Ireland, and the ſecond in the 
province of Munſter; but in reſpect of 
inhabitants and culture, it doth not 
equal many finaltler counties, particu- 
larlv in the north. It retuns 8 mem- 
bers to parliament, and gives title to 
the noble family of Fitzmaurice, 

The toil of this county is of very 
diftcrent kinds. The ſouthern parts 
are plain and fertile, but the northern 
full of high mountains, Which, though 
remarkably wil, produce a Sreat num- 


town, but, at preſent, a very inconſideſſſ 


ITY 7 
Nh, e 5 * : 
. 


County of Kerry. July, 


ber of natural curiofities. The pꝛin— 


cipal products 


are butter, heef, 
hides, and 


tallo w. The northern 


parts chiefly produce fat cattle tor 


the markets of Cork; and the ſou— 
thern parts ſupport large quantities 
of ſmall cattle, and young ſtock, 
The linen manufacture has made no 
great progreſs here, it being only 
in its infancy; and it 1s but of late 
years that the women of the lower 
ſort have begun to ſpin bay woollen 
yarn, which is ſent to Cork, where the 
wool-combers chiefly reſide. There 
is but very little corn beſide what 
is conſumed by the inhabitants ; not- 
withſtanding the ſoil is, in many pla- 
ces, abundantly fertile, and prope 
for tillage ; and might produce ſuffici- 
ent for a large exportation, after ſup- 
plying the inhabitants. Though it is 
not ſo well planted with apple trees as 
ſome other counties in Munſter, yet it 
produces excellent fruit and cyder, in 
conſiderable quantities. Few places 
in Ireland are better furniſhed with all 
ſorts of game. The whole country is 
well watered with great numbers off 
rivers, viz. the Blackwater, Feal, 
Gale, Brick, Caſhin, Mang, Lea, 
Fleſk, Laune, Carra, Fartin, Innv 
Kc. beſides many rivulets, brooks 
ſprings and fountains, together with 
ſeveral medicinal waters. The fituati 
on might afford the inhabitants great 
advantage by fiſhing, and furnil 
employment for many people; but 


they are leſs induſtrious than thole 


of Cork and Waterford, and have 
not an equal number of fiſhing vel 
ſels. The principal towns are agg 
follow: 5 
1. Dingle, which is the only walleqſ 


rable place. It is a borough and po 


town, is governed by a ſovereign, ang; 


is the moſt W. town in Europa 
Queen Elizabeth incorporated it 
1385, and granted it the ſame prißß 
vileges which the town of Drogheda 
enjoyed, with a ſuperiority over thi 3 
harbours of Ventry and Smerewick 1 
and ſhe gave the inhabitants 3901: by 
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1764. 
wall the place. King James I. renew- 
ed its privileges; and granted it a 
charter, bearing date March 2, in the 
fourth year of his reign. The Irith 
formerly called it Daingean ni Cuſhy, 
i.e. the faſtneſs or caſtle of Huſſey, 
| an old Engliſh family, to whom one 
| of the Fitzgeralds, earls of Deſmond, 
had formerly granted a conſiderable 
tract of land in this county. Huſſey 


have been the firſt that was erected 
in this place, the vaults of which are 
now uſed as a town gaol. Fitzgerald, 
knight of Kerry, had alſo a large old 
caltle in this place. Several of the 
houſes were built in the Spaniſh faſhi- 
on, with ranges of ſtone balcony 
windows; and moſt of them with mar- 
ble door and window frames. The 


knight of Kerry. Lime being ſcarce, 
| the town walls are built of clay mor- 
| tar, and are gone much to decay. 
| The town ſtands at the bottom of a 
ſmall, but ſafe harbour, at the mouth 
of which large veſſels may ride ſe- 
cure. The channel hes on the W. 
fide, and ſhips of an hundred tons may 
come up to the town. The en- 
trance of the harbour was formerly 


houſe, which has been many years 
demoliſhed. Here is a barrack for a 
company of foot, and a tolerable good 
Saturday market. There was formerly 
a monaſttery, which was a cell of the 
avbey of Killagh, near Caſtlemain. 


James, is ſaid to have been built at the 
charge of the Spaniards ; it was origt- 


ſtructure is now gone to ruin, a part 
only of which is kept in repair for 


chapel. | 

2. Tralee or Traly, antiently wrote 
l1ofeigh, 1. e. the ſtrand of the river 
Leigh, a ſmall rivulet that emptieth 


is the ounty or aſſizes town, ever ſince 
the attainder of Gerald earl of Deſ- 


Deſcription of the County of Kerry. 


built a caſtle here, which is ſaid to 


beſt modern edifice belongs to the 


defended by a fmall fort or block- 


The pariſh church, dedicated to St. 
nally very large, but moſt of the old 


divine ſervice, and is called St. Mary's 


iel at the bottom of the bay. This 


mond. It is a town corporate, go- 
verned by a provoſt, 12 burgeſſes, 12 


common council men, a town clerk, 


and 2 ſerjeants at mace. It was in- 
corporated by letters patent of kin 

James I. anno 1612. E the midſt of 
the town is a ſquare, environed on the 
N. with the county court-houſe and 
gaol, and on the other fides with 
houſes and ſhops. Through the 
middle of the town runs a rivulet, 
over which are ſome ſmall ſtone bridg- 
es. There were in it formerly four 
caſtles, three of which have been 
taken down. Here alſo ſtood a con- 
vent of the order of Dominican friers, 
founded in 1260, or, according to 
ſome, in 1243. This was the burial 


place of the earls of Deſmond, &c. 
but is, at preſent, quite deſtroyed. 


The town is ſituated about a mile 


from the fea; but the bay is open, 
ſhallow, and unſafe for ſhipping. Its 
markets are well ſupplied with all 
The chalybeat 


kinds of proviſion. 
ſpaw, about two miles from this place, 


hath drawn ſeveral families of faſhion 


hither. The remaining caſtle, which 
was the chief feat of the earls of Deſ- 


mond, now belongs to fir Thomas Den- 


ny. The pariſh church is well built, 
with good ſeats, and handſome galle- 
ries. This is a borough town, and 
ſends two members to parliament. 

3. Ardfert, a biſhop's ſee and bo- 
rough, ſituated about 3 miles, N. 


of Tralee, but is now only a ſmall 


decayed village. This and Aghadoe are 
the only ſees in the county, and have 
been held, in commendam, with that of 
Limeric, ever ſince the reſtoration. 
'The biſhops were antiently called bi- 
ſhops of Kerry. The cathedral, de- 


dicated to St. Brandon, was deſtroyed, ' 


except the walls, in the wars of 1641; 


but a ſmall part of it is fitted up for 


divine ſervice, and is kept in decent 
repair. There are here, at preſent, 
but one or two good houſes, a few 
cabbins, and ſome old ruins. The 
perſons who return members for this 


| borough to parliament, are a portrieve 


and 
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and 12 aa which they do by 
antient preſcription; tor the charter is 
not upon record. 


4. Killarney, a ſmall, but thriving 


market town, fituate near Lough- 
Lean, about 12 miles diſtant from 


Tralee. - Ir is conſiderably improved 


by its preſent owner, the lord viſcount 
Kenware, who hath encouraged teve- 
ral of the inhabitants to ſettle in it, 
and erected foie houles for linen ma- 
nufacturets about a mile from the 
town. Ihe neighbouring mines at- 
ford employinvit for ſeveral people. 
A new ftreet, with a commodious nn, 
are deſigned to be built here; for the 
curioſities of the neighbouring lake 
have drawn numbers of curious tra- 
vellers to viſit it; and, no doubt, 
many more will go thither, when they 
can be aſſured ot being commodioutly 


Hiſtory of Europe. 


July, 


1764 


and cheaply entertained. The princi- W] 
pal ornament of the town, is the ſeat tance 
and gardens of lord Kenn are, planted had | 
with large nurſeiies of fruit and timber Frie 11 
trees. Of the celebrated lake of Ki- vere 1 
larney, and the adjacent grotto of Kil- Venan 
lorglin, we have already given deſcrip- theſe 
tions [See p. 261, 331, and 389.] to very « 
which we refer the reader. the na 
5. Caſtle-Iſland, a ſmall town, a— ſouthv 
bout 8 miles E. of 'Tralce ; it Nas for- com. 
merly called the Caſtle of the Iſland of preſery 
Kerry, and is ſaid to have been erected the pla 
by Geoffry Maurice, or de Maritcis, the lal 
lord juſtice of Ireland, anno 1226, the Fort P 
ruins of which caſtle are fill remaining, | In 1 
Here are a decent pariſh church, a WW ih f 
foot barrack, a ſeſſion and et Indians 
houſe, a charter ſchool, and an hand- tratagy 
fome afſ2mbly room. The town is pr of 
well watered ; and fuel b cheap, nba t 
| 5 Others ; 
| = | the nu 
1 19 5 | | ſad wee 
PIG, e proiniſe 
| * ED | nonly 
ceived; but the precipitancy of ſome thindo! 


The Hiſtory of Europe, fer the Year 
1703, continued. From the Annu- 
al Regiiter. [See p. 280 and 335. 


HA E. VE: 


Plan nf the Indian war. Frontiers of 
the middle ſettlements eh,, Fart, 
tube n. Indians repulſe our troops at 
Detroil. They tac Fort Piti. 
March of colonel Bouquet. Baitle of 
Bujhy Run. Indians defeated. Fart 
Pitt relieved. Engagement near 
Niagara. | 


| \ HEN the Indians had reſolved 


upon hoſtilities, their ſcheme 


was to make a general and ſudden at- 


tack upon all our frontier ſettlements 
in the time of harveit ; to deftroy all 
the men they met; to cut off their pro- 
viſions from thoſe who might eſcape ; 


and thus ro ftrike at the root of the 


war, the ſubſiſtence, in their very en- 
tx ance upon action. 
This plan was not injudiciouſly con- 


- murdered, and their effects, it is faid, 


of their warriors defeated in part the 
more methodical and conſiderate miſ- 
chief of the reſt, and by giving too 
early an alarm, afforded an opportuni- 


artifices 
and par 


8 
ac, NE 


as | tak 
ty to part of our people tO eſcape with ; BEE 
their effects. Great numbers were, at of. 
nevertheleſs, cut off, the crops ruin- ned! 
ed, and their houſes burned with ail heir fu. 


that detail of ſavage cruelty, with n ren 
which an Indian war is always carried able gr. 
on, and which it is always diſguſting to WE it14tic 1 
relate. TY „ber ſho 
On this incurſion, all the frontier Nane 2 
country of Penſylvania, Virginia, and WW: 


autage 
Maryland, was immediately deſerted A 
for twenty miles inwards, and thou- WMW\'- --.., 
ſands of hopeſul ſettlements, the la- Frm 
bour of years, at once abandoned. Med then 
All the itinerant merchants, who, 0 Here fen, 


* 
1 


ter cha 
ſortre les 
3027 7 2 
alle tr 


attempts 


the ſecurity of the general peace, 
traded in the Indian country, were! 


to the value of ſome hundred thou- 


fand pounds, plundered. All the 0. e 
great trading towns in America, felge. 9. 
this blow. | Veuet s 


What 


Kemnts of force and policy. 
Hur commander in chief, ſenſible 


1 ! 
1755 
Vai ile 


imminent danger of a total defeat. 
In this emergency, the ſecond in 
command, captain Grant, ſaw that 
nothing was left but a retreat. But 
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nci- What was of great military impor- den breaking out of this very alarming 1 
ſeat tance, the forts, which the French war, ſent out detachments as early 5 
ted had built to the ſouthward of Lake as poſſible to ſtrengthen thoſe impor- 5 
aber Erie in very advantageous ſituations, tant forts. The detachment ſent to 5 
Kil- were taken. "Theſe were, Le Boeuf, Detroit, where it had been much = 
Kil- Venango, and Preſqu'iſſe. Though wanting, arrived on the 29th of July. a 
-Tip- theſe torks were not in themſelves The officer who commanded this 55 
| to vcry conſiderable, the heads of all party, captain Dalyell, having receiy- ia 
the navigable rivers, which run to the ed fome intelligence, upon which he 5 
1, a- ſouthward, are, in a good meaſure, thought he had reafon to depend, 1 5 
3 for- commanded by them, and they alone concerning the fituation of the Indian ig 
ad of preſerved a communication between army which lay near that fort, per- 1 
ected e places which we poſſeſſed above ſuaded the commander that thoſe ſa- 12 
ritcis, e lakes, and our principal poſt of vages might be eaſily ſurprized in their "TH 
I, the | Fort Pitt to the ſouthward. .camp, and driven for ever from the 1 
ining. In making themſelves maſters of ſettlement. oo 
ch, a Wl ihcle forts, weak as they were, the An immediate attack was therefore — 
darket indians were obliged to make uſe of deternined upon the Indians, whoſe "A 
hand- ſtratagem. Whenever they attacked quarters were about three miles from [or 
n is s of them, they perſuaded the gar- the fort. Capt. Dalyell commanded 1 
ap. non that they had cut off all the about 270 men in this attempt. They = 
others; they intimidated them with fet out between two and three in the 484 
the number of Indians, which they morning with all the precautions poſſi- | "71 
ſad were approaching ; and upon a ble for ſecrecy, for order in their 1 
promiſe of fafety, which they com- march, and (what is of no ſmall weight Mi 
| on violated, perſuaded them to in all campaigns in America) for pre- "i 
f fomc banden their quarters. By ſimilar venting their wounded ſoldiers trom \ 1 
art the MW tices they ſecured ſome other forts, falling into the hands of an inhuman 7 
te mil- and particularly that of Michillimaki- enemy. F 190 1 
ng too mc, che remoteſt of all our poſts, and, They were not far from the Indian Go 
orcunt- take it, the only one which we camp, before unexpectedly they re- 1 
pe with oſeiſed towards Lake Superior; ceived a ſmart fire in their front. In- 4 45 
Were, Nut of. St. Mary's having been con- ſtantly after, it was renewed upon 1 
ps rum ned by an accidental Fe After their rear. They were attacked upon "TR 
with ail Wil cir. ſucceſs in theſe inftances, there all ſides, and their commander fell i 
, with ecmained three poſts of conſide- early in the action. The darkneſs of the | 8 
carried ble firength, and important t their night hindered their ſeeing the enemy, 9 
uſting to ation, which it was neceſſary that and the whole party was on the point 7 | 5 
ber ould ſubdue before they could of falling into an irre mediable confu- 145 
frontier Mepect any permanent advantage ad- fion. The Indians had been early ap- 13 
nia, and vage. Theſe were Detroit, be- priſed of their deſign; had lined all 1 
defeited tren the Lakes Huron and Erie; their hedges, poſted themſelves in 17 
nd thou- as, between the Lakes Erie and ſome houles, well ſituated for diſtreſſ- by” 
„ the la- WMC: :11i0 ; and Fort Pitt, which check- ing the Engliſh in their march, and 388 
andoned. Med them on the Ohio. The Indians had taken very proper meaſures, 15 
who, o rere fenſible, that but a few links of which they purſued with a very pro- 1 
al peace, er chain were broken, whilft theſe per ſpirit. Inſtead of ſurpriſing the 1 
Ty, were ertrenes remained; and therefore, Indians, our troops were themſelves I 
= Hon ant them they reiterated all their ſurpriſed, ſurrounded, and in the moſt 4 f 
red thou Hl 


danger to which all our new 
Wucits were expoled, by the ſud- 
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in order to make this retreat with 
ſucceſs, it was neceſſary. to make a 
lively attack upon the enemy's poſts. 
This was done with order and reſo- 
lution. The Indians were driven 
from the roads, and at length repulſed 
every where. The Engliſh extricated 
themſelves from this diſagreeable af- 
fair, and got back to the fort with a 
loſs of only ſeventy men killed, and 
about forty men wounded. . 

Such an engagement in an Eu— 
ropean war would be conſidered as a 
ſkirmiſh ſcarce worthy of relation ; 
but in America a great deal is often 
determined by ſuch actions. We 


have ſcarcely any other kind of en- 


gagements with ſavages. Neither 

their manner of fighting, nor the 

ſcanty population of their country, 

will permit the Indians to bring large 

bodies into the field. 

The ill ſucceſs of this attempt 

checked all further offenſive operati- 

ons on our fide. On the ſide of the 

Indians, no attempts were made to 
take the fort, in conſequence of the 
advantage they had obtained. Their 

unfitneſs for a ſiege, the ſtrength of the 
garriſon exceeding three hundred men, 

and the vigilance which their expoſed 

ſituation, and the artifices of the ene- 

my had taught our people, had ren- 

dered ſuch a deſign in them altogether 
deſperate. CIT 

The theatre of this Indian war is 

of an immenſe extent ; yet the ſavages, 

though of ſo many different nations, 

and disjointed by ſuch immenſe tracts 

of impracticable country, preſerved an 

uncommon degree of concert and con- 


nection in their operations. At the 


ſame time that they attempted De- 
troit, at more than two hundred miles 
diſtance, they inveſted Fort Pitt. It 
was originally called Du Queſne; and 
the reader will recollect that the 
building of this fort coſt the French 
the greateſt part of North Ame- 
rica, as it gave the immediate occaſi- 
on to the late war, The dominion 
of the whole courſe of the Ohio de- 
pended upon it. It ftands at the 
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juncture of that great river with ano- 192 
ther called Monongahela. For ſo ons: 
much as regards ſituation, Fort Pitt und 
may be conſidered as a place of ſome quel 
ſtrength. But the works had never | 
been well finiſhed, and they had ſuf. WM e 
tered conſiderably by an inundation | ſettle 
from the rivers which cover it. nel. 
In this condition the Indians ſur. of ttb 
rounded the fort, and cut off all com- © 
munication with it, even by meſſage, } duct 
Theſe barbarians had no cannon, and ludia 
were ignorant of the method of attack no ſo 
by trenches, and the uſual forms of a marc! 
regular approach. But they ſupplied, than 
in ſome meature, their want of ſkill, 7 te 
by their incredible boldneſs and per- Heu- 
ſeverance. They hoped to reduce ſolvin 
the garriſon by keeping it perpetually WI part 
harafſed. If they failed in this me- moch 
thod, they truſted to make themſe'ves# Cetery 
maſters of the place by famine. Re- 3 gige h 
gardleſs of danger, and with a reſolu- proviſi 
tion which would have done honourf 3 
to any troops, they took poſt under aburd 
the banks of the rivers, cloſe to the 5 bes 
fort, and burying themſelves in holes os 
for days together, we poured in an, 15 5 | 
inceſſant ſtorm of muſquetry and fire# u high 
arrows. . 
Captain Ecuyer, who commanded alter re. 
there, though weak in men, without pared t 
engines, and ill ſupplied with even 5 rem: 
neceſſary tor ſuſtaining a ſiege, took * 
all the precautions Which art an 1 ile 
judgment could ſuggeft for the repailhſſ ns 
of the place, and repulſing the enen 5th of 
His men ſeconded his efforts with ref luguſt. 
ſolution. There was no trifling with 133 
the danger, when they were attackel 1 mey 
by an enemy, whom it was fo diffcuꝶ . E thi 
to reſiſt, and, at the ſame time, W wad art: 
terrible to ſubnut to. | { 3 
General Amherſt, in providing {of E run 
the ſafety of the remote garrifon x 
did not forget Fort Pitt. He kn hf. © c 
that this place muſt neceſlarily vl - ark 
principal object of the Indians. B8 "il as 4 
ſituation ſpoke its danger; and no W 
preſs from thence having been feceſſ "Wing: 


ed for a long time, that danger p 
peared to be preſſing. W ithout Cel 1 
therefore, he ſent to its relief a lag 
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avantity of military ſtores and proviſi- 
ons, protected by a powerful eſcort 
under the command of colonel Bou- 


uly, 
ang- 
I ſo 


t Pitt ˖ 

c quet. | 

ome | The colonel, when he had ad- 
f. W iced to the remoteſt verge of our 
An etttlements, could receive no ſort of 
ation 


intelligence of the poſition or motions 
of the enemy. This is often a very a 


$ fur- | embarraſſing circumſtance in the con- 


com- Wl u& of an American campaign. The 
Mage. WM [:dians had better intelligence; and 
1, and WY vo ſooner were they informed of the 
attack WI wach of the Engliſh reinforcement, 
1s ola Wil han they broke up the ſiege of Fort 
pplicd, WY pitt, and took the route which they 
t (kill, knew our army was to march, re- 
d per- ſolving to take the firſt advantageous 


reduce 
etually | 
is me- 
mſelves 
>, Re- 
reſolu- 
honourk 
ſt under 
e to the 
in holes 
d in an 
and fire- 


opportunity of attacking them. In ſo 
much uncertainty, colonel Bouquet 
determined very prudently to diſen- 
rage himſelf of all the ammunition and 
proviſion, except what he judged to 
be abſolutely neceſſary. Being thus 
diſburdened, the Englith army entered 
2 rough and mountainous country. 
Before them lay a dangerous defile, 
called Turtle Creek, ſeveral miles in 
length, commanded the whole way 
by high and craggy hills. This defile, 
after refreſhing the troops, they pre- 
pared to paſs in the night, and there- 


nmanded 
without 


th even 


0 alert an enemy. 


> 00 25 0 | > . 5 
t 7 While the troops were 
8 nail naking the neceſſary arrangements, 
he repag about one in the afternoon, 
ze enemy 5th of 


after an haraſſing march 
of ſeventeen miles, and juſt 
s they were preparing to relax 


\uguſt, 


; with re 
fling with 


a 3 bon their fatigue, they were ſud— 
{o di ey attacked by the Indians on their 
e times f acranced guard ; which being ſpeedily 
zin ad firmly ſupported, the enemy was 
8 5 at off, and even purſued to a conſi- 
Te kak (erable diſtance. But the flight of 
Narily bd "nele barbarians mutt often be conſi- 
an, I eed as a part of the engagement, (if 
32 no e may ule the expreſſion) rather 
cen a dereliction of the field. The 
50 5 6 zoment the purſuit ended, they re- 
118 del F uned with renewed vigour to the at- 
ier a la * Several other parties, Who had 
quan at 266. 1704, 


15 
Ford 
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by elude, if poſſible, the vigilance of 


been in ambuſh in ſome high grounds 
which lay along the flanks of the 
army, now ſtarted vp at once, and 
falling with a reſolution equal to that 
of their companions, galled our troops 
with a moſt obſtinate fire. 

It was neceſſary to make a gene- 
ral charge with the whole line to dif- 
lodge them from theſe heights. This 
charge ſucceeded ; but ſtill the ſucceſs 


produced no deciſive advantage; for 


as ſoon as the ſavages were driven 
from one poſt, the: oa ſtantly appeared 
on another, till on tt reinforce- 
ments they were a leng able to fur- 
round the whole detacument, ud 
attack the convoy which had been 
left in the rear. 

This manceuvre obliged the main 
body to fall back in order to protect it. 


The action, which grew every mo- 


ment hotter and hotter, now be- 
came general. Our troops were at- 
tacked on every fide ; the lavages ſup- 
ported their ſpirit throughout; but 
the ſteady behaviour of the Engliſh 
troops, who weie not thrown into the 
leaſt confuſion by the very diſcou- 
raging nature of this ſervice, in the 


end prevailed ; they repulſed the ene- 


my, arid drove them from all their poſts 
with fixed bayonets. = 
The engagement ended only with 


the day, having continued from one, 
without any intermiſſion. 


The ground, on which the action 


ended, was not altogether inconveni- 
ent for an encampment. 


The convo 

and the wounded were in the middle, 
and the troops, diſpoſed in a circle, 
encompaſſed the whole. 
ner, and with little repoſe, they paſſed 
an anxious night, obliged to the ſtrict- 


eſt vigilance by an enterpriſing enemy 


who had ſurrounded them. 


Thoſe he have only experienced 
the ſeverities and dangers of a cam- 


paign in Europe, can ſcarcely form 
an idea of what 1s to be done and en- 
dured in an American war. To a& 
in a country cultivated and inhabited, 
where roads are made, magazines 
are eftablitked, and hoſpitals pro- 
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vided ; where there are good towns 
to retreat to in caſe of misfortune ; 
or, at the worſt, a generous enemy 
to yield to, from whom no con- 
ſolation, but the honour of victory, 
can be wanting; this may be conſider- 


ed as the exerciſe of a ſpirited and ad- 


venturous mind, rather than a rigid 
conteſt where all is at ſtake, and mu- 
tual deſtruction the object: and as a 
contention between rivals for glory, 
rather than a real ſtruggle between 
ſanguinary enemies. But in an Ame- 
rican campaign every thing is terrible 
the face of the country, the climate, 
the enemy. There is no refreſhment 
for the healthy, nor relief for the ſick. 
A vaſt unhoſpitable defart, unſafe 
and treacherous, ſurrounds them, 


where victories are not deciſive, but 


defeats are ruinous ; and ſimple death 
is the leaſt misfortune, which can 
happen to them. This forms a ſervice 
truly critical, in which all the firmneſs 
of the body and the mind 1s put 
to the ſevereſt trial; and all the exer- 
tions of courage and addreſs are called 
out. If the actions of theſe rude 


campaigns are of Jeſs dignity, the ad- 
. ventufes in them are more intereſting 


to the heart, and more amuſing to the 


imagination, than the events of a re- 


lar War. 


But to return to the party of Eng- 


lih, whom we left in the woods. At 
the firſt dawn of light the ſavages be- 


gan to declare theinſelves, all about 


the camp, at the diſtance of about 
500 yards; and by ſhouting and yel- 
ling in the moſt horrid manner, quite 
round that extenſive circumference, 
endeavoured to ſtrike terror by an oſ- 
tentation of their numbers, and their 
terocity. | 
Alfter this alarming preparative, they 


attacked our forces, and, under the 
favour of an inceſſant fire, made ſeve- 


ral bold efforts to penetrate into the 
camp. They were repulſed in every 
attempt, but by no means diſcouraged 
from new ones. Our troops, conti- 
nually victorious, were continually in 
danger. "They were beſides extremely 
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terruption, 


fatigued with a long march, and with 
the equally long action, of the pre- 
ceding day; and they were diſtreſſed 


to the laſt degree by a total want of 


water, much more intolerable than 
the enemy's fire. 

Tied to their convoy, they could 
not loſe ſight of it for a moment, 
without expoſing, not only that inte- 
reſting obje&, but their wounded men, 


to fall a prey to the ſavages, Who 


preſſed them on every ſide. To move 


was impracticable. Many of the hor- 
ſes were loſt, and many of the drivers, | 
ſtupefied by their fears, hid theniſelyes 
in the buſhes, and were incapable of $ 


hearing or obeying orders. 


Their ſituation became extremely | 
critical and perplexing, having experi- 
enced that the moſt lively efforts made 
no impreſſion upon an enemy, who #| 
always gave way when preſſed; but 
who, the moment the purſuit was over, 
returned with as much alacrity as 
ever to the attack. Beſieged rather 
than engaged; attacked without in- 
and without deciſion; 
able neither to advance nor to re- 
treat, they ſaw before them the 
moſt melancholy proſpect of crumb- 
ling away by degrees, and entirely | 
periſhing without revenge or ho- 
nour in the midſt of thoſe dreadful de- 
ſarts. The fate of Braddock was every 
moment before their eyes; but they | 


were more ably conducted. 


The commander was ſenſible that 
every thing depended upon bringing 
the ſavages to a cloſe engagement, and 
to ſtand their ground when attacked. 
Their audaciouſneſs, which had in- 
creaſed with their ſucceſs, ſeemed fa- } 
vourable to this deſign. He endea- 
voured, therefore, to increaſe their 


confidence as much as poſſible. 


For that purpoſe he contrived the f 
Our troops} 
were poſted on an eminence, and! 
formed a circle round their convoy 
from the preceding night, which b 
Colonel Bou- 
that two compa- 
been 
poſtei 


following ſtratagem. 


order they ſtill retained. 
quet gave directions, 
nies of his troops, wha had 
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oſted in the moſt advanced ſituations, 
ſhould fall within the circle; the 
troops on the 4 and left immediately 
opened their files, and filled up the 
vacant ſpace, that they might ſeem 
to cover their retreat. Another com- 
peny of light infantry, with one of 
grenadiers, were ordered to ſupport 
the two firſt companies, who moved 
on the feigned retreat, and were in- 
tended to begin the real attack. The 
dpoſitions were well made, and the 
plan executed without the leaſt con- 
fuſion. 


The favages gave entirely into the 


ſnare. The thin line of troops, which 
took poſſeſſion of the ground which 
the two companies of light foot had 
left, being brought in nearer to the 
center of the circle, the barbarians 
mi ook thoſe motions for a retreat, 
abandoned the woods which covered 


them, hurried headlong on, and advan- 
cing with the moſt Caring intrepidity, 


ralled the Engliſh troops with their 


heavy fire. But at the very moment 


when certain of ſucceſs, they thought 
thenſelves maſters of the camp, the 
two firſt companies made a ſud- 
den turn, and ſallying out from a part 
of the hill, which could not be obſerv- 
fell furiouſly upon their right flank. 
The ſavages, though they found 
themſelves difappointed and expoſed, 
preferved their recollection, and reſo- 
lutely returned the fire which they had 
received, Then it was the ſupe- 
fiority of combined ſtrength and diſ- 
cipline appeared. On the ſecond 
charge they could no longer ſuſtain 
the irreſiſtible ſhock of the regular 
troops, who ruſhing upon them, 
blled many, and put the reſt to flight. 


At the inſtant when the ſavages be- 


took themſelves to flight, the other 
wo companies which had been or- 
tered to ſupport the firſt, had placed 
memſelves juſt in their front, and 
gare them their full fire. This ac- 
compliſped their defeat. The four 
companies, now united, did not give 
em time to look behind them, but 
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purſued the enemy till they were to- 
tally diſperſed. | 

'The other bodies of the ſavages 
attempted nothing. They were kept 
in awe during the engagement by the 
reſt of the Britiſh troops, who were ſo, 
poſted as to be ready to fall on 
them upon the leaſt motion. Having 


been witneſſes to the defeat of their 
companions, without any effort to 


ſupport or aſſiſt them, they at length 
followed their example, and fled. 

This judicious and ſucceſsful ma- 
nœvure reſcued the party from the 
moſt imminent danger. The victory 
ſecured the field, and cleared all the 


adjacent woods. But ſtill the march 


was ſo difficult, and the army had 
ſuffered ſo much, and ſo many horſes 
were loſt, that before they were able 


to proceed they were reluctantly ob- 
liged to deſtroy almoſt their whole 
convoy of proviſions, and conſequently 
to give up one of the principal objects 


of their expedition. Being lightened 
by this ſacrifice, they proceeded about 
two miles further, and encamped in 
a place called Buſhy Run. | 
fatigues on their part, and after the 
ſevere correction they had given the 


ſavages in the preceding action, it was 


natural that they ſhould expect to enjoy 
ſome reſt. But they had hardly fixed 


their camp, when the ſavages were in 


ambuſcade about them, and gave them 


another fire. Nothing could be more 
mortifying. However, the enemy did 


not perſevere in this new attack; and, 


except from a few ſcattered ſhot, our 
troops ſuffered no moleſtation on the 


road, but arrived fafe at Fort Pitt, in 
four days from the aCtion. 


By this reinforcement that important 
poſt was ſecured, probably during the 


campaign. 


The enemy was weakened 


and diſheartened by the loſs of above 


ſixty men which they had loſt in the 
late engagements, beſides a number 


that were wounded in the purſuit. 
This was reputed by the ſavages a con- 


ſiderable loſs. Beſides, ſome cf their 
braveſt captains, and thoſe who had 
"438 moſt 
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derable loſs. 
as a fortification on the water; and 
they could not make their attacks 
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molt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 


_ animoſity to the Engliſh, fell upon 


this occaſion ; and in them no mean 
part of the fuel of the war was con- 
ſumed. The colonel who commanded, 
and all the officers gained great honour 
by their. firmneſs and preſence of mind, 
and the dexte-ity of their movements 


during the two encounters, and on the 


whole march. In theſe engagements 
we had fifty men killed. The wound- 
ed amounted to about ſixty. 
The Indians, thus checked by the 
timely reinforcements which were 
thrown int, Detroit, and Fort Pitt, 
were not diſconraged from further at- 
tempts. Niagara was a place equally 
worthy of their regard, and they en- 
deavoured to diſtreſs it by every me- 
thod, which the meanneſs of their 


{kill in attacking fortified places would 


permit, They chiefly directed their 


attention to the convoys. They hoped 


to ſtarve what they could not other- 
wiſe reduce. The vaſt diſtance of 
theſe forts from each other, and of all 
of them from the ſettled countries, fa- 
voured their deſign: For which rea- 


ſon they carefully watched the con- 


voys both by land and water. Near 
the catrying place of Niagara, they 
ſurrounded an eſcort with very ſuperi- 
or numbers, ſlew upwards 
of ſeventy of our ſoldiers, 
and deftroyed the whole 


14th of Sep- 


tember. 


a croud of canoes, they attacked a 


ſchooner, which conveyed proviſions 
to the fort of Detroit ; but here they 
were not ſo ſucceſsiul. Though in 
this ſavage navy they had employed 


near 400 men, and had but a fingle 
veſſel to engage, they were repulſed, 
after an hot engagement, with conſi- 
This veſſel was to them 


with ſo much advantage as upon the 
convoys by land. 9 
Upon the whole of this war, ſo 


far as it has hitherto proceeded, we 


cannot help obſerving, that the Indi- 
ans ſeem to be animated with a more 
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dark and daring ſpirit than at any for- 
mer time. They ſeem to have con- 
certed their meaſures with ability, and 
to have choſen the times and places of 
their ſeveral attacks with ſkill ; to 
have bchaved themſelves in thoſe at- 
tacks with firmneſs and refolution ; to 
have ſucceeded on ſome occaſions, 
and to have had no deciſive loſs in 
any. | 

Although this conſideration 1s ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew that it is not reaſonable 
to de ſpiſe, and by no means prudent 


prudent to provoke the Indians ; yet 


we have, I conceive, no very great 
ground to be apprehenſive, concerning 
the final event of this war. As the 
enemy has not been able to prevent 
our throwing ſuccours into the places 


we poſſeſs in their country, they can 


never take them by any other means; 
and without taking them, it is impoſ- 
ſible that any ſucceſs they may obtain 
in the field can be deciſive, the ſitua- 
tion of theſe places is ſo well adapted 
to diſtreſs their frontiers, and interrupt 
their communications. Beſides, Sir 
William Johnſon has been indefatiga- 


ble in his negotiations with the Indians 


of the Six Nations, and will, probably, 


be ſucceſsful. If he can ſucceed, even 
ſo far as to prevail on them to conti- 


nue in their neutrality, we muſt de- 


rive great advantage from his endea- 


yours. The whole weight of the war 
will then lie on the Ohio Indians and 


r 
” 1 3 


their confederates; and undoubtedy 


they will not be able to bear it. The 
want of arms and ammunition, the ſup- 


ply of which can never be ſo certain 


in time of war; the interruption from 
hunting, (their hunters and warriors 
being generally the ſame, and not on- 
ly a great part of their food, but their 
cloathing and their arms, entirely de- E 


pendingon this reſource) and out pow. 


er of deftroving their little harveſt, if £ 
we exert ourſelves properly ; all theſe A 
circumſtances will never ſuffer this“ 
war to be of any continuance. The B 
great point will be to prevent its break- 
ing out again. For this purpoſe = 5 
ef- 
fect, 3 
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2 ſect, nor can they ever be adopted will forget the uſe of arms, which they 
"D hy either a humane or a politic people. will no longer be forced to have re- 
id Habits of ill treatment to the Indians, courſe to; their ferocity will be ſoften- 
of muſt incite them to a frequent renew- ed ; their ſavage-way of life will be 
tro MW alof hoſtilities. This will keep alive altered; their wants will be increaſed ; 
it- at once their military and their fa- and our people mixing with them, 
to vage ſpirit. They will always be ene firſt by commerce, and (when the pru- 
ns, mies, and barbarous enemies. Their dence of government ſhall think it ad- 

in extirpation will never be fo certain a viſeable) by ſettlement, they will gra- 

conſequence of theſe wars, as the re- dually aſſimilate to the Englyh, and, 

ſuf- tardment of the growth and proſperity at length, add uſefully to the number 
ible of our colonies, which muſt be the of thoſe, whom it is now their ſole 
jent inevitable reſult of them. Whereas by ſtudy to deſtroy. EE | 
yet kind and gentle treatment, the Indians [ be concluded in our next.] 

teat BETTS ERS | | _ 
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aces 5 | 3 

re 5 | ist ſtipulated, that the ſubjects of his 
ans; The Nox TH BRITON, No 103. Britannic majeſty ſhall have the privi- 
poſl- . . lege of cutting and carrying away 
btain | Saturday, Tune 23, 1764. logwood in the bay of Honduras, 
Atun⸗ | | „ _ with liberty to build houſes and 
apted / wwe read the ſeveral Declarations of magalines, neceſſary for themſelves 
crrupt | War, made by England againſt France and families) in the month of April, 
„ Sir and Spain, we ſhall find that the laſt year, came down here for the 
atiga- former always complains, that ſhe aforeſaid purpoſe of cutting logwood ; 
adians Ml tas forced to have Recourſe to Arms and on their firſt arrival diſpatched a 
bably, r that Redreſs, which ſhe had letter to the commandant of Baccalar, 
, even ſought for by REMONSTRANCES being the neareſt Spaniſh ſettlement ; 
conti- i wain.” Gorpon. who returned for anſwer, that he would 
| de- RT 5 tranſmit it to the governor and captain 
endea- Y advices laſt week from America general [Don Philip Remires de Eſti- 
he war we have undoubted intelligence, nos] of the province of Jucatin ; | 
ns and that the Spaniards have already broke whoſe orders, on the ſubject, he, the 
ubtedly rough the late treaty, by forbidding faid commandant, communicated to 
The te Engliſh any longer to cut logwood your petitioners ; which were, to com- 
the ſup- In the bay of Honduras; under the ply entirely with the XVIth article of 
certain ile pretext that our ſettlers had not the preliminary treaty of peace.” 
on from WM iclented “ the royal ſchedule” (to They then ſum up the whole of tke 
warriors ue the words of Don Philip Remires de petition, with the conſequences at- 
| not on- nos, the Spaniſh captain general) tendant on their having been obliged, 
ut their Wl <xpedited by the king of Spain for by the Spaniards, to remove them- 
irely de- WI end (cutting logwood) nor the ſelves and effects to Balis, and to eva- 
Zur pow- ence of the king of England for cuate every river, except Balis, where 
arveſt, if be atoreſaid effect.“ In anſwer to they are admitted to ſtay a little while, 
all theſe is, the principal ſettlers, in a petiti- but not, as they apprehend, to have 
fer this WF" to his excellency William Henry the privilege of cutting logwood even 
e. The bileton, eſq; governor of Jamaica, there; “ your petitioners (ſay they) 
its break- =” relief, fay, © Your petitioners, by are thereby driven to the greateſt diſ- 
ole plans ne of the preliminary treaty of treſs, not having any plantations to 
good et- ace (in the 16th article of which it maintain themſelves and families; that 
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by means of ſo total a ſtagnation of 
buſineſs, many of your petitioners, and 
commanders of veſſels, that have lain 
for ſome time here, are in the great- 
eſt danger of wanting proviſions ; that 


they have diſpoſed of their cargoes 


to your petitioners, the ſettlers, who, 
by reaſon of being driven from their 
occupations, are incapable of paying 
for them ; and that the veſſels lately 
arrived, not ſeeing any proſpect of im- 
mediate payment, refuſe to fell their 
proviſions. Theſe are the miſeries 
your petitioners experience from the 


inhumanity of the Spaniards.” 


1 thought it neceſſary to lay thus 
much before my readers, that they 
might form a perfect ſtate of the caſe; 
by which they will teadily perceive as 
well the barbarity, as the perfidy of 
Spain. Let us now turn to the defi- 
nitive treaty concluded at Paris the 


oth day of February 1763, between 


his Britanuic majeſty, the moſt chrif- 
tian king, and the king of Spain. 
Two articles only are ſufficient for the 


preſent ſubject. 


ARTICLE XVII 


lis Britannic majeſty ſtall cauſe 
to be demoliſhed all the fortihcations 


which his ſubjects [prob pudor] ſhall 


hall have erected in the bay of Hon- 
duras, and other places of the territo- 
ry of Spain ſthe territory of Spain !] 
in that part of the world, four months 


alter the ratification of the preſent. 
treaty ; and his Catholic majetty ſhall 


not permit his Britannic maſeſty's ſub- 
jects, or their workmen, to be diſturb- 
ed or moleſted, under any pretence 
whatſoever, in the ſaid places, in their 
occupation of cutting, loading, and 
carrying away logwood ; and for this 
purpoſe they may build withour hin- 
drance, and occupy without interrup- 
tion, the houſes and magazines which 
are nece ſſary for them, or their fami- 
lies; and for their effects. And his 
Catholic majeſty aſſures to them, by 


this article, the full enjoyment of 


theſe advantages and powers on the 
Spaniſh coalt and territories, as above 
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ſtipulated, immediately after the rati- 
fication of the preſent treaty.” 


ARTICLE XXVI. 


«© The high- contracting parties pro- 
mile to obſerve, ſincerely, and bona 
fide, all the articles contained and ſet- 
tled in the preſent treaty. And they 
will not ſuffer the ſame to be infringed 


directly or indirectly, by their reſpec- 


tive ſubjects. And the ſaid high con- 
tracting parties, generally, and reci- 
procally, guaranty to each other, all 
the ſtipulations of the preſent treaty.” 

It has always been iteadily and uni- 
formly inſiſted on by the minority, that 
the. article relative to our logwood 
trade, would, in the end, prove as 
deſtructive to that branch of com- 
merce, as the terms, in which it was 
penned, were ignominious to the 
nation. A reliance on the faith of a 
prince of the houſe of Bourbon, for 
the exerciſe of an occupation which 


our planters had ſome centuries main- 


tained themſelves in, againſt all the 
power of Spain, appeared ſuch a fla- 
grant ſoleciſm in politics, that theſe 


firm patriots could not be perſuaded 


to aſſent to a meaſure ſo big with ruin 
to our national honour and national 
intereſt. Than what they ſaid on the 
occaſion, nothing could be more rea- 
ſonable: than what the Scotch nego- 
tiator contended for, nothing more 
abſurd ! “ Our right (affirmed they) 
to the bays of Honduras and Cam- 
peachy is inconteſtable. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh entered on poſſeſſion of the great 
Iſthmus in which theſe countries are 
ſituated, in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, with the conſent of the inhabi- 
tants, the natural proprietors: of thoſe 
rich woods; who were then, and 


with our aſſiſtance have till continu- 


ed, independent of the intruding pow- 
er of Spain. Why then (they went 
on) ſhould we, at the end of a vic- 
torious war, defert our honeſt allies, 


| who glory in their dependance on the 


crown of Great Britain, who have al- 
ways remained in their friendſhip to us, 


and are now deſirous of becoming out 
Tubjegts 
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ſubjects, and being governed by pro- 
per laws. Why give up our un- 
queſtioned property and dominion to a 
beaten enemy, and ſubject our planters 
in thoſe diſtant parts of the world to 
the power of abſolute vice-roys and 
the will of tyrannical governors ; who 
know no rule of adminiſtration but 
what is dictated by a faithleſs court, 
oppreſſive avarice, and infolent pride.” 
Theſe juſt and ſolid arguments, na- 
tural to truth and the great men in 
the oppoſition, were over-ruled by a 
faction whoſe elevation is our ſhame, 
ang whoſe continuance in power, our 
moſt laſting diſgrace. Highland com- 
plaiſance to arbitrary power, and the 
tavorite's innate love to the family of 
Bourbon, renounced our national right 
to the logwood countries for ever; 
and in a moment trampled in the duſk, 


ble with the freeborn. Inſtead of fix- 
ing that right to the end of time, a 
promiſe — a bare promiſe ! — from 
the king of Spain was accepted, our 


and our importance leſſened in the 
eyes of the whole world: And what 
was molt extraordinary in this tranſ- 
action, this ſhameful ceſſion of our 
rights was as ſhamefully called, ſe- 
curing our logwood trade! I could 
with the earl of Bute, or his ſubſti- 
tutes, would conſult Mr. Penſioner 


that gentleman, with all his prodigi- 
ous fund of penſional knowledge, can 
diſcover whether renouncing a right is, 
in fact, to ſecure it. Surely his moſt 
Chiiftian majeſty, the guarantee of 
this treaty, muſt bluſh for his brother 


lame opinion with the church of 
which he is fo worthy a member, 


With heretics.” | 
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Engliſh honor, our higheſt intereſts, 
and that honeſt gratitude ſo infepara- 


planters and Indian allies were abuſed, 


Johnſon on this occaſion, and fee if 


et Spain; unleſs he is, indeed, of the 


nan.ly, © that no faith is to be kept 
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But our buſineſs is not with the 
foreign powers who made and broke 
this treaty ; our fellow ſubjects, the 
negotiators of this notable compaR, 
are anſwerable to us for all the ca- 
lamities we feel from meaſures planned 
and executed by themſelves, in wilfuk 
oppoſition to the ſenſe of the majority 
of the nation, and the plaineſt dictates 
of common reaſon. 'They deſtroyed 
thoſe forts that were the ſafety of our 
people, and therefore they muſt an- 
{wer to us for our loſt honour, our 
ruined ſubjects, and diſappointed mer- 
chants. 
From a miniftry like this, we can- 


not expect that vigorous conduct which 


ſuch an intereſting event, as the pre- 
ſent, preſcribes. We cannot, while 
they remain in power, form the moft 
diſtant hope of ſatisfaction and redreſs. 
Some faint remonſtrances may, poſſibly, 
ſucceed, to lull the unthinking part of 
the kingdom; but a conduct becoming 
an Englith adminiſtration, a conduct, 
ſuch as Cromwell would have bravely 
ſhewn in the like ſituation, muſt not 
be looked for from them. Is the Spa- 


niſh ambaſſador arreſted for this fla- 


grant breach of the law of nations? 
is the French ambaſſador ordered. 
home? are ours recalled from Paris 
and Madrid ? are proviſional letters of 
repriſals iſſued? Is an indemnification. 
inſiſted on, previous to any negotiati- 
ons with that court, whoſe behaviour 
has given rife to theſe complaints ? let 
his Catholic majeſty examine the cob- 


web pretences- of his governor, for 


proſcribing, baniſhing, impriſoning, 
ruining, and ftarving Engliſh ſubjects. 
Let that be his buſineſs, we have 
other work. The act of the Spaniſh 
captain general is, undoubtedly, the 
act of his maſter ; the Spanith mo- 


narchy is certainly liable to repair every 


loſs and every inſult we ſuffer from it; 


but it is not now the time to reaton, 


whit 


ang ff themfelwes « 


— 
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* Some little time previous to the peace, the Indians, natives of Honduras, Cam- 
prachy, Efc. ſent a deputation to the gadbernor of Tamaica, requeſtin” to be nc 
"ted as ſubjetts of England, and defiring a commiſſion to exerciſe judicature 
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whilſt our ſubjects die. Thoſe pre- 
cious moments ought not to be ſpent 
in fruitleſs altercations, which ſhould 
be employed in vigorous actions. 
Perhaps, before this time, another 
Calcutta (a grave for interring the 
living !) may be dug in the weſt, and 
another Mongeer exhibited in the Spa- 
Nor is this a groundlefs 
fear, for the inhuman don threatens 


ſeverer puniſhment, in caſe of diſobe- 


dience to his outrageous edit. Where 
his barbarity may end, no man can 
tell! the worſt 1s to be dreaded, and 
the worſt that can happen ſhould be 
ſpeedily guarded againſt, by ſuch mea- 
ſures as become a great and victorious 


nation. 5 E 
But is this, or any thing elſe, done? 


is one ſtep taken to obtain relief to 


our ſuffering ſubjects? I know the 
adminiſtration will reply to this effect, 
« We have, as yet only the complaints 
of the logwood cutters. Audi Alteram 
Partem (for Mr. Grenville can quote a 


few Latin adages, as well as Latin 


Taſes of the law) © is a good rule 


in all caſes. Before we proceed to ex- 


tremities, we ought to give the court 
of Spain an opportunity to diſavow, or 
juſtify their governor's act: and we 


have already talked to the ambaſſador 


on that head.” To this, under favour, 


I muſt obſerve, that we have all the 


evidence of the infraction of the treaty, 


that the circumſtances of the caſe will 


admit of. We have a copy of the 


Spaniſh governor's prohibitory decree ; 


a copy of the petition from the plan- 


ters to the governor of Jamaica; and 


an account of the melancholy reſult 


ol the iniquitous proceedings of the 


Spaniard ; all uncontradicted, by the 


meaneſt tools of adminiſtration. What 


farther proof can we poſſibly require? 
ſhall we ſtay till we are certain our fel- 
low ſubjects are ſtarved, or otherwiſe 
deſtroved, by lord Bute's ally, the 
Bourbon king of Spain? then, in- 
deed, there will be no witneſs left of 
that perfidious conduct which entorced 
the remonfrances ! but to give our law- 


yer Latelman all the {cope that ts poſ- 
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ſible, let us ſuppoſe there is ſomewhat 


wanting, in law, to prove the fact ju- 
dicially ; there is, however, ſufficient 
evidence to induce a man of ſenſe to 
believe it; enough to engage a vigi- 
lant miniſtry to take the preparatory 
ſteps, if it is true ; enough to warrant 
the diſpatch of a proper force to their 
aid, with orders, if they find it to be 
ſo, to rebuild our forts and demand 
ſatisfaction ; and if that ſatisfaction 
is refuſed or delayed, to ſeize all the 
property of Spain they can come at, 
and carry it into Jamaica till a due 
indemnification is made. | 

In the caſe before us, remonſtrances 
or memorials to the court of Spain would 
be evident marks of weakneſs. We 
ought to procure our ſuffering ſubjects 
unmediate redreſs; and ſhew to the 
world that Engliſhmen are to be pro- 
tected by England only. It is an un- 
ſpeakable diſgrace to the nation that 
we ever diſarmed our people, and 
truſted them to the protection of a 


branch of the treacherous, uſurping, | 


ſavage-minded houſe of Bourbon. 
The continuance of that ſhameful par- 


ticular, (now the Spaniards have in- 
fringed the treaty that delegated ſuch | 
a dangerous power to them) will bea | 
ſcandalous ſanctification of a meaſure | 
Now, now, is the 
moment to repair a ſtep, ſo injurious | 
to the honour, and fo baneful to the in- 


we all abhor. 


tereſts, of Great Britain. 


A narrow-fſpirited miniſtry, intent 
only on gorging their pockets with the 
| poſſibly | 
cry out, with the well diſſembled fer- 
vor of &conomical infanity, * If we | 
were to adopt ſuch hoſtile metnods oi } 

proceeding, we - ſhould ſoon exhault | 
the treaſure of England in raſh expc- } 
ditions; deſtroy our ſeamen. in fruit- I 


plunder of the public, may 


leſs parades of naval itrength ; and. 


on every ſlight occaſion, involve our- | 
ſelves in endleſs wars, and perpeui: | 


conteſts, which might eaſily be avoid- 
ed by a well-timed memorial and a duc 
degree of patience.” 


and perfidious breach of a 17 0 
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which ungrateful Spain owes her Cuba 
and her navigation in the gulph of 
Mexico! and France, her Marti- 


nique, her Guadaloupe, her fiſheries, 
her commerce, and, probably, her 


very exiſtence as an independent 


power ! | 

In a few words, whilſt our ſubjects 
are perhaps periſhing by hunger or 
butchery, or, at beſt, ſuffering by a 


painful (uſpenſion of their avocations, 


all coc proceedings ſhould give place 


to tue moſt animated meaſures. A vigo- 
tous exertion of national ſpirit never in- 
volved England in troubles or ex- 
pences, but languid movements, the 
effects of cowardly or treacherous 
councils (too often both !) have more 
than once been productive of the worſt 
conſequences to this kingdom. A 
Cromwellian ftioke againſt Spain, on 
this great and intereſting occaſion (and 
we have Blakes to execute 1t) would 
tenity the infolent dons from pro- 


roking us any farther. and impreſs all 


Europe with a proper awe of that 
power, which, unſupported by allies, 
has reſources ſufficient within herſelf, 
to ci21h her enemies, protect her ſub- 
jects, and preſerve her mercantile in- 


tereſts. Animated meaſures inſtantly. 


terminate diſputes, and prevent ex- 
pences; but the puſillanimous arts of 
negotiating, protract quarrels, length- 
en debates, and cauſe profuſions. 


Wau then ſhould we heſitate when 


ſuca an important branch of com- 
merce is in danger? why ſpend 
that time in remonſtrating, which 
ought to be employed in failing? Our 
if Bei tars, was the affair committed 
to their hands, would ſpeedily relieve 


our logwood cutters; re-inftate them 


in the fortified poſſeſſion of Cam- 

peachy and Honduras; bring home 

(i the Spaniſh governor, who broke 

the treaty, refuted ſatisfaction) ſuſf- 
July, 764. | 


Poſt, together with four 
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cient treaſures from the Spaniſh In- 
dies * to repay the coſt of the expedi- 
tion, and the loſs of our ſettlers; and, 
finally, add new glories to our military 
honours. But, alas! nothing of this 
nature is to be expected whilſt the 
cowardice and treachery inherent in 
the name of Stuart, direQs our 
cls, and chains the genius of our 
country! till we are difincumbered 
from this infamous load, car admini- 


ſtrations muſt remain handcuffed. our 


commerce muſt languiſh, and our 


ſpirits faint. 


To the AuThHoR of the NokrTH 
-.» WAIT ON- 


81 R, 
HAVE of late been a reader of 
your ſpirited work, and am not at 
all ſurprized, that our preſent leaders 
make uſe of every little art to violate 
the liberty of the prefs. I. am fully 


convinced, from experience, that the 
late act, 


deſtructive ſcheme; and principally 
levelled at the North Briton, by pre- 
venting its circulation into the country, 
as heretoivre. The proof of the 
above aſſertions may more fully up” 
pear, by the following fact. 5 | 
On Monday I received your North 
Briton, of Saturday June th, by 
ing of 

another periodical performance; and, 


1n order. to fave the enormous charge 


of poſtage, I deſired my correſpondent 


to cut off the margins, and ſend them 


under a cover, by which means the 
whole were cut into eleven pieces. 
'This packet (by the firſt poſt mark) 
was only charged ſixpence; 
imagine, 
by ſome impertinent miniſteria] clerk 


(who mult, in order to difcover the 


exact number of pieces, either have 
5 75 F. JEL the 


* Porto Bello, on the ſame coaſt, at this very lime, 1 an 2 . 
There the treaſures of the Spaniard are depoſi ted. There are 
laid up the riches of Mexico, and the precious commodities of her oriental iſlands, till 
puer opportunities are found, of tranſporting them to the Favannab, and from ; 
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the impertinence to open the caſe, or 
untuck the ends, they being laid ſo 
cloſe together that it was utterly im- 
poilible they ſhould be aſcertained any 
other ways) he perceived one part of 
its contents to be the North Briton ; 
and therefore, I preſume, out of a 
pitiful revenge, charged the poſtage 
three ſhillings ; 1. e. for twelve ſingle 
letters (including the cover) though 
the weight did not much exceed one 
ounce, Thus far for Poſt-Office ho- 
neſty! and miniſterial influence, to 
cramp the liberty of the preſs! 
Jam, ſir, 
Vours, &c. 
1752 A Country Printer. 


The NoRTH BRITO N, Ne 104. 
Saturday, June 50, 1764. 


& Archidamus, the Son of Zeuxidamus, 


the Lacedemonian, being aſked, Who 


wwere the Governors of the Spartan 


State? anſwered, The Laws and the 
legal Magiſtrates.” 

|  MEWARE: 8 

Hie judicioufly concluded, that, in all 

well inſtituted Republics, the Su- 


preme Authority ought to he reſtrained 


by the Law: and that Magiſtrates 
ſheuld xoT be ſuffered to attempt 
any thing arbitrarily, or not war- 
ranted by Law.” ; 


Apophthegms of the Antients. 
ROM a review of Hiſtory it will 


be apparent that no nation ever 

loſt their liberties, or were conquered 

by foreign enemies, till that genius and 
ſpirit deſerted the maſs of the people 
which had been the ſource of their 

greatneſs. 

characteriſtic ſentiments, their inde- 

pendency ſeemed only the reward of 

theſe virtuous principles; but when 

they ſuffered their minds to be ener- 

vated, and allowed themſelves to be 

diveſted of thoſe opinions that had led 

their anceſtors to glory, then ruin enſu- 
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While they cheriſhed their 
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ed: The ſtate was unhinged ; and either 
ſome powerful ſon of ambition tyran- 
nized over his fellow-citizens, or fo- 
reign conquerors annihilated its ex- 
iſtence: And, ſometimes, the latter 
of theſe misfortunes followed cloſe on 
the heels of the former. 

This obſervation is more particy- 


larly evident in the Perfian, Grecian, |} 
and Roinan empires. 
ver became a prey to the Greeks, till | 
the ſpirit, which had fo remarkably | 
diſtinguiſhed the army of Cyrus, was | 
By this army, Cyrus had ren- | 
dered the Perfians maſters of the eaſt; | 
and whilſt their martial ardor remain- | 
ed, in vigour, with their deſcendants, } 
that empire extended its limits, made 
Greece tremble, and terrihed the | 
whole of the then known world : But } 
as ſoon as corruption and effeminacy | 
_ prevailed among the various nations 
of which that great kingdom was com- | 
poſed, then the trifling Macedonians | 
invaded and conquered this opulent | 


fled. 


ſtate. 


ing country. 


And again, while the virtue of the 
Romans exiſted, their empire was en- 
larged; and while that innate love of 
liberty which had ſwelled the veins ot 
their anceſtors, glowed in their breaſts, 
Their freedom con- 


Rome was free. 


tinued while they were enamoured 
with liberty; nor could Cæſar have} 
trampled on the Roman laws, unleſs 
the bulk of the people had previoully] 


ceaſed to pay their wonted veneration 
| | ral 


The firſt, ne- 


In like manner the Greeks enjoyed 
their liberties, whilſt the Lacedemo- 
nians retained that rigid morality which | 
diſtinguiſhed them from all other coun- } 
tries; and the Athenians preſerved | 
that manly eloquence which they had, | 

for many ages, inherited from their 
anceſtors: But no ſooner were the 
morals of the one, buried in the ſame | 
grave with the learning of the other, 
than ſeveral petty tyrants ſtarted | 
up in Greece, and tormented it with | 
an infinity of troubles, till the ſupe- 
rior fortune of Rome fubdued the} 
whole of that once free and flouriſh- 
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1764. 
to their antient conſtitution. That 
great Ronan, and, after his example, 
the ſucceeding emperors, allowed, 
however, the ſenate to poſſeſs a ſha- 
dow, or ſemblance of thoſe liberties 
whic were once their chief glory : 
Nor did this faint repreſentation of 
then former ſtate expire, till they be- 
came ſo abjectly degenerate, as to vo- 
luntarily ſurrender even this tinſel 
bange of their birthright, to the pon- 


tiff of Rome. 
[ might trace the ſame obſervation 


through thoſe ſovereignties, that were 
erected on the ruins of the Roman 
empire, and ſhew that each of them, 
are either ſtill in poſſeſſion of freedom 
from a due regard to its prehemi- 
nence, or, like the Danes, have loſt 


it, from a previous diſreliſh of its 


bleſſings : But, indeed, it is almoſt 
ſeli-evident that a free people cannot 
be ſtript of their liberty, till they 
ceaſe to abhor ſlavery. While the 
maſs of the people deſire to be free, 
there are always found, in every order 
of the ſtate, a numerous ſet of cham- 
pions ready to aſſert the cauſe of their 
country, and vigilantly watch the 
motions, of thoſe who may be ſpurred 
on by ambition, or tempted by ava- 
rice, to build their greatneſs on the 
univerſal ſhipwreck of the rights of 
mankind. "Thoſe patrons of freedom, 
daily encouraged by the applauding 
enconuums of their fellow-citizens, 
and always certain of every needful 
aſiſtance from the uncorrupted part 


of the nation, will never be weary, 


never fatigued, with treading in thoſe 
paths that load them with honours, 
and entail on their poſterity ſuch in- 
eſtimable benefits. En 
This reflection, © that a free people 
cannot well be deprived of their free- 
dom, without their own conſent, or 
{ll their reliſh for liberty is gone,” is 


the greateſt comfort of the age in 


which we live; for we can eafily 
wWiery a numerous and powerful fac- 
Mn, on every occaſion, exerting their 


il to deſpoil us of that gem, which, 


1 al others, we love and value the 
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moſt. Hitherto their deſigns, in a 


great meaſure, have proved abortive. 


'They have alarmed but not defeated 
us. Nay, they have unwittingly propt 
our conſtitution, Againſt their inten- 
tions they have ſtrengthened that fa- 
bric which they panted to deſtroy. 
They have rouſed our courage in the 
legal defence of our country, her im- 
munities and laws; and given us the 
ſatisfaction of knowing how ſtrong, 
and how univerſal, in England and 
Ireland, is that diſtinguiſhing virtue, 
which enſures all our other poſſeſſions. 
The moſt ardent love of liberty ap- 
pears every where. Our judges and 
ourjurors are equally forward, 1n their 


ſeparate capacities, to diſplay that 
patriot ſpirit which ennobles this ge- 


neration. Pratt, to his eternal honour, 
kindled the glorious flame on the 
bench; from thence it caught the 
boſoms of our juries, and dictated 
thoſe verdiQs that declare us till 
free. | „„ | 

The ſentiments of that upright judge 
have proved a ſcourge to arbitrary 
miniſters. They dread him in his 


ſeat of juſtice ; they hate his voice; 


they curſe his perſuaſive eloquence ; 
and they gnaſh their teeth at his ſuc- 
ceſs in behalf of the rights of Englith- 
men. The hope of ſhunning the ef- 
fe& of his charge, in one of thoſe 
cauſes wherein the whole kingdom is 
concerned, produced a new manœuvre 


on the part of the ſons of violence: 
but here too they have been foiled; 


the attempt has been treated as it 
ought. 5 


When thoſe cauſes came firſt into 
the court of common pleas, the very, 


very deeply knowing Mr. attorney ge- 


neral, as counſel for the defendants, 


was not aſhamed to plead to the gene- 


ral plea of not guilty ; and, at the 
trials, to offer to juſtify, under a war- 


rant iſſued from the office of a ſecreta- 
ry of ftate ; but the legality of thefe 
warrants being amply and convictively 
declared againit, by the learned and 
unbiaſſed chief juſtice of that court, 
the determination of the jury followed, 
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of conſequence, in favour oi the plain- 
tiffs ; o the utter confuſion of that 
faction, which ardently deſires to ſee 
the power of the miniſters of the 


crown, exalted above the power of the 


law. 

But, now, in order to prevent that 
aſſiſtance which our patriot judge is 
always ready to give to juries, the in- 
defatigable ſhamefaced ſupporter of 
theſe tyrannical mandates, has thought 


of a new expedient to ſerve his deſpo- 


tical clients. Judgment in default has 
been allowed (for want of a plea) to 
be entered againſt the defendants, that 


a writ might be iſſued to the ſheriffs 


of London, for impannelling a jury, 
in order to enquire into the Quantum 
of the damages ſuffered. bus the 
violence was admitted, and the juſti- 
fication, formerly inſiſted on, diſa- 
vowed, becauſe it was determined to 
make the experiment, whether it would 
not prove a more ſaving plan, to ob- 


tain a trial before a ſheriff rather than 


a judge whole honeſt opinion had al- 
ready coſt them ſo very dear. But 
they did not get off ſo cheaply as they 
expected. There, I mean in a Lon- 
don jury, the fame genius that ſpoke 
in Pratt, appeared in ſupport of free- 


dom, and pronounced a verdict of fix 


hundred pounds damages, in behalf of 
Mefirs. Wilton and Fell, the plaintiffs, 


who had been (wantonly impriſoned for 


the pubhcation of a Monitor, in which 
not a ſingle illegal or unconſtitutional 
ſentence was contained) which will re- 
flect an everlaſting honour on the great 
metropolis from which the jurors were 
ſummoned ; and is a freſh inftance 


of the continuance of that patriot 


ſpirit, which has prompted the citi- 
zens of London, in all ages, to croud 
under the ſtandards of liberty. 
London is the heart of England, 
the ſtrength and ipring of all her com- 
forts, and 1s not, as yet, contaminated 
with Scotch ſentiments, nor ſtained 
with the love of arbitrary power. Till 
ſhe knov's theſe pollutions, we can ne- 
ver deviate into actual ſlavery. While 
the city of London retains her ancient 
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principles, in their native purity, it is 


impoſſible we ſhould be over powered. 
She is too rich to be ſuddenly exhauſted 
of her wealth; too ſtrong to be over- 
come by the abettors of ſlavery ; too te- 
nacious of her honour to ſtoop her neck 
to thoſe who threaten the freedom of 
her country; and too humane to re- 
fuſe an aſylum to diſtreſſed virtue. Li- 
berty has frequently round a ſanctuary in 
London; and our laws have often been 
protected by her juries. She is the 
ilar of the Engliſh republic; till that 
pillar is broken, old England cannot 
ſink under the weight of miniſterial 
power. No minifter, I trnf}, will ever 
be found equal to the taſk of ſubdu- 
ing our patriot capital. We have but 


conſtitutionally to unite with this 


guardian of our rights, and we need 
not fear the influence of a Bute, or 
the warrants of an Hallifax. An inti- 
mate union amongſt ourſelves, upon 
loyal and revolutional principles, 1s all 
that is requiſite to diſpel the preſent 
ſtokm, and preſerve our national cha- 


racter; to fave our liberty at preſent, Þ 
and continue it to the lateſt generation. 
Why then ſhould we doubt of victory? 
London leads her country to the 
charge: her great merchants and opu- 
lent corporations form the van; the 
people of England, the main body; 
the Iriſh, the rear; and the members 
of the minority, the great officers in 
this figurative army. A daſtardly bo- 
dy, made up of Scots and Tories, 
(though it may ſometimes haraſs and 
alarm it) can never prove an equal 
match with an army thus compoſed, and 


thus conducted. 


There never was a more critical 
time than this, nor never a more inte- 
reſting period. There never was an 
ra in which an honeſt bench, and 1 
upright jurors were more eſſential to 
our exiſtence as a free people; and i 
happy are we, ſuperlatively happy!“ 
that the determination of our libert)- 
cauſes have fallen into ſuch hands. 4 
Hiitory will never fail to do them jul- 
tice. Upright judges have always 
been highly regarded ; but an 1 
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it ts too weak to expreſs our affection for 
red. thoſe who now adorn the court of 
[ted common pleas. London juries have 
ver- ever been ſpoken of in the moſt re- 
0 te- ſpecttul terms, but hereafter they will 
neck never be mentioned but with venera- 
m of tion. ; | 

9 re- Their example, I hope, will rouſe 
. Li- all ranks of men to oppoſe, in their 
ary in ſeveral ſtations, the encroachments 
been of the great. They have ſhewn the 
is the whole world, that the laws of Eng- 
| that land are ſufficient to protect the mean- 
annot cit of the people againlt unconſtitutio- 
terial nal exertions of power; that neither 
n ever | rank, nor enſigns of authority, can 
ubdu- cxe.npt their poſſeſſors from indemnify- 
„e but ing thoſe they injure ; and that there 
\ this MW a Engliſhmen whom, as judges or 
> need WI jurors, no attorney general can miſlead 
te, or n, or bellow from their duty. May 
mint we all profit by this example ! May we 
, Upon all imitate them in our ſeveral profeſſi- 
, is all ons! like them faithfully diſcharge every 
preſent trult repoſed in us! like them maintain 
al cha- our happy conſtitution! like them 
\reſent, vichſtand oppreſſion! and, like them, 
eration. MW eelieve the oppreſſed. Then the reſt 
ictory? MW of mankind will venerate our virtue; 
to the MW confeſs that the freeſt nation in the 
ad opu- world is actually the beſt ; and own 
in; the Ml that victory and empire ought to be 
body; MW ours; becauſe we have no other view 
\embers MW than the rights of human nature, whe- 
icers in cher we reſiſt our fellow- ſubjects, or 
rdly bo- attack our foreign enemies; becauſe 
Tories, MW our aim is the ſame in both, to preſerve 
raſs and WM iviolably the great laws of juſtice, 
n equal field the injured, and puuiſh the in- 
wed, and jurers. e 
critical © mY | " | 
ore inte- Te NOR TR Buiron, NC 105. 
; mul 1 Saturday, Juby 7, 1764. . 
ential to , Minds that will riſe to a ſuperior 
le; and ON fate,  ſadons hate. 
„happy! MW Climb Miſchief's Ladder, virtuous 
c libeit]- To the NoRTRH BriToN. | 
h hands. | | 
them jul- : SN | gs 
e always [ AM one of thoſe idle people whom 
nguage is curioſity impelled to Frankfort to 
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ſee the coronation of the king of the 
Romans. On my return from thence 
I lay a night at Cologne. There being 
a great deal of company at the inn, 
and I coming in rather late in the 
evening, was obliged to be content 
with a very inditferent ſort of a cham- 
ber; in a corner of which, as I was 
undreſſing myſelf, I perceived there 
laid a Scotch bonnet, ſuch as are in 
general worn by the common High- 
landers. I own I was not a little ſur- 
priſed at ſuch a circumſtance in ſuch 
a part of the world. On taking it up, 
I found it much harder in the crown 
than uſual, and that on ſqueezing it 
together, there appeared to be con- 
tained, between the out-ſide and the 


lining, a quantity of paper, ſeemingly, 


by its ſhape, not placed there for any 
uſe to the bonnet. This induced me 


to rip it open, when, to my great 


ſurprize, there preſented to my view 
a paper packet carefully ſealed in three 
different parts. I did not ſtop here 


you may be ſure, fir, but cried out 
with Theobald, © 0 8 


cc Wax render up thy Truſt.” 


The contents, were three letters from 
the late famous count de Bruhl, prime 
miniſter of Saxony, to three different 
perſonages ; one of which, being of a 


very ſingular kind, I haye tranſlated 
from the original French, and ſend 


you incloſed; no way dubious, Mr. 
North Briton, but it will amuſe your 
readers, as well as throw a proper de- 


gree of light on ſeveral tranſactions 
that have ſome time engaged the at- 
tention of the public.—I ſhould have 
told you, that on enquiry, in the morn- 


ing, who was the owner of the bon- 


net! my hoſt informed me that it 
| belonged to a traveller that had been 


taken ill at his houſe, and, after lan- 

fue above four months, died there 

ome ſew days previous to my arrival. 
I am, fir, 


_ Yours, &c. 


Tune 28, 


ANTI-SCOTUS. 
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perſon, and I underitand you have 
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Te LETTER: 


My dear Count, | 
SAFELY received, by your faithful 
Highlander, your laſt letter dated 
the 25th of Auguit. My own dange- 
rous illneſs, and the death of the king 
my maſter, prevented me anſwering 
you ſooner beſides, my head 1s 
weak, and it required time and con- 
fideration to give you a full and ſatiſ- 
factory reply. | 
| perceive, my dear count, that 
you have pretty ſufficiently enjoyed 
the benefit of thoſe cautions which I 


had the honour to give you in my for- 


mer cpiſlles. [ even ſeriouſly acknow- 
ledge that your tower above your tutor. 
I remember that I moſt particularly 
adviſed you to be careful who you 
peru iited to have aceſs to his majeſty's 


carried this important point ſo far, 
that, without your privity and conſent, 
no one of the court dare ſo much as 


ſpeak to the king about buſineſs, or 


deliver any letters in bebalf of them- 


ſelves or their friends, though on a 


ſubject of the moſt trifling nature ima- 
ginable. You are really very happy to 
find the people fo flexible. They have 
not been always ſo. Within my me- 
mory, uo miniſter of the crown you 
ſerve, had the preſumption to expect, 


or the influence to exact, fuch a glo- 


rious ſubmiſſion. | 
You tell me, that from the. loweſt 

dovellic, to the firſt duke and dutch- 

eſs, who are employed about the per- 


ſons of their majeſties, there is not one 


but obtained their places, on theſe ſer- 
vile conditions; and that you have 
tried then: on different occaſions, by 
difterent enſiflarics, and that they have 
ſcrupuouſly achered to their engage- 
ments. I own, I envy you vour tri- 
umph. I could never prevail even on 
our Gern an nobility, to demean them- 
{elves ſo far. They are too Jealous of 
the prerocatives of their employ- 
ments; and rather chuſe to hunt their 
harcs in the country for ever, than 
ſetve at court under fuch abject re- 


for faults. 


July, 


ſtraints. Would you believe it! when 
the poſt of grand mateſchal (which 
is the firſt amongſt us) became vacant, 
I could not prevail on count Einſi-el 
(father of him who is at preſent with 


you) to accept of it on the terms of 


giving me the power of the poſt. It 
was offered, with the like ſuccels, to 
five or fix nobles more. In ſhort, the 
place was unfilled, and my deceaſed 
ſovereign remained twent; years with- 
out a grand mareſchal, becauſe I could 
not occupy the poſt myſelf, without 
the hazard of cauhrg a diſturbance 
amongtt the whole body of nobility, 
and could not ſubmit to the nominati- 
on of any other, who would com- 
mand, on all occaſions, a prehemi- 
nence, which my own importance 
could never allow. You (more hap- 


py than I) have found out a duke of 
KX#X#X#XXX*#, to ſucceed the ſpirited 


duke of *#####*####*, who nobly reti- 
red from the office of grand chamber- 
lain. Belteve me, one of our counts, 
with a bare 200 pounds fterling a year, 
would never have ſubmitted to have 


held it as a tool. „„ 
But, though J admire your virtues, 


it muſt not exempt you from correction 
My dear count, you do 
not ſhew that proper* regard for the 
princes of the blood which is undoubt- 
edly due to them. This 1s a capital 
miſtake. Prevent the princes from 
concerning themſelves with any fate 
atfairs, or employments, as much as 
you poſſibly can, but—let it he done 
privately, and under the appearance of 
the moſt profound ſubmitſion and re- 
ſpect in public. It was by a conduct 
icarce more imprudent than yours, 
that count Sulkowſky was diſgraced 
here. He was brutiſh, haughty and 
tyrannic; and once had the preſump- 
tion to make the duke of Saxe Wetl- 
ſenfels wait a full hour in bis ante- 


chamber. I roſe upon his downfal, 


and have hitherto ſupported my digni- 
ty againſt all oppoſition. But your 
caſe is more delicate than mine. 
ſucceeded a man as ignorant as my- 
ſelf; one that, as well as I, had been 
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no more than a page; and who (entre 
nous) was as little qualified to be a 


premier, as either you or I. Let us 


exult in being unlinütted favourites! 


but let it not rob us of the little reaſon 


we have, by deterring us from acknow- 
ledging ourſelves moſt incapable mini- 
ſters: witneſs the peace you begged 


for at Verſailles, and the wrong mea- 


ſures I have perſuaded my ſovereign 
to take during the two preceding wars. 
hut to return ſucceeded an igno- 
rant ſtateſman ; but you, the greateſt 


miniſter that any country ever knew. 


do not fay that you filled his place; 


that term would not be properly adapt- 


ed. Your predece/ior was adored by 
his country for the wiſdom and integri- 
ty of his proceedings. You could not 
regulate yourſelf by his example. But 
there are other ways and means to gain 
the populace. You muſt appear ge- 
nerous and profuſe; amuſe the mob, 
as do, with a few ſcattering pieces 
ſrom your window. Abſolutely live 
in ſo kingly a manner (I do not mean 
as ſome kings live) that the nation 
may ſeem to profit by your expences, 


though the nation, in fact, diſburſes 
the charge; and then you may ſafely 


drive through all the ftreets of your 
metropolis, the firſt in the world, 
without the neceſſity of hiring protect- 
ing gladiators, or the leaſt apprehen- 


ſion of returning home to your cha- 
teau, with broken chariot glaſſes. But 


vou ſeem to have adopted a quite op- 
poſite rule of conduct; to have aban- 
doned yourſelf to avarice; and miſta- 
ken penury for oeconomy—you ſhould 
adviſe, and praCtiſe, ſtate, magnifi- 
cence and grandeur II really fear, 
my dear friend, that you will carry 
your proceedings too far, for your own 
latety: your ſovereign's countrymen 
are a free and noble people, yet love a 
certain diſtinction proportioned to their 
rank. Could you not take examples 
irom the royal family? your maſter's 
lather was almoſt laviſhly liberal; and 
your late deceaſed king was not ex- 
ttavxagantly fo, ſtill no neceffary ex- 
ences were omitted that might ſup- 
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port the dignity of the crown ; and his 

table was indifputably royal. | 
A certain maxim, was of infinite 


ſervice to mel mean, the aſſiſting of 


ſtrangers of quality, who happened to 
meet with misfortunes in Dreſden, ei- 
ther by gaming or women : the Eng- 
liſh, indeed, J always found had too 
much ſpirit to accept any thing, but I 
have obliged all other nations in this 
article, even to the furnifhing them 
from three hundred to three thouſand 
ducats each; and I have profitted one 
hundred and fifty per cent. by theſe tri- 
fling ſervices. It was the only ſtep, 
in which I could truly be faid to evi- 
dence. a deep miniſter. 


ments, and, by their aid, J have pe- 
netrated into fecrets of goyernment, 
which I could never have diſcovered 
otherwiſe. There are two examples, 
which determined me never to deny a 
favour to any man (a Saxon, or not) 


who ſeemed to poſſeſs a genius ſuperi- 
The firſt is — 


or to the common run. 
The deceaſed elector of Cologne, 
happening to refuſe his order of St. 


Michael to the Abbé Alberoni (whilſt 


he was with the duke of Vendoſme) 
the elector was afterwards prevented 


being choſen to the biſhoprick of Liege, 


by the intrigues and influence of the 


revengeful Abbe, then riſen to the 
dignity of cardinal, and firſt miniſter of 
Spain. The other (which J have from 


unqueſtioned authority, and you, I 
ſuppoſc, are better acquainted with) 


is, that a great princeſs affronting a 
private gentleman, was deprived of a 


crown, through his ill report of her, at 
his return to his own country. Now, 
my dear count, you have not acted with- 


ſuch ſound policy in reſpect to the ſe- 
nator whoſe writings you ſay have 
done you fuch unſpeakable prejudice. 


[ wrote to you, it is true, that I al- 
moſt had the celebrated Maubert ren- 
dered ſhorter by the head, becauſe he 


was chief inſtigator in the regiſtering 
thoſe complaints, which the ſtates pro- 
poſed to preſent to his majeſty againft 


me: and that, as a reward for the fa- 


vour, 


— 


Thoſe ſtran- 


gers returned home, obtained employ- 
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your, I effected his confinement in 
Konigſtein for the ſpace of five years ; 
where it was, he ſtudied hiſtory, and 
collected his materials for cardinal Al- 
beroni's political teſtament. But be- 
fore you had regulated yourſelf by my 
conduct, you ſhould have better conſi- 
dered the laws and genius of the coun- 
try at whoſe helm you preſide. Vou 
ſhould have endeavoured to have won 
him by every corrupting means; and 
that failing, accuſed him of being 
guilty of abſolute rebellion, and not 
a libellous attempt to foment it: you 
might even have charged him with 
blaſphemy, and treaſon to his God: 
there are Scotſmen to be found, all 
over the world, ready to prove any 
thing; and advocates enough to con- 
duQ the proſecution. Then, indeed, 
you might have filenced your enemy 
though tnnocent—if a perſon can pol- 
ſibly be deemed fo, who oppoſes a fa- 
vorite miniſter !—We have a kind of 
parliament in Saxony, which conſiſts 
of our ſtates but we never aſſemble 
them, except when our king is in want 
of money; the buſineſs done, they are 
diffolved; and then, the elector, as 
ſovereign, can order thoſe members, 
who were mutinous in the houſe, to 
be beheaded, without giving his ſub- 
jects even a why ora wherefore. Ah! 
my dear count, if ſuch a practice had 
been cuſtomary amongſt you, would 
you not have endeavoured to have 
previouſly put yourſelf out of your 
adverfary's power? RY 
| have received ſome broken hints, 
from another quarter, that you have 
the ambition (if the ſtep were practi- 
cable) of being raited to the dignity of 


a duke; or, at any rate, of having 


your ſon created one. Beware of 
ſuch a piece of folly! I could. have 
been made a prince of the empire a- 
bove twenty times; but I never would 
conſent. To whi'iper the truth, I had 
ſornething higher in view—the crown 
of Poland. 1 had the vanity ot flatter- 
ng myſelf with luccceding my iove- 
retgn, and ty batteries were raifed 
accordingly: but perceiving my own 
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diſſolution ſo very near, I have entire- 
ly renounced all my pretenſions. As 
to a dukedom, what power can it give 
you, you do not enjoy? it may raiſe 
you enemies, but can create you ng 
friends! and as to a kingdom, that 


can never happen. You did not come 
from kings; and though your proge- 
nitors may have boaſted, that kings 
have come from them, yet, believe 
me, kings will never come from you. 
Not even your couſin at Rome will 
ever enjoy that dignity; however ri- 
diculouſly he may continue to be a 
pretender to a right to it. Be con- 
tent where you are; and as you have 
begun, ſo endeavour to go on, to in- 
troduce arbitrary power: above al 
things, keep the preſs in all poiſtble 
ſubjection: It is not bearable, that 
{cribling wretches ſhould be ſuffered 
to publiſh and comment on every act 


we are guilty of! 


I have often thought it a very un- 
lucky incident to you, that you have 


1: not in your power to increaſe the 


ſupreme order of which your ſovereign 
is the head. My ceffeCting that cir- 
cumftance in our white eagle order, 
was a ſtep of the utmoſt advantage to 
me. I beftowed it in Poland, in the 
moft liberal manner; by which means 
I eftablithed an infinite intereſt. You 
(who are ſo doatingly fond of money) 
might have fold the honours of yours, 


had not the number ot its knights been 
unhappily circumſcribed. You have 


been the introducer of many noveltics; 
ſurely, this would have colt you but 
very little trouble. You may, per- 
haps, ſay, that the order would, 
thereby, have ſunk in its conſequence; 
but I muft be ſo plain as to affure vou. 
that it has been very much defpiſcd, 
ſince you were enrolled among it: 
members. 15 
You obferve, there is a nec ſſity for 


being economical, in order that you 


way have money ſufficient for the un- 
nagement of elections. | 
right. The generality of the peop'® 


remain ſtill the ſame—incorruptide, 


and jealous of their rights and pri, 
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leges—it requires, therefore, that no 
col ſhould be ſpared in poiſoning their 
principles. A majority is abſolutely 
neceſſary to enſure your ſafety, though 
i: coſt the nation millions to effect it. 
Theſe matters compoſe the fine qua 
non of a favourite miniſter. Taz all 
their fruit: let them not eat even an 
apricot, a ſtrawberry, or a nut, with- 
out paying foi a licence to do ſo. It 
cannot render you more hated than you 
are at preſent ; but it may add to your 
power. . 

Adieu, my dear count! it is a dy- 
ing perſon who writes to you, and 
who, conſequently, expreſſes himſelf 
with truth and ſincerity. I expire as 
I uived, Your Friend and Servant, 

Dreſden, 1763. Count de Bruhl. 

P. . I forgot to hint to you, that 
| have found it a ſerviceable max im to 
11, never to quit the king's perſon a 
ſingle moꝛnent: follow this example as 
unc as poſſible. If your ſovereign 
could viſit his foreign dominions, be 
lure, accompany him. | 

One word more. As your generals, 
and all others in e:uployments (patent 
polts excepted) may be conſtitutional- 
lv Ciſtnifſed ar pleaſure, be inflexible 
in procuring the diſmiſſion of all thoſe 
ho ſhall dare to cenſure or oppoſe 
"ur proceedings. What are the tri- 
ling pretenſions of having ſerved a 
King and country, when put in com- 
detition with the infolence of condemn- 
nz, and acting againſt, the meaſures 
1 favourite !—they mult fall before 
it. Adieu for ever! 


7 * K x, 
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F all the adminiſtrations that 

ever tyrann!zed over any free 

country, there are no annals which 
| Tuly, 1764. 
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prefe::: us with a more contemptible 
one, than that which now 1:.74s it over 
England. The meaneſt of venal ſcrib- 
blers are employed to blunder out ſies 
in their favour.— I fay the meaneſt, 
be-auſe no good writers have hitherto 
been found hardy enough to proftitute 
their talents in their ſervice, though 
two or three have infamouſly bar- 
gained to bury them under a penſion. 
—The lye of a day, ſerves the mini- 
ſtry {or that day. For that time, at 
leaſt they plume themſelves on ſup- 
porting their tottering credit from 
tumbling into ruins. 
however, is of too flimſy a texture to 
bear the weather above twenty-four 
hours; and then, the North Briton, or 
ſome one fighting vnder the banners 

"of liberty with him, tears off the 
cobweb yell, and exhibits the tricks 
of our pigmy ſtateſmen in their genu- 
ine colours | | 

Thus gallcd they muſt winch. The 


rankling of their wounds drives them 


to raving ſcurrilities againſt the illuſ- 


trious minority who are conſtitutional- 
ly leagucd (and let the adminiſt arion 
ſhew one conſtitutional act of theirs!) 
in · ſupport of the honour of their ſove- 
reign, the dignity of his crown, and 
the glory of his kingdom. Not ſatiſ- 
fied with traducing the members of the 
coterie 1n private, they have even da- 


red, in the front of the Gazetteer of 


the 3oth ult. to brazen out the moſt 
reflective falſehoods againit them, in a 


paper intitied, © Letter iſt to the mi- 


nority ;” in which, too, they have 
arraigned the North Briton with being 


joined with, or directed by, thoſe diſ- 


tinzuiſhed patriots, in ſeducing the 
natives into a miſapprehenſion of the 
miniftry's meaſures and abilities, by 
publifirs falte accounts of the public 
aftairs, wminiſterial negotiations, and 
foreign tranſactions. 2 | 
In the ſame letter they take upen 
the: the defence of governor John- 
ſtore's breack of the laws of honour 
and our country in his aſſault on Mr. 
B e. But this is nothing: the 
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ties of honour, and the more ſacred 
ties ot zu: happy conſtitution, them- 
ſelves, and chere fore it can be no mat- 
ter of ſurptize that men ſhould under- 
take to delend a behaviour ſo entirely 
conſonant with their own. © We 
may know (tays the ſcripture} the 
tree by its fruit :” Alas! our preſent 
miniſters, and. their governor, are liv- 
ing inftances of this living truth. 
As the charge of conveying falſe- 
hooos to the ear of the public is gene- 
ral, che North Bricon can no other- 
wile antwer this accuſation, than by 
challenging, as he now does, the 
whole miniſterial tribe to point out one 


vw hereon thev ground their charge. 


ſaid on the firit letter to the members 
of the minority; I ſhall, therefore, 
now proceed to the ſecond letter in 
the Gazetteer of the 6th inſtant, which 
method of publication, it. may be 
worth obſerving, the government is 
now obliged to take, becaute the na- 
tion in general, is fo ſtrongly impteſ- 
ſed with a mean opinion of the mea- 
lures of the preſent adminiſtration, 
that they will read nothing (not even 
Mr. Grenville's wallet!) in their fa- 
vour, unleſs when they are neceſſitated 
to calt their eyes upon any piece, by 
reaſon of its being thus blended with 
ONS. | 

But though the miniſtry have 
thought proper to defend their own 
governor in the firſt lerter, yet I little 
ſuſpected they would date to offer a 
vindication of the king of. Spain's go- 
vernot in their ſecond. IIl an opinion 
as I have of them, frenchitied and 
bourbonized as they are, yet nothing 
but the conviction of my eyes, could 
have brought ine to think fo meanly of 
tete degenerate men of power, as to 
imagine that any of them, not even Jem- 
my Twitcher himſelt. would attempt 
to ſupport ſuch intractwe inſolence, 
and ſuch oporefiive tnhumanicy, as the 
Spanith gaptein general's, in the affair 
ar Honduras! 


The North Briton. 


falſe, or even dubious fact of his, 


This is all that is neceſlary to be 


amuſing and inſtructing compoſiti- 


July, 


The letter writer contends, that it was 
abſolute proper and conſiſtent with the 
terms of the late treaty, to put a ſtop to 
the Engliſh cutting of logwood, till they 


produced the royal ichedule of Spain, 


or his Britannic majeſty's orders, that 
it might appear they were really ſub. 
jects of England who aſſumed this pri. 
vilege.—What reaſoning! ---- becauſe 
ſtrangers may pretend to be ſubjeQ; 
of this crown, and under that charac- 


ter impoſe upon the Spaniards, ought 


thoſe who are really Englith ſubjects to 
be ſtopped in purſuit of their legal oc- 
cupations? Where Englith ſubjeQs are 
not permitted by rhe treaty, to cut 
logwood, there, it is the Spania-d's 
bufinels to be watchful; but where 
they are allowed to do it, there, I can 


ſately affirm ir, there, no ſuch illicit 


practices can be carried on; for the 
Engliſh themſelves, would diſcover 
and prevent it. Their intereſt is con- 
cerned to detect an impoſition of this 
ſort and it is next to impoſſible, that 
ſuch an attack on their right and pro- 
perty ſhould eſcape their obſervation. 
Who amongſt us, can be fo loſt to rea- 


lon, as to ſuppoſe the Spaniards hare 


taken this ſtep for the fake of the 
Engliſh ? any more than, that the eat 
of Bute, or any of his ſubſtitutes in 
the miniftry, would do a friendly action 
to the people of England ? 

However, for one moment, I fall 
grant that the royal ſchedule in quel- 
tion, or his Britannic majeſty's orders, 
were actually neceſſarv, to prevent the 


interlopation of foreigners: How, 


then, has it happened, that the En glim 
adminiſtration, did not, immediately 
on the ratification of the treaty, lend 
ſuch orders to ſome fit perfon on one 
of the bays of Campeachy or Honev- 
ras? I defy the moſt reprobate of our 
miniſters (and who that is, I dare ven- 
ture to appeal as well to the ſeniors 3 


the juniors of Cambridge) to defend 


ſuch a palpable neglect- Again! 
the roval ſchedule of Spain Was adio- 
lutely requiſite to be ſent there, was! 
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1764. 
the Spaniſh miniſtry refuſed or delayed 


the ſchedule, that were a ſufficient 
aftaction of the treaty, without the 


1ddition of force and barbarity to con- 


ſummate their breach of faith. But, 
in fact, the orders and the ſchedule ate 
mere chimeras ! neither the treaty, nor 

the laws of juſtice, require either the 

one or the other : the treaty itſelf con- 

tains the joint orders of England and 

Spain, in favour of the ſubjects of 
Great Britain; nothing elie was neceſ- 
ary ; the Englith on the ſpot, would, 

fr their own fakes, take care, that no 

foreigner ſhould invade a privilege, 

which the thane of Bute b dearly 

bought. 

Put thus much I muſt fay for our 
creat en, that their behaviour is all 
of a piece. In the treaty, they re- 
:0unced our unqueſtioned right to the 
lozwood countries, for the ſake of 
preſerving our intereſts therein; and 
row they tell us, that the Spaniards 
{topping of our people from the cutting 
ot logwond is a due obfervance of 
that treaty, in which the king of Spain 
p:omited that they ſhould not, on any 
protext whatever, be hindered or mo- 
ſetted in their ſeveral occupations of 
curting, and carrying off logwood, 
w 1ere-ever it is to be found in the 
parts ſpecißed in the faid treaty. What 
wie adminiſtrarions, if I may ſpeak 
in the plural number, have we had, 
ever ſince the teſignation (curſe 
on the Scot, I mean the expulſion) of 
Ir. Pitt! — What a ſupereminently 
excellent ſyſtem of politics is that 


-wiich nous prevails! — That the 


French, Dutch, and other foreigners, 
ay not intrude on our logwood trade, 
ne Engliſh cutters of that valuable 
commodity, muſt be mured up in 


_ Fritons, and driven from the logwood, 


hey have cut and then, the Spani- 
ads will take care of it for them. 
\\ hat a curious propriety there is in 
ste meatures! and what ignorant 
viuckheads the Engliſh muſt be, not 
o perceive the wiſdom of theſe pro- 
coeungs, till they were informed of 


it (by the ligh and mighty informer) 


The North Briton, 
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in the two letters to the minority, 


that have cut ſuch a flaming figure in 


the Gazetteer! | 

If diſtinguiſhing between Englith ſub- 
jects and others, had been the real 
aim of Spain, this was ſurely to be 
done without moleſting the kaown 
Engl:h! if the natural jealouſy of the 
Spaniaids induced them to ſuſpcct that 


interlopers had intruded on that in- 


portant branch of commerce, they 
ought to have proceeded by inquiſito- 
ry methods, to find out the deceivers, 
and diſtinguiſh the licit from the illicit: 
but the very words of the tyrannical 
order of the Spanifh governor, ceinte 
the interpretation, fo warmly contend- 
ed for by the writer of the letters to 
the minority. That inhuman pre- 
cept is directed point blank againſt 
the © Engliſh Jogwood cutters :” So, 
that, if there were any French, Dutch, 


or other nation, cutting at the ſame 


time, they are not inciuded in this 
violent anathema. 


on, unmoleſted, their invaſive depre- 


dations. It is the Engliſh only, that 


are commanded to be gone, and hur- 
ried from their properties—and for 


what? that they may fall a prey to 


the daring ufurpers of our undoubted 


rights. 
In the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, it 


is expreſsly ſtipulated, that the two 


crowns ſhould retain the poſſeſſion 
of what they teſpectively enjoyed in 
America. 
cures us our logwood ſettlements and 
thoſe fortifications which protected 
them—for we were then (I mean at 
the time of the execution of that trea- 
ty) in poſſeſſion of thofe ſettlements 
and thoſe fortifications : In this laſt 
burleſque treaty, carried on by lord 


Bute at home, and the duke of Bedford 
abroad, our rights to theſe valuable 


territories, founded on a long pre- 
ſcriptive poſſeſſion, and the clauſe of 
uti poſſidetis above mentioned, is whol- 
ly renounced : and yet the fhameleſs 
Gazetteer-letter writer would have us 
believe that the treaty of Verfailles 
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(ſhame on the negotiators, why was it 
not the treat; Of Lond lon !) that re- 
nounced our ights tor a Bourbonian 
piomile, is preleiable to that oj Aix 
la Chapelle, which preſerved our poſ- 
ſeſſo:y title to the great bays of Cam- 
pe achy and Honduias ! 

ihe Spaniards, indeed, have dif- 
covered the iupertor utility of the late 


| treaty to them, but, ſurely, the terms 


ol it will be remembered with anguiſh 
by the Englith, whilſt they have a be- 
ing as a 80 and the children of 
the i Injured Jogwood cutters be taught 
to liſp out the names of B. and 
R#*###*#* with execration. 


To the NORTH BRITON. 


S ER: | 
FIND vou have been ſtigmatiſed 
n all the public papers, by ſo me 
nuimon of the miniſter's, as a liar, i in 
ba ing mentioned the nu ber of Scots, 
that warm in the various offices under 
the government. Your antagoniſt 


aſks vou, whether there ate any 89 otch- 


men in ſuch a depa tment! or juch an 
ofhice ? 


and then very peremptoꝛrily 
anſwers himſelf, in the negative, to 
all. Amongſt Ree he names the 
poſt office, and denies there are any 
there. Play, fir, in return for his in- 
terrogations, enquire of him whether 
therè is not a Scotchuan in that offic e, 
who was the principal inſtiument in 
plapning and Prom ,oting the late ſtab 


to the 58 8 of the pets, by the act 


reſpecting f ranks? however * prove 
there are Scotchmen there; ] believe, 
on enquiry, he will find Anthony 
Todd. efar, ire, the {ecretary, to be one; 
and Robert C! mies eſquire, the com 
e to be another; both ot i 
wloyments of £1 7 truſt and con- 
10 e : and dito, that two Engliſh- 


nien, (Againſt w hom no ctime was, OT 


c: uld he alledged) were turned out, 
to make room for them. © To be fure, 
fi:, I muſt ackrowledge, that Mr. 
Charles is. prodigiouſſy beloved by 
EVELY PELLON belon ging to the office! 


The North Briton. 


July, 


by none more than thoſe in the 


lame ſtation with, fir, 
Your humble ſervant, 


75h 1 MA LETTER CARRIER! 


Rs 


The NORTH Nen Ne 10). 
Saturday, Tuly 21, 1764 


« The beſt and wiſeſt Men, as well g. 
the bad and weak, are liable ty ad 


aurong, but none but the worſt, and 


molt ignorant ewould land forth toe 
champions of ſuch Meaſures. 
CLARENDOX, 


HEN the North Briton f:nith- 

ed his laſt paper, he had not 

the leaſt intention oi carrying the lane 
ſubject farther in his next: but freſh 
advices arriving, and freſh rumours 
ſtill ariſing, of the perfidy and barba- 
rity of Spain, his watchful care of 
the honour and eommerce of his 
country lavs him under an indupenſable 
neceſlity of purſuing his ſtrietures on 
this great national concern, and ſetting 
before the public, In every poſlible 
light, the caianntous ſituation of our 
logwood- cutters (now probably periſh- 
ing under Spanith crvelties) on the 
Ithnms of Darien... His- fr paper 
on this head fo extremely galled the 
deteſted peace makers and their no 
leſs hated ſucceſfors, that (if fame 


miſtakes not) one of the latter was. 


himſelf obliged to unkennel, and, in 
the Daily Gazetteer, baik out the falſeſt 
accuſations of ſedition againſt the 
North Briton and the whole minority. 
Good heavens ! 1s 1t pollible, in a 
caſe like this, that human nature 


can be fo much brutified, as to at- 


tempt to drown ine voice of truth by 


clamotdus velpings! and endeavour 


to aveit the ſtroks of juitice, by woi- 

rying us from the ſtrict purſuit of it! 
The whole of the arguments of the 

adminiſtration come to this: © It any 


perſon ſhall claim the privilege of cut- 
| ting 
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ingo gwood under the lat treatyhe is meddle in fo intereſting a matter ; not 

i be known to be an Eugliſhman, only only, as they have no juſt buſineſs in 
by RY poil-iTed of orders from the controverſy, but becauſe an officer 
hence, the court of Spain.“ In of the court of Spain, if he does 
the firſt 9 84 anſwer, that this is a wrong, cannot, by our laws, be com- 
falſe ſtate of the caſe. The major pelled to ſatisfy the party injured. 

part ot the perſons (and I ſpeak from In the name of reaſon, 1 in the name 
.,cniable authority) who were inter- of juſtice, what is it to Spain, if all 
-y2ted in the exercite of that e nploy- the logwood on the bays of Campeachy | 
nent, were people long reſiding in and Honduras ſhould be cut in one 
country; known ſubjects of Great year? or if the whole of it was tranſ- 
P;1t2in; and even called to in the very ferred by us to any other power ? this 
Spank andate that forbid them to is no buſineſs of theirs: an Engliſh 
to. W their legal avocattons | perſons parlia nent is able to make every proper 
whote ſtrong holds gad been knocked regulation for guarding and preſerving 
cown by our blundering treaty-makers, our commercial intereſts, and an Eng- 
and who were well able to make the liſh privy council 1s lufficiently war- 
Spiniards feel that they were Engliſh- ranted in iſſuing interim orders on 
miſh- men, if the eatl of Bute and the duke of that head. V hat right have Spaniſh 
d not Bedford had not put ſuch an irrefraga- go» ernors to aſſume a juriſdiction over 
lane ble evidence out of their power ! Englith ſubjects? if any ſuch power 
freſh In the next place, it is manifeſt that has been, or ever ſhould be, given to 
Ours the 2fidavit of the claimant, that he is them, the miniſters, who have vi- 
arba- a Britith ſabject, corroborated by the ſed, or ſhall adviſe, ſuch treaſonable 
re of duch of a known one, that he believes meafures, ought to anſwer it with 
" his its be true, is, and muſt be, a ſuffi- their heads. How the Spaniards ex- 
able | cient proof of any man's country till erciſe their aſſumed authority, we ſee; 
es on conttadicted by higher authority : — and how they would uſe any conceded 
ting and, in the laſt place. it, unqueſtiona- power, may be eafily conceived 1 
{ble bly, is the right of the king of Eng- no real Engliſhman, I truſt, would 
f our ro „not the king oi Spain, to make ever adviſe ſuch a dangerous, ſuch 
eriſh- y needful regulation relative to a ruinous ſtep! a Scot, or Scottiſh 
1 the pie eiving to his own tubjects only minion only, could plan and counte- 
paper the excluſive piivilege of telling, and nance ſuch a movement; nor could 
| the cariving off logwood, at Campeachy any other ever think of inventing pre- 
ir no and Honduras. te xts to palliate Spaniſh cruelties, and 
fame 5 hatever defect may be in this par- lull the nation aſleep, till our E 
Was zular, that defect is an indelible re- trade is utterly loſt! 
d, in a e on our miniſters, who planned But, if ſchedules are abſolutely ne- 
alteſt and executed ſuch a wretched treaty. ceſſary, it muſt be in conſequence of 


the | They ſhould have referved a power ſome private article, for no public one 
jority. ta this CLOWN, to name an Engliſh con- in the treaty mentions or implies any 
in a oer commitſioner, to take a proper ſuch thing; and if there ſhould be any 
ature cooance of all ſtrangers, whocame to ſuch private articles vehat muſt we in- 
o at- {crile, or deal, at the bay, and iſſue, if fer from thence! nothing lefs, than 
th by n-ectul, the licences in quettion. To that the miniſtry were convinced of its 
avour WW ich an officer undoubtedly, if at all im propriety, and were afraid to pro- 
Wol- requifite, ought this power to be dele- mulge it to their fellow ſubjects: and, 
it! 8 ed „no, being ſubject to our indeed, for this xery plain reaſon, be- 
of the , would be anſw erable in Weſt- cauſe it would have been eaſily ſeen, 
any er hall, or to the privy council, and conſequently drawn forth remon- 
f cut. 'or bis conduct. Spaniards by no ſtrances, that the granting of theſe 

ting means ſhould be permitted to inter- ſchedules would throw 1 into the hands 


of 
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of the miniſtry the power of allowing 
only the creatures of their own party 
to deal in this lucrative branch of trade 
If this was actually the miniſterial 
ſcheme, as he who ought to know, 
ſeems to admit, (1 mean the writer of 
the letters to the minority) it is a moſt 
alarming attack on our general inte- 
reſts. Cur logwood trade, in mini{te- 
rial hands, would be converted into an 
engine of corruption; and be ome. a 
new created balance againft the cauſe 
of liberty. It would be, too, a pre- 
fatoty experiment to an attempt of the 
like nature, on every other branch of 
commerce: tor no other motive can 
be aſligned, why a toreign ſchedule, or 
a Britith order, thould be more neceſ- 
fary in the preient caſe, than in any 
other, where Engliſh merchants claim 
the privilege of trading abroad, under 
treaties wich toreign powers. 

When an Engliſh veflel calls at the 
day of Honduras, ſhe is provided with 
the lame cockets, papeis, and clea- 
rances, that, in other caſes, are requi- 
red to ſhew the ſhip, &c. to be Britiſh 
property, and the major part of the 
crew Englith ſubjects; and why theſe 
evidences thould not be ſufficient, in 
this cale, none but fuch miniſters as 
made the peace, and ſuch miniſters as 
the peace has made, can poſſibly tell! 
beſides; the origin of every man- —-1 
mean the nation that gave him birth--- 
is commonly notorious. No man can 
wing his way into a foreign country; 
therefore no man can croſs the ſeas 
alone. National peculiarities, his own 
athdavit, and the belief of his known 
compatitots are ever ſufficient to ſettle 
this point. In the caſe before us, 


there is even in law, a ſufficiency to 


autienticate a man's country; be- 
cauſe, the clearance of the ſaip, and 
the affidavit the law enaCts the captain 
to wake, form an indũbitable vou- 
cher; and, therciore, in reſpect to the 
ilors, pallengers, Cc. the pretended 
neceſſaty ſchedules are abſolutely un- 
necettary.-—As for the ſettlers, I have 
already thewn how extremely needleſs 
theſe o:iders are there. 


With ruin. 


. 

have but one thing more to obſerys 
againſt the abſurdity of theſe ſchedules, 
Suppoſing them really neceſſary by trea- 
ty, and ſuppoſing a great many torcign- 


ers were found amongſt our people, ein- 


ployed by them in the cutting of log. 
wood, I thould be glad to know, whe. 
ther (as not being Lugliſh ſubjects) they 
are, or are not, by virtue of this wiſe 
treaty, to be driven from thence ? I all 
our other ſettlements, our other ſettlers 
are allowed, to hire as many foreigners, 
and to purchate as many flaves, as 
they pleaſe, to carry on their buſineſs, 
I beg therefore, the earl of Bute and 
the duke of Bedford would give the 
public any tolerable reaſon, why our 
people ar Honduras and Campeachy 
are Gened an advantage every other 


Engliſh coloniſt enjoys? for, it is 
evident, that it any ſuch article exiſts 


— 85 


wherein it is ſtipulated that none but 
Britiſh ſubjects ſhall cut and carry off 
logwood, that no ſuch foreigner, and 
no ſuch flave, can conſiſtently with 
the treaty, be employed !—Wheneyer 
the Spaniards make reparation for 
their preſent violation of their faith, and 
if the ſchedules ſhould (till be inſiſted 
on as requiſite, I hope (to prevent 
al! tarther inſults) it will be ſettled, 
that none but Britiſh ſubjeQs or ſuch 
foreigners as they ſhall employ, or al- 


low to ſettle among them, thall cut, 


&c.” 3 8 
Having now chaſed the author of 


the letters of the minority, through 


the different turnings of falſehood in 
which he vainly hoped to cover the 
perfidy of the court of Madrid, and 
the ignorance (or worſe) of our nego- 
tiators, I ſhall, from the Spaniſh go- 
vernor's own precept, ſhew the real 
deſign of his oppreflive violence; from 
whence my readers may form a deci- 
five judgment of a writer that defencs 
a procedure fo charged with perfidy, 
ſo fraught with inhumanity, and fo big 


lozwood cutters being Englifa ſub- 
jects, as if he held that too fee- 
ble point to be relied on, but goes on 


(addrefling 


* 
” 


The Spaniard only en 
paſſant oblerves the uncertainty ot the 
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(addreſſing himſelf to the logwood 
cutters) thus, You have extended 
yourſelves gathering the fruits as in 
your own country, without waiting to 
ſettle the limits, with the neceſſary 
ſolemnity, that ſhould have ſecured 
vour eſtabliſhment.” There are couch- 
ed the true intentions of the king of 
Spain! The Spaniard wants to arro- 
gate to himſelf a power to aſlign to the 
[.ngliſh logwood cutters the diſtricts, 
or, (in his own words) ſettle the limits, 
where they ſhall cut. I believe. no 
man, who makes a moment's re flecti- 
on here, will be at a loſs to ſee the ad- 
rantages the court of Madrid pro- 
poſes to draw from thence. If they 
can once effect this point, it is mani— 
feſt, that the agreement to allow the 
Englith the free and unmoleſted exer- 
ciſe of cutting and carrying off log- 
wood will be totally eluded ; for we 
may be fure that the portions then al- 
ſotted to Britiſh ſubjects, will be ſuch 
as have but little logwood in them; 
the worſt of the kind; and what is 
moſt difficult to be come at. 
baſe purpoſe can be brought to bear, our 
logwood trade will become an acqui- 
ſition not worth the keeping; becauſe 
our cutters of that commodity, will 


be laid under ſuch inſuperable difficul- 


ties, as will render the occupation 
impoſſible to be followed. I repeat 


it, this is the true deſign of Spain; and 
Iwill venture to aſſert, that unleſs the 
miniſtry determine on forcing the 
Spaniard to immediate 7eparation, 


that our trade in the bays will ſoon be 


utterly loſt. I wiſh, by deſtroying 


our forts, we have not almoſt put it in 


the power of Spain to tell us, No 
not on compulſion, Hal!” 


| ſhall conclude this ſubject with the 
following verſes written by a gentle- 
man (1f I miſtake not the hand writing) 
who has already done honour to the 
North Briton, and whoſe continuation 
of his favors, will ever be acceptable 
to the friends of liberty and this 
Paner, 5 


The North Briton. 


If this 
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Cut „ NN cries the lord of Spain ; 
Not while I rule the Weſtern main. 
Shall Engliſh heretics, ſo late 
The foes of me and my eſtate, 
From any nook of my domain 
A ſingle benefit obtain! 

Great prince, replied a fage grandee, 
[Cover'd his head, but bent his knee] 
The privilege, by Britons wanted, 
Your majeſty by treaty granted. 

K. I care for treaties not a fig: 
By G--d, they ſhall not cut a twig. 

Gra. They on your royal word re- 

ly'd, 5 | 

Great fir, and have their forts de- 
ſtroy'd, | 7 

K. Oh! have they ſo?—the more 

: -fook they !-::- + 
They'll wiſer be another day. 
But I, like them, all ſenſe ſhould want, 
What now they cannot take, to grant. 

And here, don counſellor, I know 
A ſtory very apropos. Es 
It is in AÆſop's Fables told, 

A book in much eſteem I hold. 

The ſavage monarch of the wood 
Ador'd a nymph of fleſh and blood. 
Subdu'd by love to Hymen's law, 
He offer'd her his crown and paw. 
Her fire, a ſubtle wight, comply'd 
On articles to grant the bride. 
Name your conditions, ſaid the beaſt 
Send for the lawyer and the prieſt. 
My paſſion any terms will ſign, 

Make but your lovely daughter mine. 
« 'Thus then your highneſs' ſuit pre- 
"ON vails; | 8 
Pluck out your teeth and pare your 
nals.” a 
e That ſacrifice our terror cures ; 
« Then on a chriſtian's word ſhe's 
| “ yours.” | oe Town, 
The blinded Lion yields : his jaws 
Are ſoon difarm'd, diſarm'd his paws. 
But helpleſs, forceleſs now, he finds 13 
How ill an empty promiſe binds: 1 
His fooliſh ſkull the father ſplits. 4 

Now tell me if the fable hits: 3 
Nor wonder, if my promiſe fails, 

When Engliſh foois have par'd their. 


nails. 
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420 Rightheads and Wrongbeadt. 


A Fab. By Sir Harry Beaumont. 
R. Wronghead, a nephew of Sir 
Francis, was a countty gentle- 
man, whoſe tauuly was alwavs jar- 
ring together, and every thing abour 


him was in a Pe: rpetual diforder. His 


wife would be giving dic ections about 
the dogs and hortes : "und he Was con- 
rinually hdgetting into the kitchen and 
dairy. His chile aren, (Who were grown 
up, and tollowed the pattern let them 
by their good parents) were very induf- 
trious in adviting one another. The 
young quire would direct his titers 


how to ſet their pinaers ; ang the young 


ladies, elpecrally the elcett mis; tre- 


quently tc od ed him for me cles ww {th 
their watters ; and not holding up his 
head. Ee 6 | Wan. II Ber uU 1 all. 


from the p ot dae hou! to to tas t 
tom, very reach at givin g in ſtructions, 
and very aukw ard at receiv ing the im; 
generally uneaty in themſelres: and 
mateally troubleſome to each other. 
On the other nde of. the common 
lived Mr. Righthead in Whole family 
there was the gteateff regularity an d 
happinets. Every thing looked neat 
and clever about him. — He treated 
his very ſervants as itiends of an inte- 
rior order; and his letvants looked 
upon 110 u as a tathe His che ren 
tirove only, which mould pleaſe him 
mot; and his wife was happy in feeinę 
hin fo. There was à certain air of 
eale, and a pleating cheartulnęfs, 
ati fd over the laces f the whole 
fauuily. 
NIr. > conghead. one Cay, (upon 
quartelling with his wife, as 23 ua, at- 
ter dinner) tories with 
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Miſe llaneous Eſſans, 


The Rightheads and the Wrongheads 


plaints of all his family; and bemoar's 
his wretched condition very patheti- 
cally atter each bumper. His wie 
was the moſt inſuffet able of all woe 
his _ an aukward bo oby > his act 
ters i pertinent huiſies ; "and his if 
rants a parcel ot raicals, Who leetued 
to ttrive which of them ſhouid D!2 22s 
him mott. Ia ſhort, ſays he, 1 
quite tired out of wy life with them 
all; and would rather live in a dest. 
than be t thus peſtered with ſuch people 
about me! and vet, I don't fad as fo 
in all families. - Wh, now, fir, vor 
in particular out people don't he em 
to give vou any trouble; nay, vou al 
ſeem to be always lee with one 
another. Here's no diſturbance, no 
noite, no interchanging of four looks! 
tor gX?'s ſake, how is it you manag 
to live all ſo eaſy together: as vou d 
1 mou! d be very gh ad it you w ould ac- 
quaint me with a | your methods of 
3 


hr) nging i) ſtran 88 A thing ro PS 


but it Muft be tedious for YOU to enter 


to fully into the matter as I could wich; 
and 1 would not give you too uch 
rouble neither ?— You peed not fear 
tha. tavs VI. Righthead ſmiling, fe 
[ can let you into the whole ſecret in 
two or three words. 
"Tis only by following this 
rule, * That every one in a family 
mould mind and know his own but- 
nets z Vithourt in tterrupting or coun- 
ſeiliag others, whilt they ate mindtag 
theirs. 
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An Account of the Conſtitution of Po- 
land, with the' Manner of Electing 
their Kings. 


HE dominant power, in Poland, 
is not a king. a mmiſter, a coun- 
cu. or ſenate, but the whole body of 
the nobility; and the ruling pailion of 
this dominant power is to preſerve this 
pre! ogatir e, which, for the lake of 
giving it a good name, they are pleaſed 
0 tvle Lise rv, in its full extent. 
This, therefore, may be conſidered 
is the accidental intereſt af Puland, 
that is, in contr adiction to its real in- 
wreſt! Wien as in all were coun- 


But here es the misfortune, that, 
as the perſons who purive this acct- 
dental intereſt have a conſtant {uc- 
delßon, there is but very little ground 


to hope, that the te 4 interett will ever 


circumſtance 
de common opinion of the 
ncklenets, imbecillitv, and 
ot the Poliſh government really true; 
waereas, it any method could be 
fallen upon to bring the Poles to un- 
derſtand. to vinticate: 
_ true intereſt, nothing would be 
ore falle ; for they would then have 
axe and proper lyſtem, which they 
ave à force more than futuctent to 
malatain; and, inſtead of being one 
ot the weakeſt and leaft reſpected, 
ecome one of the moſt 


evail. Now, this 
J 


- - Bp 
9 
* 


Po and would 
power! 
nat, one of the molt conſidered king- 
Coms in Europe. 

If we conſider Poland with regard 
to its extend 


13 ® Tn 
ior. 
S A884 mee, 


Ware, conſequently, capable of con- 
uting to their mutual defence. Tt 
18 ed be owned, that the fruits 
Pan, the flowers of Italy, and 
5 vines of Hungary, are not to be 
ia in any part 'of Se neither 
Pg: Armed, that the cities and 
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uſtabili ty 


and ſupport 


ul, and, in confequence of 


we ſhall find it thrice as 
| properly to called; in 
ts f gure it is nearly round, 10 that a all 

p! ovinces connect with each other, | 


great towns approach, in ſixe, to thoſe 
bY Germany ; or have any relation, in 
int of neatneſs, to ſuch as we meet 
with in Holland; but, notwithſtand- 
ing this, the country is far from be- 
ing barren, or thinly peopled. 
We may judge how plentifully it is 
ſtored with corn, from its being ſtyled 
The granary or the north,” and from 
the v. aſt quantities ot that commad' ty 
annually exported irom Dantzic ; it 
abounds allo in cattle, without exo 
geration, beyond moſt countries in 
Lurope ; its toreſts turnith timber of 
all forts, and for all uſes, and that 
in a degree more than ſufficient for 
the contumption of its inhabitants, not- 
withilanding that they employ fre- 
quently ti uber to thoſe purpoſes for 
which, in other countries, they make 
ule of brick and one. Its lakes are 
tulh of ſeveral kinds of excellent fiſh, 
and in the woos and heaths there is 
variety and plenty of game. Some 
mines there are, more eſpecially of 
ſalt, which are inexhauſtible. The 
climate is, in winter, pretty ſevere ; 
they have great rains in the autumn 4 
but their ſummers are, generally ſpeak- 
ing. warm and pleatant. 
The Poles are naturally active, hardy, 
and robuit; the gentty have many 
virtues ; they are open, generous, and 
hotpitable ; very civil to ſtrangers, 


and, for the molt part, men of honour ; 


their greateſt failing is vanity, and a 
ſtrong inclination to live in a wild 
kind of magnificence. As for the Poliſh 
ladies, they are women of exemplary _ 
piety and virtue : and as to the meaner 


tort of people, they are conteſſedly 


lazy and ignorant; which, however, 
is rather to be charged on che conſti- 
tution of their gove erninent, than any 
defects in theit country; for where 
the law has rendered pealants incapa- 
ble of poſſeſſing property, one cannot 
fuppoſe they i! i take pains to acquire 
it. Their havi Ng no ports, Atictly 5 
ſpeaking, except Dantzic, is the reaſon 
9 they have little commerce with 
their neighbours ; but this deficiency 
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mutt be alſo aps, upon their go- 


vernment; for, when they were in a 
beiter condition, in that teſpect, by their 
1 in poſſeſſion of Livonia, they 

wed no great inclination to improve 


il. Their turn in genetal is to arms 


and good- fellow hip; but, from do- 
mettic feuds and animoſities, their va- 
lour is moſtly experienced upon each 
other, and, by their inteſtine diviſions, 
they have often become a prey to 
thoſe nations whom, it they had been 
united, they had ſtrength ſufficient not 
only to repulte, but to conquer. 
This makes them very good neigh- 
bours, for their ambition has never 


- tempted them, at leatt tor tome ages 


patt, to make any attempts upon 
them ; but, then, the power of their 
nobility ts lo great, that the people 
are apt to ſhew but little vigour in the 
ſupport of it; nor can this be won- 
dered at, in any nation where the peo- 
ple cannot be proper tly laid to defend 
themſelves. The Polith armies have 
fought with ſucceſs and glory againit 
the Turks and Tartars ; but this was 
owing to their nobility mounting on 
horſeback, and deciding the bulinels 
in one or two campaigns. The tame 
thing chat we collect from their victo- 
ries we mar inter alſo from their de- 


feats; they have ſuffered deeply from 


their wars With the Swedes, and, of 
late, bave been greatly awed by the 
Ruilians ; in both cates, however, this 
has been owing to their having to do 
with regular torces, which a crown 
Army, compoted ot thin battalions, 
under a bad diſcipline, and pootly paid, 
could never refilt. 

While their monarchs kad a teaſon- 
able degree of power, thev protected 
them trom ſuch nus tortunes, by etta- 
bliſhing a . milk ta, to dom they 
alligned lands, in lieu of pay; dut, 
through errors in Sorernmenc, thote 


| regulations have been long way erted, 


and the Coflacs, who in former times 
were the detence of } Polen”: 0 now 
on the five of their enemies But, at- 
ter all, perhaps none of theſe mittakes 


are irretrievable ; and, if the preſent 
weaknels and diltreſs of that kingdom, 
which is as great as ever. ſhould at laſt 
inſpite them with a true notion of thei 
errors, and incline them to amendment, 


it might ſtill appear their caſe is not 


palt remedy ; though, if nothing of 
this kind happens, i it will be very ſoon. 
Their neighbouts have already in- 
croached upon them, in fuch a man- 
ner as nothing but their factions could 
have encouraged, and nothing but 
their folly and want of public {pi:i: 
could have brought a brave nation to 
bear. 

There are few political conſtitut1 '10ns 
ſo little known to the reſt or Europe, 


as that of Poland; and vet it deſerves 


to be verv well underſtood, becauſe. 
taken together, it is ſuch a conſtitution 
as bears no retemblance to any other, 
ancient, or modern. Thoſe who live 
under it have a king, and yet the go- 
vernment is ſtyled, and that with pro- 
priety enough, a republic. In many 
cales, the king teems to be no more 
limited than another prince; and yet 
experience ſhews, that he can do little 
or nothing. The nobility of Poland 
are the mot powerful and independant 
ot aav, perhaps, in the whole world; 
and yet they hate an ariltocracy de. 
cauſe that would make them ſubjec 
8 ſome of their own body, whereas 
they acccount the mlelvesequal. They 
are pron tond e: liberty, and 
yet they ſeldom enjoy 1 - for either 
they are penſioners to Bat Io Crowne, 
the creatures of their own prince, 
or are engaged in ſome faction ot 
other; to that they are often govern 
ed by intereſt, as often by prejudice, 
and teldom or never by principle or 
reaſon. | 
The only diſtinctions. in Poland. 
are peat ants, Citizens, and nobility. 
As to the firſt, they are the moſt mi- 
ſerable peopꝭe on earth, for they belong 
abſolutely to their lords; they have 
20 p fetfions nor can they have aur; 
they work three or four Gays in a week, 
tor their matters, Without meat 0: 
Wages, 
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1764. 
wages, and employ the reſt of their 
tine to gain a poor ſubſiſtence for 
themſelves. What they hold is at the 
will of their lords; and, if one of theſe 
gires à piece of land to a peaſant, 
he orders his other peatants to build 
a houte for him, and to furnith hun 


much rye as will keep him a year. 
As they labour for their lord in 
time of peace, ſo if he is diſpoſed 


to quartel, they muſt fight for him 


likewite, and they do both willing- 
iv and Cheartuily. They are con- 
icered by their maſters, and conſider 
themielves, as their abſolute proper- 
ty; and therefore, if ill treated, they 


bear it; and if well uled, they are 


thankrul. | 

Learning is the only road to liberty, 
and. ita peaſant be ordained a priett, 
leis iree ;-but then no man can fend 


bis fon to ſchool, or the univertity, 


without the lord's leave: This low 
condition abaſes their minds, and puts 
i: pretty much out of their power to 
-:yolt. The people in towns are in a 
condition very little better; they may 
indeed purchaſe, which a peaſant can- 


not; but then this extends only to a 


'2W houtes, and to a certain ſmall 


quantity of ground within a league 


of the place in which they hve. The 
c!11zens of Dantzic, and ot tome other 


places in Prutiia, as well as thoſe of 
Cracow, 


Leopold, and Vilna, are 
exempted from theſe rettritions, and 


lire in ſome meaſure like other peo- 


ple. 
t * 


With reſpect to the nobility of Po- 
| 


lic ; bur then he, or ſome of his fami- 
lv, mult have an eſtate there in land. 
| hey are capable of the greateſt offices 


al 8 
in che kingdom, and may buy lands 


where they pleaſe ; and have each of 
tem a right to be elected king, if 


7817 credit and intereſt can procure it. 


Erery gentleman is a ſovereign prince 
in his own lands, and has power of lite 


zud death over his own tenants, who 


hens, geeſe, and as 


land, every gentleman or nobleman has 
coat of arms granted by the tepub- 
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have no laws or privileges to protect 
then. They dare not leave his lands 
to reſide in others. on pain of death, 
unleſs he ſells them; and, if he do, 
his tenants paſs with his lands ; but, if 
their lors raviſh their wives or daugh- 
ters, the tenants may leave their ſer- 
vice. | 

If one lord kills another's peaſant, 
he is not puniſhed for it, but obliged on- 
ly to give him another in his room, or 
as much money as will buy one, and 
to maintain the family of him that is 
killed. If he kills one of his own 


llaves, he only pays a ſmall fine; nay, 


it one gentleman kills another, he 
cannot be apprehended or impriſoned, 
unlets convicted by a court of juſtice, 
which gives him time enough to eſcape; 
and, when condemned, he cannot be ex- 
ecuted without the king's conſent. No 
ſoldiers can be quartered upon the 
gentry ; it any officer does it, the diet 
either ſentences him to die, or declares 
him infamous. The houſes ot the 
nobility are ſanctuaties, to that n de- 
linquent can be taken thence by force, 
though he ſhould be arreſted, and fly 
thither afterwards. 5 

All the gentry of Poland are equal 
by birth and therefore they do not va- 
lue titles of honour, but think that of 
a noble Pole, or gentleman of Poland, 
the greateſt they can have. Neither 
the king or republic beſtow the title of 
prince, which belongs only to the fons 
of the royal family : for, though ſome 
Polith nobles are made princes of the 


empire, and as ſuch enjoy the title of 


prince, they have no precedency upon 
that account; nor have they any 
dukes, marquiſſes, counts, viſcounts, 


or barons, but what have foreign titles, 


which the reft generally deſpiſe ; for 
they do not value any borrowed cha- 
racter, or lofty denomination, but fay 
it is intrinfic worth and ſervices done 
to their country that deſerve prefer- 
ment. | 

The government of this country is 
intizely in the hands of the clergy and 


nobility, The archbiſhop of Gneſna 
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is primate of the kingdom, and the 
pe's legate born, that is, in virtue 
of his office ; he has a gold croſs car- 
ried before him when he goes to the 
diet, or to the king; and, when he 
fits, his chaplain holds it behind his 
chair. He 1s the firſt ſubject in the 
kingdom at all times, but duting the 
interregnum he may coin money in his 
own name; all the officers of the king's 
houſhold attend him, and he enjoys che 
revenue of the crown for that time. 
There are beſides ſixteen eccleſiaſtical 
ſenators, and the number ot lay ſena- 
tors is but one hundred and twenty- 
eight 
In order to underſtand this perfectly, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
whole kingdom is divided into Pala- 
tinates, cach of w hich i is governed by 
a palatine, who is in the nature of a 
lord- lieutenant, appointed by the king 
for life ; and the office of ſenator 1s 
annexed to his dignity. It belongs 
likewiſe to the governors of moſt of 
the ſtrong places in the kingdom, who 
are called caſtellans. 


few of them are fenators. An exam- 
ple will make this matter clearer. than 

{|| that can be ſaid about it. Great 
p oland is divided into two. Provinces : : 
Poland proper and Cujavia ; of theſe the 
former contains five palatinates, and the 
latter two. The firſt palatinate in Po- 


land is that of Poſnania, which con- 


tains two cities, Poinan and Gneina, 


and twelve large towns; the ſenators 


tron this palat! inate are the archbiſhop 
of Gneina, the biihop of Poſnan, tlie 
palatine, and the caſtellan ot that city, 
and fix other caſtellans. The city of 
Gneſna has a caſtellan, but he is not 
a ſenator ;and the city of Poſnan has a 


ſtaroſta or n:avor whois cholen annual- . 
/ 


It, and while he is in office bears 
the title of general of Great Poland, 
but he is no ſenator for all that. 

All the lenators take an oath to 
preter;e 'nviciable the rights ard uber- 
nes0o!' the republic, ano ine King can 
do nothing of COnieque -nce without 
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of cities are called Staroſts, but very 
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their conſent. Four of the ſenators 
addy attend their prince wherey er he 
is, and have a right to examine into eve- 
ry thing, and to give him what advice 
they think right. Once in three years the 
king is obliged to call a diet or an aſ- 
ſembly of the ſtates; but he may, by 


the advice of the ſenate, call a diet 


at any other time, but then | it is ſtyled 
an extraordinary diet. It is a funda- 
mental point of their conſtitution, that 
their diet ſhall meet twice at Warſaw, 
and once at Grodno in Lithuania. 
When the king reſolves to aſſemble 
the ſtates, he ſends his circular letters 
of ſummons, which are ſtiled Univer- 
ſalia, to each palatinate, ſix weeks 
before the day of meeting, in which 
he expreſſes the time, place, and mat- 
ters to be conſulted upon. Then the 
leſſer diets ate convened in each pala- 
tinate, in which the nobility meet to 
chute their deputies, or nuncios as 
they are called ; of whom Poland ſends 
one hundred and fey enty-eight, and 
Pruſſia ſeventy. Theſe members are 


not elected by plurality of voices, but 


unanim ouſly ; and, 1t this cannot be 
brought abour, they break up in con- 
ſuſion. The grand diet conſiſts of the 
upper and lower houte ; the former 
is compoled of the e the latter 
of the nuncios. The firſt ftep to be 
taken is for the lower houſe to elect a 
marſhal or ipeaker, about which they 
frequently diſagree, and ſo break up 
in coniuſion, and there ends that diet. 

But. ir this point be once well got 
over they then enter upon buſineſs, 
and bills are brought in; but, as every 
nuncio has a negative vote, it is e caly 
to CONCEIVE that there can be nothing 
more difficult than to conduct an at- 
fair of any contequence, through ſuch 
an aſſembly; yet, when this can be 
done, five days before the cloſe of the 
diet the nuncios go into the upper 
houſe, and there, with the ſenators, 
reviſe and fettie all that has paſſed in 
the ſelſion. The utmoſt time the diet 
can fit is ſix weeks, and, if buſineſs 


L 


cannot be done in that time, it is let! 
undone, 
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une one, let the conſequence be what 
ir will; as in 1649 when the Turks and 
Coilacs had almoſt over-run the whole 
kingcom Before they riſe, the mar- 
Hal or ſpeaker goes in their name to 
take leave of the king, which he does 
by a civil or faucy ſpeech, juſt as he is 
in the humour. The reaſon why the 
ſemion is confined to fo ſhort à time is 
this: the nobility bring with them 
{ich a number of guards and domeſ- 
tics, that they are by that time eat up, 
and cannot really afford to ſtay any 
lot Jet. 
1 he king, during the time the diet 

ſits, doubles his guards, that he may 


be ſecure againſt any inſults; for, 


without doubt, there 1s no aſſembly i in 
the world where diſorders riſe to ſuch 
a height as in a Poliſh diet; for there 
the deputies not only take the liberty 
to ſpeak freely of the king s government, 
25 will even abuſe him to his face. 
When the throne becomes vacant 
by death, depoſition, or voluntary ab- 
cation, the archbiſhop of Gneſna acts 


2 Inter-rex, iſſues circular letters to 


e the provinces with it, and to 
oma! on a general convocation of the 
ntrv to meet at Warſaw. Before 


hes meeting the little diets or Getines | 


take care to ſecure the roads from 
thieves, and to pore. the frontiers a- 
aink invaſions, and ſpies are ſent in- 
to all neighbouri ing countries to diſco- 
ver their deſigns. They ſuffer none 
o go out or to come into their king- 
(0114 111i the election is over; all foreign 
letters. though to ſenators, are inter- 
cepted; the bigh-ways are blocked up 
iii tices, and ambuicades are placed 
about them. None mutt write to the 


4imy curing this time; the uſe of fire- 


ans is forbid to the people, and all 


taverns are ſnut up. The diet conſiſts 
0! the archbiſhop of Gneſna, who re- 
_s 'ents the king, and the other ſena- 


tors, with the deputies of the provinces. 
in the firtt place they ſend ſome of 


the Nac to the army to direct the 
airs of war; others have the charge 
ot the treaſut re; and, till a king is 
eccned, the Gate claims the title of 
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ſerene from foreign governments. The 
diet for ordering affairs relating to the 
election ſits only a fortnight, during 
which time all courts * judicature 

ceaſe, except that of the marſhal. 
Mott crowned heads, princes, and 
ſtates, ſend ambaſſadors, at ſuch times, 

to the ſenate, and the pope ſends his 
nuncio. A gentleman 1s appointed 
to attend every tuch foreign miniſter, 
to prevent their corrupting the elec- 
tors with money. But this precaution 
is of little uſe now. When the diet 
ends, the deputies retire to their re- 
ſpective provinces, acquainting their 
conttituents with the proceedings and 
the day appointed for the election; 
and then the gentry adviſe among 
themſelves what is fit to be propoſed 
in the diet. 

This diet of election, before the u- 
nion of Poland with the great duchy 
of Lithuania, was held at Petrico, 
but ſince that time it is held in a field 
half a league from Warſaw, near the 


village Wola, and muſt not continue 
above ſix weeks. 


There is a great hall 
of boards erected here for the ſenate. 
They firſt go to church to pray to 
God to direct them in their choice ; 
then the nobility chuſe their ſpeaker, 

who takes an oath that he will receive 
no bribes, keep no corteſpondence 


with any of the competitors, and do 


nothing without the conſent of the re- 
public. The depuries fit in the open 
held. Aiter they have appointed a 


court of juſtice during the interreg- 
num, all the ſenators and deputies take 


an oath on their knees, adminiſtred 
by the primate, to maintain union a- 
mong themſelves, and to acknowledge 
none for king, but him that is lawiully 
and unanimouſly elected, and ſwear to 
preſerve the rights and privileges of 
the republic. They annul all decrees 
of tribunals, and all the ſtatutes of 
kings that intrench on their liberties; 
and the generals are ſworn to remove 
their forces from the place of their 
diet; then the diet gives audience to 
ambaſſadors from the competitors or 


others, who are very liberal to the de- 


pu ties, * 
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putſes, by giving preſents, and keeping 
an open table, &c. 


After the ambaſſadors have had au- 


dience, they proceed to the election. 


If the votes be unanimous, the pri- 


mate demands three times, if the ex- 
orbitances and grievances be redreſ- 
ſed; and, if anſwered in the affirma- 
tive, he declares the king elect, which 
is alſo done by the marthal of the 
crown and the marſhal of the great 
duchy, and then Te Deum is ſung. 
At the time of the election, the diet 
form an act for the ſecutity of their 
liberties, which is ſtyled the Pacta Con- 
venta, and is in the nature ot a con- 
tract between the king and the repub- 
lic, which is ſigned by the ambaſſadors 
from the prince elected, who take an 
oath to obere them in his name. He 
aiteiwards ſwears to them in perſon, 
before he be recogniſed, and again 
at his coronation As this Pacta Con- 
venta is the rule of the king of Poland's 
government, and contains the max- 
ims which he 1s obliged to foliow, the 
reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the 
common form of it, eſpecially as we 
have reduced it into a narrow compaſs, 
though without any detriment to the 
ſenſe. . 
The ſtanding points of the Pacta 
Conventa, or the royal capitulation, 


are * © that the king ſhall not appoint . 


any ſucceſſor, but preſerve ail the jaws 
for the freedom of election; that he 
thall pretend to no right of coining 
money, but leave that in the hands 
of the republic; that he will ratity 
and confirm all the treaties made with 
foreign princes; that he will maintain 
the tranquillity of the public; that he 
will not declare war againſt any prince, 
bring foreign troops into the kingdom, 
or ſuffer any to go out, nor levy any 
| new troops, without the conſent of 
the diet; that all field-officers ſhall 
be either Poles, Lithuanians, or na- 


tives of thoſe provinces depending on 


the crawn of Poland; that all officers 
of the guards ſhall be either Poles, Li- 
thuanians, or natives of thoſe provin- 
ces depending on the crown of Po- 
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land, and their colonel a Poliſh ng. 
bleman; and all ſwear to be ſub. 


jet to the grand marſhal; that he 


ſhall not uſe his privy ſeal in affair, 
that concern the republic; that he 
ſnall give no man more places than the 
law allows; after a place has been va. 
cant ſix weeks, he ſhall beſtow it on 
ſome well qualified Poliſh gentlean, 
that he ſhall not marry without the 
conſent of the ſenate, who ſhall afi;-n 
his queen what rev-av the) pleaſe : 
that, by the cur ent of his council, he 
ſhall regulate th- nun. ber of his troops, 
and preſerve gocd diſcipline; that he 
ſhall build no fleet without the advice 
of the ſenate ; that he ſhall! not Gdiui- 
ntth his treaſure in the caftle of Cr: 
cow, but rather increaſe it ; that he 
ſhall borrow no money without the 
conſent of the diet; that he ſhall al- 
ways adminiſter juſtice by the advice 
of his ſenators; that he ſhall be con- 
tent with the revenue of his predeceſ- 
ſors: that no ſtrangers be introduced 
into his councils, and that he ſhall be- 
ſtow no offices or dignities upon them; 


that he ſhall not diminiſh any of the 


offices at his diſpoſal; that he ſhall 
maintain and defend all rights, liber- 
ties, and privileges granted by former 
kings to the Poles or Lithuanians, or to 
any of the provinces that depend on 
theſe two nations. To theſe articles 
they add others occaſionally, according 


to the circumſtances of time, or the 


quality of the perſon elected. 

The king ſwears to protect four reli- 
gions, viz. the Romiſh, the Protel- 
tant, the Greek, and that of the Jews, 
for which the latter pay about twelve 
thouſand pounds a year. In the grea! 
duchy of Lithuania there are mam 
thoutands of Tartars, who are allowed 
the exerciſe of the Mahometan relig. 
on; and on the frontiers there are ſtil 
ſome Pagans. As to the military at- 
fairs of the country, there are IW0 
ſtanding armies kept in conſtant pay, 
each under the command of two ge- 
nerals, diſtinguiſhed under the titles of 
great and little. The firſt, which 1s 


the crown army of Poland, conſiſts of 
| — | 36,000 
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6,000 men, and that of Lithuania 
30, 8 
of 12,000 ; but they are very indiffe- 
rently ſubſiſted, and worſe diſciplin- 
ed; ſo that they ſeldom make any 
eat figure, which is chiefly owing to 
the badneſs of their infantry ; to qua- 
ty which they have ſome foreign 
troops in their pav, and heretofore 
they had their Coſſacs, who, though 
they might not be as good troops as 
any in Europe, though they are ſo ſty- 
ed by many authors, were much bet- 
ter certainly than any that could be 
brought againſt them; but moſt of 
thele have now put themſelves under 
the protection of Ruſſia, which is a 
great and indeed an irreparable loſs to 
the Poles. 

The reader, after peruſing this ac- 
count, will very probably wonder how, 
under ſuch a conſtitution, the wheel 
of government can be at all kept in 


motion, or how it is poſſible that men 


of ſenſe and public ſpirit can be ſo 
ſtrangely fond of a conſtitution, pro- 
dutive of ſo many diſaſtrous conſe- 
quences; we will therefore endeavour 
to give ſome account of both. 
As to the firſt, when the king finds 
ne can do nothing in the diet for the 
public ſervice, he has recourſe to 


what is called a Senatus Conſilium, 


which is exactly the ſame thing which 
we. had formerly here in England, un- 
det the title of the great council of 
tne peers ; yet the acts of this aſſem- 
bly are but of doubtful authority in 
Poland ; however they are better than 
none, and have often done great ſervice 
to the ſtate. On the other hand, if 
tne nobility think themſelves at any 
ume oppteſſed or aggrieved, they 
torm what are called confederacies, 
which are fo far legal, that I do not 
und in their hiſtory ſuch as have ta- 
ken ſteps of this nature, have been of- 
ten treated as rebels. | 5 | 

As io the latter point, the Poliſh 
novility are fond of their conſtitution, 
u, becauſe it preſerves their power, 
ich, though they arenota tenth part 
© i.e Inhabitants of Poland, they are 
PCez/ed to call liberty, that their par- 
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ticular and exorbitant privileges may 
paſs for public bleſſings. In the next 
place, they like this form of govern- 
ment, becauſe every gentleman of 
Poland knows that there is a poſſi- 
bility of his poſterity's wearing the 
crown ; and, laſtly, they are attached 
to this form of rule, becauſe eve 

election brings half a million ſterling 
into their country, and a great part of 
that ſum into their pockets. But then, 
inſtead of avowing theſe principles, 
they are pleaſed to alledge, that their 
conſtitution obliges kings to govern by 
law, ſecures the nobility in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights, defends them 
from the inconveniencies that attend 
a minority, and keeps them from being 
ſlaves like the Turks, Tartars, and 
ſome of their neighbours. 


The Qualities of a mighty good kind ef 


an 


HAVE always thought your 
mighty good kind of man to be 


a very good-for-nothing fellow; and 


whoever 1s determined to think other- 
wile may as well paſs over what fol- 
lows. | ” . | 
The good qualities of a mighty 
good kind of man {if he has any) are 
of the negative kind. He does very 
little harm ; but you never find him 
do any good. He 1s very decent in 
appearance, and takes care to have 
all the externals of ſenſe and virtue; 
but you never perceive the heart con- 
cerned in any word, thought or ac- 
tion. Not many love him, though 
very few think ill of him: to him 


every body is his © dear Sir,” though | 


he cares not a farthing for any body 
If he writes to you, 
though you have but the ſlighteſt ac- 
quaintance with him, he begins with 
dear fir, and ends with, © I am, 
good fir, your ever ſincere and affeQi- 
onate friend, and molt obedient hum- 
ble ſervant.” You may generally find 
him in company with older perfons than 


himſclf, but always with richer. He 


does 
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does not talk much; but he has a 
yes, Or a true, fir,” or © you ob- 
ſerve very right, fir, for every word 
that is ſaid; which, with the old 
gentry, that love to hear themſelves 
talk, makes him paſs for a mighty 
ſenſible and diſcerning, as well as 
mighty good kind of man It 1s fo 
familiar to him to be agreeable, and 
he has got ſuch a habit of aſſenting to 
every thing advanced in company, that 
he does it without the trouble of think- 
ing what he is about. I have known 
ſuch an one, aſter having approved 


an obſervation made by one of the 


company, aſſent, with a © what you 
ſay is very juſt, to an oppoſite ſen- 
timent from another; and I have 
frequently made him contradict him- 
ſelf five times in a minute. As the 
weather is a principal, and favourite 
topic of a mighty good kind of man, 


vou may make him agree, that it is. 


very hot, very cold, very cloudy, a 
fine ſun-ſhine, or it rains, ſows, hails, 


or freezes, all in the fame hour. The 


wind may be high, or not blow at 


all; it may be E. W. N. or 8. 8. E. 


and by E. or in any point in the com- 
paſs, or any point not in the compaſs, 
juſt as you pleaſe. This, in a ſtage- 
coach, wakes him a mighty agreeable 


companion, as well as a mighty good 
kind of man. 

He is fo civil, and fo well-bred, 
that he would keep you ſtanding halt 


an hour uncovered in the rain, rather 
than he would ſtep into your chariot 
before you; and the dinner is in dan- 


ger of growing cold, if vou attempt 
to place him at the upper end of the 
table. He would not ſuffer a glaſs 


of wine to approach his lips, till he 


had drank the health of half the 
company, and would fooner rite 
bungry from table, than not drink 
the other half before dinner is over, 


| Teſt he ſhould offend any by his ne- 


glect. He never forgets to hob or nob 
with the lacy of the family, and by no 


means omits to toaſt her fire-lige. 


He is {me to take notice oi little mat- 
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ter and muſs, when they appear aſter 
dinner, and is very aſſiduous to win 
their little hearts, by almonds and 
raiſins, which he never fails to carry 
about him for that purpoſe. This gf 
courſe recommends him to mamma; 
eſteem ; and he 1s not only a mighty 
good kind of a man, but ſhe is certain 
he would make a mighty good huf. 
band. | 

No man is half ſo happy in hi; 
friendſhips. Almoſt every one he 
names is a friend of his, and every 
friend 1s a mighty good kind of man, 
I had the honour of walking lately, 
with one of theſe good creature, 
from the Royal Exchange to Piccacil- 
ly; and, I believe, he pulled off his 
hat to every third perſon we met, 
witha * how do you do, my dear fir? 
though I found, he hardly knew the 
names of five of his intimate acquain- 
tances. I was highly entertained with 
the greeting between my companion, 
and another mighty good kind of man, 
that we met in the Strand. You 
would have thought they were bro- 
thers, and that they had not ſeen one 
another for many years, by their mu- 


tual expreſſions of joy at meeting. 


'They both talked together, not witha 
deſign of oppoling each other, but 
through eagernels to approve what 
each other taid. I canght them, ire- 
quently, crying, yes, together, and 


very true,” you are very ficht, 


my dear fir, and at laſt, Faving 


exhauſted their favourite topic of, 


what news, and the, weather, they 
concluded with each begging to have 


the vait pleaſure of an agreeable eve- 


ning with the other very ſoon; but 
parted without naming either time or 
place. 

| remeniber, at Eton, a mighty 


good kind of boy, though he was ge- 


nerally hated by his iſchool-fetlows, 
was the Carling of the dame where he 
boarded, as by his means ſhe knew, 


who did all the miſchief in the houte. 


He always finithed his exerciſe betore 
he went to play: you could never 1s 
. * 8 : * 114 
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qu atity in his verſe ; and he made 
huge amends for the want of ſenſe and 
ſpirit in his compoſitions, by having 
very few grainmarical errors. If you 
cauld not call him a ſcholar, you muſt 
alot, he took great pains not to ap- 
pear a dunce. At the univerſity he 
nczer failed attending his tutor's lec- 
tu:cs, was conſtant at prayers night 
a morning, never miſſed gates, or 
the hall at meal-times, was regular 
in his 2cademical exerciſes, and took 
price. in appearing, on all occaſions, 
wth aſters of arts; and he was 
havry,, beyond meaſure, in being 
© (.ainred with ſome of the heads 
of houſes, who were glad, through 
him, to know what paſſed among 
the uader-graduates. Though he was 
not reckoned, by the college, to be 
a Newton, a Locke, or a Bacon, he 
was univerſally eſteemed, by the ſe- 
mor part, to be a mighty good kind 
of young man; and this even, placid 
turn of mind, has ſince recommended 
him to no ſmall preferment in the 
church EE | | 
We may obſerve, when theſe migh- 
ty good kind of young men come 
into the world, their attention to 
aprearances and externals, beyond 
which the generality of people ſeldom 
examine, procures them a much ber- 
ter ſubſiſtence, and a more reputable 
ſituation in life, than ever their abt- 
1111-3, or their merit, could other- 
viie entitle them to. Though they 
are {cldom advanced very high, yet, 
uch a one is in orders, he gets a 


tolerable living, or is appointed a 


tutor to a dunce of quality, or is 
mate companion to him on his tra- 
vels; and then, on his return, he is 
1 mighty polite, as well as a mighty 
good kind of man. If he is to be a 
lie yer, his being ſuch a mighty 
good kind of man will make the at- 
torres ſupply him with ſpecial plead- 
ing, or bills and anſwers to draw, as 
he is ſufficiently qualified by his flow 
genius to be a dray-horſe of the law. 
Tus, 1704. 


Qualities of a mighty good kind of Man. 


a H concord in his profe, or a falſe 


no intrinſic value whatſoever. 
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But though he can never hope to be 
a chancellor, or an archbiſhop, yet, 
if he is admitted of the medical col- 
lege in Warwick-lane, he will have 
a good chance to be at the top of 
their profefſion, as the ſucceſs of the 
faculty depends chiefly on old women, 
fanciful and hyſterical young ones, 
whimfical men, and young children ; 
among the generality of whom, no- 
thing recommends a perſon ſo much, 


as his being a mighty good kind of 


man. 


I muft own, that a good man, and 
a man of ſenſe, certainly ſnouid have 
every thing that this kind of man has : 
yet, if he poſſeſſes no more, much 1s 
wanting to finiſh and complete his 
character. Many are deceived by 
French paſte; it has the luſtre and 
brilliancy of a real diamond: but the 
want of hardnets, the eſſential proper- 
ty of this valuable jewel, diſcovers 
the counterfeit, and ſhevs it to be of 
If the 
head and the heart are left out, in 


the character of any man, you tnight 


as well look for a perfect beauty, in a 
female face without a noſe, as to ex- 


pect to find a valuable man, witliout 


ſenſibility and underſtanding. But it 
often happens, that theſe mighty good 
kind of men are wolves in ſheep's 
cloathing ; that their want of parts 
is ſupplied by an abundance of cun- 
ning, and the outward behaviour and 
deportment calculated to entrap the 
ſhort-fighted and unwary. — 
Where this is not the caſe, I can- 


not help thinking, that theſe kind of 


men are no better than blanks in the 
creation: if they are not unjuſt ſter- 
ards, they are certainly to be reck- 
oned unprofitable ſervants; and 1 


would recommend, that this harm- 


leſs, inoffenſive, inſipid, mighty good 
kind of man ſhould be married to a 
character of a very different ſtamp, 
the mighty good fort of woman — an 
account of whom I ſhall give here- 
after. | EF 
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Manners of the Dunkards in Penſylvania. 


July, 


The ſingular Manners and Opinions of themſelves in a ſeparate part of the 


the Dumplers, or Dunkards, in Pen- 
ſylvama. 


HE Moravians and other ſets 
are in common to other parts 

of the world, while Penſylvania en- 
groſſes a ſet of its own product, one, 
perhaps, of the moſt harinleſs and 
extraordinary of any that has appear- 
ed ſince the inſtitution of chriſtianity, 
They are called by ſome Dumplers, 
but their true name ſeems to be 
Dunkards. The town they inhabit is 
called Ephrata, lying on the frontier 
part of Lancaſter county, fourteen 
miles from Lancaſter, and about fifty 
fron. Philadelphia, between two ſmall 
hills, in the moſt delightful ſituation 
that can well be imagined, as if nature 
had created it for the indulgence 'of 
contemplation. All the land poſſeſſed 
by the Dunkards does not exceed two 
hundred and fifty acres, and it 1s, in 
a manner, inſulated by a river on one 
fide, with a ditch, and a bank planted 
with trees on the other. The coun- 


try, between Ephrata and Lancaſter, 


though very thinly inhabited, preſents 
the eye with the like beautiful ſcenes 
of retirement. A German hermit, 
who ſettled on the ſpot where Ephrata 
is now built, and who ſupplied all his 


neceſſities by his own labour, was the 


founder of this extraordinary ſect. 
'The fame of his ſolitude inſpired ſome 


of his countrymen with curioſity ; as 
the ſimplicity of his life, with the 


piety of his converfation, excited 


them to join and to imitate him. A 
People who leave their native country 


to enjoy liberty of conſcience, can 


bear all ſubſequent mortifications. 


The Germans, of both ſexes, who 
joined this hermit, ſoon aſſimilated 
themſelves to his way of thinking; and 
conſequently, to his manner of living. 


Induſtry became part of their duty, 


and divided their time with devotion. 
There gains are thrown into one com- 
mon ſtock, which ſupplies all their 
exigencies, private as well as public. 
Their feruales are cloiſtered up by 


town, the ſituation of which is de. 
lIightful, and ſcreens them from the 
north- wind. It is triangular, and 
fenced round with thick rows of apple, 


| beech, and cherry- trees, beſides hay. 
ing an orchard in the middle. The | 


houſes, which are of wood, are moſt of 
them three ſtories high, and every 


' perſon has a ſeparate apartment, that 
he may not be, diſturbed in his de- 


votions. 

The women never ſee the men but 
at public worſhip, or when it is neceſ- 
ſary to conſult upon matters of public 
economy, and the number of both 
may be about 300. Their parb i: 
the moſt ſimple that can be well ima- 
gined, being a long white woollen 
gown in winter, and linen in the ſum- 
mer, with a cape, which ſerves them 
for a hat, like that of a capuchin, 
behind, and faſtened round the waiſt 
with a belt. 
wear a waiſtcoat of the ſame materi- 
als, a coarſe ſhirt, trowſer, and ſhoes. 
The dreſs of the women is the fame, 
only inſtead of trowſers they wear pet- 
ticoats, and when they leave their 
nunnery (for ſuch it is) they muffle 
up their faces in their capuchins. 


The diet of the Dunkards conſiſts of 
vegetables; but it is no principle with 
them to abſtain from animal food; 


only they think that ſuch abſtinence is 


moſt agreeable to a chriſtian life. 


This temperance emaciates their bo- 
diss, and, as the men indulge their 
beards to its full length, gives them a 
hollow ghaſtly appearance. 
beds ate no other than benches; a lit- 
tle wooden block ſerves them for a 


pillow, and they eclebrate public Wor- 


ſhip twice every day, and as often 
every night. But though ſuch modes 


of lite appear abſurd and impractica- 


ble, the Dunkards are far from being 
extravagant. Their chapel is very de- 
cent, and they have, upon 2 fine 
ſtream, a griſt-mill, a paper-mill, a 
oil-mill, and a mill for pearl barley, 


all of them moſt ingeniouſly conftruct- 
ed by themſelves: they have even? 


printing: 


Under the gown they 


Their 
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printing-prels, and they are, eſpecial- 
ly the nuns, extremely ingenious in 
writing, and in embelliſhments, which 
they perform with a variety of beauti- 
ful colours, with gilding, in imitation 
of the initials in antient manuſcripts, 
and they ſtick them up, by way of 
ornament, in their churches and cells. 
By thoſe different manufactures, the 
public ſtock of this aſcetic people, is 
well ſupplied, as no denomination of 
chriſtians can be their enemies, their 
religious tenets being mingled with the 
abſurdities of all. 
Notwithſtanding the two ſexes liv- 
ing ſeparately from one another in 
their town, yet the Dunkards are far 
from being enemies to marriage. In 
that caſe, the parties muſt indeed 
leave the town, but they are ſupplied 
out of the public fund with whatever 
is neceſſary for their ſettling elſewhere. 
Tais they generally do as near as they 
can to Ephrata, to which they ſend 
their children for education. 


Philip Miller, who was regularly edu- 
cated at the univerſity of Hall, in Ger- 
many. He is ſaid to be a man not 


only of learning, but of good ſenſe. 


He went over on ſome ſcruples of con- 
ſcience from the Calviniſts, among 
whom he had taken orders, to the 
Dunkards. Though rigidly adhering 
to their doctrine and manners, yet he 
1s open, affable, and communicative, 
and makes no ſecret of the religious 


principals of the Dunkards to ſtrangers. 
Baptiſm they adminiſter by dipping, 


or plunging, but to adult perſons only. 


They hold free-will, and think that 


the doctrine of original fin, as to its 
effect upon Adam's poſterity, is ab- 
lure and impious. They diſclaim vi- 


olence, even in caſes of ſelf-defence, 
and ſuffer themſelves to be defrauded, 


or wronged, rather than go to law. 


I hey are ſuperſtitious to the laſt de- 
See in obſerving the ſabbath; and, 


a! their prayers and preachings, du- 


ng their worſhip, are extempore. 


Humility, chaſtity, temperance, and 
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have in their ſociety a preſident, one 
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other chriſtian virtues, are commonly 
the ſubjects of their diſcourſes ; and 
they imagine, that the ſouls of dead 
chriſtians are employed in converting 
thoſe of the dead, who had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing the goſpel. I hey 
deny the eternity of hell- torments, but 
believe in certain temporary ones that 
will be inflicted on infidels, and ob- 
ſtinate perſons, who deny Chriſt to be 
their only ſaviour ; but they think, 
that at a certain period, all will be ad- 
mitted to the endleſs fruition of the 
deity. A people whoſe principles are 
ſo harmleſs, and whoſe practice is ſo 
ſimple and virtuous, cannot be other- 
wiſe than happy upon earth. Among 
themſelves, they know nothing but 
harmony and mutual affection; every 
one chearfully performs the taſk of in- 
duſtry aſſigned to him, and their nof- 
pitality and courteſy to ſtrangers is un- 
bounded; but their principles lead 
them to take nothing in recompence. 


—__= 


Some Account of the Canary Iſlands, 


concluded. [See p. 373. 


1 O the account of the inhabi- 
tants of theſe iſlands that have 


already been given, the following par- 
ticulars may be added. ONES 


The lower ſort of people are all lou- 
ſy, and they make ſo little ſecret of it 
that the women may be ſeen fitting at 


their doors in the fun, and picking 


this vermin out of each others heads : 
the itch is common to all ranks, and 
they take no pains to cure it; the ſame 
may be ſaid of the venereal diforder. 

The houſes of the peaſants, and low- 


er ſort of people are of one ſtory, built 


of ſtone and lime, the roofs generally 
thatched ; thoſe of the better fort are 
two ſtories high, four ſquare, and have 
a court in the middle. — 
The natives, in general, are ex- 
tremely quick and ſenſible, though - 


their deportment is grave; the wo- 


men in particular are remarkable far 
their vivacity and ſprightly converſa- 
r tion, 
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tion, which far exceeds that of the 
French, Engliſh, and other northern 
nations. | 
The gentry, though poor, are well 
bred, and the peaſants and labouting 
poor have not the ſurly ruſticity fo 
common among us. When a beggar 
aſks alms of a gentleman he addreites 
him in this manner : For the love of 
God, fir, pleaſe to give me hal! a rial.” 
If the other does not chuſe to give him 
anv t ing, he replies, in a civil man- 
ner, © may your worſhip excuſe me for 
the love of God.” The ſervants, and 
common people are exceſſively addict- 
ed to pilfering; yet robberies with 
violence are rare; murders are more 
frequent than in England, the na- 
tives being ſtrongly addicted to re- 
venge. 
Ihe inhabitants, in general, are 
extremely amorous, and their notions 
of love are romantic, owing to the 
want of innocent freedom between 
the ſexes. e 
Gentlemen here get up by day- break, 
or at ſun-riſing, and commonly go to 
church ſoon after, to hear maſs; at 


eight or nine in the morning they 
breakfaſt on chocolate. The ladies 


ſeldom go to mats before ten o'clock in 


the forenoon ; but the women ſervants 


generally attend it about ſun riſing. 
At the elevation of the hoſt, which 1s 
commonly a little betore noon, the 


bells toll, when all the men who hap- 


pen to be in the ſtreets, or within hear- 
ing of them, take off their hats, and 
ſay, I adore thee and praiſe thee, 
body and blood of our lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, thed on the tree of the croſs, 
to waſh away the fins of the world.” 

At, noon every body goes home to 
einner when all the ſtreet doors are ſhut 
until three in the aftergoon. In gen- 
tlemen's houſes. the hrſt diſh which 
is put on the table, contains ſoup, made 
of beet, mutton, pork, bacon, carrots, 
turrcos, potatoes, Peas, oniops, ſaffron, 
Fc. ail ſtewedg together: when it is 
poured into the difh, they put in it thin 
flices c© bread. the lecond courſe 
conhils of roaſted meat, &c. The thud 
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is the oylio, or ingredients of which 
the ſoup was made. After which 
comes the deſert, conſiſting of frajt 
and ſweet meats. The company drink 
freely of wine, or wine and water, || 
the time of dinner; but no wine aſter 
the cloth is removed. When they 
drink to one another, they fay, your 
health, fir; or madam, your het! 
The anſwer is, may you live a thouſand 
years; and ſometinzes, much good 
may it do you. Immediately after 
dinner, a large heavy, ſhallow, ſilver 
diſh, filled with water, is put upon 
the table, when the whole company 
all at once put their hands into the 
water, and waſh; after which a ſer- 


vant ſtands at the lower end of the ta- 


ble, and repeats the following bene- 
dition : bleſſed and praiſed be the moſt 


holy ſacrament of the altar and the 


clear and pure conception of the moſt 
holy virgin, conceived in grace from 
the firſt inſtant of hernatural exiſtence, 
Ladies and gentlemen, much pood 
may it do you. So making a low bow 


to the company, he retires; when 


they riſe, and each goes to his apart- 
ment to take a nap for about an hour; 
this is called the ſieſto, and is very be- 
neficial in a warm climate; for after 
one awakes from it, he finds himſelf 
refreſhed and fit to go about his affairs 
with ſpirit: yet the medical gentlemen 


here condemn this cuſtom, and fay it 


is pernicious to the conſtitution ;. but 
how can a thing be prejudicial to 
health, that nature compels a man 
to? for. in hot countries there 1s no 


avoiding a thort nap after dinner, with- 


out doing violence to nature, eſpecial- 


ly where people get up by day-break. 


'The gentry ſeldom give an enter- 
tainment without having a friar {or one 
of the gueſts, who is generally the con- 
feſlor to ſome of the family. Some of 
theſe people, on theſe occaſions, take 
much upon them, and behave with 
orcat freedom, or rather il manners; 
yet the maſter of the houſe and his 
gueſts do not chuſe to rebuke them, 
but let them have their own way. 


happened once to go to dine at a gentle- 
man's 
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man's houſe in one of the iſlands, 
when a Franciſcan friar was one of the 
ovelts ; we had ſcarce begun to eat, 
when the friar aſked me if I was a 
Chriſtian ? I replied, I hope ſo. Then 
he defired me to repeat the apoſtles 
creed. I anſwered I knew nothing 
about it. Upon this he ſtared me 
full in the face, and ſaid, O thou black 
aſs! 1 aſked him what he meant by 


treating me in that manner? he anſwer- . 


ed only by repeating the ſame abuſe. 
The maſter of the houſe endeavoured, 
but in vain, to perſuade him to give 
over. As at that time I did not under- 
ſtand Spaniſh ſo well as to expreſs 
myſelf fluently, I rote up, and told 


the maſter of the houſe, I ſaw he was 


not able to protect me from inſults at 
his own table : then taking my hat, I 
went away. | EE 

in the morning and evening viſits, 
gueſts are preſented with chocolate 
and ſweetmeats ; but in the ſummer 
evenings with ſnow water. People here 
ſup between eight and nine, and retire 
to reit ſoon after. 1 

Many ſorts of dances are practiſed 
here both flow and quick, and ſome of 
them are dramatic, for the men ſing 
verſes to their partners, who anſwer 
them in the fame manner. e 

On the feaſts of tutelar ſaints, plays 
are acted in the ſtreets, for the amuſe- 
ment of the multitude, by ſuch of the 
inhabitants as have a turn that way. 

heir other diverſions are wreſtling, 
cards, quoits, and throwing a ball 
through a ring placed at a great diſ- 
tance. | | 

The peaſants, eſpecially of Gomera, 
have an art of leaping from rock to 
rock by means of a long pole with an 
iron tpike at the end of it. When they 
want to deſcend from one rock to ano- 
ther they aim the point of the pole at 
te place where they intend to alight, 
trrow themſelves toward it, and pitch 
the end of the pole ſo as to bring it to 
ap-rpendicular, then flide gently down 
it to tie ground. | 

ihe children are taught reading, 
viung, Latin, arithmetic, logic, and 
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ſome other branches of philoſophy in 
the convents; but Greek is never 
taught even to ſcholars. - | 

The books chiefly read by the laity 
are lives of ſaints and martyrs, per- 
formances that abound with the moſt 
ridiculous and incredible hes. 

They are, however, not without 
books of entertainment, excellent in 
their kind, particularly poems and plays, 
to which they have a peculiar turn. 

Many, other particulars worthy at- 
tention may be found in this work 
to which, therefore, we refer our read- 
ers, whoſe curiofity this epitome will 
rather excite than ſatisfy. 


A Deſcription of St. Kilda, [one of the 
Hebrides] and its Inhabitants, ex- 
trated from the Hiſtory of that Iſland 
lately publiſhed. By the Rev. Mr. 
Kenneth Macaulay. 


| HE Ifland of St. Kilda may be 
ranked among the greateſt cu- 
rioſities of the Britiſh empire. The 
ſituation of the place, the genius of 
its inhabitants, their manners and 


cuſtoms, the conſtitution of their lit- 


tle commonwealth, that amazing dex- 
terity with which they manage the 
moſt important branches of their buſi- 
neſs, that unexampled courage, with 
which they encounter dangers infur- 
mountable to any other race of men, 
and that perhaps happy 1gnorance, 
which renders them abſolute ſtrangers 
to thoſe extravagant defires and end- 
leſs purſuits, which keep the great 
and active world in a conſtant agitati- 
on: all theſe, and ſome other ex- 
traordinary circumſtances, taken toge- 
ther at one view, ſeem highly to me- 
rit the attention of the inquiſitive. 
And yet all the territories belonging 
to the commonwealth of St. Kilda, are 
no more than three ſmall iſlands and 
five naked rocks. The principal 


iſland, together with the reſt, lies in 
the ocean, of old called the Deucale- 
donian: its latitude I take to be about 
The 
length 


58 degrees and 30 minutes. 
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length of the whole iſland is at leaſt 
th se Engliſh miles, from eaſt to weſt, 
and its breadth from ſouth to north, 
not leſs than two. | 

be ground of St. Kilda, like much 
the greateſt part of that over all the 
highlands, is much better calculated 


for paſture than tillage. Reſtrained 


by idlereſs, a fault or vice much more 
pardonable here than in any other 
part of Great Britain, or diſcouraged 
by the form oi government under 
which they live, the people of this 
Hand ſtudy to rear ſheep, and to 
kzll wild-fowl, much more than to en- 
gage decply in the more toilſome bu- 
fineſs of huſbandry. - 

All the ground hitherto cultivated 
in this iſland lies round the village. 


Theol! is thin, full of gravel, and of 


conſequence very ſharp. This, though 
naturally poor, is however rendered 
extremely fertile, by the ſingular in- 
duſtry oi very judicious huſbandmen : 


theſe prepare and manure every inch 


of their ground, ſo as to convert it in- 
to a kind of garden. All the inſtru- 
ments of agriculture they uſe, or in- 


deed requite, according to their ſyſtem, 


are a ſpade, a mall, and a rake or har- 
row. After turning 15 the ground 
with the ſpade, they rake or harrow 
it very carefully, removing every ſinall 


ſtone, every noxious root or growing 


weed that falls in their way, and 
pound down every ftift clod into 
duſt. Fl | 

It is certain that a ſia!l number of 
acres well-prepared in St. Kilda, in 
this manner, will yield more profit 
to the huſbandman than a much great- 
er number when roughly handled in a 


hurrv, as is the caſe in the other welt- 


ern iſftes. The people of St. Kilda 
tow and reap vety early, I mean earli- 
er than any of their neighbours on 
the weſtern coaſt of Scotland. The 
foil, I have already remarked, is natu- 
raily ſhaip, and not ſpungy. The 
heat of the ſun, reflected from the 
hills and rocks into a low valley facing 
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the ſouth eaſt, muſt in the fame 
time be quite intenſe ; and however 
rainy the climate is, the corn muſt, 
for theſe reaſons, grow very fait, and 
ripen early. I ſaw the barley of this 
iſland about the beginning of June, 
and obſerved that it was higher in the 
ſtalk than any I had ever ſeen elle. 
where at that ſeaſon. | 
The harveſt is commonly over at 
this place before the beginning of Sep- 
tember; and ſhould it fall out otherwiſe, 
the whole crop will be almoſt deftroy- 
ed by the equinoctial ſtorms.— All the 
iſlanders on the weſtern coaſt, hate 
great reaſon to dread the fury of au- 
tumnal tempeſts : theſe, together with 
the exceſſive quantities of rain they 
have, generally, throughout ſeven or 
eight months of the year, are undoubt- 
edly the moſt diſadvantageous and un- 
happy circumſtances of their lives, 
The St. Kildians, have more than an 
equal portion of this ſore evil. 
Barley and oats are the only forts 
of grain known at St. Kilda, nor does 
it ſeem calculated for any other. Fit- 
ty bolls of the former, old highland 


meaſure, are every year brought from 


thence to Harris ; and all the weſtern 
iſlands hardly produce any thing fo 
good of the kind. Potatoes have been 
introduced among that people only of 
late, and hitherto they have raiſed but 
{mall quantities of them, | 
The only appearance of a garden in 
this whole land, ſo the natives call 
their principal iſland in their own lan- 
guage, is no more than a very incon- 
iderable piece of ground, which is 
incloſed, and planted with ſome cab- 
bages. fx Tarts | 
On the eaſt-fide of the iſland, at 
the diſtance of a quarter of a wile 
from the bay, lies the village, where 
the whole body of this little & people 
live together, like the inhabitants 01a 
town or city. Their houſes are built 


in two rows, regular and facing one 


another, with a tolerable cauſeway 1! 


the middle, which they call the {treet, 
| | I beſe 


— 


* The number M adult males being no more than twenty-two. 
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Theſe habitations are made and con- 
trived in a very uncommon manner. 
Every one of them is flat in the roof, 
or nearly ſo, much like the houſes of 
ſome oriental nations. That from any 
one of theſe the St. Kildans have bor- 
rowed their manner of building, no 
man of ſenſe will entertain a ſuſpicion. 
They have been taught this leſſon by 
their own reaſon, improved by expe- 
rience. | . 
The place in which their lot has 
fallen, is peculiarly ſubject to violent 
ſqualls and furious hurricanes : were 
their houſes raiſed higher than at pre- 
ſent, they believe the firſt winter 


ſtorm would bring them down about 


their ears.—For this reaſon the pre- 
caution they take in giving them roofs 
much flatter than ordinary, ſeems to 
be not altogether unneceſſary. 
The walls of theſe habitations are 
made of a rough gritty kind of ſtones, 
huddled up together in haſte, with- 


out either lime or mortar, from eight 


to nine foot high. 
In the heart of the walls are the beds, 
which are overlaid with flags, and 


large enough to contain three perſons. 


In the ſide of every bed is an opening, 
by way of door, which is much too 
narrow and low to anſwer that pur- 
poſe. f „„ 
All their dwelling houſes are di- 
vided into two apartments by partition 
walls. In the diviſion next the door, 
which is much the largeſt, they have 
their cattle ſtalled during the whole 
winter ſeaſon; the other ſerves for 
kitchen, hall, and bed-room. 


It will be readily. expected that a 
race of men and women, bred 1n St. 
Kilda, muſt be a very ſlovenly gene- 


ration, and every way inelegant. I 
confeſs it is impoſſible to defend them 
from this imputation. Their method 
of preparing a ſort of manure, to them 
indeed of vaſt uſe, proves that they 
are very indelicate. | 

After having burnt a conſiderable 
quantity of dried turf, they ſpread the 
alkes with the niceſt care over the 
#oor of that apartment, in which they 
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eat and fleep, Theſe aſhes, ſo ex- 
actly laid out, they cover with a rich 
friable fort of earth : over this bed of 
earth they ſcatter a ee 
heap of that duſt into which peats are 
apt to crumble away: this done, they 
water, tread, and heat the whole com- 
poſt into a hard floor, on which they 
immediately make new fires very large, 
and never extinguiſhed till they have 
a ſufficient ſtock of new aſhes on 
hand. The fame operations are re- 
peated with a never-failing punctualit 
till they are juſt ready to ſow their 
barley ; by that time the walls of their 
houſes are ſunk down from eight or 
nine feet, to about four or five. 

To have room enough for accumula- 
ting heaps of this compoſt one above 
another, the ancient St. Kildians had 
ingenuity enough to contrive their beds 
within the linings of their walls, and 
it was for the Cine reaſon they took 
care to raiſe theſe walls to an height, 
far from being common in the other 
weſtern iſlands. „„ 

The manure produced in this way 
muft undoubtedly be good, though 
probably rather ſharp than of long du- 
ration, as it is ſcattered in ſmall quan- 
tities upon the ſurface of the ground; 
ſo that the fiery and ſaline particles of 


it muſt ſoon evaporate. Be that as it 


will, thoſe who practiſe this art are 
abundantly laviſh in its praiſes. They 
call it a commodity ineſtimably preci- 
ous ; and one may venture to affirm, 
that a genuine St. Kildian would ſcru- 
ple to barter it away for all the dia- 
monds in Brazil and Golconda, 

It is certain that cleanlineſs muft 
contribute. greatly to health, and of 
courſe to longevity : but in ſpite of that 
inſtance of mdelicacy now given, and 
many more which. might have been 
added, I have not been able to find, 
that the people of this ifland are more 


ſhort-lived than other men.—Their 


total want of thoſe articles of luxury, 
which have fo natural a tendency to 
deſtroy the conſtitution of the human 
body, and their moderate exerciſes, 
will, together with ſome other circum- 

ſtances, 
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wild-fowl, is very entertaining. 
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ſtances, keep the balance of life 
equal enough between them and thoſe 
who are abſolute ſtrangers to ſlovenli- 
nen 7 
Beſides the dwelling houſes alteady 
deſcribed, there are a prodigious num- 
ber of little cells, diſperſed over all the 
iſland; which conſiſt entirely of ſtones, 
without any the ſmalleſt help of timber. 
Theſe cells are from twelve to eigh- 
teen feet in length, and a little more 
than ſeven in height. Their breadth 
at the foundation, is nearly equal to 
the height. Every ſtone hangs above 
that immediately below, not perpen- 
dicularly, but inclines forward, ſo as 
to be nearer the oppoſite fide of the 


- grotto; and thus by imperceptible de- 


grees, till the two higheſt courſes are 
near enough to be covered by a ſingle 
flag at the top. To hinder the rain 
from falling down between the inter- 
ſtices above; the upper part of the 
building is overlaid with turf, which 
looks like a fine green-ſward, while 
new. | 5 | 
The inhabitants ſecure their peats, 
eggs, and wild-fowl, within theſe 


ſmall repoſitories: every St. Kildian 


has his ſhare of them, in proportion to 
the extent of land he poſſeſſes, or the 
rent he pays to the ſteward. From 
the conſtruction of theſe cells, and the 
toil they muſt have coft before. they 


could have been finiſhed, it ſeems 


plain that thoſe who put them toge- 
ther, were, if not more ingenious than 
their neighbours in the adjacent 
iflands, at leaſt more induſtrious than 
their own ſucceſſors. 

The St. Kilda method of catching 
'The 


men are divided into fowling parties, 


each of which conſiſts generally of 


four perſons diſtinguiſbed by their agi- 
lity and ſkill. Each party muſt have 
at leaſt one rope about thirty tathows 
long: this rope is made out of a ſtrong 
raw cow hide, ſalted for that very pur- 
poſe, and cut circularly into three 
thongs, | all of equal length; theſe 
thongs being clotcly twitted together, 
form a three-fold cord, able to ſuſtain 
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diſpenſably neceſſary, and the moſt wa- 


an operation of this kind. My curiot- 


greatly ſhocked, and moſt heartily fick 


away from the face of a moſt alarming 


in luch Gdiſtreſs of mind, that ! cod 8 


Juh, 


a great weight, and durable enough 
to laſt for \ A two generations: to 
prevent the injuries it would other. 
wiſe receive from the ſharp edges of 
the rocks, againſt which they muſt 
frequently ſtrike; the cord is lined 
with ſheep-ſkins, dreſſed in much the 
ſame manner. | 

This rope is a piece of furniture in- 


luable implement a man of ſubſtance 
can be poſſeſſed of in St. Kilda. hn 
the teſtament of a father, it makes the 
very firſt article in favour of his eldeſt 
fon: ſhould it happen to fall to a daugh- 
ter's ſhare, in default of male heirs, it 
is reckoned equal in value to the two 
beſt cows in the iſle. 

By the help of ſuch ropes, the peo- 
ple of the greateſt proweſs and experi- 
ence here, traverſe and examine rocks 
prodigiouſly high. Linked together 
in couples, each having either end of 
the cord faſtened about his wail; 
they go frequently through the moſt 
dreadful precipices: when one of the 
two deſcends, his colleague plants 
himſelf on a ſtrong ſhelf, and takes 
care to have ſuch ſure footing there, 
that if his fellow-adventurer makes a 
falſe ſtep and tumbles over, he may 
be able to fave him. i 
Undoubtedly theſe are ftupencous 
adventures, and equal to any thing n 
the feats of chivalry ; I was preſent at 


ty led me to fo uncommon a trial of 


{kill : before it was half over, I was 
ferva 
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of it. Two noted heroes were draw 
out from among all the ableſt men of 
the community : one of them hxed 
himſelf on a craggy ſhelf: his comp 
nion went down fixty fathoms below 
him; and after having darted hin til 
precipice, hanging over the ocean. he 
began to play his gambols : he lung 
merrily, and langhed very hearti) 
The crew were inexpreſſibly bapp!; 
but for my part, I was all the wail 


not tor my lite run over half the Ice 
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with my eyes. The fowler, atter 
having performed ſeveral antic tricks, 
and giyen us all the entertainment his 
art ould afford, returned in triumph, 
ang full of bis own merit, with a large 
ſtring of fowls about his neck, and a 
nu” ber of eggs in his boſom. 
This method of fowling, reſembles 
that of the Norwegians, as deſcribed 
by biſhop Pontoppidan : but we muſt 
here take leave of the St. Kildians. 
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Remarkable Anecdote of the Marquis of 
Ormond. 


HE marquis having been in- 
£ 8 vited by a French nobleman 
to paſs ſome days at his houſe in St. 
Germain en laye, in compliance with 
an inconvenient Engliſh cuſtom, at 


his coming away, left with the maitre 


d' hotel ten piſtoles, to be diſtributed 
amongſt the ſervants. It was all the 
money he had, nor did he know how 
to get credit for more when he reach- 
ed Paris. As he was on the road ru- 
minating on this melancholy circum- 
ſtance, and contriving how to raiſe a 
ſmall ſupply for beet uſe, he was 


ſurprized at being told by his ſervant, 


that the nobleman at whoſe houſe he 
had been entertained, was behind, dri- 
ving furiouſly, as if he was deſirous of 
overtaking him. 1 | 

The marquis, it ſeems, had ſcarce 
left St. Germain, when the diftribu- 


tion of the money he had given cau- 


ted a great diſturbance amongſt the 
ſervants; who exalting their own ſer- 
vice and attendance, complained of 
the maitre d' hotel's partiality. The 
nobleman, hearing an unuſual noiſe in 
his family, and upon enquiry into 
the matter, finding what it was, took 
the ten piſtoles, and cauſing horſes to 


be put to his chariot, made all the 
| haſte. that was poſſible after the mar- 
quis of Ormond. The marquis, up- 


Y 


itz horſe as the other quitted his cha- 
Wt, and advanced to embrace him 


an notice of his approach. got off 


with great affection and reſpett ; but 


8 2 
en, 1784. 
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was ſtrangely ſurprized to find a cold- 
neſs in the nobleman, which forbad all 
embraces, till he had received fatisfac- 
tion in a point which had given him 

reat offence. He aſked the marquis 


1f he had reaſon to complain of any 


diſreſpect or defect which he met with 
in the too mean, but very friendly enter- 
tainment, which his houſe afforded: 
and being an ſwered by the marquis, 
that his treatment had been full of ci- 
vility; that he had never paſſed ſo 


many day: more agreeably in his life, 


and could not but wonder that the 
other ſhould ſuſpect the contrary: the 
nobleman then told him, “ that the 
leaving ten piſtoles to be diſtributed 
amongſt the ſervants, was treating 
his houſe as an inn, and was the great- 
eft affront that could be offered to a 
man of quality : that he paid his own 
ſervarts well, and hired them to wait 
on his friends as well as himſelf: that 
he conſidered him as a ſtranger who 
might be unacquainted with the cuſ- 
toms of France, and err through ſome 
* deemed leſs diſhonourable in 

is own country: otherwiſe his reſent- 
ment ſhould have prevented any expoſ- _ 
tulation : but as the caſe ſtood, after 


having explained the nature of the af- 


fair, he muſt either redreſs the miſtake 
by receiving back the ten piſtoles, or 
give him the uſual ſatisfaction of men 
of honour for an avowed affront.” 
The marquis acknowledged his error, 


took back his money, and return- _ 


ed to Paris with lefs anxiety about his 


ſubſiſtence. | | 


Extra? of a Letter from J. Roe, A.M. 
and Chaplain to the Earl of Burling- 


ton, concerning Apparitions. 


1 word apparition, in its 
uſual acceptation, Agnifies no 
more than a reſemblance of a deceaſed 

2rfon. DE 1 Wis 
There can be no ſuch apparition, 
1. Becauſe it would be contrary to 
ſcripture. 2. Becauſe ſuch a ſup- 


poſition is altogether uſeleſs and un- 
| neceſſary: 


3 K 
3 
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neceſſary: and 3. It ſeems to be in- 
conſiſtent with common ſenſe. 

It is not denied that there may be 
ſpirits: but as for the apparitions of 
deceaſed perſons, ſo terrible to chil- 
dren, women, and weak minds, we 
have no encourageinent to believe any 
ſuch thing in the ſcripture: on the 
contrary, God has ſtrictly forbid us to 
apply ourſelves unto, or have any in- 
tercourſe with the dead. Iſa. viii. 
Deut. xviii. 11. » 

Beſides, the fame divine word plainly 


Hiſtory of Camillus. 
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2. This ſuppoſition is altogether 
uſeleſs. The wandering of appari- 
tions up and down, and haunting the 
living, can anſwer no end or purpoſe. 
It cannot any ways tend to promote 
the glory and honour of God, or an- 
{wer any other of the deſigns of his 
wiſe providence in governing the 
world, or in the leaſt contribute to 
the reformation of mankind. They 


who will not amend their lives upon 


the principles of the revealed word of 


God, will not give ear to one if he 


will ever ſtain the Engliſh an- 
mals, 


poect an appaiition in our times. 
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'4 aſſures us, that, as the body of man ſhould riſe from the dead and preach 
4 ſuffers death, and returns to the duſt; to him. 
4 ſo the ſpirit, i. e. the ſoul, returns to 3. It is repugnant to common ſenſe. 
1 God that gave it, to be diſpoſed and It is God's peculiar privilege to faſhion 8 
„ determined by him to a fixed ſtation, and compoſe a man. Therefore, if ed. 
A either of happineſs or miſery ; by ſuch no inferior being can pretend to create 5 8 
* an irreverſible decree, that the ſpirit a man: if death makes a real diviſion only 
4 ſo fixed, can never be one minute out and ſeparation both of ſoul and body, ale 
q of that ſtate. $9 that, if the ſouls of by the ſpecial appointment and defig- und 
1 the righteous are to continue in a nation of God hiniſelf, and ſuch a dil- 001 
#4 {tate of happineſs, and remain there till ſolution that the body returns to duſt, 185 
. the day of reſurrection, by the ſpecial corruption, and putrefaction; and the 18 . 
bh appointment of God: it muſt be foul is taken into ſafe cuſtody by angels, the! 
4 granted, that the fouls of the wicked, who are to anſwer for it, and conduct mo! 
1 cloſely confined by the ſame appoint- it to that ſtate, either of happineſs or ſha. 
4 ment to a ſtate of miſery and horror, miſery, where it is to remain till the ville 
74 muſt neceſſarily and unavoidably con- reſurrection, there can be no reaſon to the 
4 tinue in that ſtate, till they be called think (ſuppoſing there could be an ap- bec 
#4 forth to receive their final ſentence. parition) that this apparition ſhould K 
+1 Conſequently, if both the fouls of confiſt of the ſame body and foul, the 
4 the righteous, and the fouls of the which did belong to the deceaſed per- ſun 
12 wicked are reſpectively determined to ſon: becauſe it is God's prerogative ful 
{1 their ſeveral ſtates, and have their only to create and unite the body and WAY 
+14 bounds fixed by the poſitive order and ſoul of man: and the ſame body and y ; 
appointment of God: if the body ſoul being once diſſolved and ſeparated 155 
48 turns to duſt, as we daily ſee it does, by death, are confined by the wile or- 8 80 
14 and if the foul is confined to a certain der and appointment of God to their oo 
4 ſtation either of happineſs or iniſery, reſpeQive ſtates, until the laſt trumpet LE 
4 from whence it cannot make its ſhall ſound, and command them to KY 
1144 efcape ; all which is clearly intimated rite again: and therefore, as it can- py 
14 in tcripture; how is it likely there not be with the ſame body and foul, it ae 
* thould be any ſuch thing as the ap- is contrary to reaſon to ſuppoſe it can hos 
5 parition or real repreſentation of a de- be done by any other means. * 
© of ceaſed perſon ; except by ſpecial diſ- | * 1505 
124 enſation of the Almighty, as in the | re "Wo 
1 Pale of our Lord's Wa True Greatneſs of Soul 1% 19 ww | wy 
1. But, ſince nuracles are cealed, and the thert "ns the M tfort WARS . 4 
ko chriſtian diſpenſation is ſufficiently emplified in the Hiſtory of Ou. 5 
th confirmed, there is no teaſon to x- FNYAMILLUS, in that year which "Ws 
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nals, was, with many others, re- 
duced to the moſt preſſing circum- 
ſtances ; which, though to outward 
appearance, hie bore like a man of 
ſenſe, yet it was thought by his ac- 
quaintance to have preyed a good deal 
on his ſpirits: It was not, however, 
long before a lady, who took a liking to 
him, gave him an opportunity, by mar- 
rying her, of living in a more gay and 
affluent manner than ever. If he was 
chagrin'd before at his reduced circum- 
ſtances, his gratitude on being deliver- 
ed from them heightened his paſſion 
to his wife; in ſhort, he regarded 
her as that dear friend that had ſnatch- 


ed him from diſtreſs and want; and 


accordingly paid her not the affection 
only of the huſband, but the compli- 
ances of the moſt obliged friend. The 
undeſigning, artleſs Camillus was no 
ſooner in theſe agreeable circumſtances 
ad, but his friends alſo revived, for 


they dnly died in his adverſity ; and 


they revived again only to reduce once 
more the unhappy Camillus. How 
al! I tell you the deſigning, artful 


villain Maſkwell, impoſed fo much on 
the honeſt hearted Camillus, that he 


became his ſurety in a bond for a 
much larger ſum than he was worth ; 


| the villain having thus raiſed a large 
ſum, immediately made off; the con- 


fuſed report of his being gone abroad 
was too ſoon confirmed to the unhap- 
py Camillus, for he was informed by 
a letter, that as Maſkwell was gone 
abroad, and the ſecurity of the Gon 
vhs entirely on him, they muſt 
be excuſed if they very ſhortly called 


it in. What a blow was this to the 


generous Camillus! how unpleaſing 
his proſpect ! how ſevere his refleQi- 
on! What can he fay to his wife; 


how ſhall he comfort her; how ſhall 


he tell her he has reduced her to as 
low circumſtances as ſhe had relieved 
him from; how ſhall he reconcile her 


to the change; how attempt it, when, 


apgravating thought! it is a change 
elected by his own imprudence. I 
bad forgot to tell you he had four 


; Hiſtory of Camillus. 


heirs to a ſplendid fortune: They 


with the piſtol : he then went to take 


4.39 
children, who now occaſioned as ma- 
ny uneaſy ſenſations as ever they had 
agreeable ones. 

Saluted in the morning of life as 


were the joy of their parents ; but the 
reflection of their being expoſed to the 
ſtorms of life, without a guide, com- 
panions of infamy and want, now 
diſtracted him: For what could he do 

for them, who perhaps, rotting in a 
gaol, ſubſiſts himſelf on the common 
baſket: ſubſiſts on that charity, juſt 
ſufficient to make misfortune live. 
Fancy heightened all his proſpects 
into horror: the baſeneſs of his friend, 
the reproach of his acquaintance, the 
ſuddenneſs of the change, aggravated 
his other Gircumfrances into terrible 
ones indeed: he thought it was death 
to live, and therefore reſolved to 
ſtruggle no more : his thoughts were 
now taken up about the inſtruinent 
that he ſhould uſe, whether the rope 
or piſtol ; and, as. one undetermined, 
he prepared both, and went up to his 
room, where, after he had fixed the 
rope to his mind, he wrote a letter to 
his wife, which he left on the table 


one laſt view of his chiliren, who 
were playing in the court, when acci- 
dentally one of them fell and cut him- 
ſelf; the unhappy Camillus immedi- 
ately felt the bowels of the father ; 
and, forgetting every thing but that it 
was his child, ran down immediately to 
his relief; the confuſed noiſe he made 
in running down, together with the 
child crying, frightened the good wo- 
man, who run directly up to her own. 
room, where ſhe expected to find her 
huſband, as he had told her he ſhould. 
go up and lie down upon the bed, 
where, who can deſcribe the anguiſh 
of her mind, when ſhe found not her 
huſband, but the rope, the piſtol, and 
the letter! who can deſcribe the 
pangs the felt when the read ſhe was to 
become a widow ; a helpleſs widow to 
four fatherleſs children! the power- 
ful workings of amazement and horror 


3K 2 had 
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had perhaps fixed there her a (225114 -nt 


July, 


ol grief, had ſhe not been awak ned by add, that he now trefolved, by induſ. By ( 
the coming in of her huſband, who try and application, as a merchant, ley - 
came up to execute what he had in- to diſcharge his bond, and maintain paſl; 
tended! I ſhall not fay nuch of the his family. The event anſwered hi A 
ip<ctacle each was to the other; if moſt ſanguine expectations; his father. Dile 
the one bluſhed at the diſcovery of in-law ſupported him with all his cre- Cour 
the purpoſe, the other wept at the dit and fortune; and having no for- 64. 
knowledge of it: her anguiſh of mind, tune of his own to indulge the gaieties trad 
under the apprehenſion of loſing him, of life with, as uſual, he bent his tion 
ſtaggered his reſolution. Alternately mind entirely to trade; and in a few ons 


he bluſhed and ꝑlowed: but when ſhe years, with une xampled induſtry, and 7 


declared, that though they had loſt untainted honour, he found himſelf Hum 
all, ſhe ſhould till be happy if he in a capacity of diſcharging his obliga- Age 
lived, and that ſhe would not ſurvive tion to his father, and of giving a Dr 
him ;—ſhe could not be a father and handſome fortune to his children; pub] 
a mother too; oh! ſhe could not bear for he uſed often to ſay, his misfor- bran 
the thoughts of the children's loſing tunes had taught him to be contented tural 
their only guide and guardian, their with that which would place his chil- has 
father: the tears ran from his eyes; dren above the temptation of doing ible 
the tenderneſs of the huſband, the at- wrong from want, and prevent their hone 
fection of the friend, the bowels of the being ruined by too much. I need only celel 
father, ſtood confeſſed in ſilent elo- add, that he often uſed latterly to ſlay, aſſig 
quence and ſpeaking grief. His in- he had felt ſo much true pleaſure ſince of e 
tention now appeared to him as the his misfortunes, that he ſhould cer- the | 
higheſt act of cruelty and ingratitude; tainly have been ruined, if he had not enin, 
as a cowardly intent of withdrawing been betrayed. His life, indeed, evet next 
himſelf from the ſharing of theſe miſ- afterwards, was the life of the righte- will! 
foitunes which he had involved his ous, and his latter end was like their's. hum 
family in; and as a baſe refuſal of When he died, he left this laconic cong 
that aid to make them more tolerable, advice to all his children; HOPE. by tl 
Which perhaps he might one day be e 3 
| TT, | | | | IST 

| . | . No a. | Ge TOR 
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THE Hiftory of the Life of Reginald 
Part I. | 


Pole. By Thomas Phillips. 


An Eſſay on the Methods of ſuppreſſing 
Ha mot rhages from divided Arteries. 


By Thomas Kirkland, Surgeon. $00. 


15. Dodſley. The ſubject of this eſ- 
ſay is conſidered with greater peiſpi- 
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1 47. 105. 6d. ſerved. Payne. — The 

N boldeft arraignment of our reformati- cuity, and more accuracy, than has 

on, that, perhaps, ever came from an been commonly beſtowed upon it. 

3 Fnoliſh pen; but couched in ſuch Miſcellaneous Pieces in Literature, J 

3 | flowing periods, that, to uſe a vulgar Hifioy, and Philoſophy. © By M. 5 e! 

; phrate, her throat is cut with a feather. D'Alembert. 12mo. 3s. 64 Hender- * 

j The author ſeems well acquainted ſon —We recommend the perufal of 5 

4 with the Roman catholic fide of the theſe pieces to our readers, who, _ 
. diſpute, during the times he treats of. making abatement for the Frenchman ROS 
bw His ſtyle is plcaſing, and his manner and the academician, will here find Wi Ng 

ot writing plauſible, though partial many obſervations worthy of the critic Jegle 


and ſuperficial and philoſopher. 
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The Ruins of Nettley Abbey. A Poem. 
By George Keate, Eſq; 4to. 64 Dodſ- 
ley —Senſible, moral, and, in ſome 
paſſages, affecting. N 

An Ffſay on the common Weſt-India 
Diſeaſes ; and the Remedies which that 
Country itſelf produces, fc. 8vo. 1s. 
64, Becket—A rational and practical 


tract, extremely well worth the atten- 
tion of thoſe who have any connecti- 


ons with the Weſt-Indies. 
The Virtues of Sage, in lengthening 
Human Life. With Rules to attain old 


Age in Health and Chearfulneſs. By 


Dr Hill. 8we. 1s. Baldwin.—The 


public is no 2 to the various 


branches of philoſophy, moral, na- 
tural, and divine, which this author 
has figured in. We are fully ſen- 
ſible of the real benefits of bardana, 
honey, and ſage; all which have been 
celebrated by the doctor, and he has 


aſſigned to them their reſpective ſtages 


of efficacy; but he has diſtinguiſhed 


the latter with the property of length- 
We hope that the 


ening human life. 
next pamphlet the doctor ſhall publiſh 


will be on a medicine for perpetuating. 


human life. In the mean time, we 
congratulate the author for having, 
by this diſcovery, acquired an epithet, 


which with all his various knowledge 


his friends have long wiſhed to ſee him 
pollefſed of, that of the 8a q Do c- 


TOR. 
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The Pmyer of Innocence. 
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The Riſe and ſurpriſing Adventures 
of Donald M'Gregor. A Novel 2 Vols. 
12m. 45. Williams.--As groſs a viola- 
tion of the laws of decency, virtue, 
learning and wit, as the moſt profli- 
gate age ever produced. 
Original Poems, on ſeveral occaſions. 
By Miſs Whately. Sv. 5s. ſewed, 
Dodfley. — This young lady's poeins 
turn chiefly on ſuch ſubjeRs as the 
tenderneſs of friendſhip, and the native 
freedom of fancy might ſuggeſt ; and 
ſhe has ſacrificed, in many pretty ru- 
ral pieces, to the graces of ſimple 
and beautiful nature. | 
A new Syſtem of Philoſophy, founded 
on the univerſal Operations of Nature. 
By James Uſher. 8v0. 2s. Davies. 
—A weak and inſufficient attempt, to 
decry and ſet aſide the mechanical 
philoſophy ; not by ſubſtituting a new 
ſyſtem, but by a revival of the anci- 
ent exploded notions of ſpecific forms, 
and efficient elements. 1 
3h DUB LIN. N 
Mr. O'Hallaran hath publiſhed pro- 
poſals for printing by ſubſcription, 
A Treatiſe on the different Diſor- 
ders that require Amputation; in 
which will be deſcribed a new method 
of performing this Operation.” The 
price to ſubſcribers is fix Britiſh ſhil- 
lings. Subſcriptions are taken in by 
the Editor of this Magazine. 


V ; prove, 

We live the happy life of love; 

But when familiar charms no more 
Inſpire the bliſs they gave before, 
Each, leſs delighting, leſs is lov'd ; 


Firlt this, then that is diſapprov'd ; | 


Complacence flies, neglect ſucceeds, 
Neglect diſdain and hatred breeds. 


Poetry. 
The Poaber of Innocence. A true Story 7 


HEN firſt the nuptial ſtate we 


»Twas thus a pair, who long time 
prov'd 3 


The joys to love and be below d, 


At length fell out for trifling things, 
From trifling, anger moſtly ſprings. 


The with to pleaſe forſook each breaſt, 
| Love's throne by baſeleſsrage poſleſs'd; 


Reſolv'd to part, they'd meet no more: 
Enough—the chariot's at the door. 
The manſion was my lady's own ; 

Sit John reſoly'd to live in town; 


Writings 
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Writings were drawn, each cauſe 
agreed, | | 
Both vow'd, they'd ne'er recall the deed. 
The chariot waits, why this delay? 
The ſequel ſhall the cauſe diſplay. _ 
One lovely girl the lady bore, [more ; 
Dear pledge of joys, ſhe taſtes no 
The father's, mother's darling ſhe, 
Now liſp'd, and prattled on each knee. 
Sir John, when riſing to depart, 
Turn'd to the darling of his heart, 
And cry'd, with ardour in his eye, 
« Come, Betiy, bid mamma good- by.“ 
The lady, trembling, anſwer'd no 
Go, kiſs papa, my Betſy, go. 
* The child thall live with me, —ſlie 
„„ 6 oe. :-.: reply d. 
The child ſhall chuſe,” fir John 
Poor Betly look'd at each by turns, 
And each the ſtarting tear diſcerns. 
My lady aſks, with doubt and fear, 
Will you not live with me, my dear?“ 
Yes, half reſoly'd, reply'd the child, 
And, half ſuppreſs'd her tears, ſhe ſmil'd, 


Come, Betſy (cry'd fir John) you'll 


go, 2 . 
And live with dear papa, I know. 
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Yes, Betſy cry'd—the lady then 
Addreſs'd the wond'ring child apain, 
Tha time to live with both is o'er, 
* This day we part to meet no more: 


* Chuſe then,'—here grief o'erflow's 
her breaſt, 


And tears burſt out too long ſuppreſs d. 


The child, who tears and chiding Join'd, 


Suppos'd papa, diſpleas d, unkind , 


And try'd, with all her little ſkill, 
Jo footh his oft relenting will. 
Do, cry'd the liſper, papa! do 
Love dear mamma! — mamma lore: 
you! | 
Subdu'd, the ſource of manly pride, 
No more his looks his heart belyd; 
The tender tranſport forc'd its way; 
They both confeſs'd each other's 
ſway; 
And prompted by the ſocial ſmart, 
Breaſt ruſh'd to breaſt, and heart to 
heart. | 
Each claip'd their Betſy, o'er and ver, 
And Tom drove empty from the door. 
Ye that have paſſions for a tear, 
Give nature vent, and drop it hete. 


PORTUGAL. 
From tbe London Gazette, 


N Holy Thurſcay the 3iſt of 
Mav, between 11and12 0'ciock, 

the Cuſtom-houſe at Liſbon was per- 
ceived to be on fire, and, in a very 
ſhort ſpace of time, the whole build- 
ing which was of wood, together with 
the goods in the warehouſes, was re- 
duced to aſhes. As it was a holiday, 
it was a long time before aſſiſtance 


could be had; and the flames were 


immediately ſo intenſe, that nothing 


could be ſaved except the Cuſtom-houſe 


books, and a very trifling quantity of 
goods, which happened to be near the 
door. The government has allotted 
warehouſes in the Marine Arſenal, 
for the reception and diſpatch of goods. 
In ſearching among the rubbiſi 


Chro 


nicle. 


there have been found a large parcel 


of whalebone, ſeveral hides, ſome 
damaged, others not, ſome few cheſts 
of ſugar, and a great deal of melted 
ſugar, and ſeveral remnants of woollens; 
the whole amounting in value to 
about ſeven or eight thouſand pounds. 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
-. > DATVRDA Y;, June 16; 
The citizens of Cork have placed 

a fine white marble ſtatue of Mr. Pitt, 

as big as life, in a nitch on their Ex- 

change, with the following inſcriptions. 


In honour of Mr. Pitt, late ſecte- 


tary and winiſter of ſtate to their ma- 
jeſties king George II. and Ill. of 
Great Britain, who, in the few years of 
his able and upright adminittration, 
reſtored the honour of the Britiſh arms, 
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and glory of his king and country, this 
ſtatue is erected by the citizens of Corke, 
Anno 1764.” This is on one plate. 
On another is the following: “ Siſte 
Viator ubicunque terrarum oriundus. 


Veia Icon GuLIieLMi PITT cujus 


ſi nomen audies, nihil hic de Fawa 
deſid eres.“ 

The whole town of Fredreckſtat, 
in Norway, was conſumed by an 
accidental fire on the firſt of May. 

WEDNESDAY 20. 

Was executed at Guildhall, before 
Mr. Bennet, ſecondary of Wood-ftreet 
compter, a writ of enquiry of damages, 
wherein Meſſ. Wilſon and Fell, two 
eminent bookſellers in Pater-noſter- 
row, were plaintiffs, and three of his 
majeſty's meſſengers defendants, in an 
action of treſpaſs for entering the plain- 
tiffs houſe, and ſeizing their papers, 
&c. After many learned arguments by 
the counſel on both ſides, the jury, to 
compoſe which one perſon was fum- 
moned out of each ward of this city, 


| withdrew, and in about twenty minutes 
| returned, and brought in the damages 


| at Gool. 


Tuespar July 3. 
About 6 o'clock in the morning, a 


| fire broke out in the Laboratory in the 
| lower caſtle yard, which communica- 
ting itſelf to ſome barrels of powder, the 
| whole building was blown up a little 
| before ſeven. 
| great, that moſt of the neighbouring 
| windows were broke, ſeveral of the 
| frames forced. in, and the adjacent 
| houſes rocked in ſuch a manner, that 
many of the inhabitants fled, almoſt 
| naked, into the ſtreets, where men, 
women, children and cattle, mingling 
in a croud, and flying they knew not 
| whither, formed a ſcene of tertor and 
diſtreſs, which, for ſo much, can only 
be equalled by the earthquake at Lit- 
bon. Happily no lives were loſt. 


The exploſion was ſo 


DATURDAY. 7. | 
Letters from Naples bring a very 


_ melancholy account of the ſickneis 
hich followed the late famine; up- 


wards of 200,000 people having died 


$ Ec, and in the neighbourhood, in 


Chronicle. 
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four months; and in the burying-pla- 
ces in that city alone, 160,000 have 
been interred. 
MoNnDAY 9. _ 

The foundation ſtone of the Queen's- 
bridge, leading from Dirty-lane to 

ueen-ſtreet, was laid by his excel- 
lency John Ponſonby, eſq; the right 
hon. the lord mayor, ſheriffs, Tc. 

Tus DAV 10. 

At a commencement held at the 
univerſity of Dublin, degrees were 
conferred on the following gentlemen, 
viz. Doctors in Muſic, the right hon. 
the earl of Mornington, and the right 
hon. Charles Gardiner. Doctor in 
Divinity, John Killing. Bachelor in 
Divinity, John Forſayth. Honorary 
Doctors of Laws, John Hely Hutchin- 
ſon, and John Damer. Bachelors of 
Laws, Edmund French and Benjamin 
Hobart. Doctor of Phyſic, William 
Uther. Bachelor of Phyſic, John 
Heenan. Maſters of Arts, Patrick 
Hare, Anthony Sterling, Edward Day, 
Henry Uſher, Richard Dobbs, Henry 
Palmer, Alexander Duke, Richard 
Brough, John Brocas, Alexander Sta- 
ples, William Lodge, and Samuel Mon- 
el,” | 

FRIDAY 20. 
A cauſe came on to be tried by a ſpe- 
cial jury at Weſtminſter- hall, before 
the right hon. lord chief juſtice Pratt, 
wherein the rev. Mr. Entic was plain- 
tiff, and Mr. Carrington, and three o- 
ther meſſengers, were defendants, for 
ſeizing Mr. Entick's papers, as one of 
the ſuppoſed authors of certain num- 


bers of the monitor ; when after many 
learned arguments by the counſel on 


both ſides, which laſted near four 


hours, a verdict was found for the 


plaintiff, in 300 l. damages. 
SATURDAY 21 


The ſubje& of the prize propoſed 


by the academy of ſciences at Paris 


for 1765, is, What were the exte- 


rior maiks, ornament, and apparel, of 


royalty among the Egyptians?” And 
« What was the ſtate of the Egyptian 
army, the rank, the cloathing, the 
arms, and the exerciſe ?” 
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BIRTHS. 
UTCHESS of Grafton, a 
ſon. 


ER [IstLand.] 
Wife of John Bury, eſq; a ſon.—of 
Thomas Vincent, eſq; a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 
Rt. hon. lord Warkworth, to lady 


Anne Stuart, dau. to the E. of Bute. 
Lord Groſvenor, to the dau. of 


Henry Vernon, eſq; | 

| IRELAND.) 

Erberry Hendley, eſq; to the dau. 
of Thom. Whelan, eſq; — Henry Pal- 
mer, eſq; to the only dau. of capt. Geo. 
Stevenſon. Richard Baldwin, jun. eſq; 
to miſs Evans, neice to the late ſir 
John Freke, bart.— Thomas Flanagan 
and Charles M Carthy, eſqrs. to the 
two daughters of Mr. Pat. Rivers. — 

Sir John O Flaherty, to Mary, dau. 
of the rev. Thomas Royſe. — Rev. 


Wm. Walker, to miſs Suſanna Mur- 


ray. Wm. Howley, eſq; to Catherine, 
dau. of Edm. Power, efq; — Rev. 


Francis Morrice, to Mary, dau. of 


Wm. Spaight, eſq; 
DEATHS: - 


Lady Mary Fitzgerald, Kenſington. 


Lady dowager Strangford, Hueſden. 
Rt. hon. Thomas lord Holmes, 
baron of Killmallock, co. of Limerick, 
Bath.—Sir John Philips, bart.—Ralph 
Allen, Eſq; Bath.— Mrs. Harris, many 
years miltreſs of the two blue poſts, op- 
polite St. Anne's church, Soho. She 
weighed upwards of 40 ſtone, horte- 
man's weight, and was reckoned the 
largeſt woman, not only in England, 


but in all Europe. — Rt. hon. William 


| [Pulteney] Earl of Bath. Mr. Henry 
Walton, an eminent farmer and cyder- 
maker, in Devonſhire. 
legacies which he bequeathed, having 
no relations, is the following remarkable 
one: I give and bequeath unto John 
Wilkes, eld; late member for Ayleſ- 


bury in Bucks, the fum of five thou- 
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ſand pounds as an acknowledgment to 
him, who bravely defended the cop. 
ſtitutional liberties of his country, ang 
checked the dangerous progreſs of ar. 
bitrary power.” —Earl of Finlater.— 
Sir Andrew Mitchell, bart. — Lord 
Campbell, ſon to the marquis of Lom 
Rt. hon. lady Irvine. 
[IRELAND.] 

Rev. John Blachford, vicar of Luſk 
—Mr. Jacob Poole, brewer, Dublin 
Rev. Mr. Vincent, rect. Donoot- 
more, dio. Armagh.— Rev. John Fe. 
therſton, dean of Leighlin.— Daniel 
Sampſon, eſq; Clonbryan. — Wiſe of 
John Putland, eſq; Bath.—Col. Joſhua 
Paul, Dublin. — At Morriſtown, near 
Naas, Mrs. Lattin, aged go. She 
was mother, grandmother, and great 
grandmother to 87 children, all now 
living.—Rey. Anthony Donlevy, Ro- 
man clergyman, Ballyſhannon. — 
Michael Fitz Michael Scanlan, eſq 


Limerick. 


PROMOT-IONS, 
5 
Biſhop of London, a privy counſellor. 
— Charles Fearn, eſq; deputy ſecretary 


to the admiralty.— Thomas Harris and 


James Adams, eſqrs. ſheriffs df Lon- 
don.— Earl of Halifax, gov. of the 


Charter-houſe —W m. Hamilton, eſq; 


envoy ext. to the Court of Naples 
(fir J. Grey) —*Humphry Sewhouſe, 


eſq; dep. lieut. co. Weſtmoreland. — 


Hans Stanley, eſq; gov. of the Iſle of 
Wight, —Earl of Powis, lord lieut. co. 
Salop (E. of Bath, de.) Evelin, eſa 
gent. uſher to his majeſty (P. Hubett) 
Dr. Marriot, advocate general (Har, 


pr.) 


[IN ELANPD.] 
From the Dublin Gazette. 
Earl of Cavan, lord V. Ranelagb, 
and the lord biſhop of Meath, cor 


miſſioners for keeping the great ſeal, 


during the abſence 


of the lord cnn 
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For AUGUST, 1764. 


WW Authentick Deſcription of the Town 
= :nd County of Wexford. Illuſtrated 
= with an accurate Map, from the 
BS /e/! and beſi Surveys. 


„ Editor of ibe Dublin Magazine. 
b, Sir, 


ob U requeſt from me a deſcrip- 
= tion of Wexford, and all its 


for ſo great an undertaking. Oh! 
as I endowed with the copious ideas 
d diction of the immortal Mantuan 
pherd! how would I now in rap- 
es give my thoughts on ſo delight- 
„ ſo pleaſing, ſo lively a ſubject ? 
t be fo kind as to take the will for 
deed; and receive a plain and 
zuine account of this little earthly 


r 


2 1 
2 


ſplendid dreſs t' attract your eyes, 
pe ſimple truths, without diſguiſe. 


exford, the principal town of the 
ty, is a fine ſea-port, with a ſafe 


hen ; veſſels drawing thirteen feet 


cuſtom-houſe quay undamaged. 
burgeſſcs ; and returns four mem- 
to parliament, two for the town, 
two for the countv. It was for- 
| Aupr/t, 1764. | 


South-gate, Eaſt-gate, 


bauties, little conſidering my inabili- 


diſe, unvarniſhed and undecorated: 


pour for ſhipping of almoſt any 
Ir may ride u P to the very edge of 


governed by a mayor, recorder, 


Original. 


merly (before Cromwell's time) well 
encloſed; part of the walls are yet 
ſtanding, with four gates, one at each 
quarter of the town, viz. Weſt-gate, 
&c. The 
Main- ſtreet, from the Weſt-gate or 
Selſquar to the South or Barrack-gate, 


is computed an Engliſh mile in length, 


but it meaſures about three quarters. 
Outſide of the Weſt-gate is a fine ſpa, 
reckoned, by ſkilful phyſicians, an in- 
fallible cure for many diſorders, par- 
ticularly barrenneſs in women, the ſcur- 


vy, gout, and a decay; it creates an 


appetite, and certainly diſpells melan- 
choly, &c. Beyond the ſouth gate, a- 
bout five yards, ſtands the barrack ; it 


is a large, low building, and forms a 


little ſquare; I have heat can con- 
tain four companies compleatly. From 
this barrack runs a very broad ſtreet, 
upwards of a mile in length, named 
the Fierth, commonly ſtiled Faith. 
The cabbins which compoſe this ſub- 
urb or outlet, are very ſnug and com- 
modious; and the dwellers are a ſet 
of the moſt induſtrious people on the 
earth. Their employments are moſtly 
weaving nets, or ſpinning hemp. 
This Fierth or Faith is part of the 
barony of Fort, which reaches many 
miles into the country, a ſkirt of the 
world famous for curioſities. The 
inhabitants are old Saxons, and ſpeak. 


3 L a lingua 


5 
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a lingua or jargon peculiar to them- 
ſelves; it is a kind of Saxon, but cor- 
rupted both by the Iriſh and Engliſh, 
as it is a mixture of all; they dreſs as 
the Iriſh did formerly, and in their 
own way are very religious and de- 
yout ; but the repetition or Tecital of 
their cuſtoms, manners, &c. woul 
fill up all your Magazine. | 
One of the curioſities of this barony 


is a place called Caron's-Oard, ten miles 


from Wexford, to the ſouth, containing 
ſixty acres of ground, eight of which are 
ſtoney and unprofitable; it has theſe 
thirty years paid eighteen ſhillings an 
acre. Six large families ſubſiſt on it 
genteelly, who keep thirty-ſix horſes, 
eighteen cows, one hundred and four 


ſheep, with the ſame number of pigs 


and geeſe; they ſend every year to 
market two hundred and ſixty barrels 
of barley, with eighty barrels of 
beats; and, to my certain knowledge, 
one of them has given an hundred 
pounds portion or dowery with his 
daughter, though bleſſed (for fure I 
may call it a felicity) with thir- 


teen children, to each of whom he 


propoſes giving as -much. We may 
diſcern, by this little narrative, what 
a watchiul eye providence has over 
ſome of the creation. | 


No fide-boards there with gilded plate 
are dreſs d, [preſs'd ; 


No ſweating ſlaves, with maſſive diſhes 


Expenſive riot is not underftood, 
But earthen platters hold their whole- 
ſome food. „ eee, 
Heav'n, unwearied, on them bleſſings 
And pitying Jove foretells each dan- 
g9xrous hour: [heav'n of bliſs? 
Who wou'd not envy them their 
And, &c. &c. &c. 


1 Congreve. 
It is further handed down to us by 


the tradition of the vulgar, that on 
ſaid ſixty acres or Caron's-Oard is 
interred the famous giant Philin Na- 
thahana ; his grave is ſtill to be ſeen 


there; it meaſures twenty three feet 


in length, and I ſaw a rib, which they 
aſſert was his, of (though curved and 


broken) fix feet long. This land is 
part of the eſtate of Philip Paliſer, 
eſq; who had the honour to receive a 
ſilver cup, with the grateful acknoy- 
ledgment of the merchants of Belfaſt, 
for his humanity and care in ſaving 


That ſhip the Pruſſia, ſtranded in the 


barony of fort, Jan. 1762. 

Another curioſity is a ſubterra- 
neous cavern, the extent of which 
could never be fathomed ; there have 
been many out-of-the-way bits of 


antiquity found in this lower region 


of darkneſs from time to time. But 
to return to the town of Wexford. 
In the midſt or heart of the main ſtreet 
is the bull-ring, where the court-houſe, 
with an excellent clock, &c. ſtands; it 
is really as pretty a country one as ever 
I ſaw, except that at Ennis in the coun- 
ty of Clare; it is ſixty four meaſured 
miles from the court-houſe of Wex- 
ford to Dublin. About fifty yards 
from the court-houſe, ſouthwards, is 


the new church, which (when finiſhed). 


in miniature will come nigh in beauti- 
ful ſtructure, workmanſhip, materials, 


&c. to any in Dublin. Between the 
church and barracks, a little above | 


the Jews Bridge, lies the gaol; it is 
but . ordinary, yet built exceeding 
ſtrong, with a court-yard, &c. In 
John-ftreet, North-weſt of the town, 
is the chapel ; it is one of the pretti- 


eſt I have ever ſeen, with a tryary, 


gardens, &c. belonging. to it ; the 
chapel yard is eſteemed the beſt walk 
about the town. We have a prodtgt- 


ous number of other ſtreets, lanes, and 
quays, as the Fleſh-market, Corn- 


market, Back-ſtreet, Shambles, Kei- 


zars-lane, Ferry-boat-quay, Medows's- 


quay, Bennett's-quay, the Common- 


quay, Gibſon's-lane, theCuſtom-boule- 


quay, which is the chief or principal 
of all the other quays, half of which 


[ have not mentioned. The Cuſtom- 


| houſe-quay is ſmall, but vaſtly pretty, 


with ſeats all round, a good warm watch- 
houſe, and an excellent Cuſtom-hbouſe, 
with convenient ftores, '&c. There 
are two ferries, Ferry-bank, and Fer- 


ry-carrick; the firſt mentioned zul 
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muſt croſs to go towards Dublin, the 
latter ſteers you towards Enniſcorthy. 
When you are over Ferry-bank, you 
have the fineſt proſpect, I am certain, 
in nature ; Wexford ſeems from it the 
moſt delightful ſpot in the world ; 
you have a view of all the buildings, 
one ſhelving over the other, encom- 
paſſed with verdant hills, beautiful 
trees, a numbet of wind-nulls, terrets, 
waterfalls, and, in ſhort, every thing that 
can ſtrike your eye and imagination, 
and render it charming to behold, 

As I am going on minutely, I 
ſhould not omit mentioning the num- 
ber of houſes in the town and ſuburbs, 
which I procured from a collector of 
the hearth-money, who told me, 
there were exactly, to a houſe, 1300 ; 
and in the confines of the walls, 650 
good ſlated houſes. 7 

This county is the cheapeſt place 
for eatables I have ever known or 
heard of, and affords the greateſt va- 
riety of them, as I am aſſured the 


world cannot produce ſuch fiſh, wild- 


fowl, or malt-liquors ; for ale and oyſ- 
ters, Wexford is noted to have the beſt 
on earth; the chief exports are corn, 
which annually exceeds upwards of 


2,000,000 barrels, herrings, beer, beef, 


hides, tallow, butter, &c. and they 
trade to all parts of the globe, but, 
in particular, to Liverpool, Barbadoes, 
Dublin, Norway, and Bourdeaux. 

The inhabitants are polite and hoſ- 
pitable to ſtrangers; and honeſty is 
_ entailed on them from generation to 
generation: they delight in doing 
good, and being of ſervice to all wha 
have the happineſs of ſojourning with 
them. The females are tamed 
for beauty, and have all a ſprightly 
turn for wit and raillery: and indeed 
(it I may be allowed the compariſon) 


Wextord is as celebrated for its fine 


women, as its beer and oyſters. What 
would half the ſprightly bloods of this 
age do for toaſts to crown their roſey 
bumpers with, now that we have loſt 
the Gunnings, the Smyths, &c. with- 
out a Radtord, or a Stephens? 


The other borough towns in this 
county are as follow : 
New Roſs, a beautiful ſea-port 
of extenſive trade, one of the ſweeteſt 
ſituated places in Ireland, decorated 
to the greateſt degree with mountains, 
wood, and wate1 ; it is vaſtly im- 
proved, within theſe ten years, through 
the means of Mr. Tottenham, ſurvey- 
or general of the province of Leinſter, 
who cauſed a ſpacious ſeſſion-houſe, 
market-houſe, a fine vaulted aſſembly- 
room, and a charter-{chool, after the 
moſt rural pretty taſte, &c. to be 
built: it is governed by a ſovereign, 
returns two members to parliament, 


nineteen meaſured miles from Wexford. 


Enniſcorthy, a very pretty town, 
quite romantick, well watered, has 
a conſiderable foundery buſineſs car- 
ried on in it by Meſſrs. Pounden and 


Onge; governed by a portrieve, re- 
turns two members to parliament, 


eleven ſmall miles from Wexford. 
Gorey, a town lying between Dub- 
lin and Wexford, governed by a 


ſovereign, returns two members to 
parliament, 


twenty three miles from 
Wexford. og Ep ps 
Taghmon, a poor looking town, 
but ſurrounded with gentlemen of fine 
fortunes, returns two members, is go- 
verned by a portrieve, ſeven miles from 
Wexford on the road to New-Rofs. - 
Feathard and Bannah, each return- 
ing two members, and governed by 
portrieves. ; . ek 
Clonmines, a village almoſt full 
of old caſtles, terrets, ahas, &c. it 
has a very valuable mine, returns two 
members, governed by a portrieve. 
Theſe are the principal towns in the 


county; and, indeed, the only ones 
worth troubling or taking up your at- 


tention. ; 


Thus have I given you an authentic 


deſcription, and real picture (without 
the leaſt variation from truth) of a 
county as well worth your notice as 
any in our king's dominions ; and I 


beg (as I am convinced of your abili- 


ties) that wherever you find a defici- 
| 3L 2 ency 
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ency in any point, you will correct are brandy, rums, ſugars, wines, dye- 
and amend it, by which you'll much ſtuffs, porter, fruit of all foreign kinds, 
oblige one, who is, in all forms and ſalt, timber, hops, &c. | 

modes of ſpeech, 


Your moſt obedient ſervant, be Eſſay on the Conwenienct, 


and conſtant reader, 


. Amyas GRIFFITH. 


N. B. The imports of Wexford, 


Strength and Beauty, which ſhould 
be connected in all private and pub- 
„lic Buildings, by Mr. Morriſon, 


in our next. 


Hiſtow. 


The Hiſtory of Europe, for the Year 
1763, concluded. From the Annual 
Regitter. 

CHAP; VII. 

Domeſtic affairs. Scheme of the ſupplies. 
Oppoſition to them. Arguments a- 
gainſſ the lotteries, exciſe, Fc. City 

of London addreſs. Proteſt of the 
Lords. Arguments in favour of the 

exciſe. Various proceedings. Lord 
B. reſigns. Right hon. G. G. ſuc- 


ceede. Situation of the minority. 


IN cloſing our laſt year's account 
I of the internal ſtate of Great B1i- 
tain, we obſerved that the political 
diſſentions, which firſt aroſe on the 
reſignation of Mr. Pitt, and which be- 
came more violent on that of the duke 
of N. ſhewed, at that time, no kind 
of healing ſymptom. During the 
continuance of the ſeſſion, the party 
in oppoſition endeavourcd, by every 
poſſible means, to harraſs, ſince it was 
evident that, for the preſent at leaſt, 
they could not eaſily ſubvert, the ad- 
miniſtration. The oppoſition, which 
was made in both houſes to any appro- 
bation of the peace, had been much 
more warm than effective, though it 
was a topic upon which, of all others, 
it was expected that they would chuſe 
to diſplay their utmoſt ſtrength. They, 
however, appeared ext:emely weak 
upon it, and, many perſons did then 
imagine, that no ſerious deſign was 
entertained by any body of people, of 
branding with citgrace a ſyſtem, upon 
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which it was abſolutely neceſſary that 
the nation ſhould repoſe itſelf for a 
long time, to which, therefore, it 
was proper the people ſhould reconcile 


their minds, and which had a general 


merit, ſufficient to diſpoſe them to ac- 
quieſce in the conditions of it. 'The 
ſpirit of the party was not, whatever 
their intentions might have been, ex- 
hauſted in this attempt. They lay in 
wait to fall upon the adminiftration 
in the moſt critical time, and to wound 
them in the moſt eſſential part, the 
ſupplies. Several circumſtances fa- 
voured their deſign. The buſineſs of 


impoſitions, is, in itſelf, unpopular ; 
- minds diſcontented and fertile can 


very readily and very plauſibly fore- 
bode almoſt any ill conſequence from 
an untried tax; and there is ſcarce a 
public burthen, which may not, with 


ſome appearance, be traced, in ſpecu- | 


lation, to the ruin of ſome branch of 
manufacture or commerce. Beſides, 
though taxes were full as neceſſary at 
the concluſion, as during the continu- 
ance of the war, that neceſſity was not, 


to every perſon, ſo glaringly evident; 


nor were they, by any means, ſo pa- 
latable, as when victory and plunder 


ſeemed to pay, in glory and profit, 


for every article of national expence. 
'The advantages of the peace, though 
far more certain and ſolid, were leſs 
ſudden and leſs brilliant. | 
In theſe diſpoſitions the people were 
ready to fall into very ill humours, 


upon any plan of ſupply which could 


be ſuggeſted. The adminiſtration was 
e 
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very ſenſible of this ; and, therefore, 
determined to lay as few new taxes as 


the public ſervice could poſſibly admit. 


They were, perhaps, the more incli- 
ned to this reſerve in opening new re- 
ſources, in order to ſhow that the nati- 
on was not very abundant in them; 
and thereby to give an additional proof 
of the neceſſity of the peace, and of 
the merit of thoſe, who had made fo 


| good an one in ſuch exhauſted circum- 


ſtances. Perhaps, too, in purſuing 
this method there was a deſign of 
throwing a tacit reflexion upon the 
expenſive manner in which the war 


had been carried on. After ſuch a 


war, and oppreſſed by ſo heavy a debt, 
a miniſtry could not wiſh to ground 
its reputation upon a more ſolid baſis 
than that of a real national economy. 

In purſuance of this plan the ſup- 
plies were to be raiſed : firſt, by ta- 
king 2, ooo, oool. out of the ſinking 


fund; ſecondly, by ſtriking 1,800,000]. 


in exchequer bills; thirdly, by bor- 
rowing 2,800,000. on annuities; and 
laſtly, by two lotteries, for 350,000l. 
each. To pay the intereſt on theſe 
loans, amounting in the whole, to 
7, oo, oool. an additional duty of eight 
pounds a tun was laid upon all wines 
of the growth of France, and four 
pounds a tun upon all other wines. 
50 far as this duty went, the ſcheme 
was perfectly unexceptionable; but 
another duty was added, concerning 
which very ber men might have had 
their doubts, and which gave to all 


the diſcontented the faireſt opportuni- 


ty, which could be furniſhed, of rai- 
ſing a popular clamour, and inflamin 


| the whole nation. A duty of four 
 fhillings a hogſhead was laid upon cy- 


der, to be paid by the maker, to be 


collected by the officers, and to be 


ſubjected (with ſome qualifications) 
to all the laws of exciſe. 5 


Thoſe who led the oppoſition dif- 


fered in opinion with the treaſury up- 


on every particular in this plan. And, 


firſt, they quarrelled with that dread- 
ful new taxation, upon which almoſt 


the whole ſcheme of ſupply was 
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founded. They held, for obvious 


reaſons, and in direct contradiction to 
the advocates of the miniſtry, that the 


nation was far from exhauſted ; that 
there were reſources for carrying on 
the war at leaſt two years 1 * and 
much more toward clearing off incum- 
brances on the peace; that, as indi- 
viduals abound in wealth, and as the 
public is loaded with ſo immenſe a 


debt, it was in ſuch circumſtances the 


dictate of the wiſeſt and moſt enlarged 
policy to add as much as poſſible, by 
bold and liberal grants, to the income 
of the nation; the fund of payment 
will then be enlarged, and economy 
will have ſomething upon which ta 
operate. In any other method, fruga- 
lity was mean and ſordid in the prac- 


tice, and would certainly prove tri- 


fling in the effect: that it might ſtarve 
many uſeſul parts of public ſervice, 
but muſt ever be found a frivolous and 
fallacious reſource towards the diſ- 


charge of the public debt. To the 


lottery loan they objected the enor- 
mous profit which was allowed to the 


- ſubſcribers, exceeding that of former 
occaſions, without any alteration in 


the ſtate of public credit; two lotte- 


˖ 
gaming, which cannot be too much 
diſcountenanced in every ſtate governed 


by wiſdom, and a ſober regard to the 


morals of the people. As to the mo- 
ney that was to be taken from the 
linking fund, they looked upon it as a 


kind of facrilege. They thought that 
ſcarce any neceſſity could, in our ſitu- 


ation, be pleaded in favour of a per- 


verſion of this fund from its original 
purpoſes to the current ſervice ; that 
the appearance of tendernets for the 


people in this ſcheme was altogether 
deceitiul, when they were exonerated 
for a time, only to be burthened more 


heavily hereafter, and that their pre- 


ſent eaſe muſt infallibly cauſe their 
future weakneſs. 


But it was on the topic of the cyder 


exciſe, 


ries, for the firſt time, eſtabliſhed in 
one year, without any urgent neceſſi- 
ty; and the incitement, which muſt, 
3 ariſe to the pernicious ſpirit * 
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exciſe, (the only fund abfolutely new 
which was choſen) on which the cla- 
mour was moſt violent, eſpecially 
without doors. Nobody can forget 
the clamour, which a ſcheme of a 
more extended exciſe raiſed in the 
year 1733. One of the ableſt mini- 
ſters for internal policy, that Eng- 
land ever had, was on the point of 
ſinking under it. Though time has 
made many particular converts, and 
thole too of no mean rank, to this 
plan, or at leaſt to the principles of it, 
the general odium has not yet worked 
off, and it remained one of the moſt 
inflammatory topics, which could be 
held out to the public. 

The oppoſition contended, that this 
tax was, with regard to its object, par- 
tial and oppreſlive ; with regard to the 
means of collcQing it, dangerous and 
unconſtitutional : that it lays the whole 
burthen of expences incurred in the 
general defence of the kingdom, and 
in the protection of the national com- 
merce, on a few particular counties, 
which in every other article of the 


public charge contribute at leaſt their. 
full ſhare; they ſtated the diſpropor- 
tion of this tax to the natural original 


value of the commodity ; that it was 
oppretlive to both farmers and land- 
holders; and to thoſe in a diminution of 


their rents, operating wore ſeverely. 


than the land tax, to theſe, becauſe, 
if they compounded, it is, in effect, 
an heavy capitation; if they do not, 
it is a ſubjection to new, and unknown, 
and perplexed laws, and to tribunals 
of commiſſioners appointed by the 
crown, and removeable at pleafure, 
and therefore arbitrary in their nature, 
and inconſiſtent with the principles of 
liverty, which have hitherto diſtin- 


guiſned this nation from arbitrary 


Overnnents. 


Upon this laſt head endeavours 


were uſed to raiſe apprehenſions of the 
deepeſt and moſt alarming nature. 
They ſuggeſted that when new orders 
of men, (they meant country farmers) 
by ſituation and profeſſion diſtin 
from traders, are rendered objects of 


Auguſt, 
the exciſe laws, the precedent is for- 
midable not to commerce only, but to 
more important objects; and had a fa- 
tal tendency, which they trembled to 
think on. 

They infinuated further, that the 
ſmallneſs ot the ſum to be raiſed indi- 
cated, that the ſupplying the wants of 
government could not be the only mo- 
tive to ſo extraordinary a meaſure. 

They lamented that things were 
now come to that melancholy paſs, 
that (beſides what might be dreaded 
for the future) the houſes of all or- 
ders of people, of peers, gentlemen, 
freeholders, and farmers, were made 
liable to be entered and ſearched at 
pleaſure ; and this they deemed no- 
thing lels, to uſe the words of one of 
the firſt gracious acts of liberty paſſed 
by our great deliverer, king William, 


repealing the hearth money, than * a 


badge of ſlavery.” | 

This language was held in both 
houſes of parliament; it was held by 
the city of London, and echoed by 
molt of the counties and corporati- 
ons of the kingdom. The city of 


London, which had not been in a very 


good temper ſince the late changes, 
and whoſe ill temper has always a moſt 
prevalent and extenſive influence, ex- 
erted itſelf beyond the efforts of the 
moſt violent periods to prevent this 
ſcheme of exciſe from paſſing into a 
law. They inſtructed their repreſen- 
tatives in the moſt preſſing terms to 


oppole it; they ſucceſſively petitioned 


every branch of the legiſlature againſt 
it; a proceeding, which, though by 
no means illegal or blameable, has no 


precedent that we can recollect. Two 


ſtrong proteſts were entered againſt it 


in the houle of lords, on the commit- 


ment and on the paſling of the bill. 


In ſhort, no political project ſince the 


vear 1733, not excepting even the 
Jew bill, ever threw the nation into lo 
high a ferment. | 1 
On the other hand, the friends of 
the adminiſtration were not deficient in 
theit defence to moſt of theſe articles 
of charge; and, if they were forcibly 
— urged, 
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urged, they were alſo powerfully an- 
ſwered. They aſſerted, that to aim 
at increaſing the national income by 
any further taxes, than the molt ex- 
treme neceſſity demanded, was a wild 
project. That every tax implied ſome 
diſcouragement to trade, becauſe in 
its conſequences it enhanced more or 
leſs in foreign markets the price of our 
manufactures, which muſt always in 
time of peace, depend for their vent 


principally on their cheapneſs; and 
that this muſt be the caſe, let the 


peace be made upon what terms they 
would ; that every tax alſo, in order 
to be effectual, naturally implied ſome 
reſtraint upon liberty; that nothing 
demonſtrated more fully the ſolidity of 
theſe principels, than the oppoſition 
then made to the duty on cyder and 


perry, a moſt moderate and moſt equi- 


tahle impoſition; and that of all men 


it ill became thoſe who ſpoke fo ſtrong- 


ly of continuing and enlarging the 
charges of the nation, to quarrel 


with one of the leaſt diſtreſſing reſour- 
ces which could be found for the pub- 


lic. 


Nothing, they inſiſted, could be 


leſs founded than the charge that this 


tax was unequal, and lay heavy upon 
ſome particular counties; that it did 


not even bring them on a par with 


the charge on thoſe counties, where 


the people drink beer. In theſe coun- 


tics all private, as well as public con- 


ſumption, is charged in the malt tax; 


that this charge on cyder is in itfelf 
not ſo great; and that it has exempti- 
ons in favour of the poor, which are 


not indulged in the malt tax; fo that 


the cyder counties have rather reaſon 
to be thankful for their long immunity, 


than querulous that at laſt they are 
obliged to contribute rather leſs than 


their proportion towards the ſupport 
of the national burthens. 


Their objection of the diſproportion 


of the tax to the original value of the 
commodity was ftill more frivolous. 
There is nothing points out an ob- 
ject for taxation more ſtrongly, than 
its original value being ſo low, that it 


may be ſold cheap, even after the im- 
poſition. This is the caſe of tobacco, 
of malt ſpirits, and even of beer. 
That the exceſlive cheapneſs of cyder 
called for a tax to reſtrain the exceſ- 
ſive uſe of it. And they obſerved, 
that there was a little appearance of 
inconſiſtency in the conduct of thoſe 
gentlemen, who ſhewed ſo tender a 
regard to the morals of the people, and 
to their danger from gaming, even 
when regulated and authorized by go- 
vernment, and yet could afford no 
attention to the vice of drunkenneſs, 
equally pernicious in itſelf, and much 
oy prevalent amongſt the lower peo- 

e. i 
5 But the point chiefly inſiſted upon 
was the mode of levying this tax, by 
making it a branch of the exciſe. 
Thoſe, who ſupported the miniſtry, 
ſaid, that if the gentlemen who op- 
poſed them would point out another 
method equally effectual for collecting 
the duty, and leſs grievous to the ſub- 
ject, they would readily adopt it; but 
that they were entirely ſilent upon this 


head, who were ſo loud upon every | 


Sr * 
If it were once admitted, that cy- 


der for private conſumption was a fit 
object for a tax, there could be no 


doubt, that the exciſe was the only 
ſure way of collecting it. The exciſe 
has clearly the advantage of every 
other mode of collection, in point of 
cheapneſs, expedition, accuracy, and 
a power of preventing frauds, either 
in the officer or the dealer. That 
theſe advantages, notwithſtanding the 
unpopularity of the name, had induced 
the legiſlature to give it originally a 


very extenſive juriſdiction, the bounds 


of which they found the neceſſity of 
enlarging every day; and, if it bea 
badge of ſlavery, it is a badge, which 


has been long worn by no inconfider- 
able part -of the nation ; by all thoſe 


concerned in manufacturing or vend- 
ing malt, beer, ſpirits, tea, tobacco, 
ſalt, ſoap, candles, leather, and a mul- 


titude of other articles. 


Thoſe perſons if they were told by 
the 
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the head, would be found perhaps to 
compoſe a body not inferior, perhaps 


greatly exceeding in number, all the 


makers of cyder, who are now laid 
under this duty and theſe laws in a 
few counties. If every gentleman in 
the nation is not ſubjected to the ex- 
ciſe laws, it is becauſe he does not 
chuſe to make his own malt. Some 
chuſe to do ſo, and are ſo ſubject; 
and it is the extenſive principle of the 
law, and not the accidental burthen 
on, or imnmnity of, individuals, in 
the execution, that forms an objection 
of any force or meaning to this or 
to any other revenue law. 

They obſerved likewiſe, that, in 
ſtating this point to the public, a very 
unfair advantage had been frequently 
taken of the looſe ſenſe of the words 


© Extenſion of the exciſe laws. If they 


meant ſimply, that the exciſe was ex- 
tended with regard to its object, the 
fact is true; but if they meant, as 
they almoſt conſtantly inſinuated, that 


the powers of the exciſe were alſo ex- 
tended, nothing could be more falſe. 
Inſtead of being extended, thoſe 


powers were, in many material cir- 
cumſtances, with regard to this new 


object, very much contracted; and 


the makers of cyder were far more 


favoured than any other claſs of people 


under the juriſdiction of the exciſe. 


Wich reſpect to the charge made 


on the terms, by which above three 


millions of the public money were 
raiſed by lottery, every one muſt be 


ſenſible, that the more frequently pub- 


lic credit is employed, the weaker it 
naturally grows, and the higher the 


rate of the loan riſes. 5 
It is true that the ſum borrowed is 
not ſo large as that which was neceſ- 


ſary to be raiſed in the preceding 


year: yet, ſtill, it was very great, 


and had much exceeded what had 
ever been raiſed by the nation at one 
time before the late expenſive war. 
They added, that, though the return 


of peace might be ſuppoled by its na- 


tural operation to put new lite into 


public credit, that operatioa had been 


Auguſt, 
prevented by the riſe of domeſtic fac- 
tion, which is ever as great an enemy 


to credit as rei war; and, there- 


fore, that ſome of the gentlemen in op- 
poſition are, at leaſt, as much account- 


able for the advanced: terms of the loan, 


as thoſe who from neceſſity propoſed 
ſuch terms; and they ſaid it ought not 
to be forgotten, how great a connec- 
tion had been kept up between the 
principal dealers in money, and ſome 
perſons, who being now diſcontented 
communicate to them allo a part of 
their groundleſs diſſatisfaction, and 
conſequently render the raiſing of the 
public money more difficult. 


They juſtified the application of the 


ſinking fund to the ſervice of the year, 
not only by the frequency of the ex- 
ample, but by the reaſon of the thing. 
They faid it is much better to poſt- 
pone a poſſible payment of ſome part 
of the public debt, than to increaſe 
the capital amount of it, and in the 
mean time burthen, with new taxes, 


manufacturies and a commerce already 


ſinking under the old ones. 
Theſe reaſons, if they had been 


ſtill more cogent, would have gone 


but a little way towards quieting the 
clamours which had been excited, and 


of which the ſubject of complaint re- 
lative to the ſupplies had been the 
pretence only, and not the cauſe. 
As to tne merits of the queſtion on 
either ſide, we do not preſume to pals 
any judgment on them whatſoever, 
propoſing only, according to our uſual 
method, to itate fairly and impartially 


| ſome part of what had been, or obvi- 


ouſly might have been urged on thete 
controverted topics. 5 
The ſcheme for the exciſe on cyder 
and perry did not paſs the houſe with 
out a conſiderable diviſion againſt it 
Many of the members, who had been 
returned for the cyder counties, 
though well affected to the admi- 
niſtration in general, not chuſing te 
appear for it on this occaſion 
Whilſt theſe matters were agitated 


in parliament, every method was taken 


to continue the ferment without dect. 
| Ne 
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The fury of the populace was let looſe. 


and every thing was full of tumult and 


diſorder. Virulent libels, audacious 
beyond the example of former licenti- 
ouſneſs, were circulated through the 
nation, in which nothing was ſacred, 
and no character was ſpared; and 
it muſt be admitted, that, Whoever 
firſt gave the ill example, no party 
was free from that particular ſpecies 
of intemperance, of which they ac- 
cuſed the others. But ſtill the miniſ- 
try braved the ſtorm; and except on 
the ſingle queſtion of exciſe, their 
ſtrength in parliament ſeemed rather 
to be augmented than impaired. In 
the midſt of this contention, and while 
all perſons anxiouſly waited the event, 
which, however, nobody thought 
could be very ſpeedily decided, to the 
aſtoniſhment of all, but of thoſe few 
who had been in the ſecret, the E. of 
B. ſuddenly reſigned the place of firft 
lord of the treaſury, and retired from 
buſineſs. | 


As uſual in matters ſo important 


and unexpected, this action was ex- 
tremely canva'ied, and variouſly cri- 
_ ticiſed, as the tempers and the views 
of parties inclined them ; or as men of 
cooler tempers ſpeculated upon the 
genera] propriety and policy of the 
meaſure. Some highly cenfured L. B. 
for abandoning his triends, his maſter, 
and his own fortune, juſt at the time, 
when a little perſeverance might have 
entirely defeated the deſigns of his 
enemies, and eſtabliſhed his power 
on the ſecureſt foundation. 


time mult greatly raiſe the ſpirits of all 
who oppoſed, and in the fame pro- 


portion deaden the hopes of all thoſe 


who adhered to, the ſervice of the 
crown. For what ſecurity, faid they, 
have men who engage in a patty, 
when neither the moſt decided par- 


ailured protection of the court, is able 
to hold them together? For they con- 


ceived it impoffible to keep a party 


long embodied without an able and a 
determined leader, upon whom they 
Augu t, 1764. 
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muſt depend as a direftor m their 
actions, an arbitrator in their dif- 
ferences, and a ſupport in their diffi- 
culties. That they carried on to little 
purpoſe ſo ſtrenuous a political war- 
fare, if their commander quitted the 
field the moment they became aſſured 
of the victory. This conduct, they 
ſaid, reflected upon the wiſdom of 
their whole ſyſtem, both as it was 
conceived, and as it was carried on. 
Firſt; what was the end, for which 
they contended ? Undoubtedly that 
the conſtitutional dignity of the crown 
ſhould be reſtored : that the K. and 
kingdom. ſhould be no longer govern- 
ed, or rather inſulted, by a cabal; 
and that his majeſty ſhould, as the law 
intended, chuſe and retain his own 
miniſters, unleſs ſome legal diſqualifi- 
cation prevented their appointment, or 
ſome well proved delinquency furniſh- 
ed a reaſon to remove them from his 
ſervice. Could this be accompliſhed, 
if the firſt guſt of popular fury was 
ſufficient to overturn the whole fabric 
of their deſigns? And muſt not this 
inſpire the utmoſt confidence into their 
adverſaries, when they fee they can 
diive a miniſter from the ſide of the 
ſovereign who choſe him, without 
being at the trouble even of a falſe 
acculation ? | DET 


Then, as to their own conduct, the 


whole mult appear, if this be the end 


of it, wild, rath, and violent; almoſt 
every part of it being evidently ac- 
commodated to a permanent ſyſtem, 
and not to a temporary arrangement. 
Others reaſoned in a very different 
manner. They ſaid, that the miniſ- 
ter in queſtion was, perhaps, the man 
in the world the leaft to be influenced 
by popular opinion, or to be intimi- 
dated with popular fury. The lead, 
which he took in the great and neceſ- 


ſary, but dangerous undertaking of 
liamentary ſuperiority, nor the moſt 


making peace, ſufficiently demonſtrated 
his firmneſs in this particular. When 
he had done that important ſervice, 
with all its ſolid honour and popular 
odium, to his country and his maſter, 


his end was fully obtained. It was 
3 M reſolved 
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reſolved that the factious party ſhould 


not have even the poor pretence of ob- 
jecting his private ambition as the 
cauſe of diſturbances which had been 
raifed ſolely by their own. That his 
reſignation would thew them in their 
proper colours. 

With regard to the friends of the 
government, they little knew the ſpirit 
of the ſervice they were engaged in, 
it they feared that they could ever be 
given up to enemies, merely created 
by their faithful adherence to that 
fervice. In fhort that nobleman en- 
tered into buſineſs upon the new plan, 
when all things were in doubt and dit- 
traction, and the diſpoſition of par- 
lament very uncertain. He was not 
driven from it, but left it; and left it 


with a powerful majority in favour of 


government. It things ſhould fail af— 
terwards, he was not to be blamed, 
who left them upon a much ſtronger 


baſis than he found them; and that, 


for the pretent, in ſeeking his own 
repoſe, he did not break in upon that 
of the public. On the contrary it 
Was perhaps the only method, which 
could open the eyes of the people, and 
in due time conduct them to a know- 
edge of their real intereſt. 

Whatever might. have been the 
motives to this reſignation, or the 


merits of it, nothing is more certain, 


than that the popular uncaſinels was 


no war dunintthed. becaute the ends 


of the pop dular leaders were by no 

means anſwered, by Whatever 

exdectations people might have form- 
* 0 * 


ed. nene of the partv in oppoſition 
were taken in. Ld: B. had reſigned, 


but the plan ot adauniitration was not 
'The perton who held the 
office of the lord of the treatury, and 
the two ſecretaries of kate, were to be 

undertiiood as com poſing the minitiry, 
asd to the em he applications tor buti- 


cha ne: 2Q 


nets or favour were to be ditected. 
No fort ot 5 5 able. objection 
could. indeed, be perionatly made to 


thoſe who were placed at the helin. 
Mr. G.. who! ſuccceded L. B. in the 
treatuly, Was a u. an of integrity, of 


Auguſt, 


underſtanding, and of experience, and 
had for many years laboured with di— 


ligence and ability to make himſelf 


maſter of almoſt every department of 
public buſineſs. Lord H. with all the 
ornamental qualities of a courtier, was 
univerſally conſidered as a very able 
man in office, and had held many yh 
employments with a very high deg gree 

of reputation. 1 E Th 


other ſecretarv of ſtate, a man of an 


illuſtrious family and extenſive pro- 


perty, had not indeed been long in 


othce, but ſtood in every retpect unim— 
pe: ached in his conduct. The other 
departments were filled in the fame 
unexceptionable manner. 
prejudices have no place here, and if 
vou quarrel with adminiſtration, it is 
evident that you Quarrel With it, be- 
caule it is made upon conſtitutional 


| principles S, and is not the work of an 


oliguchical cabal. 

All this was ſaid with great truth, 
but gave no kind of fatisfaRtion. 
\W hence, ſaid the oppoſite party, is 


derived the power of thete new mi- 


nitters ? Not from their overbearing 
weight of property in the kingdom; 
not from their great parliamentary! in- 

ereſt, or their tuperior parliamentary 
han In all theſe points, they are 
much exceeded by thote who hare been 
lo unworthily tur ned out trom employ- 
ment and tavour. Is it from their 
having made themſelves fo particularly 
agreeable at court, that, rather than 
be 0 bliged to part with them, any in. 
convenience will be ſubmitted to : 
Nobody was fo unacquainted with the 
world, as to entertain ſuch a puertle 
imagination. 

Wien then was the end of their ap- 
pointment? This clearly, and noth! ing 
elite; that having no ſolid ground ot 
power in theimſelves, they might act 
as the patlive inſtruments of that nu- 
nifter, who, from configerations of 


his own perlonal ſafety and quiet, 
without abandoning his auibitious pro- 
jects has thought Proper rather to 
conceal his operations than to retire 


To oppote them is, 
therefore, 


from action. 


National 
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ſaid they, additional motives 


for our oppolition from the fraud 


that is endeavoured to be put upon 


us; and it concerns the credit of our 
underſtanding, as well as that of our 


ſpirit, 


not to ſuffer this ſcheme of 


clandeſtine adminitti ation. 

[hey were, probably, wuch mil- 
taken in the idea they had formed ot 
the piinciples which produced the late 
change, and the prefent miniſtry. 
But whether the idea of the ſubſervi- 


ency 


of the miniltry to a concealed in- 


tereſt was credited by all the party, 
as they pretended, or not, the effect 
was the ſame; and it could not be 
otherways. The two parties, quar— 
relling about their common object, 
power, had been by their ſeveral ſitu- 
ations obliged to adopt very different 


iy tems of politics. 


The friends of lord B. and of the 
miviitty which ſucceeded, were for 
preierving to the crown the full exer- 
cite of a right, of which none ditputed 
the validity, that of appointing its OWN 
ſervants. Thoſe of the oppoſition did 
not deny this power in the crown, but 
they contended that the ſpirit of the 
conſtitution required, that the crown 


ſhould be directed in the exercrſe of 


this public duty by public motives, 


and not hy private liking and friend- 


hip. 


That great talents, great and 


eminent fervices to the nation, conh- 
dence ainongtt the nobility, and influ- 


ence 
tile 


amongſt the landed and mercan- 
intereſts, were the directions, 


which the crown ought to obſerve in, 
the exerciſe of its right in nominating 


| Oflicets of ſtate. The obſervation of 


nis rule would, and, they were of 
opinion, nothing elſe could, in any de- 


lee, 


counterballance that immenſe 


power, which the crown has acquired 
by the gift of fuch an infinite number 
0! profit table places. Nothing but the 


very popular ute of the prerogative can 


he ſuſhcient to reconcile the; nation to 


the extent of it ; and they will be high- 
[1 citiatished, whenever they ſee their 


ail. Airs 


in the hands of any ſet of men 
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thereſore, to oppoſe him. We have 


(though appointed according to the 
ſtricteſt letter of the law,) in whom 
they have not an entire confidense. 
When they ſee adminiſtration ſettled 
with an intention to this popular con- 
fidence, and with a condebention th 
public opinion, they have a ſecurity 


in which they can acquieſc e, that no 


attempts will be made again{t the con- 
ſtitution. Miniſters, too, when they 
find that they are recommended to the 
royal favour, and, as it were, preſent- 
ed to their places, by the eſteem of 
the people, will be ſtudious to ac- 
quire, and anxious to preſerve it. 
"Thar theſe are the principles of whigs, 


and upon them the government has 


been conducted honourably for the 
crown, and advantageouſly for the 
people, ever ſince the revolution; and 
things can never be at repoſe, until 
they ſettle again upon the {ae baſis. 
Whether theſe ideas, on which ſe— 
veral ated, and which ſome free] 
avowed, be confi tent with the preſerva- 
tion of any degree of inonarchical au- 
TRAP in the commonwealth, the 
reader is left to judge. lt is, indeed, 
not altogether ealy to Jotermine whe- 
ther the limitations on the executive 
power ought or ought not to be ex- 


tended further, by any other fort of 


popular controul, than the laws them- 
telves have carried them; for as, on 
one hand, a conſtitution may be loſt, 


whilſt all its forms are preſetved; on 


the other, it ſeems repugnant to the 
genius of every ſtable government to 


conduct itfelf by any other principles, 
than thoſe which clear law has eſta- 


bliſhed, or to direct its actions by fo 
uncertain, variable, and capricious a 


ſtandard, as that of popular opinion. 


What has been now ſaid, we think 


fufficient to afford the reader a very 


tolerable general idea of the e 
real or pretended, of the ſeveral par 


ties, wh: ich have for ſome time un- 
happily divided the nation, and of 


thoſe topics, which have been agita- 
ted with ſo nuch heat and violence 
ſince the concluſion of the peace. 
The public papers have given ac- 
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counts (in what manner authenticated 
does not appear) of a very exttaordi- 
nary negotiation, which commenced 
immediately on the death of 
27th of lord E E. det to 
Auguſt ord Egremon in order 
bring about, it poſſible, a co- 
alition between the leaders ot the con- 
tending parties. This negotiation 
continued but tor a very ſhort time, 
and is ſaid to have broken off in as ex- 
traordinary a manner as it began. It 
has yet had no fort of viſible effect; 
but as the diſpoſitions, which gave rife 
to it, mutt one time or another pro- 
duce ſome ething conſiderable, we re- 
ſerve the narration of this affair, un— 
til the public can acquire a more exact 


knowledge of the facts, and a more 
correct notion of the plan of politics 


which produced them, and until we 
have before our eves the conſequences 
which have ariſen ſtom them. Our 
buſineſs is not ſpeculation, but narra- 
tive. We wuit hw ever remark, that 
this 1 negotiation ſeems to have dilco- 
vered to the world, what ſome people 
before ſtrongly lutpeted, that the ſub- 
ſiſting adminiſtration did, from the 
beginning, oY no means act under the 
influence. and, perhaps. not altoge- 
ther in concurrence With the opinion 
of the great miniſter, whole refignati- 


on had raiiecd them to the direction of 


affatts. They appear indeed to ſtand 
upon quite another bottom. What 
that bottom is, we are not. unte 
with the proper m aterials to deter 

mine; neither, perhaps, is it conlit- 
ent with the charaQer of our underta- 
king to attempt any inquiry of this na- 
ture. At that time the ſyſtem of the 
miniſtry was no way changed. On 
the contrary its trength ſeemed to be 
conſiderably increated by the acquiſi- 
tion of the Dot 5 one of the mot 

powerful wen in England, from his 
prope! ty and the firm” eis of Lis cha- 
EIC \V 120 ICCOP!L tec thy place Ot Pre- 

Kent of the council, Which had been 

tome time &est vacant. 
Wich took the als as one of the te- 
cretaries. of ate. And lord E. who 
was removed in the tate change from 


Auguſt, 


the poſt- office to the admiralty, was a 
man of public ſpirit to enthuſiaſin; 
and was univerſally acknowledged one 
of the beſt informed of the whole bo- 
dy of the nobility. 

There appeared to be at preſent 
three parties ſtruggling for ſuperiority 
in the ſtate: thoſe who ſupport the 
adminiſtration, as it is now conſtitu— 
ted; thoſe who wiſh the return of the 
E. of B. to the lead in public buſi— 
nels; and thoſe who ſtill adhere to that 
ſyſtem, which directed every thing 
during the latter part of the late reign. 

Theſe parties ſeem, for the preſent, 
to be to equally ballanced, that each 
of them has force enough to diſtteſs, 
without being able to "deſtroy, any 

one of the others, or to drive them into 
any terms of extreme ſubmiſſion. But 
the union of any two of them would, 
undoubtedly, be ſufficient to overturn 
the third; and it is probable, that 
from tome fuch combination a perma- 


nent ſcheme of adininiftration will be 


formed, and the public tranquillity at 
length ſettled upon fome ſute founda- 
tion. It is impoſlible, that fo nice a 
ballance of party power, depending, 
too, upon fo many nice circumſtances, 

can long continue in the fame fituati- 

on. It would be abturd to imagine it. 
But what two of the parties will engage 
in the confederacy, and in whole fa- 
vour the ballance will ultimately in- 


cime, it may not be quite o ealy to 
cone jeQture. 
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State of aFairs en the continent. _ Death 
of Augu/ius king of Peland. State of 
Poland. Ledien of a king of the 
Remans. Detigns of Auſiria, Saxt- 
ry, Prufha, and Muc King / 
Searclini2 fertfes the Dil * Concerning 
Placentia.  Succ eſs of the Cor ficans. 


AVING given ſome account of 
| our domeſtic politics, to com- 
pleat the plan of this work, it will be 


neceſſary to lay before the reader à 
mort 


on a peace. 


1764. 
ſhort ſtate of foreign tranſactions, and 
of che condition and deſigns of the 
powers on the continent, ſo far as they 
leem diſpoſed to ſhew any degree of 
activity. We ſhall, by this method, 
be better enabled to judge of public 
events, as they ſhall ſucceſſively a- 
rile. | 

Auguſtus III. king of Poland, and 
elector of Saxony, on the concluſion of 
the peace of Hubert{bourg, returned 


to his hereditary dominions, from 
whence he had been exiled for fix years. 


Untortunately for him he had engaged 


in deſigns too valt for his power or his 


capacity; and had entered into that 
kind of alliance, in which the weak parts 


are alwavs moſt injuriouſly treated in 


time of war, and leaſt indemnified up- 
Flying from his country, 
and leaving his palace and his family 
in the poſſeſſion of his enemies, he 


had retired to Poland, where his au- 


thority, by the conſtitution not very 
highly reſpected, was by his misfortunes 
rendered ſtill more contemptible; 


and he there endured a. continual ſe— 
rics of croſſes and contradictions. He 


had the misfortune to find, that the 
king of Piuſſia, who had ſeized by 
torce of arms upon one part of his 
cowinions, was by influence and poli- 
cy tar ſuperior to him in, and had, in 
a manner, acquired the government 
of the other. 
in a ſort of captivity, overcome with 
the alarms, the vexations, and the in- 


dignities which ſhe ſuffered. One of 
his tons, for whom he propoſed an eſ- 


tabliſhment in the duchy of Courland, 


7 — 
was depoſed almoſt as ſoon as he was 


elected. Another, whom he ſer up as 


candidate for the biſhoptick of Liege, 
was toiled in that purſuit ; fo that bro- 
ken down by almoſt every kind of 


mi-fortune, and having fuffered, in 
every thing, which could affect his 


intereſt or his affections, as a ſovereign, 


buſband, or father, it is no wonder 
that his conſtitution already impaired 
by 2ge, at length gave wav. He fell 
into a kind of lethargic drowſineſs, 
and died on the 5th of OQober in the 


” 
% 


His queen contort died 


great princes. 
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67th year of his age, and about thirty 

d from his election to the crown of 
oland. 

The death of this prince occaſioned 

a vacancy in the throne ot Poland; to 

fill which, agreeably to their defires 

and intereſts, is one of the great ob- 


| jeQs of politics to moſt of the conſi- 


derable powers in the north. At the 
fame time an election of a king of the 
Romans is on foot. 

Thoſe two elective ſoveteignties not 
only occaſion many miſchiefs to thoſe 
who live under them, but have fre- 
quently involved a great part of Eu- 
rope in blood and confuſion. Indeed, 
theſe exiſting examples, prove beyond 
all ſpeculation, the infinite ſuperio- 
rity, in every reſpect, of hereditary 
monarchy; ſince it is evident, that 
the method of election conſtantly pro- 
duces all thoſe inteſtine diviſions, to 
which, by its nature, it appears ſo li- 
able, and alſo fails in that, Which is 
one of its principal obfects, and which 
might be expected from it, the ſecu- 
ring government for many ſucceſſions 


in the hands of perſons of extraordi- 


nary merit and uncommon capacity. 
We find by experience, that thoſe 
kingdoms, where the throne is an in- 
heritance, have had, in their ſeries of 
ſucceſſion, full as many able princes to 


govern them, aseither Poland or Ger- 


many, which are elective. | 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that 
the latter of theſe countries has provi- 
ded, either by deſign or accident, much 
better againſt the inconveniencies of 
an election, than the former. The 
electors in Germany are very few, 
(in all but nine) and they are all 
So that the method of 
chuſing an emperor has nothing tu- 
multuous in it, and rather reſembles a 
negotiation between ſovereign ſtates, 
than a popular election of a ſupreme 
magittrate. 


There is another particular, in 
which the German conſtitution, in 


this reſpect, greatly exceeds the Po- 


liſh ; which is, that the majority of 


voices determines the election, where- 
£ as 
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as in Poland, where the number of 
electors is exceedingly great, unani- 
mity is required in the choice of a 
king, as in all their public deliberati- 
ons. of whatſoever nature. Beſides, 
by a very prudent precaution, in Ger- 
many, the ſucceſſor, under the name of 
king of the Romans, ts commonly cho- 
ſen in the lite of the reigning emperor. 
Every thing is prepared, and infinite 
confuſion is thereby avoided. What 
evils might in the empire ariſe from a 


want of this precaution may be judged, 


not only from the example of Poland, 
where they never would admit this 
uſage, but from the misfortunes which 
have fo recently happened upon the 
death of the emperor Charles VI. with- 
out male iſſue, or the previous electi- 
on of a king of the Romans. 

In reality, the German dad uten 
is as nearly perfect as can be expected 
in a commonwealth of {« ſovereign prin- 

ces, or federal union of ſeveral mo- 
narchies and republics under a common 
| head. Such an union, conſidered in 
itſelf, might, indeed, ſeem very uſeleſs, 
or in ſoine reſpects, dangerous; but 
the extreme inequality of the ſove- 


reignties which compoſe the Germa- 


nic ” body, makes it abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry to the freedom of all the letter mein- 
bers, that there ſhould be a conſiderable 
power velted in the chief of the union, 
acting by the authority of the whole, 
to prevent the violence and injuſtice of 
the ſtronger. This power is, perhaps, 


too weak feet to accompliih its 


ends; but ſtill it is of ſome uſe. | 
Poland ſeems to be a country form- 
ed to give the molt difadvaritageous idea 
of liverty, by the extreme to which it 
is carried, and the injuſtice with which 
it 18 diſtriboteg. 
this republic is deſcribed in too many 
modern, bocks to make it neceſſary to 
enter in this place into a long detail 
concerning it. The only real power 
„ob the ſtate is veſted in the gentry, or, 
23 they call them, the Equeſtrian or- 
der; this power they exerciſe by their 
repreſentatives'! in their diets or parlia- 
ments, Which the king is obliged to 
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the appointment. 


The conſtitution of 


general, 


Auguſt, 


call triennially, where all reſolutions 
muſt be paſſed unanimouſſy, a tribu- 
nitial power, as it is generally known, 
being veſted in each member, who can 


put a ſtop to all public proceedings, 


by his ſingle negative. 

Each noble Pole ſeems rather an in- 
dependent ſovereign than a citizen. 
He has a voice at the election of a 
king, and may himſelf be elected king. 
He 1s abſolute maſter of life and deat 
on his own eſtate, all his tenants be- 
ing, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, his flaves: 
His houſe is a ſanctuary, not only for 
himſelf, but for all others; civil jul- 
tice, and even criminal, can with 
great difficulty reach him in any caſe; 
in ſhort, he enjoys privileges ſo in- 
compatible with all regular govern- 
ment, that one of their own writers 
uſes it as a ſtrong proof of the natural 
good diſpoſition of the Poliſh nobility, 
that, with ſuch an unhounded licence, 
the alt horrid diſorders are not more 
frequent among them. | 

'The power'of the king is extremely 
limited. He can do nothing of great 
importance, but with the conſent of 
the diet; and ſcarcely the moſt mi- 
nute act without the approbation of 
the ſenate. The choice, indeed, of 
this ſenate is» in himſelf, but he can 


never revoke the choice when once 


made. The ſenate is compoſed of a 
certain number of biſhops, (whom he 
nominates) ſenators by right of their 
ſee, and of Palatines, or governors of 
provinces, of whom he has likewiſe 
But they hold their 
places for life, and are, in general, a 
great check upon, though in ſome in- 
ſtances they have proved a ſupport to, 
the authority of the crown. | 

All the great offices of Poland being 
as permanent as the royalty itſelf, 
thole, who are inveſted with them, 
are inveſted with almoſt the whole 
ſovereign power. 
the great chancellor, the 
great treaſurer, and the great marſhal. 


Theſe four officers have amongſt them 
the command of the army, the admi--. 


niſtration of juſtice, the diſtribution of 
the 


They are the great 
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the public treaſure, and the regulation 
of the police. They are no ways ac- 
countable to the king for their con- 
duct in their ſeveral departments, nor 


do they receive his orders in the exer- 


ciſe of any part of their duty. 

Such important dignities, with 
little or no controul, being veſted in 
powerful ſubjects, who are generally 
at the head of conſiderable factions, 
it is the natural and almoſt the neceſ- 


 fary conſequence, that, in Poland, the 


public treaſure ſhould be ill diſpoſed ; 
the army undilciplined, irregular, and 
incomplete ; that the police thould be 
out of order; and that jultice ſhould 
be looſely and partially adminiſtered. 
Their military force conſiſts, chiet- 
ly, in the Poſpolite, that is, the whole 
body of the gentry, which, upon ex- 
traordinary occaſions, the king and 
the national general can order into the 
held to ſerve for a limited time. The 
inconvenience and inutility of this mi- 
litary inſtitution, in the preſent ſtate of 
the art of war, need not be inſiſted on. 
They have alſo a ſtanding army, which 


bought to amount to about forty thou- 


ſand men. But, from the reaſons 
aſſigned above, it is a body altogether 
contemptible, eſpecially the foot, as 
they confiſt almoſt wholly of their 
wretched peaſants... | 
Of this conſtitution, with all its 
evils, the Poles are infinitely enamour- 
ed. The idea of perſonal dignity they 
entertain, from ſeeing ſo many people 
in a ſervile condition below them, and 
from having only ſo feeble and precari- 
ous an authority above them, flatters 


in the higheſt degree their pride and 


ſelf-importance. No people have ever 


taken greater precautions to ſecure the 
pottetlion of a ſober and well-regulated 
freedom, than the Poles have to pre- 
terve themſelves in their prefent anar- 
chy. To this they ſacrifice all the ſe- 
curity and all the dignity of the ſtate ; 
and they are, in effect, governed in 
their moſt important concerns rather 
by their powerful and ambitious neigh- 


Py 


1npoſe upon us.' * 
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bours, than their own national coun- 


cils. A late wtiter on their affairs 
gives a very ſtriking and pathetic de- 
{cription of the miſchiefs they ſuffer 


from this ill contrived plan of liberty. 


Speaking of the Poliſh gentleman. 

* He forms (ſays this author) a 
ſort of intrenchment of his preſump- 
tion; and thinking himſelf ſecure of 
every thing, it gives him no concern 
that the republic is weak, exhauſted, 
diſarmed. Abſurdly blind, he cannot 
ſee that the preſervation of particulars 
has a neceſſary dependence on that of 


the public, and that no member can 


live, but when the whole body is kept 
up in vigour, 92 | 
Who would not be moved with 
the wretched fituation of our repub- 
lic? If any of our neighbours thinks 
proper to make war upon us, he finds 
no barrier, which can check his pro- 


greſs for an hour; nothing prevents 


him from penetrating into the heart of 
the kingdom. He enters our pro- 
vinces, he levies contributions, he 
deſtroys, he ravages, he burns; the 
blood flows from every part; the ci- 
tizen groans and bends under the yoke. 


"The conqueror commands deſpotical- 


ly, and every thing obeys him. 


In the mean ti ne what meaſures 


do we take? What reſources do we 


derive from thoſe privileges which 
ought to defend us from thoſe lofty 
ideas, which have inſpired us with 
this ſecurity? We have neither troops 
nor artillery, nor money, nor proviſi- 
ons, nor even the ſlighteſt rampart 
about our towns. The alarm bell is 
rung to aſſemble the nation; diets 
are held; confederacies are made ; 
we declaim; we write; we make a 
itir; we propoſe remedies; but we 
propoſe them when it is too late to 


uſe them; and when we have no re- 


ſource left but a treaty of peace, in 
which, to fave our lives and our goods, 
we are compelled to ſubmit to what- 
ever conditions they think proper to 


1 
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To give an head to this extraordi- 
nary republic is at preſent the firſt ob- 
ject in the active politics of Europe. 
Immediately on the death of the late 
king of Poland, his eldeſt ſon, and 


ſucceſſor to his hereditary, declared 


himſelf a candidate to ſucceed him in 
his elective dominions. His pretenſions 
were, probably, countenanced by the 
court of Vienna, as the only means 
they had of making him amends for 
all that his hereditary countries had 
ſuffered in their cauſe. But he did 
not live long enough to make a trial of 
his intereſt. He was carried off by 
the ſmall · pox in a few weeks 


17th of 


Decem. 


an eleQive crown, eſpecially ſuch a 


crown as that of Poland. It is re- 


ported, indeed, that prince Xavier, 
adminiſtrator of Saxony during the 
minority of this young prince, has 
taken up the pretenſions of his bro- 
ther the late elector. 

The interpoſition of Auſtria, in fa- 
vour of any prince of the houſe of 
Saxony, will ever be a ſufficient mo- 


tive to induce the court of Berlin to 


oppoſe his election, even if that court 


had no other. But in reality, it is not 


the intereſt of the king of Pruſſia, that 


a family, whoſe dominions lie ſo near 


him, and which has no great reaſon 


to be attached to him, ſhould be 


ſtrengthened (however little) by the 
acceilion of the crown of Poland. 
Befides that the influence, which he 


will always endeavour, for very good 


reaſons, to keep 'up in that country, 


muſt be obviouſly weakened by the 


election of ſuch a perſon ; and if the 
prince elected ſhould prove able in the 
government, might be even wholly 
loſt. „ 5 
The empreſs of Ruſſia, who has the 
ſame ends in keeping up a party in 
Poland, and who has never ſhewn a 
very marked attention to the court of 
Vienna, is {aid to unite in this oppoſi- 
tion. Theſc conſiderations will in- 
fluence theſe two courts more or leſs, 
to oppoſe an, pri ince of that houſe. 


after his father, leaving a 
ſon too young to aſpire to 


Auguſt, 
They have, however, both made 
profeſſion of great fairneſs, and of a 
teſolution to preſerve the utmoſt free- 
dom in the election. But have, at the 
ſame time, plainly enough ſignified 
their wiſhes, that the Poles would 
elect one of their own countrymen. 
And they are ſaid particularly to fa- 
vour with all their intereſt ſome prince 
of the great houſes of Czartorinſky or 
Poniatowſky. | | 
The Poles are very far from being 
univerſally pleaſed with this care of 
their intereſts, about which theſe two 
great powers have condeſcended to 
be ſo anxious. Many amongſt them 
love to encourage a number of foreign 
candidates, that they may profit of the 


money they ſpend, and that the impor- 


tance of their votes may be enhanced. 


Several are alſo of opinion, that they are 


likely to be better governed by a foreign 
prince, than by one of their own na- 
tives. They think they have taken ſuch 
precautions, as muſt prevent any fo- 
reign prince whom they may eleQ 
from infringing on their liberty ; and 
in other particulars his government 
may be more juſt and equal, as being 
leſs engaged in the family diſſenſions 
and civil factions within the nation, 
Nay, they are not certain, that a 
great Polith lord, with a vaſt depen- 
dency and a large territory in the midſt 
of the country, and able to raiſe 
and maintain an army even from 


his own private funds, might not, 


on the throne, prove more dange- 


rous to their conſtitution than any 
foreigner. 


On the other hand, the pride of 
the Poliſh nobility is more flattered by 
being governed by one of their own 
body. A prince who commands deſ- 
potically in an hereditary country, 
where he maintains a large ſtanding 
army, or any prince too cloſely con- 
nected with ſuch a ſovereign, may, 
they apprehend, prove much a more 
dangerous enemy to the Poliſh liberty, 


than one of their own citizens raiſed to 


be their ſupreme magiſtrate, who can 


never materially hurt them, unleſs the 


body 
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body of the nation ſhould be inclined 
to co-operate with him. 

We thought it neceſſary to ſay this 
much concerning the conſtitution of 
Poland, and the views of the ſeveral 
powers, who intereſt themſelves in the 
affairs of that country, as the object 
of the greateſt political importance, 
which is at preſent in agitation, and 
the moſt likely, if any thing can do it, 
to diſturb the tranquility of the 


| north. 


A calm and benign peace ſeems now 
to brood over the reft of Europe; 
and every nation is intent on healing 
the wounds it has received in the late 
war. To the north, Ruſha has ami— 
cably ſettled with the king of Den- 
mark, whatever was in diſpute con- 
cerning the duchy of Holſtein. 

To the ſouth, the king of Sardinia, 
who, by the quieteſt and moſt effec- 
tual methods, filently increaſes his 
power and confideration, has obtain- 
of ed a confirmation and gua- 
rantee of that part of the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, 
which eſtabliſhes his reverſionary title 
to Placentia, on failure of the male 
line of the infant Don Philip; or in 
caſe that prince or his iſſue ſhould 
ſucceed to the crowns of his family. 
in the mean time, the king of France 


10th 
June, 


has engaged to pay him an annuity | 


equivalent to the revenues of the ter- 
ritory in queſtion, and has ſtipulated 
to remit immediately the capital ſum 
of thoſe revenues, on condition of re- 
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payment, whenever the king of Sardi- 
nia enters into poſſeſſion of them. In 
this manner a ſubject of diſpute, 
which might otherwiſe embroil Italy, 
is happily ſettled. 

We cannot conclude our account 
of the events of this year without ob- 
ſerving that the Corſicans ſtill conti- 
nue that ſtruggle for their liberties, 
which they have ſo long and fo reſolute- 
ly maintained, againſt all the efforts of 
their ancient fbvrs who have ſome- 
times been ſupported by the moſt 
powerful allies. They have poſſeſſed 
themſelves of much the greateſt part 
of the iſland, and begin, at length, to 
aſſume the face of an eſtabliſhed and 
independant commonwealth. They 
coin money ; they have ſettled coun- 
cils and regular troops ; and what, in 
an infant ſtate, may be called a navy. 
Under their patriot leader, Paoh, they 
obtained a conſiderable victory over 
the Genoeſe. General Matra 
attacked them in their in- "wy 
trenchments, at a place call- July: 
ed Furiani; but was repulſed with 
the loſs of almoſt his whole army. 
The bravery and perſeverance of this 
ſmall but gallant nation, if not op- 
preſſed by the weight of ſome capital 
power, will, in all probability, ſoon 
accompliſh the compleat acquiſition of 
its freedom, which every people de- 
ſerves to enjoy, who know its value fo 
well as to riſque every thing to obtain 
It. | x 
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Saturday, July 28, 1764. 


« Fear all, and then let Fuſtice hold 
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T has long been the aſſertion of the 
miniſterial party, that the North 
Auguſt, 1764. 


Politics. 


Bri ton is little other than a vehicle of 
falſchood and abuſe; but when they 
have been called upon to prove it, they 
have always meanly ſhrunk from the 
talk. Indeed it is rather bearing too 
hard upon them, to require from ig- 
norance, what even the higheſt ta- 
lents cannot affect ;—I mean the per- 
forming of impoſſibilities. It has ever 
been ſufficient for the preſent court 
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faction to make the accuſation ; the 
proof, they leave to the public. To 
that public I appeal, whether I have 
merited the imputation; or recorded 
one fact of conſequence againſt the mi- 
niſtry, or their adherents, without ſup- 
porting its exiſtence by evidence, or 
evincing its impropriety by argument: 
It is true one circumſtance has eſcaped 
me, as trifling in itſelf as the beingsI de- 
ſcended to ſpeak of, which is not tound- 
ed in truth. I was lately publickly 
arraigned, in almoſt every daily even- 
ing paper, with wilfully deceiving the 
people, and ſpiriting them up to op- 
poſition, by exaggerating the number 


of Scotſmen who were thruſt into the 


various offices under the government. 
The accuſer ſupported his charge by 
what? Why, in the uſual method of 
his maſters, by athrming it to be fo ! 
„Is there one Scotſinan (lays 
he) in the treaſury? No: Is there 
one in the admiralty ? No: one in 


the poſt-office? No:“ and fo on with 


the reſt. In anſwer to this, the im- 
portant employments of ſecretary and 
comptroller of the poſt- office were de- 
clared in this paper to be filled (I beg 
pardon I mean held) by Scotchmen. 
This proved a holiday of triumph to 
my opponents; lor, it feems, in re- 

ect to the ſecretary, it was not 
ttritly a truth ; nor can I blame them 
for ſuch extravagant exultations, when 
I reflect that it is the only time the 
kad ever a right to indulge them! 

But as one of our miniſterial advo— 
cates, has thought proper to ſign his 
real name on this occaſion, and he is 
the firſt who has ventured ſo far for the 


_ adminiſtration, I ſhall beg to conſider 


him a little more at lar „% The 
author of laſt Saturday's Morn Briton” 


(fays he in the public Ledger) „ hav- 


ing gravely and poſitively _ aſſerted, 
with a view of keeping up che popular 


clamour, that Anthony Todd, elq; 
the ſecretary at the poſt-office, was a 


Scotſman, in order that the public 
may ſee to What pitiful ſhifts that 
writer is reduced, and know what de- 


pendance to lay upon his word for the 


Auguſt, 


future; I take the liberty of informing 
you, that Mr. Todd was born in the 
biſhoprick of Durham, where I knew 
him when an infant, and ſtill keep up 
a correſpondence with his family.” 

Signed F. Robinſon.” Pray who is 
this Mr. F. Robinſon, that acquaints 
us that Mr. Todd was born a few miles 
on this ſide the Tweed, and takes up- 
on hin to aſſert that Mr. Todd is call- 
ed a Scotſman, with a view of keep- 
ing up the popular clamour? I will lay 
my life upon it, this Mr. Robinſon is 
ſome pitiful underſtrapper, one whoſe 
very daily bread depends upon the 
favor of the miniſtry, or he would 
never have had the arrogance to boldly 
affirm, that ſuch, and ſuch only, was 
my view in naming Mr. Todd. I 
ſhould be reduced to pitiful ſhifts in- 
deed, if T was deſirous to keep up the 
popular clamour, and had no other 
means to do it, but by branding ſo in- 
ſignificant a perſon as Mr. Todd, with 


being a countryman of the earl of 


Bute's! But, my good Mr. Robinfon, 
is it impollible that the moſt careful 
perſon alive may be miſtaken, or miſ- 
informed? If my being fo, is a proof 
of my being reduced to pitiful ſhifts, 
and a criterion by which the public 
may know what dependance to lay up- 


on my word for the future, pray is 


not the hircling of your own party, 


Who as gravely and poſitively aſſerted 


that there were no Scotſmen in that of- 


fice (when Mr. Charles the comptrol- 


ler is allowed to be one) equally lia- 
ble to the fame impuration ? J ſhould 
have ſuſpected Mr. Robinfon himfclf 
to be Scotſman from his name, and 
that Robinſon mould have ſtood Ro- 
dertſon, if I had not ſome reaſon tv 
think him an Iriſhman ; from his blun- 


dering out, that I ſaid Mr. Todd was a 
Scotchman, when I only declared that 


he is one. Mr. Robinſon, perhaps, 

may now ink; that was ane is, aſe 
one and the fame, but if he, enjoyed 
any poſt, and ſhould be turned out as 
the late Engliſh comptroller, Mr. Potts, 
was, to make room for a Scot, he 


would then certainly know the diffe- 
rence 
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rence between was in place, and 1s 1n 
place. I ſhould not have taken this 
little pains to“ hang up” Mr. Ro- 
binſon © to public ſcorn,” if he had 
not ſo officiouſly thruſt himſelf before 
the eyes of his patrons, for reaſons 
which even they maſt deſpiſe : but 1 
ſhall have done with him, and the 
ſubject, with obſerving, that at the 
time I ſo loudly complained againſt the 
number of Scotſmen in place, that there 


then were ſome in the very offices it is 


now fo pompouſly proclaimed that 
there are none. Mr. Oſwald, a Scotſ- 
man (the celebrated writer of the ce- 
lebrated letter from Wandſworth) was 
a lord of the treaſury; and Mr. Gil- 
bert Elliot, a Scotiman (the celebrated 
ſire of the celebrated captain maſter 
Elliot) a lord of the admiralty. But I 


mutt beg my readers pardon, for ſa- 


crificing their time in the purſuit of 
ſuch puny vermin, as Mr. R. and his 
coadjutors, when they may have ſo 
much nobler game in their ſuperiors. 

The Gazetteer of Monday, has given 


us two very extraordinary pieces rela- 
tive to the affair of Honduras. The 


one, is a letter from Mr. Lawrie of 
Jamaica, to Meſſieurs Foſter, Maud, 
and the gentlemen of the bay commit- 
tee; and the other, a paragraph, or 


rather advertiſement, from the mini- 
ſtry, taken from the London Gazette 


of the Saturday before. I ſhall beg to 
conſider them both. The caſe of the 
logwood cutters is fo afteQingly de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Lawite, that if I had 
not already treated that point fo large- 


jh in three preceding papers, I ſhould 


certainly tranſcribe the whole. He 


tells them, “ your diſpatches to go- 


vernor Lyttleton, and your letter to 


me, dated the 28th of Feb. I re- 


ceived on the 27th of March; I im- 
mediately waited on governor Lyttle- 


ton, and delivered them. I repreſent- 
ed to him, in the ſtrongeſt manner, the 


diſtreſſes of his majeſty's ſubjects in 


the bay, and the miſerable ſituation 
they were reduced to, by removing 
their families and effects into a river, 
in a manner deſerted ; expoſed to the 


inclemency of the weather, without a 
hut to cover them: in ſhort, I paint- 
ed your diſtreſs in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner I was maſter of, and ui2d every 
argument in my power, in order to in- 
cite him to give you immediate relief. 

His reply to me was, that he had 
no inſtructions from the miniſtry, 
with reſpect to the bay of Honduras: 


that he was very ready to do any thing 
in his power for their aſſiſtance, and 


aſked me what method I thought the 
moſt ſpeedy he could take for their re- 
lief; I told his excellency, that a ſhip 
of war was, I thought, the moſt fpee- 
dy and effectual method; he thought 
that too precipitate a method, and did 
not apprehend that the Spaniards in- 
tended any violence. I told him, 
that I knew no greater hardſhips 
that could happen to a ſubject, or 
ſo dreadful, as being drove from 
their habitations. I then aſked him 
to ſend an officer to ſignify to the Spa- 
niſh governor and commandant, that 
the inhabitants were his Britannic ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, and had ſettled in con- 
ſequence of the treaty of peace. He 
{aid that he had no fund to pry any of- 
ficer on ſuch ſervice, conſequently 
could not command one without pay ?” 
believe, we have never yet met 
with fo ſtriking an inſtance of the bane- 
ful effects of minifterial my as 
the preſent. ] do not doubt if the 
Earl of Bute, Ir. Grenville, or any 


perſons, openly or covertly, in the, 
lead of public affairs, had been poſſeſ- 
ſed, in their own right, of a tract of 


land on the bay; and the ſettlers on it 
were ſuffering from the cruelties of 
the Spaniard, but Mr. Lyttleton 
would have ventured to ſend an officer 
on the occaſion, and truſted to the 
honour of the owners for a reimburſe- 


ment. Mr. Lyttleton is himſelf a 


gentleman of great good parts: is en- 
dowed with ſenſibility, liberality and 


patriotiſm ; but he knew his people. 


He could not truſt them as miniſters, 
though he might have credited 


them as men. He could not be f{o. 


ridiculous, as to ſuppoſe, that an ad- 
3 N: 2 miniſtration, 
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miniſtration, which penuriouſly refu- 
ſed him the leaſt diſcretionary fund. to 
apply on any emefgent occaſion, 

would have miniſterial honour enough 
to return him even the paultry charge 
of an officer's voyage to Honduras; 
though the occaſion was fo highly in- 
tereſting to the dignity of the crown, 
and the trade and commerce of the 
nation. To what an abject ſtate are 
we fallen, to be ruled by miniſters, of 
whom their very ofhcers entertain fo 
deſpicable an opinion! If theſe are not 
fair and reaſonable inferences, drawn 
from the premiſes, I wiſh any friend to 
the adminiſtration, would ſhew me my 
miſtake. I particularly call, for this 
purpoſe, on the moſt plauſible writer 


have ſeen, in defence of the miniſtry; 


who, in the Gazetteer of Tueſday laſt 
concludes a letter, ſigned R. R. thus; 
« How great has been the clamour, 
Mr. Printer, concerning the logwood 
cutting; how have the miniſtry been 
called upon to exert themſelves to 
prevent a«y infraction of the late trea- 
ty? how they have fulfilled their duty, 
how regardful they have been of the 
people” s rights, and how ſpirited and 
earlv in their repreſentations, the 
world way ſee by the Gazette of Satur- 
day night lait, wherein his catholic 
majeſty has ſignified his intentions, 
and our right, in terms as explicit as 


any miniiter could demand, or any 


ſubjsct deſite.“ | 
ed and is the adminiſtration 

. at laſt, fo heedful of their 
duty, fo regardful of the people's 
rights, and ſo early and ſpirited in 
their reſcytment of national wrongs ? 
and has his catholic majeſty ſignifie d 
his intentions, and our night, in terms 
as explicit as any miniſter could de- 


niand, or any ſubject det fire? Happy, 


bappy North Briton, who effected this 
ſirange converſion, and this ſtrange 


event! It was the North Briton wh 
firſt expoſed their great neglect of duty 


? 


—firſt detected the ir infringements on 
the peo pc s rights — first clamouted in 


behalt of our = 00d cutters,—and 


ed the as ET to an early 


Py 


Auguſt, 


and ſpitited reſentment of the Spani- 
ard's perfidy : — but ſtop — is this 
change a fact, and this explicit decla- 
ration truth? or 1s the whole a mere 


deluſion ? let us ſee this boaſted Ga- | 


zette paragraph! 


St. James's, July 21. In anſwer 


to the repreſentations made by his ma- 


jeſty's ambaſſador, at the court of Ma- 
drid, upon the late tranſactions of their 
governor at Jucatan, and his proceed- 
ings towards the Britiſh ſubjects em- 
ployed in cutting logwood 11 the bay 
of Honduras, the Spaniſh miniſtry 
bave replied, that they have not re- 
ceived any advices from that governor 


relative to this affair ; but that it is cer- 


tain the catholic king has given poſitive 
orders to his governor of Jucatan, to a- 
bide by, and obſerve the XVIIth ar- 
ticle of the laſt treaty of peace, and 
that he will not approve of the conduct 
of his ſubjects who act in contravention 
to it. That it is the intention of his 
catholic majeſty, that no one ſhall im- 
pede the Englith 1n their cutting log- 
wood in the ſtipulated places; and he 
will ditapprove of his governors and 
miniſters when ever they act to the 
contrary, and renew the moſt ſtrict or- 

ers to that effect. 

When the ſupinenefs, the obſtinacy, 
the ignorance of our in 


be as much at a lots to account for 
the probability of their having ſent an 


expreſs to Madrid, and already had an 


aniwer, as the ward was, ſome few 
years ago, of the highwayman's com- 
mitting a robbery on the evening of 
one day in Surry, and making his ap- 
pearance at Y ork on that of the next. 
«© — — heaven and earth!“ 

(perhaps they will exclaim) What! 
the preſent adminiſtration have to re- 
monſtrate with the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
here, frame diſpatches, ſend expreſſes to 
Madrid, receive the reply of that court, 
06 and yet within a month, 


cc 


— — — 


727 


A little month — — 
perform all this!—Yes—all this— 
there was a poſiibility, in the cafe of 


he 


rs are con- 
ſidered, ſome incredulous perſons may 
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the plunderer of our private purſes; Jucatan, without full and abſolute au- 


and fo there is, in that of the mana- 
gers of the public one. Nay, Iam 
hrmly perſuaded of the truth of both 
exploits; but as I would have every 
one be ſo too, I could wiſh, however, 
that our great men would be fo obli- 
gingly condeſcending, as to acquaint 
the public, what meſſenger carried the 
complaint, and brought back the pro- 
miſe of redreſs; and whether it was 
any one of thoſe who were ſtrongly 
deſired, and who peremptotily refuſed, 
to diſpoſe of their effects and retire a- 
broad [where they were promiſed to 
be provided for] in order to fave the 
damages awarded againſt them on the 
ſeveral actions for falſe impriſonment ? 
what admirable economy! my rea- 
ders, perhaps, from the meanneſs of 


the requeſt, may poſſibly diſcredit it; 


but I aver it to be a ſact, and the pi- 
tiful plan of the man who thinks him- 


thority, would have dared to infringe 
the article in queſtion of his own ac- 
cord; and that too in ſuch high and 
violent terms, as to threaten our peo- 
ple with “ the fatal conſequences 
which will be inevitable, if the cut- 
ting of logwood is continued without 
ſuch licences and ſchedules,” and even 
to iſſue his orders to Don Joſeph Roſe- 
da © to execute what may be needful 
in caſe of contumacy, diſobedience, 
and rebellion.” Is there any one perſon 


in our adminiſtration can read this, lay 


his hand upon his heart, and fay he 
believes the governor of Jucatan had 
the temerity to do all this, without the 
concurrence of the king, or miniſtry, 
of Spain?” for the fake of honour and 
truth, I hope we have not one man in 
the adminiſtration quite ſo loſt to 
reaſon and conſcience. It, therefore, 
undeniably follows, I think, that it is 


E ſelf miniſter. The ſpirited anſwer of not the intention of his catholic ma- 1 

MM one of the meſſengers, deſerves to be jeſty, that no one ſhall impede the F. 

recorded. No (ſays he) rather Engliſh in their cutting logwood ;” : 

le than be ſo tranſported, I will ſtay and that it is very poſſible, and very pro- 3 

d truſt to the clemency of the plain- bable, that he will not diſapprove of 1 

2 tiffs But to return to the Gazzette. his governors and miniſters whenever 19 

r | The Spaniſh miniſtry (fays the they act to the contrary ; and, conclu- jr 
paragraph) have replied, that they ſively, that there is more reaſon to ap- 119 

y, have not received any advices from prehend his renewing “ the moſt ſtrict Fh | 

n- that governor relative to this affair; orders“ to moleſt our logwood cutters, Bs 

ay but that it is certain that the catholic than to permit them the quiet enjoy- 0 

or king has given poſitive orders to his go- ment of their occupations. I now g 

an vernor of Jucatan, to abide by, and ſubmit even to R. R. himſelf, whether 

an obſerve the XVIIth article of the laſt our miniſters are as ſpirited as he re- 

>W treaty of peace.” I muſt beg to diſbe- preſents them? and whether the be- 

n- lieve ſuch peſitive orders having been haviour of the court of Madrid is as 

of given, and my reaſons are; iſt, Becauſe equitable as any Engliſh ſubje& can 

ap- the XVIIth article ſays nothing about deſire? | 


ct. Spaniſh ſchedules and Engliſh li- 

| cences; 2dly, becauſe, on the con- 
trary, it expreſsly ſays, his Britannic 
majeſty's ſubjects ſhall not be moleſted 
under any pretence whatſoever ; and 
34y and laftly, becauſe, his catholic 
majeſty being an arbitrary prince, the 
moſt certain and exemplary puniſh- 
ment would ſurely follow a diſobedi- 
ence of politive orders in ſuch a mate- 
rial point. It is therefore the higheſt 
abſurcity to ſuppoſe the governor oi , 


— 
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SIR, -- „ 

Sce by the Gazette, that the court 
of Spain fays, it knows nothing of 
the 


4 
; 


to the affair in queſtion. 
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the refuſal of logwood, and I under- 


ſtand, that our miniſters would have 
us believe, from this declaration of 


' ignorance, either that no refuſal has 


been made (which we cannot beheve, 
as the contrary is true) or, if made, 
that it was a mere unauthorized flip- 
pancy of the Governor of Jucatan ; 
who, diſregarding both the treaty and 
the pleaſure of his monarch, has ta- 
ken upon himſelf to explain the article 
that grants us logwood; that 1s, to 
refuſe it. Since when, have Spanith 
ctr been thus bold! ſince when, 


ave they acted thus without inſtructi- 


ons, or contrary to them? never, Sir: 
but I will tell you what they have done. 


They have ever acted hoſtily towards 


us by ſecret direction; which the 
court of Spain has as conſtantly deni- 
ed, as conſtantly forboin to punith ; 
and which our ſucceſſive minifters, 


except Mr. Pitt, have always affect- 


ed to overlook; and as often as a de- 
nial has come, they have clapped it 
into the Gazette, and have been re- 
Joiced to deceive their country, and 
leave their countrymen unredreſſed. 
Are not their evaſive anſwers of a 
piece with thoſe, we uſed to receive 


from the fame court, previous to 


the war in 1739? are we for ever 
to be duped by the ſame grols arts? 


have all temporiſing miniſters but one 


method of cheating themſelves and 
their country ? let me remind the pub- 


lic of a tranlattion, which happened 


but three years ago, exactly parallel 
When Mr. 
Pitt ſaw through the little artifices of 
the Spaniſh court in 1761, or rather 
when he would ſee what they ſcarce 


deſired to conceal ; what did he do? 
not act as his predeceſſors nor ſucceſ- 


ſors; he did not civilly and humbly 


_ entreat, that they would indulge him 
with ſome vague, lean excuſe, which 


he might print, to ſtop a week's cia- 
mour : no, fir, he was for attacking 
thoſe, who, he knew, would elle at- 
tack us. He would have prevented 


them, but he was over-ruled and got 


rid of; and the very ſame Gazette, 
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that notified his' reſignation, amuſed 
the populace with a ſhuffling para- 
graph, of the cordiality and amicable 
intentions of Spain ; but ſhe remained 
as hoſtile as ever; and the war which 
Mr. Pitt foretold, could not be avoid- 
ed: all we did was to loſe time; but 


the Gazette does not think it loſt its 


credit; for, behold! the ſame ſtale 
artifice again! our merchants are de- 
tained, refuſed, vexed, ruined, and 
are to be comforted afterwards by a 
paragraph in the Gazette, which in- 
forms them—of what ?—of his catho- 
lic majeſty's ignorance !—Alas! we 
need not ſend fo far, as to Spain, if 
we want to fill our Gazettes with igno- 
rance. I ſhould have liked, to have 
ſeen the Spaniſh miniſter, that would 
have ventured to plead ignorance to 
Mr. Pitt, if that great patriot ſtateſ- 
man had complained of injuries done 
to the merchants of Great Brain. 

I ſhall not enter into the occaſion we 
have for logwood, nor the benefits we 
draw from it. The want of the com- 
modity is by no means what makes 
this refuſal moſt important. It is the 
refuſal itſelf, that chiefly affects us. 
It is the contemptuous light, in which 


the refuſal places us in the eyes of all 


the world, that ought to ſtrike us moſt. 
What can diſgrace us more, in two 
years after having taken the Havan- 
nah, and ſpread the terror of our 


arms through old and new Spain, 


than that a petty governor ſhould dare 
to deny us an article of commerce, 
granted in conſideration of the lavith 
reſtitutions, which we made to the 
crown of Spain! conld they, who re- 
fuſe us logwood, have retaken the 
Havannah ? did not they tremble for 
their wealthieſt colonies? did not Sir 
George Pocock write from the Havan- 
nah, that that conqueſt was but a 
door to others more important? they 


who precipitately clofed up that door, 


are, in effect, the authors of this re- 
fuſal of logwood. | EDO 

The frit intereſt of a nation is its 
reputation. Was Rome itſelf more 
formidable, than we were in 1759, 
1760 
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1760 and 1761? Maſters of the only 
navy in Europe, we commanded all 
over the globe. Compare thoſe Joe 
with our preſent ſituation. Inſulted 
by Spain; torturing the * * ws to 
pay court to a F=-ch embaſſador; our 
ſtocks falling; our ancient allies dif- 
guſted; the empreſs queen acceding 
to the family compact; (our lords and 
maſters deny this, but we ſhall find 
ſhe actually has acceded) divided a- 


mong ourſelves, by the ambition of a 


puſillanimous favourite ; is it a Won- 
der, that we are the jeſt and ſcorn of 
Europe? if the compariſon of what we 
are, with what we were four years 
ago, be too humiliating, I know no 


comfort but by comparing what we 
are, with what we ſhall be four years 


hence. It requires no ſpirit of pro- 


phecy to be certain that we are great, 


flouriſhing, reſpected now, in compa- 
riſon of what we ſhall be, when France 
has recruited, when her marine 1s reſto- 
red, when Martinico and Guadaloupe, 
which we gave up, ſhall have contri- 
buted to revive ber commerce. Then 


we ſhall hear of chicane; of treaties 


contravened ; of boundaries extended; 
and, if the favourite retains influence ſo 
long, then, too, we ſhall hear of ne- 
gotiation, and all the cowardly train 
of palliatives which will be neceſſary 
to ward off a war; a war which, 
however expedient, the Englith are at 
all times fools to undertake. They 
waſte their lives and treaſure; they 
prove themſelves brave enough to 
command the world, and then (as the 
alchymiſts ſay) in the moment of pro- 
jection, the bubble glory burſts! ſome 
dark, or bungling miniſter, ſnatches 


the ſword out of the general's hand, 
as he ig on the high road to Paris, ſa- 
crifices all our conqueſts to ſome do- 


meſtic intrigue, huddles up a ſcanda- 
lous negotiation, miſcalled a peace, 
and leaves the brave and bubhled Eng- 
Iiſh to be the fable, and laughter of 


Europe. Twice this has happened in 


leſs than fifty years. "The impunity of 
Oxfard and Bolinbroke, encouraged 
tac late treaty of Paris. 


Hiſtory, we are told, is an excel- 
lent ſtudy : it is called the ſuccedane- 
um to experience; but it is either of 
no uſe, or the Engliſh never read, 
Twice in half a century to be diſgra- 


ced by the very fame fteps! Marlbo- 


rough and Pitt, traduced and under- 
mined in the ſame manner! — Our 
fathers could not foreſee that the nati- 
on was going to be facrificed ; we, 
with their experience to boot, were 
led into the very ſame cataſtrophe ! 
we had even ſeen thoſe ominous owls, 
the tories, fluttering round the court, 
juſt as they did before the treaty of 
Utrecht. 19 | | 
Well jacta eft alea; it would 
be ſome comfort if we had any chance 
of ſeeing the late indigeſted, begged, 
bought, inglorious, improvident peace, 
ſupported with ſome dignity.—Let us 
compare the preſent article of his ca- 
tholic majeſty's ignorance in the Ga- 
zette, that great reparation to Engliſh 
honour! with the ſacrifices which his 
great grandfather exacted, when the 
dignity of his crown had been inſulted. 
Genoa was bombarded for a leſs af- 
front than we have received; the doge 
himſelf, inſtead of pleading ignorance, 
in the Mercure Francois, was forced 
to trudge to Verſailles, and beg pardon 
in perſon. When the duke de Crequi 
was affronted by the Corſican guards 
at Rome, the pope's nephew was obli- 
ged to take the fame journey for the 
ſame purpoſe. Our mrs, who 
are much better chriſtians than Lewis 
XIV th, are far from exerciſing ſuch 
boiſterous and uncharitable reſentment! 
Come, you have inſulted our mer- 
chants, and violated the late treaty; 
only ſay you know nothing of the mat- 
ter, we will take care to put it in our 


G——tte; which 1s a paper reſpect- 
ed by all the world for its authentici- 


ty and veracity. You need give 
yourſelves no farther trouble; you 
thall hear no more of this d——ned 
logwood affair.” „ | 
| am forry to ſay that it is not 
Spain alone that is on the qui vive 
with us. A gentleman, who was at 
Rome 
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Rome at the ſame time with a royal 
perſonage now on his travels, affirms, 


that the Viſcompte d' Aubeterre, the 


French embaſſador at that court, was 
the only foreign miniſter who refuſed 
to pay his compliments to H=R—H ; 
having the preſumption to pretend to 
receive the firſt viſit. I cannot fay I 
faw this account in the Gazette. Our 
m rs, probably, like his catholic 
majeſty, know nothing of it. 
Tam, 
Your conſtant reader, 
A SouTH BRITON. 


FOSIS4.MKEPF-E; 
INTELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY, 
We hear, that the count de G---hy, 


At his departure, left a memorial de- 


manding reſtitution of the effects ta- 
ken from the inhabitants of Brittanny 
during the war. Our vigorous m----rs 


have, no doubt, rejected it with ſcorn, 


and we wait with impatience for an 
article in the Gazette to aſſure us, that 


bis moſt chriſtian majeſty knows no- 


thing of the demand, and that he is 


determined to obſerve the late glori- 


ous treaty like his brother of Spain ! 
To the NoxTH BxiTtoON. 


S 1 R. 
HE account you gave, a few 
papers ſince, of the places be- 
ſtowed in Scotland, on the relations of 
lord Bute, was ſtrictly right, except 


of one. In that one, which 1s, per- 
_ haps, the hardeſt caſe of the whole, 


you vary a little*from the fact. | 

Mr. Alexander Fraſer, half brother 
to lord Bute, was made gentleman of 
the police in the room of Norman 
Viacleod, eſq; who was member for 


, the county of Inverneſs in two ſuc- 
| ceſlive parliaments ; and who, lir, 
| though a Seotchman, raiſed a con- 


ſiderable number of men, at his own 
expence, againſt the rebels, in the laſt 
unnatural rebellion. It was for this 
laugdable piece oi loyalty, that his late 
majeſty, in the nuniſcry of his grace of 


Auguſt, 
Newcaſtle, gave Mr. Macleod the 


above place ; nor can any other reaſon 


be aſſigned for the ay N s diſ- 


poſſeſſing him of his po, than the ve- 
ry one which firſt procured i it him! 
You omitted, too, fir, that one Mr. 
Stewart, a relation of lord Bute's, has a 
penſion of three hundred pounds a 
year, on the Scotch lift. I am, 
Mr. North Briton, 
Yours, -... 
A candid Scotchman. 


To the NoRTH Briton. 


. 


5 U may depend: on the follow- 

ing fact. A gentleman of the 

moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities, was lately 
applied to, to write in favor of the ad- 
miniſtration; but his love for his coun- 
try taking place of every other conſi- 
deration, he nobly refuſed it. By this 
application, I am enabled to aſſure 
you, that Jemmy Twitcher, and his 
friends, are the conductors of the Scru- 
tator. As their cauſe ſeems to be in great 


diſtreſs, pray, Mr. North Briton, let 


your pity for them, ſucceed your con- 


tempt of them, and give them a lift 


by granting the incloted advertiſement. 
a WL He en place in your paper. - 


am, 
Your humble 1 
J. H — 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
WANTED, a perſon capable of 


writing a new ininiſterial paper, call- 


. ed, 
THE SCRUTATOR; 
To be carried on under the immediate 
inſpection of the greateſt ſtateſman, 
cricket player, and choice ſpirit in 
the kingdom; who (which is all his 
receſs from buſineſs, and his trifling 
with his ſultanas will permit) amuſes 
bimfelf with writing the whole of 


the Lying Chronicle, ſubjoined to 
the Scrutator. The other parts of 


tze paper, ſuch as proving black, 


vhite ; 


40 
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white; Impeaching, true friend- 
ſhip ; fornication and adultery, mo- 
ral virtues; to be entruſted to the 
pen of the perſon here advertiſed 


for. Great encouragement will be 


given to a gentleman of abilities, 
and free eaſy principles; with a 
ſuitable eſtabliſhwent in one of the 


public offices, if he acquits himſelf. 


with honour. 


N. B. The authors of the Auditor, 


Briton, and Plain Dealer, and the 
writers of the two letters to the com- 
mon council of London, need not 
apply—as none but perſons of cha- 
racter will be employed. | 

Farther particulars may be known of 
Jemmy Twitcher himſelf; or the af- 
fidavit-man Perjury Corrupt Wuful, 
Eſq; who will aiſiſt the perſon, that 

| thall be engaged, with a key to ſeve- 
ral late proceedings. | 


| The Nor BRIT ox, No 110. 
Saturday, Auguſt 11, 1764. 

« There is a degree of MN. 

preſent M—— againſt their C——y 

that is beyond example.” BUDGET. 


HE modern modeſt financier 
having thought fit to harangue 
a great aſſembly on his own prodigi- 
ous abilities and proceedings, to the 
great approhation of his own party, 


the whole poſſe of miniſte:1a] writers 


have from thence taken their cue to 
pay their adulatory addreſſes to that 
mirrour of a treaſurer, and echo 
hack, to the keeper of the bag, thoſe 
encomiums he had fo laviſhly beſtowed 
on himſelf. Hence ſprung the famous 
advertiſement in the Gazetteer, which 
in fo thraſonic a ftrain trumpeted to 
the public, the great addreſs of the 
preſent miniſtry, or (if it better plea- 
les) the man who thinks himſelf mi- 
niſter, in being able, without a lotte- 
ry, or any new tax, to carry on the 
national affairs for one year more. 


Angult, 1764. 


e in the 


Hence, too, ſprung the moſt paltry 
e all paltry productions, the Wallet in 


ſupport of its ſellow-trifler, the Ad- 
vertiſement. 
What praiſe the adminiſtration real- 


ly merited on this account, no man, 


not furniſhed with a pair of court 
ſpeQacles, can potſibly perceive. On 
the contrary, it muſt have been ama- 
Zing indeed, if more taxes had been 
found requiſite for a peace-eſtabliſh- 
ment, than had been fo in a time of 
war lt is notorious that it has ever 
been uſual to welcome in peace by leſ- 
ſening of taxes; and, in particular, 
eaſing our landed gentlemen, by charg- 
ing their eſtates with only two ſhillings 
in the pound. But our preſent mini- 
ſters are a ſet of Rehoboams. Their 


little fingers are thicker than any of 
their predeceſſors loins. Former mi- 


niſters have laden us with heavy yokes; 
but they (regardleſs of our ſupplicati- 
ons to lighten them) have added to 
their weight. Former miniſters have 


chaſtiſed us with whips, but they 


chaſtiſe us with ſco;pions. They 


have thought proper to uſher in their 
peace by a moſt oppteſſive extenſion of 
the exciſe law, and a continuation of 
the ſame tax of four ſhillings in the 
pound on the landed intereſt, which had 
been thought fully ſufficient in the hot- 
eſt and moſt expenſive part of the war. 
The miniftry tell us we have a 


peace. Have we more than their 


words for it? do we experience any _ 
of its bleſſings? at home, it has ſad- 


dled us with an addition to the taxes 
ſubſiſting during the war. Can this be 


called peace? Abroad, our ſubjeQs are 
murdered by the machinations _ of 
Frenchmen, and driven from their ha-, 
bitations by the perfidy of Spaniards. 
Are theſe the proofs of peace? yet 
theſe are the only fruits we have reap- 


ed from the wiſdom of this unparal- 


lelled adminiſtration !/ | | 
The Wallet indeed (contrived, as 
he fays, to anſwer the Budget) deſ- 
canis on the benefits of peace in gene- 
ral, the extraordinary advantages at- 


tendant on the glorious one lately con- 


cluded at Verſailles, and the exube- 
rant wiſdom of the peace-makers in 
8 e 5 entailing 


that is—he chalks out no 
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entailing ſo many bleſſings on their 
country. He then attempts to thew 
the propriety of the preſent plan of go- 
vernment, and of thoſe arrangements 
that prevented the neceſſity of burthen- 
ing us with freſh taxes in the laſt ſeſſi- 
ons of parliament. But he leaves the 
moſt material point till in ſuſpenſe 
method 
whereby the unfunded debt is to be 
funded without additional impoſitions: 
nor does he refute any of the Budget's 
calculations; or deny a fingle matter 


of fact, from whence that ingenious 


author draws his concluſions. No— 
theſe facts, theſe calculations, and 
concluſions, may ftand for ever for 
him; and yet from theſe inconteſtible 
evidences has this ſhameleſs writer the 


_ aſſurance to appeal to miniſterial gueſs- 


work! mere ſuppoſitions of what may 
(1 believe he more boldly fays will) be 


conſequent of this peace of peaces! 


A 


This blundering defender of a blun- 


this chief great gift of our highland 


dering adminiſtration, inſtead of an- 


ſwering the Budget, admits the truth 


of his premiſes, and yet denies the 


concluſions! but how deny? In room 


of refuting the Budget, as he under- 


takes to do, he entertains us with a 
ſecond-fighted narrative of the future 
growth of our commerce, manufac- 


tures and riches; whereby the natio- 


nal revenues will be this year kept on 
a par, if not advanced above what they 
were the laſt. But if we turn our eyes 
from this petty miniſterial perfor- 
mance, where ſhall we diſcover one 
circumſtance to confirm the doctrine ? 


Let us view the preſent ſtate of Eng- 


land. Our wanufacturers are rather 


ſo many burthens on their reſpective 
_ pariſhes; our ſtaple manufactory is in 
a galloping conſumption ; the weav- 
ing trade at the point of death; and 
our foreign commerce not without the 
moſt alarming ſymptoms of decay. 
Our trade to the Baltic, is rather per- 


nicious; that to Turky ruined; the 
balance with France againſt us; the 
French have run away, too, with the 
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Spaniſh trade; injured us in the 
Dutch; and greatly ſupplanted us in 
the German. I appeal to all the diſ- 
intereſted gentlemen on the royal ex- 
change, whether this is not a fair ſtate 
of the caſe. It is true (for I muſt 
give the Devil his due) our African 
trade, in the article of ſlaves, is on the 
increaſing hand; but the Wallet will 
not find, what he ſo confidently aſ- 
ſerts, that their labour will bring ſuch 
a conſiderable increaſe to the cuſtoms. 
The greateſt number of them are diſ- 
poſed of to the Spaniards, and are now 
actually employed in rebuilding the 
demoliſhed fortifications of the Ha- 
vannah.— Kind, generous and conſide- 
rate Engliſh, thus to aſſiſt in repairing 
thoſe breaches which themſelves had 
ſo wantonly made !—— 1 | 
The other points the Wallet plumes. 
himſelt upon, are equally falſe. The 
produce of the ceded iflands cannot 
poſſibly raiſe our imports for ſome 


years to come; they are not yet ſold, 


much leſs cleared: and as to the Eaſt 
Indies, on which he dwells ſo largely, 
can any man in his right ſenſes ſuppoſe, 
that the ſhips lately taken into the pay 
of the company, can deliver their car- 
roes from China or Bengal this year? 
rom hence it is ſelf-evident that there 
is not the leaſt foundation, in reaſon 


or fact, for thoſe fancied encreaſes of 


the national revenues, the preſent year, 
which this ſhameleſs writer predicts 
will certainly accrue. When a mini- 
ſtry is reduced to ſuch low ſhifts, we 
cannot help conſidering them in the 


ſtate of drowning men; ready to catch 


hold of the weakeft twig to preſerve 
them from ſinking. If our miniſters, 
or their minions, imagine the nation is 
to be deceived by ſuch idle dreams, 
and wrap themſelves up in ſuch ridi- 
culous expectations, I truſt they will 
ſoon be undeceived to their irremedia- 
ble confuſion. | 1 
Again, I would aſk this miniſterial 
Merlin, what real benefits the nation 


has received from the wonderful cut- 


ters he ſo wonderfully brags of? can 


our political Iriſhman (I beg pardon of 
my 


$-+ 
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my good friends of Ireland, I advert 
only to his being ſuch a blunderer) pro- 
pheſy the actual advantages that have 
ariſen from this boaſted inſtitution ? his 
parade of the great employ it gives to 
our failors, is as abſurd as his other 
poſitions; on the contrary, the whole 
mercantile and trading part of the na- 
tion ſorely feel, that many more of 
them are now engaged in thoſe very 
illicit practices w..ich the cutters are 
ſaid to preyert, than in the cutters 
themſelves. Is this a proof of the 
flouriſhing ſituation of comme: ce, or the 
prodigious tervice of theſe veſſels! can 
the Wallet n ention any one conſidera- 
ble branch of tiace that has been im 

proved ſince the peace took place? I 
have named ſeveral, that have been 


nearly ruined ſince that fatal period; 


and defy even the belt (for him I take 
to be the worſt) writer in the ſervice 
of the adminiſtration to confute me. 


Why then all this noiſe in ſupport 


of a peace, fo utterly deſtitute of the 
ever before reſulting advantages from 
ſuch an event? why infuſe into the 


minds of the people ſanguine expec- 


tations of what can never happen? 
why turning their eyes from viewing 


their preſent wretched ſtate, by ro- 


mantic viſions of future gains that ne- 
ner will ariſe ? But this is the conſtant 


practice of our modern mother Oſ- 


bones; when they find themſelves 
worſted in a diſpute on the preſent 
ſtate of obvious occurrences, they 
initantly change the argument, and 
have recourſe to prophetical affirmati- 
ons of what is to be, to morrow ! 
thus the Wallet entertains us with a 


prophecy of are-to-come benefits, un- 


ſupported by probability, and unaſſiſ- 
ted by ſolid reaſoning; whilſt the 
Budget argues like a man of ſenſe; 
from former experience, indiſputable 
facts, and ſtrong credibility. 

That the Budget juſtly arraigns 


the weakneſs of the miniſtry in not 


furniſhing a peace-eſtabliſhinent, as 
heretofore, whereby. the navy debt 
ſhould be, annually, provided for 


within the year, mult appear un- 


controlably reaſonable to every perſon 
who conſiders the importance of our 


fleet to our exiſtence, and the diſcou- 
ragement that muſt naturally ariſe 
from thence to the ſailors employed in 
the public ſervice. It cannot be ſup- 


poſed that our brave tarts will chear- 


fully engage in the cauſe of their coun- 
try, when there is no particular fund 


appropriated tor the payment of their 


wages; nor can we, with any colour 
of equity, expect them to perform 
their duty with ſpirit, when they can- 
not be certain of that ſupport for their 
tamilies, -which their toils and dangers 
demand, and for which they have no- 
thing to rely on, but the chimerical 
produce of the finking fund. This is 
not a matter of propriety, or impro— 


priety, which may be neglected or 


per:ormed, without endange ing the to- 
tal loſs of our independency; but a 
meaſure of the laſt conſequence and 
moſt preſſing neceſſity; the ſmalleſt 
defect in which, inſtantly expoſes the 
nation to the hazard of beins lofi paſt 
all redemption; our commerce inſulted, 
and our flag deſpited. It is ro no pur- 


poſe to ſquabble about the means. 
whereby an arrangement ſo indiſpen- 


ſibly neceſſary is to be effected; whe- 
ther by new taxes, borrowing jobs, or 
otherwiſe. At any rate it ſhould have 


been done, though it had been requi- 


ſite, for this purpoſe, to ſuſpend pay- 


ment of the intereſt of a part of our 


national debt, in caſe there were no 
other deviſeable means to bring it a- 
bout: becauſe we cannot remain 4 


free and independant people, without 
the aid, and conſtant ſervice of our 
navy; and we cannot truſt to their 


hearty endeavours in our cauſe, unleſs 
we are ſollicitous to have a regular 


fund always ready to aniwer their wa- 
ges. This is fo very apparent, that 1 


muſt take upon me to aſſert, that an 
adminiſtration which cannot make pro- 
viſion for ſo neceſſary an article in our 


annual expence, ought to give place 
to thoſe, who, by their credit with 


the nation, can provide a fund for this 


and every other piper call, without 
3 0 2 expoſing 
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expoſing our nakedneſs to foreigners, 
or endangering our inteſtine quiet, by 
grievous and unconſtitutional bur- 
thens. When a miniſtry cannot with- 
in the year, provide for an article of 
this importance, it is high time for 
them to reſign the helm to thoſe who 
can, within the year, ſupply us with 
all that is needful to anſwer this, and 
every other exigency of the ftate ; 
without having recourſe to violent, 
oppreſſive, and unpopular methods of 
government to attain it. 

In fine the Wallet inſtead of really 
_ anſwering the Budget (a pamphlet 
which no Engliſhman ought to be 
without) contributes almoſt as much 
as that well executed performance to 
open the eyes of the public, with re- 


ſpect to a miniſtry that are not able to 


carry on then ational buſineſs, without 
involving themſelves, and the king- 
dom, in inextricable difficulties: for 
that author, contrary to his profeſſed 
intention, uncontrovertably demon- 
ſtrates, that the adminiſtration by ad- 
hering to the ridiculous plan of govern- 
ment, which they muſt purſue, whilſt 
they continve in power (and which he 
fo weaklv juſtifies) will, unavoidably, 
put the finiſhing hand to our impor- 
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of this kingdom, and the liberty and 
property of its inhabitants. 

Groundleſs proſecutions, and falſe 
informations, at the ſuit of the crown, 
by which the moſt innocent are eligi- 
ble to be proſecuted in courts of law, 
without hope of redreſs, have ſo fre- 
quently occurred, that it is full time 
to conſider their ſcope and rendency ; 
and if they ſhould be diſcovered to be 
evils of the moſt dangerous and oppreſ- 
ſive nature, it is not doubted but ſuch 
proper remedies will be applied, as will 
hereafter preſerve us from calami- 
ties that take their riſe, and chief en- 
couragement from the miſapplication 
of a maxim in our common law, the 
king pays no colts. es: 

This maxim, like the reſt of our 
law, 1s built on the beſt conſideration; 
but the uſual concluſion drawn from it, 
viz. that the ſervants of the crown 


ſhall pay no coſts in actions brought at 


his majeſty's ſuit, is, in my opinion, 
neither founded on that maxim, nor 
the laws of juſtice. This I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhew, by briefly comparing 
that poſition with another immediate- 
ly connected with 1t—the king can do 
wrong. | 

The king, ſays our law, can do no 


q tance in Europe; expoſe us to innume- wrong, yet nobody has yet been bold TE 
A Table dangers at home; and leave our and abſurd enough to infer from S N 
; colonies unprotected, unleſs our fettle- thence, that miniſters can do no ee 
4 ments can, by their own ftrength, de- wrong, when acting in the name of the N 
fend thenielves. king; or that they ought not to be W 
9 L anſwerable for the injuſtice they may pl 
14 — b ö ; . 5 . 
f . commit under that high ſanction. If 5 ol 
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1 Saturday, Augujt 18, 1764. ſelves, by the uſe of their maſter's ſc 
4 O 5 ; ., name, from anſwering the calls of juſ- th 
4 Quod quiſque juris in alterum ſlatuerit ,. | : 8 8 ( 
4 5 5 tice when they oppreſs, why ſhould e 
1 | ita jus ſibi eſto. : | - 

' UN | the ſervants of theſe ſervants, the mi- to 
1 Let XL Jad. a 4 4x: | | | 
3 niſterial declaimers at the bar, be ſe- >. 
1 ONVERSING the other day with cure under the like circumſtances, | W 
| an eminent lawyer, on ſome from indemnitying the injured? the © "op 
points lately agitated, he obſerved that king, in our law books, as I obſerved 5 

5 the king pays no coſts. At firſt this in a former paper, is ſuppoſed im- he 


did not particularly ſtrike ine, but re- mortal aud impeccable He can nei- Ca 


flecting on it at home, I could not re- ther die, nor do a wrong. That th 
frain offeing a tew thoughts on a ſich a perfect perſon ſhould not be th 
point of law, which { rake to be of the liable to pay coſts 1s truly reaſonable, ww 
lafit conſequence to the internal peace becauſe he cannot bring againft his ca 
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ſubjects any falſe or oppreſſive action. 
He that cannot do wrong, cannot me- 
rit any legal adjudication againſt him; 
but this neither quadrates with his mi- 


niters of ſtate, nor their ſervants in 


Weſtminſter-Hall We know it too 


| ſeverely that his miniſters have often 


proſtituted his authority in fanEtifying 
the moſt tyrannical acts of opprethon ; 
and I believe we have all ſeverely felt, 
too, that attornies general have fre- 
quently brought the moſt vexatious 
actions, in the name of the king, a- 
gainſt the moſt innocent and loyal of 
his ſubjects. No plea of his majeſty's 
autho:ity can ſcreen the former from 
making reparation, and I am ſure it is 
equally conſiſtent with equity, that in 
the latter caſe, no attorney general 
ſhould be exempt from the payment of 
colts, which they have wantonly obli- 
ged an innocent perſon to expend, 
merely becauſe they have thought fit 
to bring the action in the name of the 


king! a lord chief Jefferies, if he 


were alive, might poſſibly encourage, 
againſt conviction, any extenſion of 
that equitable maxim, the king ſhall 


pay no colts, for the ſake of preſery- 


ing from juſtice ſome overbearing 
N-rt-n of the law, or ſcreening, from 
reparation, ſome baſe and treacherous 
informer ; whether he be a Twitcher, 
a perjurer, a Kidgell, a Scot, or a 
Currie: but ſince no upright judge 
would countenance or continue any 
practice contrary to the molt clear and 
poſitive decrees of unprejudiced rea- 
ſon, and the evidence of his own fſen- 
ſes, I ſhall not be fearful of incurring 
the diſpleaſure of our preſent diſpen- 
ſers of juſtice, in attempting to ſearch 
to the bottom the foundation of a miſ- 
apprehenſion, in my opinion, ſo big 
with evil, and ſo pregnant with op- 
preſſion. Ss 


That the king ſhall pay no coſts I 


have admitted to be reaſonable, be- 
cauie he cannot do wrong, but will 
theſe premiſes bear this concluſion, 


the attorney general ſhall pay no coſts, 


who can do wrong? though the king 
can do no wrong, yet an attorney ge- 
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neral can bring a vexatious action, and 
lay a falſe information, to the ruin of 
an abſolutely innocent perſon ; this, 
too, he can do in the name of the king ; 
yet where is the man who can give a 
convincive reaſon that he ought not 
to pay colts whenever he does ſo? 
the propoſitions reſpecting the king 
and the attorney, are fo exceedingly 
oppoſite, that it is wonderful the one 
ſhould ever be ſuppoſed a proper 
concluſion from the other! ſure I am, 
that our greateſt lawyers agree, that it 
is a certain rule in the law, never to 
be departed from on any conſideration. 
whatever, that no maxim is to be fo 
underſtood or explained, that it ſhould 


be productive of general injuſtice ; why 


then, in the name of equity, ſhould 
this maxim, the king pays no cofts, be 
ſo far extended beyond its natural 
meaning, as to protect the attorney 
general from the payment of coſts, in 
caſes where juſtice calls for their be- 
ing awarded? = 

It is indeed true, that there is no 
precedent for condemning the attor- 
ney general in coſts in any ſuch caſe, 
but 1t 1s as true, that there is no ſta- 
tute no maxim in law, nor (I believe) - 
no rule of court, to protect him from 
the paying of coſts, and even damages 
to boot, wherever equity requires a 


determination of that kind. An at- 


torney general has no better title to do 
wrong than any other perſon whate- 
ver: why then ſhould he not be equal- 


ly bound to indemnify thoſe whom he 


may officially injure? it may, perhaps, 


be eafily accounted for, why there is 


no precedent in favor of innocence and 
juſtice againſt an attorney general in 
ſuch caſes, but if the practice ſhould 


appear to be a mot crying oppreſſion, it? 


would be utterly unaccountable if it 
then remained unrectified. 
Before the revolution, the judges 
held their commiſſions during pleature 
only, and conſequently dared not fo 
far diſoblige the miniftry, as to 
make ſuch an equitable order againſt. 
the attorney general, who always re- 


ceives his iaitructions from the govern- 


ment, 
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ment, and 1s too frequently a minion 
of the miniſter's. Why that beaten 
path has not been deviated from, 
ſince that happy period, I cannot fay. 
Cuſtom, I fear, is a more prevalent 
argument in every ſtation and depart- 
ment of life, than it ought to be. 
But, as neither law has introduced, 
nor equity warrants, any privileg2 in 
favor of the attorney general, in cate: 


of right and wrong, I do not doubt 


but our preſent bench of patriot judges, 
will break thiough this practice, if on 
a mature deliberation, tney find 1t in- 
conſiſtent with juſtice, and baneful to 
the liberty and property of the ſubject. 


Of late, ſome oppreſſions of the 


great, which had eſcaped the vigilance 
of former times, have met with a pro- 
per check, and why this important 
point, relative to the attorney gene- 
ral's office, ſhould not now be more 
narrowly ſcrutinized, can ſee no juſt 
cauſe. The many late determinati- 
ons againſt the violence of men in 
power, give us great ground to hope 
for ſucceſs in this intereſting matter, 
if the queſtion was fairly ſtated for a 
legal deciſion. In ſuch a cafe, I can 
form no doubt of the equitable diſpo- 
ſition of our judges, nor of their readi- 
neſs to hear, and duly ponder, what- 
ever can be reaſonably alledged againſt 
any miſtake, that may have crepted 


into practice, from the inattention or 


inaccuracy of their predeceſſors : Nei- 
ther can I be cubious of the nice diſ- 
cernment of our jurors, if it ſhould be 
thought a neceſſary ſtep to have re- 


courſe to that farther remedy the law 


has afforded; J wean acceſs to the 
judgment of our country, in a trial by 


Jury. 


Wherever an injury is actually done, 


or only ſuppoſed to be done, there 
mult be a legal method of obtaining 


relief; or, at leaſt a judgment in the 


caſe; becauſe the law ab hors final in- 
juſtice. The king is juſt without ex- 
ception—uniforrmiy and univerſally juſt 
—1t cannot, therefore, be his will, that 
any of his people ſhould be finally dent- 
ed juſtice ; ana therefore, too, the ſub- 


The North Briton. 


ject muſt be entitled to the ſame juſ- 


Auguſt, 


tice againſt the attorney general, as 
againſt any other perſon whomſoever. 
As there is no law, ſo is there no rea- 
fon to be ſhewn, why this miniſterial 
officer ſhould be endowed with a pri- 
vilege to ruin his majeſty's ſubjeQs, 
by involving them in oppreſſive pro- 
ſecutions ; obliging them to ſacrifice 
their time and property in courts of 
law ; to the inconceiveable damage of 
the commonwealth, and the irrepara- 
ble loſs of the litigant's family. 
Since then, the law (as I have al- 
ready obſerved) allows no violence to 
Pais unrepaired, there muſt be in this 
point, as well as in any other, refuge, 
by action of damage on the caſe ; and 
thereby the queſtion would naturally 
come under the cognizance of a jury, 
each of whom would moſt certainly, 


and equitably, make the cafe their 


own ; and give their voices in ſuch a 
manner as ſhould be conſiſtent with 
juſtice; and, as they would wiſh the 
plaintiff ſhould do, were he to decide 
upon a ſimilar cauſe of theirs. ; 

The miſchief that gave riſe to my 
conſidering this caſe—(a caſe, I be- 
lieve, never before treated on) is, in- 


diſputably, of a very threatning nature; 


and as hurtful as alarming. It me- 
naces us 1n the ſtreets, diſturbs us in 
our houles, and diſquiets us in our bu- 
neſs If fo unjuſt a privilege, in fa- 
vor of the attorney general, was abſo- 
lutely eſtabliſhed by a ſtatute, it would 
be the duty of every freeborn Engliſh- 
man to ſpare no pains in obtaining a 
repeal oi ſo inequitable a law. But in 
fact, there is no law, and I hope never 
will be, to authorize ſuch a dangerous, 
ſuch a dreadtul preheminence. All 
the other ſervants of the crown are 
anſwerable for every ſtretch of pow- 
er and office— for their blundering 
credulity, or malicious opprethon— 
and Why the ſame fate ſhould not at- 
tend the attorney general no man of 
reaion and candour can fee. If a 
poor exciſeman commits a miſtake to 


the prejucice of his neighbour, he 


mutt repair the wrong; in ſome caſes, 
even 
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even threefold: yet a wicked attorney 
general, by virtue of paving no coſts, 
may drive many honeſt fannlies to 
deſpair, rob them of their money, 
their Quiet, and their time, and make 
no fatisfattion !—Nay by putting them 


to needleſs and enormous expences, 


may prevent their being able to anſwer 
the demands of an importunate credi- 
tor, and, in conſequence, ultimately 


deprive them of their freedom alto ! 
It is a privilege, too, that is, and ever 


will be, whilſt it exiſts, a rankling 
ſhackle on the liberty of the preſs. 
An attorney general may oppreſſively 
proſecute an author, a printer, and 
publiſher, on the pretence of their 


having propagated a falſe and fediti- 


ous libel; and though it ſhall be legal- 


ly determined by a jury to be no libel, 


yet Mr. attorney ſhall pay no coſts! 


Are all theſe proceedings equal? Are 


they conſiſtent with reaſon, or con- 
formable to juſtice! If not, (and, I 
think, all the impartial part of the 


world will anſwer in the negative) why 


ſhould ſo great a defect, in point of 


equality, eſcape the obſervation of 
this equalizing age? That inforrow we | 


muſt be equal, the earl of Bute, lord 
Deſpenſer, and every gentleman con- 
cerned in eftablithing the tax on cyder, 
have moſt perſuaſively aſſured us; 
and if this muſt be the caſe where our 
miſery is purſued, why ſhould not the 
ſame equalizing rule take place where 
our benefit is concerned ? Why ſhould 
we not be put on a par with the at- 


torney general? Or rather, why ſhould 


his office entitle. him to proſtitute the 
name of the fountain of juſtice, in or- 
der to compaſs injuſtice, or ſanctify op- 
preſſion? In fine, the more I reflect 
on the power of attorney generals, and 
the uſe they make of that power, the 
more I ſee the force of theſe words of 
Home, the Scotchman, where the 
mother of Azis tells the king, 


“Peril, my ſon! dwells not in camps 

alone: e 

« In cities, palaces and courts of 

« With treachery and treaſon ſhe 
„ inhabits.” | 


I ſhall conclude by obſerving, that 
I have only conſidered the caſe of at- 
torney generals, acting in the name of 
the king (and almoſt ever by the in- 
ſtigation of wicked miniſters) in the 
molt oppreſſive manner againſt his ſub- 
j<&ts, becauſe the latter, though inno- 
cent, are obliged to pay their own 
coſts; but it will be evident to every 
man of common ſenſe, that any litigt- 
ous ſolicitor, or private perſon inter- 
poſing, by information or indictment 
to vex the guiltleſs, ought to be, by the 
lame rarity of reaſon, ſubje& to the 
ſame coſts and damages. If the great 
accuſer of mankind is foiled of his 
ſtrong hold, an immunity from coſts, 
there cannot reſt the ſmalleſt ſhadow 
of doubt, but that a private informer, 
acting on his own footing, cannot 
plead, inany caſe, an exemption from 


= 


to juſt an appointment. 


Miſtellaneous Eſſays. 


The Qualities of a mighty good ſort of 


Joman. 


1 Suppoſe the female part of my 


readers are very impatient to ſce 
the character of a mighty good fort 
of woman; and doubtleſs every migh- 


ä — 1 


ty good kind of man is anxious to kno r- 

what fort of a wife I have picked out 

for him *. pork ALF Boy 
The wighty good ſort of a woman 


is civil without 'good-breeding, kind 


without good-nature, friendly with- 
out affection, and devout without re- 
kzion. She wiſhes to be thought every 

1 7 thing 


Fee the qualities of a mighty good hind of man, page 427. 
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thing ſhe is not, and would have others 
looked upon to be every thing ſhe re- 
ally is. If you will take her word, ſhe 
detefts ſcandal from her heart ; yet, if 
a young lady happens to be talked of 
as being too gay, with a ſignificant 
ſhrug of her ſhoulders, and ſhake of 
her head, ſhe confeſſes, * it is too true, 
and the whole town ſays the fame 


thing.“ She is the molt compaſſionate 


creature living, and is ever pitying one 
perſon, and ſorry for another. She is 
a great dealer in buts, and ifs, and 
half ſentences, and does more miſchief 
with a may be, and I'll ſay no more, 
than ſhe could by ſpeaking out. She 
confirms the truth of any ſtory more 
by her fears and doubts, than if ſhe 
had given proof poſitive ; though ſhe 
always concludes with a let us hop 
otherwiſe.” _ 3 
One principal buſineſs of a mighty 
good ſort of woman is the regulation of 
families; and ſhe extends a viſitatorial 
power over all her acquaintance. She 


is the umpire of all differences be- 


tween man and wife, which ſhe is ſure 


to foment and increaſe, by pretending 


to ſettle them; and her great impar- 


tiality and regard for both, leads her 
always to ſide with one againſt the o- 


ther. She has a moſt penetrating and 
diſcerning eye into the faults of the 
family, and takes care to pry into all 
their ſecrets, that ſhe may reveal them. 


If a man happens to ſtay too late in 


the evening, ſhe is ſure to rate him 
handſomely the next time ſhe ſees him, 
and takes ſpecial care to tell him, in 


the hearing of his wife, what a bad 
huſband he is: or if the lady goes to 


Ranelagh, or is engaged in a party at 


cards, the will keep the poor huſband 


company, that he might not be dull, 


and entertains him all the while with 
the imperfections of his wife. She has 
alſo the intire diſpoſal of the children 
in her own hands, and can diſinherit 


them, provide for them, mairy them, 
or confine them to a ſtate of celibacy, 


juſt as ſhe pleaſes: the fixes the lad's 


pocket-money at ſchool, and allow- 
ance at the univerſity ; and has fent 


many an untoward boy to ſea, for edu- 
cation. But the young ladies are 
more immediately under her eye, and, 
in the grand point of matrimony, 


the choice, or refuſal, depends ſolely 


upon her. One gentleman 1s too 
young, another too old; one will run 
out his fortune, another has too little; 
one is a profeſſed rake, another a fly 
ſinner; and ſhe frequently tells the 
girl, © *tis time enough to marry yet,” 
till at laſt there is nobody will have 
her. But the moſt favourite occupa- 
tion of a mighty good ſort of woman, 
is, the ſuperintendance of the ſervants: 
ſhe proteſts, there is not a good one to 
be got; the men are idle, and thieves, 
and the maids are ſluts, and good for- 
nothing huſſies. In her own family, 
ſhe takes caie to ſeparate the men 
from the maids, at night, by the 
whole height of the houſe; theſe are 
lodged in the garret, while John takes 
up his rooiting-place in the kitchen, 
or is ſtuffed into the turn-up feat in 
the paſſage, cloſe to the ſtreet-door. 


She riſes at five in the ſummer, and at 


day-light in the winter, to detect them 


in giving away broken victuals, coals, 
candles, &c. and her own footman is 
employed the whole morning in car- 
rying letters of information to the maſ- 


ters and miſtreſſes, wherever ſhe ſees, 


O 


or rather imagines, this to be practiſed. 
She has cauſed many a man- ſervant 


to loſe his place, for romping in the 


kitchen ; and many a maid has been 


turned away upon her account, for 
dreſſing at the men, as ſhe calls it, 
looking out of the window, or ftand- 
ing at the ſtreet-door, in a ſummer's 
evening. TI am acquainted with th:ee 
maiden ſiſters, all mighty good for of 


women, who, to prevent any ill conſe- 


quences, will not keep a foot nan at 


all; and it is at the riſk of their place, 


that the maids have any comers after 


them, nor will, on any account, a bro- 
ther, or a male couſin, be ſuffered to 


vilit them. | 5 

A diſtinguiſhing mark of « mighty 
good fort of woman, is, her extraordi- 
gary pretenſions to religion: ſhe never 
END 5 | miſles 
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miſſes church twice- a- day, in order to 
take note of thote who are abſent; and 


| the is always lamenting the decay of 
piety in theſe days. With fome of 


them the good doctor Whitefield, or 
the good doctor Romaine, is ever in 
their mouths; and they look upon the 
whole bench of bithops to be very 
Jews in compariſon ol thete ſaints. 
The wighty good tort of woman is very 
charitable in outward appemancez 


for, though ſhe would not relieve a 


family in the utmot diſtreſs, ſhe deals 


out her halfpence to every common 


beggar, particularly at the chu:ch- 
door; and ſhe is eternally ſolliciting o- 
ther people to contribute to this or 
that public charity, though the her- 
ſe:f will not give fix-pence to any 
one of them. An unive:fal bene- 
volence is another characteriſtic of 
a mighty good ſort of woman, 
which renders her (as ftrange as 
it may ſeem) of a moſt unforgiving 
temper. Heavens knows, ſhe bears 
no-body any il will; but if a tradeſ- 
man has diſobliged her, the honeſteſt 
man in all the world becomes the moſt 
errant rogue; and ſhe cannot reſt till 
ſhe has perſuaded all her acquaintance 
to turn him off as well as herſelf. 
Every one is with her © the beſt crea- 
rure in the univerſe,” while they are 
intimate; but upon any flight diffe- 
rence—* Oh fe was vaſtly miſtaken 
in the perſons;—ſhe thought them 


mighty good ſort of bodies but ſhe 


has done with them ;—other people 


will find them out as well as herfelt : 


—that's all the harm ſhe wiſhes them.” 

As the mighty good fort of women 
Utter from each other, according to 
their age and ſituation in life, I ſhall 
endeavour to point out their ſeveral 


marks, by which we may diſtinguiſh 


them. And firft, for the moſt com- 


mon character: —if the happens to be 


of that neutral ſex, an old maid, you 


may find her out by her prin lock, her 


formal geſture, and the ſee-ſaw moti- 


em of her head in converſation. 
| Though a moſt rigid proteſtant. her 
religion favours very much of the Ro- 
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man Catholic, as ſhe holds that almoſt 
every one mult be camned except 
he:felf But the leaven that runs 
moſtly throvgh her whole compoſition 
is a deteſtation ot that odious creature, 
wen, whom ſhe affects to loath as 
much as ſome people do a rat, or a 
toad; and this affectation ſhe cloaks 
under a pretence of a loye of God, 
at a tine of life when it muſt be ſup- 
poſed, that ſhe can love no-body, or 
rather no-body loves her. If the 
mighty good fort of body is young and 
unmarried, beſides the viſual rokens, 
you may know her by her quarreliing 
with her brothers, thwarting her fitters, 
ſrapping her father, and over-ruling 


her mother, thovgh it is ten to one ſhe 


is the favourite of both. All her ac 
quaintance cry her up as a mighty dil- 


crect kind of body: and, as ſhe af- 


ſes an indifference for the men, 
though not a total antipathy, it is a 
wonder if the giddy girls, her ſiſters, 
are not married before her, which ſhe 
would look upon as the greateſt mor- 
tiication that could happen to her. 
Among the mighty good ſort of wo- 
men in wedlock, we muft not reck- 
on the tame don:eftic animal, who 
thinks it her duty to take care of her 
houſe, and be obliging to her huſ- 
band. On the contrary, the is negli- 
gent of her home-affairs, and ſtudies 
to recommend herſelf more abroad 
than in her own houſe. If the pays a 
regular round of viſits, if ſhe behaves 
decently at the card-table, if ſhe is 
ready to come into any party of plea- 
ſure, if ſhe pays no regard to her huſ- 
band, and puts her children out to 
nucſe, the is not a good wife, or good 
mother, perhaps; but ſhe is a—migh- 
ty good fort of woman. „ 
As I difpoſed of the mighty good 
kind of man in marriage, it may be 
expected, that ] ſhould find out a pro- 
per match al io for the mighty good 
fort of woman. To tell you my opi- 
nion then—if ſhe is old, I would give 
her to a young rake, being the cha- 
racter ſhe loves beſt at her heart:—or, 
if ſhe is a mighty young, mighty hand- 
| 3 ſome, 
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478 Inſtances of ſpontaneous Fires. 


ſome, wighty rich, as well as a migh- 
ty g od ſort of woman, I might mar- 


ry her myſelf, as I ain unfortunately a 
bachelor, | 


Inſtances of ſpontaneous Fires. 


HE burning of the cuſtom- 

houſe at Liſbon has, in ſome 

of our late news papers, been ſaid to 
have been occaſioned by ſome of the 
goods lodged therein having ſponta- 
neouſly taken fire, in the ſame man- 
ner as often happens to our hay-ricks 
in England. This has made me re- 
collect a treatiſe in the tranſactions of 
the royal academy of ſciences at Paris, 
of 1757, by monſieur du Hamel, upon 
the circumſtances that may occaſion a 
ſpontaneous conflagration. In this 
treatite M. du Hamel mentions feveral 


examples of ſpontaneous fires, the firſt 


of which ought to be particularly ta- 
ken notice of by the people of this 
kingdom: he tells us that at Breſt in 
the year 1741, they had put a large 
quantity of coal into a cloſe and dry 


magazine, inſtead of putting it into a 


place expoſed to the air and rain: 
Theſe coals, he fays, were twice found 
to have taken fre ſpontaneouſly ; up- 


on which, we may ſuppoſe, they were 
removed to ſome other place. And 
he adds, that the ſame accident often 
happens in the holds of coal ſhips, 


when the voyage happens to be tedious 
and the weather ſo rough that they 
cannot open the hatches. Perhaps we 


have never heard of ſuch an accident 


in any of our coal ſhips, becauſe their 
voyage very ſeldom happens to be 
long, or if any of them was ever by 
ſuch an accident ſet on fire, the miſ- 
fortune was imputed to ſome other 
cauſe ; and if a houſe was ever ſet on 
fire and conſumed, by having their 


coals in a cloſe and dry cellar, ſome 
other caule of the fire was certainly 


ſuppoled; for none but a philoſopher 
could ſuppoſe, that it was occaſioned 
by the coals in the cellar taking fire of 
themſelves. OT 


Auguſt, 

M. du Hamel gives us another in- 
ſtance of a ſpontaneous fire that hap- 
pened at Breſt, in July 1757. A large 
quantity of a coarſe fort of fail cloth 
which had been, as uſual, firſt wetted 
and then done over on one fide only 
with oaker bruiſed in oil, was expoſed 
to dry in a hot ſun, but ſuddenly ta- 
ken in on the appearance of a heavy 
ſhower, folded up in three bales laid 
upon one another, and placed upon a 
wooden grate in the fajl cloth maga- 
zine : ſive days afterwards a ſailor hap- 
pened to lay himſelf down upon thele 
bales to take a nap, but preſently 
found them burning hot: upon this 
the bales were opened, and the middle 
of each of them was tound to be on 
fire, without ſo much as the leaſt ap- 
pearance of fire on the outſide, yet the 
foldings, and thoſe parts which were 
hard bound by the cord, with which 
the bales had been tied, were already 


reduced almoſt to aſhes. From hence, 


and from many ſuch accidents as this, 
which have been luckily diſcovered be- 
fore the fire got to ſuch a head as to 
prevent people's coming at the know- 
ledge of its original cauſe, Mr. Du 
Hamel conjectures, that the terrible 


conflagration at Rochfort in 1756, 
began firſt in the ſail cloth magazine; 


and we may add, that the fire at 
Portſmouth, in 1760, may perhaps 
have been occaſioned by ſuch a cauſe, 


though it was generally ſuppoſed to 


have been cauſed by lightening. 
Thus we find that coals, by being 
kept dry, and cloth, by being kept 


wet, may ſpontaneouſly take fire; 
and from chymiſtry we know that 


there are ſome ſubſtances which, by 


being mixt together, will take fire. 1 


have fail cloth in general, becauſe in 
the tranſactions of the fame ſociety for 
the preceding year, we have an in- 


ſtance of a quantity of woollen ſerges, | 


which having been in ſummer thrown 
into a heap together, before being 


carried to the tulling-mill, ſponta- 


neouſly took fire, and were reduced 


to aſhes; ſo that woollen as well as 


linen cloths are liable to this accident ; 
therefore 
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therefore an enquiry into, and hiltory 
of ſpontaneous hres, would he of great 
ſervice to mankind, and might prevent 
many fatal accidents. 


Of the Choice of an Huſband. 
SIR, a: 


N our conduct in the choice of 

an huſband depends our future 
happineſs or miſery, at leaſt in this 
world, if not in the next. Sobriety, 
prudence, good- nature, a viituous 
diſpoſition, and good underſtand- 
ing, and a competent fortune are qua- 


lities never to be diſpenſed with in this 
matter; where the gentleman is de- 


fective in any of theſe, I heartily pity 
the poor lady. The man of pleaſure 


is as much to be avoided as the illite- 
rate clown; how agreeable foever he 


may appear to us abroad, he never can 
be long ſo at home; his happineſs is 
only to be found in variety: The incon- 


ſtancy of his mind, and the uneven- 


nels of his temper, make all his hours 


uneaſy, which are not ſpent in ſome 


one or other diverſion ; in ſhort he is 
ever melancholy when he 1s not merry. 


Ihe wiſe man adviſes us when we 
_ marry our daughter, to give her to a 


man of underftanding ; and, other cir- 
cumſtances equal, there is certainly no 
competition between a man of liberal 
education and one who has not that 
advantage. The fame unvaried con- 
verſation of the latter ſoon becomes 
inſipid to a ſenſble woman; ſhe is diſ- 
appointed to find, too late, nothing, 
more agreeable therein, than in the 
common chat of her own tex; and 
it is happy if the loſs of her eſteem is 


not ſoon followed by that of her love: 
But the reflections of the former will 
ever furniſh him with fome new and 


pleaſing diſcourſe; his converſation 


will improve our minds, refine our 
taſte, and better our judgments. The 
lady who makes choice of a man of 


this turn, and with the qualities before 


mentioned, has certainly happineſs in 
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her power; and it ought to be her ſtu- 


dy to ſecure it by chearfulneſs, neat- 
neſs, modeſty, and a conſtant endea- 
vour to pl-aſe. The reaſon of too 
many unhappy marriages is, to ſay the 


truth, trequently owing to our own 


ſex : we take more pains to gain, than 
to keep the heart of the man we ad- 
mire; whereas the latter requires all 
the prudence we are miſtreſs of: Too 
much familiarity, the leaſt negle& of 
the rules of decency, either in drets or 
behaviour, and other ſuch ſeeming 
tiifles, frequently loſe it paſt reco- 
Very. 

I am led into theſe reflections by the 
conduct of a young lady, whoſe wel- 


fare I have too much at heart to be 


unconcerned at the choice which I 
plainly perceive ſhe is inclined to make, 
and whoſe portrait I ſhall draw under 
the name of Amanda. Amanda has 
good ſenſe, a fine perſon. and great 

generoſity of temper; is affable, 
{prightly, and remarkably engaging ; 
has a quick ſenſibility both of favours 


andaffronts, and a heart ſuſceptible of 
every tender impreſſion: her ſpirits 


are rather too great for the delicacy 
of her conſtitution, and, more through 
education tnan nature, is thought ra- 
ther too fond of dreſs and diverſions : 
foibles which a ſenſible man would 
eaſily improve into virtues; into neat- 
neſs and chearfulneſs at home. Bleſt 
with theſe accompliſhments you will 


eaſily concelve that Amanca has ma- 


ny admirers : Among the number, two 
only ſeem to have any chance; theſe 


I ſhall call Clerimont and Philander. 


Clerimont has a good perſon, a liberal 
education, a genteel profeſſion, an un- 
blemiſhed character, and a moderate 
fortune, which, by his prudence and 
economy, is rather improved than 


lefſened, notwithſtanding he makes 


with it a gentee] appearance. Phi- 
lander has good nature, a genteel per- 
fon, a good addreſs, and ſomething 
very open and pleaſing in his counte- | 
nance, can fing, can dance, and, in 
ſhort, is quite what is called the ladies 
> Ms 35 2 man; 
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man; but he has no taſte either for 
buſineſs or letters, and is fo far gone 
in what is called the more innocent 
- pleaſures of the town, that his lite is 
one continued cticle o amuſements, 


and theſe ate purſved to the utmoſt. 


extent of his fortune. The p fon of 
both lovers ſeems ecually ſincere, but 
is expreſſed very citicrently to the lady. 
Clerimont ſees in her more virtues and 
fewer faults than in moſt of her ſex; 
Philander is ſo enamowed with the 
charms of her perſon, that he miſtakes 
for beauties the only imperfections of 
her wind. The one thinks her an 
amiable woman, the other an angel; 
this admires her, that adores her: Cle- 
rimont is her lover, Philander is her 
ſlave. Amanda is now Cebating with 
herſelf which to make the- happy 
man; but whilſt reaſon points out 
. ont, a kind of compalliorate 1 in- 
clination ſtrongly pleads for Philander; 
and ſorry Ian to fee the flaviſh adora- 
tion of the one find a readier way 
to her heart than all the accom- 
pliſkments of the other. To talk 
to her on this ſubject, was the ſole in- 
tention of my lait viſit at her hou'e, 
but I then four. d myſelt in an unfit hu- 
mour to enter upon a taſk of that 
delicate nature, wherein the leaſt of- 
fence often fuins the beſt advice; 
though to do her juſtice, the is, though 
warm in her temper, ever open to 
conviction, receives advice with thank- 
fulneſs, and reproof without anger. 
J am reſolved. therefore, with your 
leave, to give her my ſentiments of the 
matter by means of your magazine, 
which, coming with the ſanction of your 
approbation may pothbly have with her 
the more Weiske and may alſo be uſeful 
to others in the ſame ſituation.— 
Beauty ſoon faves in reality, but much 
ſooner in the lover's eve: flames and 
Taptuies are {oor extinguiſhed by poſ- 
ſethon; it is well i they ſurvive the 
honey moon. When theſe are no 
more; when love is ripened into eſ- 
tee, Clerimont by his reading and 


obſervation has a thouſand ways to 
make life agreeable both to himſelf 
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jections of no weight, 


muſt for her own, 
ſake, reſolve to think of Philander no 


Auguſt, 


and her, whoſe happineſs is become 


eſſential to his own, which Philancer | 
has not; the want of them will make 
lite hang heavy at ho e, an. wil ige 
him to teck among xpenſive plea tures 
abroad, that happin-{s which Clert- 
mont can always find within Coors. 
Amanda will be too apt to interp et, 


What is the mere effect of Philander's 


taſte for galety, into a particular light 
and indifference towards her; and this 


notion once hatbou: eu in the boſom 


of a fine woman, is enough to change 
the warmeſt affection into coldnels and 
averſion. Beſides Philander's paſſion 
is not only too viblent to be laſting, 
but it hardly merits the name of love. 
Philander may ſcorn, and Amar da be 
amazed at the imputation; but, I 
think, it is not in nature to be really 
in love with a virtuous woman. and 
commence an amour with one that is 
not ſo at the fame tine; if it is, Phi- 
lander muſt have much ſtronger mo- 
tives than Amianda's charn's foi his 
future conſtancy. But were theſe ob- 
their union 
woulc. {till be certain ruin to both; 
their ſpirits aie above then for tune, 
which, with the utwoſt frugality, 
will never ſupport a Hate of ipdepen- 
dence. With Clerimont then, there 
is a fair proſpect of happineſs, but 
none with Philander ; whether Cleri- 
mont be approved of or not, Amanda 
n uſt for Philander 8 
more. Jam, fir, 
Your conſtant reader, 
and humble ſervant, 
HARRIOT FRIENDLY- 
N. B. This amiable lady's remarks, 
in the beginning of her epiſtle, will 
have due regard 155 to them. 
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The Topics of the Month ; - or, A 3 
Glofſury of certain M. $874 as 5 uſed by 
the Beau Monde. 


NGEL. The name of a wo- 
man, commonly of a very bad 

one. 
AUTHOR. 


AuTHoR. A laughing flock. It 
n:cans likewiſe a poor fellow, and in 
general an object of contempt. 

Bear. A country gentleman ; orin- 


doth not make a hancſowe bow. 
Beau. Wich the particle A before 
it, means a great favourite of all 


4 Wonen. | 
t BEAUTY. The qualification with 
8 which women generally go into 
1 k-eping. 
D BxuTe. A word implying plain- 
| dealing and fincerity ; - but more eſ- 
1 pecially applied to a philoſopher. 
X | Any ſtick of wood with 
. CAPTAIN. a head to it, and a 
e Co LON I. piece of black rib- 
1 band upon that head. 
y Coxcomsp. A word of reproach, 
d and yet at the ſame time ſignifying 
8 | all that is moſt commendable. | 
. CREATURB. A quality expreſſion, 
= of low contempt, properly confined 
18 5 5 only to the mouths of ladies who 
"A | are right honourable. | 
n Critic. Like homo, a name given 
4 to all buman race. 
EE Dawwnartion. A term appropriated 
„ to the theatre; though ſometimes 
* more largely applied to all works of 
re | invention. 
it DEATH. The final end of man; as 
3 well of the thinking part of the bo- 
ia dy, as of all the other parts. 
8 DREss. The principal accompliſh- 
10 went af men and women. 
Dut1,xess. A word applied by all 
writers to the wit and humour of 
| | others. | 
wy. Eating. A ſcience. | 
"Ro Fine. An adjeQtive of a very pecu- 
= liar kind, deſtroying, or, at leaſt, 
* leſſening the force of the fubflan- 
tive to which it is joined, as fine 
_ gentleman, fine lady, fine houſe, 
_ fine cloaths, fine taſte ;—in all which 
by tine is to be underſtood in a ſenſe 
; ſomewhat ſynonymous with uſeleſs. 
7 | Fool. A complex idea, compound- 
o- ed of poverty, honelty, Ps and 
ad ; lnplicity, | 


deed, any animal upon two legs that 
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GALLANTRY. Pomication and a- 
dultery. 
Goop. A word 1 as many different 


ſenſes as the Greek word EN, or 
as the Latin age; for which reaſon 
it is but little uſed by the polite. 

GREAT. Applied to a thing, ſigni- 
fies buſineſs; when to a man, of- 
ten littleneſs or meanneſs. 


Happ PIN ESS. Grandeur. 
Ho x OUR. Duelling. 
Humour. Scandalous lies, tumb- 


ling and dancing on the rope. 
hg edn | An old woman. 
ſusTICE. 
KNnave. 
every pack. 
KnowLEDGE. In general, 1 means 
knowledge of the town; as this is, 


indeed, the only kind of knowledge 


ever ſpoken ot in the polite world. 
LEARNING. Pedantry, 
Love. A word properly applied to 
our delight in particular kinds of 
food; ſometiies metaphorically ſpo- 


ken of the favourite objects of all | 


our appetites 
MARRIAGE. 
ried on between the two ſexes, in 
which both ate conſtantly endea- 
vouring to cheat each other, and 
both are Wee loſers in the 


end. 

Mischigr. Fun, Got,” FR pal- 
time. 

MopesrTr. Aukwardneſs, 9 | 


No-Bopy. All the people in & 
Britain, except about 1200. | 


NoxsE NSE. PhiloſophySzeſpeK ally 
the philoſophical writings of the 


ancients, and more eſpecially of 


Atiſtotle. . 
OrrORTUNIT TL. The ſeaſon of 
cuckoldom. | 

PATRIOT. A candidate fur a place % 
at court. 

Por1tTtTics. The art of getting ſukn | 
a place. | 

PROMISE. Nothing. 

Reiicion. A word of no meaning; 
but which ſerves as a bugbear to 
frighten children with. SE 

Ricks. 


The name of four cards i in 
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Ricnes. The only thing upon earth 
that is really deſi.cable, or valu- 
able. 

Ro uE. NA man of a different par- 

RAS cAL. 5 ty from yourſelf. 

SERMON. A fleepy doſe. 

SHOCKING. An epithet which fine 
ladies apply to almoſt any „ 
It is, indeed, an interjection (li I 
may ſo call it) of celicacy. 

SunDay. Ihe beſt time for playing 
at cards. 

Tas TE. The preſent whim of the 


Auguſt, 


ing Though you have had no hand 
in the firit great fin of ſeducing her, 
yer {till you are acting a continuance of 
that crime, in open defiance of the 
laws both of God and your country. 
Beſides, vou ſet a bad example to the 


world, from which you will probably 


endeavour to hide that ficſt part of 
her ſtory, leit it ſhould ſay, you are 
eaſily pleated who can take up with 
the leavings of a multitude ; and though 
you may have taken all poſſible pe 
caution to have her made ſound, 


town, whatever it be. is difficult to be ſure of it, much more 
vi TEASINXG. Advice; chicfly that of that ſhe will confine herſelf to you 
* a huſband. | only, who has been accuſtomed to the 
A Temperance. Want of ſpirit. promiſcuous embraces of ſo many 
4 Vice. ? Subjet of diſcourſe men, ſome of which, it is odds, ſhe 
i Virtue $29 50 likes better than you. Taus you are 
Wo WIr. Profaneneſs, indecency, im- in the greateſt danger of ſuffering i in 
4 morality, ſcurrility, mimickry, buf- your health, and perhaps of being 
* foonery. Abule of all good men, rendered incapable of ſupporting your 
Y and eſpecially of the clergy. own tamily in an honourable way. 
9 Worrtn. Power. Rank. Wealth. Can your conſcience, can your pru- 
2 Wrspom. Ihe art of acquiring all dence, juſtity this way of acting? n 
9 — 9 8 If you are the firſt debaucher of a v 
* WorLD. Your own acquaintance. girl, you have broke a link in the t 
A MO 5 chain of providence, which can never 0 
i ws Y : be pieced again. You have robbed 
bl. An Addreſs to the Gentlemen. From ome fincere lover of a chaſte miſtreſs, n 
30d | Religio Laici, juſt publiſhed. perhaps a wife; robbed her of her t 
9 er one nn” honour, the moſt brilliant jewel in . 
3 'T a proper time marry, and ne- the character of a woman ; : robbed A 
"ol ver think of gratifying thoſe de- her of her ſtation in the world, for no h 
. fires, which God has implanted for virtuous one will hereafter rank with ſt 
* the wiſeſt and kindeſt puipotes, in a her; robbed her of the peace of her Hh. 
4 manner that will prevent theſe pur- conſcience, which will be always fiy- 
Wl poſes from being accompliſhed. “ If ing in her face; brought a diſgrace up- ce 
68 concubinage (which was always a dif- on her father, mother, brothers, 01 
40 ferent thing from whoredom) has been fiiters, and all her family, who have a ye 
i allowed in ſome parts of the world, right to ſet as great a value upon the C1 
14 in times long fince paſt, it has been honour of it, as you have-upon that hz 
44 prohibited in all Chriſtian naijons, be- of your own ; and I much tear fhe be 
14 cauſe it has been found, by experience, has been prevailed upon to ſubmit to 0 
" to be deſtructive of oider, and greatly all this variety of evil, by the fair pro- Y 
„ detrimental to the well- being of man- miſes of unchangeable love which th 
{1 | kind in general. you made ber, and never meant to w. 
4 Put concubinage in the moſt 3 keep. mn: 
9 able light; and ſuppoſe you take a But [ will ſuppoſe Fa all engsge⸗ ag 
poor unbappy creature from the com- ments are mutually obſerved; and w 
mon, who has been had by a hun- this is, at beſt, ſuppoſing a continua- no 
ered different men, and been hacked tion of a fintul life, and if you die Ei: 
about till ſhe is glad to go into keep- in it, of eternal damnation. Suppoſe Yo 


then, 


— 


1764. 
then, I ſay, you keep your word, and 
do not abandon her, and ſhe is t:ue to 
you, then children will probably be 
the conſequence, which will heighten 
the endearment to that degree, thar it 
is not impoſſible but, conſctous of her 
diſhonourable, ſinful life, ſhe nay 
teaze you into matrimony. If ſhe ſuc- 
ceeds, what a miſerable train of bad 
conſequences muſt follow? Yourſelf, 
your family, diſgraced for ever; nay, 
probably, ſuch a chain of Laws ſuits 
about the legitimate ſucceſſion to your 
eſtate, as will tear it in pieces. If ſhe 
tail in the attempt, then, at beſt, you 
undergo all the inconvenience of the 
married ſtate without the chief advan- 


tage, to wit, the aſſiſtance of a boſom 


friend, whoſe intereſt is linked with 
yours, and the enjoyment of a faithful 
wite, and, by her means, of the ſup- 
porting your fanuly in an honourable 
way; and, if you live to be old, you 
will wiſh a thouſand times you had 
married any virtuous well-born woman 
without a fortune, whom you at- 
tempted, in vain, to make your con- 
cubine. 

But you will tell me that you never 
made any promiſes, neither do you 1n- 
tend to continue this way of lite, but 
will, at a proper time, diſcharge her 
and marry, and then ſo to provide for 
her, that ſhe ſhall have a wuch better 
farion4 in the world, than ſhe would 


had you never known her. 


Now, in the firſt place, God may 
call you to an account for this behavi- 
our in the full bloom and vigour of: 


youth; and pray tell me which way 
can you know how well ſhe would 


have married if you had not de- 
bauched her? She had charms in your 
eyes, why not in thoſe of another ? 
You may, however, be very certain 
that the huſband you provide for her 
Wiil never efteem her a viituous wo- 


man; and may not you be tempted 
again to ſeek the company of one who 


was once ſo dear to you? And may 
not ſhe, moved by falſe notions of 
gratitude, admit of it? Look about 


You, among ſuch of your acquaint- 


\ 
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ance who have a woman they like for 
any conſiderable time, and obſerve 
with what difficulty they parted, eſ- 
pecially where there were children. 
Do not we fee them often bearing, 
from a low born, termagant, haugh- 
ty, extravagant miſtreſs, what nobo- 
dy would bear in a wite ? | | 
Whoredom, or caſual fruition unen- 
Joyed, as Milton properly terms it, is a 
declaring war againſt the virtue of the 
whole unmarried female ſex; and it is 
not impoſſible but you may here ſome- 
times be the firſt ſeducer, and there- 
fore anſwerable for all the bad con- 
ſequences of being ſo. Now, for 
a reaſonable creature to run like a 
dog, a goat, a bull, after every female 
that comes in his way, is to put him- 
ſelf upon a footing with thoſe animals; 


and though he generally makes his 
boaſts of theſe feats, he is outdone 0 


every little cock ſparrow. Leave the 
brute animals to be directed by their 
inſtinct; leave them to the enjoyment 


of all thoſe ſatisfactions this world af- 


fords their ſtate, they have no hopes 
in another to come; in fo doing they 
neither offend God nor the laws of 
their country; they have no diſtempers 
to fear: but providence has ſo or- 


dered it, that if you take this method 


of gratilying your paſſions, you are 
very ſure, one time or other, to ſuffer 
in your conſtitution moſt ſeverely. 
What a number of antient, noble, 
opulent familes, who have ſurvived 
fevers, ſmall- pox, wars, and a thou- 
fand dangers, have the diſtemper pecu- 


Har to this ſpecies of incontinence de- 


ſtroyed? And this is the reaſon you 
will probably afterwards give, for 
changing this purſuit into that of 
other men's wives. 


But, oh! what a wide difference 


| between theſe fins of Me 


that of adultery! | 

The greateſt of 1 injuries one man 
can do another, is to take away his 
lite, his reputation, his eſtate. I will 


not ſay that every man would rather 


loſe theſe than have his bed injured, 
but 1 am | furs. millions of men will ; 
riſque 
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riſque them all three in revenge of 
the leaſt inſult of this kind; ſo little 
can a huſband bear to have this dear 
property invaded. Therefore the 
Fewiſh law, which ordered pecuniary 
ſatisfactions for other wrongs, made 
this death; even this is not adequate. 

The landed eſtates of moſt perſons 
of diſtinction are generally under ſet- 
tlements; now, ſuppoſe the adulterer's 
child inherits yours, what can make 
vou or the next lawful heir any ſatiſ- 


faction at all? 


But I will ſuppoſe the wife's chil- 
dren are the huſband's, that ſhe takes 
in no paſſengers till the ſhip is freight- 
ed, and that you uſe all poſſible pre- 
caution to hide your fin; you cannot 
hide it from the all-ſeeing eye of God ; 


you cannot ſtifle it even in your own 


conſcience; and ] will venture to af- 
ſert that no ſuch unlawtul commerce 


was ever carried on but the world 


ſuſpected it; and if the huſband does 
fo, with what an inundation of tor- 


menting jealouſies do you overwhelm 
him? what happineſs can he expect 


in a wife whoſe affections are aliena- 
ted, a faithleis woman, a foul adul- 
treſs? what violent paſſions of revenge 
do you excite againſt yourſelf and her? 
eternal enmities, poiſons, and bloody 
murders have trequently been the dire 
effects of this ſin from the eaſ lieſt of 
time. Add to this the little cunning 
deceitful meaſures you mult take to 
forward theſe evil deſigns. You will 


be ſure to cultivate a treacherous ac- 


quaintance, if not friendſhip, with 
the huſband, and, ſheltered under his 
hoipitable roof, at the time you are 
making proſeſſions of friendſhip, be 


contriving how to do him the greateſt 


of injuries. Can any thing be more 


flagitiouſly unjuſt ? 


ungrateful, more conteniptible, in the 
eyes of thinking reaſonable wen? 


And what a figure you make in the 


ſight of God, I leave yourſelf to lma- 
Ss: 

Let me, therefore, conjure you to 
beware of teniptations and reſiſt their 


Anecdote of Henry IV. of France. 
firſt aſſault. 


can any thing 
make you appear more mean, more 


Auguſt, 
If you let them: get the 
firſt footing, they will advance faſt up- 


on you; it is an eaſy paſſage irom the 


eye to the heart; you may call up 


your reaſon, and look moſt other 


ten ptations in the face, but flight is 
the tureſt method to conquer theſe. 

He who puts himſelf into the occa- 
ſion of temptation, and he who avoids 


it, act upon a very different footing. 


The firit acts the part of devil upon 
hinfelf, becon:ing his own tempter, 
and then demands no leſs than a mi- 
racle to fave him. The ſecond aſks 
help in dangers he does not ſeek, but 
to which his lawful calling expoſes 
him; and God's goodnels will never 
deſert this man in the day of battle. 
Our lite is a warfare upon earth. 
Reaſon againſt patiion; faith (allow 


me the expreſſion, though not in ſtrict- 
nels) againft reaſon ; the ſpirit againſt 
the fleſh; in fine, ourſelves againſt 
ourſelves. 


It you are in earneſt to 
endeavour to overcome your paſſions, 


you muſt begin with the practice of 
He who 


cannot get the better of his curioſity, 


lelt-denial in ſmaller things. 


by refuſing to be introduced to a 
handſome young woman of ill fame, 


will ſcarce afterwards conquer him- 


ſelf ſo far, as not to make her viſits 
in private; the conſequence of which 
may be foreſeen with half an eye. 

hut though you cannot make a tho- 
rough reſolution to quit your wicked 
ways, yet Iadviſe you to go to church 


where God may touch your heart, 


perhaps when you leaſt expect it, con- 


veit you from your evil ways, and 
move you to take the advice of St. 


Paul, and marry. 


— 


— 


Curious Anecdote of Henry IV. of 


France. 


N a-days, when a princeſs en- 
ters in the fifth month of her 
pregnancy, phyſicians, ſurgeons, and 
man- midwives, aſſume the direction 
of het health; ſhe is ſcarce allowed to 
go out of her apartment; and in the 
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eaſieſt carriage, and the ſmootheſt 


road, the riſque is too ou for her 
0 


condition: was ſhe ever ſo deſirous of 
making an excurſion only from Ver- 
failles to Fontainbleau, they would 
with very ſolemn faces oppoſe it. 
Cayet, ſub-preceptor to Henry IV. re- 
lates, that“ Jean of Albret, having 
requeſted to accompany her huſband in 
the Picardy wars, the king, her father, 
laid his commands on her, ſhould ſhe 
prove with child to come away with 
her big belly to him, to be delivered in 


his houſe, and he would take care of 


the child, boy or girl.” This princeſs, 
being pregnant, in her ninth month ſet 


out from Compiegne, croſſed all 


France down to the Pyrenees, and in 
a fortnight reached Pau in Berne. She 
was very deſirous (adds the hiſtorian) 
to ſee her father's will, which was kept 


in a large gold box, with which alſo 


was kept a gold chain of ſuch a length 


as to go twenty-five or thirty times a- 


bout a woman's neck, ſhe aſked him 
for it; Thou ſhalt have it (ſaid he) 


on thy ſhewing me the child now in thy 
wowmb, fo that it be no puny, whim- 


pering-chit : I give thee my word, the 
whole ſhall be thine, provided that 
whilſt thou art in labour, thou ſingeſt 


me a Berne ſong, and I will be at thy 


27 


delivery.” Between midnight and one 


o'clock, on the 13th of December, . 


1553, the princeſs's pains came on; 


her tather, on notice, haſtened down, 
and ſhe hearing him come into the 


room, chanted out the old Berne 


lay: 


Notre Dame du Bout du Pont, 
Aides, moi en cette Heure, c. 


Imniediately after her delivery, her 
father put the gold chain about her 
neck, and gave her the gold box, in 
which was his will, ſaying, © there, 


Sul, that is thine, but this belongs to 


we,” taking up the babe in his gown, 

without ſtaying till it was dreſſed, and 

carrying it away into his apartment. 

| he little prince was fed and brought 

up, ſo as to inure him to fatigue and 
Auguſt, 1764. 


hardſhip, frequently eating nothing 
but the coarſeſt common bread ; the 
good king, his, grandfather, had given 
uch orders. He u'ed, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, to run 
about bare-headed and bare-footed, 
with the village-boys, both in winter 


and fummer. Who was this prince? 


Henry IV. 


* — 


Remarks on the pernicious Effects of To- 
bacco-Snuff. By Sir Chriſtopher 
Meighan, M. D. 


\ Rational uſe of this powder, to 
which faſhion gives a beginning, 
and habit an inordinate continuance; 
would prove falutary, if fairly prepa- 
red; but its preſent abuſe is certainly 
attended with very great evils. 

The humour, drawn by its irritation 
to the naſal glands, is by its perpetual 
repetitions, and the enfoin contracti- 
ons of the duQs, neceſſarily repelled 
ſo as to ſuffer greatly in the liberty of 
excretion, which ſnuff-takers may ea- 
ſily verify; for by abſtaining for cer- 


tain intervals, they will perceive how 


much more concocted and free the mu- 
cous evacuation will then be, and 
clearly fee why it was before ſerous 
and ſcanty, with dry foul noſtrils. 
Such a derangement kept up in the 
emiſſion of this excrementitious mat- 


ter, inevitably diſtributes diforders to 


the neighbouring parts, whence, as 
well as from ſwallowing particles of 
the tobacco, probably often proceed 
guttural coughs, phlegmatic ſpittings, 
morning-reachings, with ſubverted di- 

geſtions; and, what is moſt frightful, 
apoplexies, ſo common in our days, 


may be juſtly ſuſpected of being often- 


times imputable to its pernicious influ- 


Sunne 1 
How can a conſtant titillation, or 
fretting of nerves, fo ſuperficially ſitu- 

ated and thinly covered, ſo near the 


origin of ſenſation, and connected with 


numberleſs others, as the olfactory 
are, beſides injuring the organ itſelf, 
fail of ſpreading impreſſions repugnant 
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to the whole animal œconomy, and 
particularly prejucicial to the ſight and 
memory, productive of trewblings, 
vapours, dizzinefs, and other diſorders, 
which deluded admirers of ſnuff are not 
aware of, or will not attend to, 
though enough has been written to ap- 
Prize them, and ſufficient examples ap- 
pear to convince the moſt Incredu- 
lous. 

What ferves evidently to prove how 
far the vellicating effects of this powder 
extends, is its being an acceſſary to 
drunkenneſs, in con itutions of a cer- 
tain ſoniibilicy ; - that is, 1t makes them 
feel more ſucdenly the effects of ſpiri- 
tuous or fermented liquors; and this 
obſervation clearly fhews that ebriety 
proceeds from immediate impreſſions 
communicated to the neiryous s texture 


of the ſtomach, according to its vari- 
ous tones, and not from fumes tranſ- 


mitted to the head, as is vulgarly ima- 


gincd. 


— 7—˙12Q — 


A Cullection of efficacious and e 


Remedies for every Diſeaſe incident 
to the human Body. By John The— 


obald, FE/q; [Continued from p. 
| 217.] : | 
MENSTRUAL. DISCHARGE, Ex- 

ceilive. 


LEED according to the ſtrength 
ot the patient, and give thirty 


| grains of the following powder in a 


vlats of red wine three times in a day: 


take three quarters of an ounce of 
alum, and a Guarter of an ounce of 


Dragon's blood, and mix them toge- 
ther. 
MENST RUAL DISCHARGE, Sup- 
| preſſion of. - 
Uſe exerciſe and take the quantity 


of a nüthieg bree times a day of this 
take conſerve of dry'd 


Orange peel a quarter of a pound, 


candied Ginger hali an ounce, powder 
of Steel two ounces; 
conſiſtence of an n_electuary with any 


ſyru p- 


mix into the 
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MISCARRIAGE. 
To prevent mitcarriage. Bleeding 
is uſeful and neceſſary, about the 
third month of pregnancy, more, 
or leſs, according to the conſtitution of 
the woman with child. The body 
ſnould alſo be kept open with Manna 
or Rhubarb, in the firſt months eſpe- 
cially 
NERVOUS DISORDERS. 
Country air, exerciſe, and the cold 
bath, with the mixture ditected under 
the article of Hy/erics, will prove a 


certain cure for every ſpectes of E 7 


diſorders. 
NOISE in the EARS, 
May be cured by the vapour of a 
decoction of Rolemary flowers, being 
conveyed to the ear by a funnel. 


A fate OPIATE. 


Take twenty drops of liquid Lauda- 


num in a glaſs of wine and water going 
to reſt. 
| OBSTRUCTIONS. 

Take ſpecies Hiera Picra half an 
ounce, Salt of Steel one drachm, make 
it into pills of a moderate ſize, with'a 
little ſyrup of Saffron. Doſe five pills 
twice a day. - 

OLD ULCERS. 

Take a quarter of a pound of Baſt- 
licon, and an ounce and an half of 
oil of olives, and mix therewith half 
an ounce of Verdigreale ; dreſs tne 
fore with this ointment, ſpread upon 
a little tow, after fomenting it well, 


with a decoction made of Chamo. le 


flowers and Mallow leaves. Take 
frequently a doſe of cooling phyſick, 
and live regularly. 
FAN in the 
| HEART-BURN. 
PILES. 

Take of Lenitive eleQuary, one 
bounce and an half, flowers of Brim— 
ſtone half an ounce, mixt; the quan- 
tity of a nutmeg to be taken every 
night and morning, apply outwardly a 
little of this ointment: take two 


ounces of white Diachylon, two oun- 
ces of ſweet oil, and half an ounce of 


PALSEY. 


vinegar, mixt. 


STOMACH, fee 
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PALSEY. 
 Bliſters are ſerviceable, and the fol- 
lowing drops have frequently attorded 
great benefit: take Sal Volatile drops 
half an ounce, Lavender drops, and 
tincture of Caſtor, a quarter of an 
ounce each, mix them together ; dofe 


forty drops frequeatly in a gon of 


Wine and water. 
PLEURISV. 

Bleed frequently till the pain abates, 
apply a bliſter to the fide, and dale 
halt a pint of the following intuſion 
twice a day: take freſhi Horſe- dung 
ſix ounces, and pour on it a pint of 
boiling Penny- royal. water, ſtiain it 
when cold, and add a quarter of an 
ounce of Venice treacle, mix for ule. 

QUINSEY, or SORE- THROAT. 

Bleeding is ſometimes neceſſary, 
and cooling phyſick, but often jelly of 
Black Currants ſwallowed down lei- 
ſurely in imall quantities, eren a 
cure. 


REEUMATISM. 
Take halt a drachm of powder of 


gum Guaiacun in a draught of warm 
ale going to reſt, and be covered with 


a larger quantity of cloaths than uſual, 
perſiſt in this :nethod a few pager and 
you will-find-rehiet. 
RICKETS in Childs. 
Give the child two grains of Ens 
Veneris, ciffolved in a fpooniu] of 


wine and water, every night; to this 


mult be joined cold bathing, and a 
ſtrengthning diet. 
RETENTION of URINE.. 
Take a quarter of an onnce of Nitre, 
a drachm of Volatile ſalt ot Amber, a 


quarter of an ounce of powder of Egg 


ſhells, and half an ounce of fine 1 
mixt together. Doſe as much. 


will lye on a ſhilling, two or fins arge 


times a day, drinking a draughit of 
Marſhmallow tea after each Cote. 
RUPTURES. 
Are cured by applying a piece of 
flirengthring plaſter and a truls. 
SCALD-HEAD. 
CLyer the head with a Pitch plaſter 
ſpread on leather, and give an, 


one grain of Calomel, made into a pill, 
with a little conſerve of Roſes, every 
night going toreſt, and a doſe of cool- 
ing phyſick twice in a week. 
SIRANGURY. | 
Take half a drackm of Camphire, 
a ſcruple of powder'd Gum Arahic, 
liquid Laucanum five drops, with a 
ſufficient quantity of Turpentine to 


make it into a bolus, to be taken night 


and morning, drinking a draught of 
-Marſhmallow tea aiter each doſe. 
STIT CH in the SIDE, fee PLEU- 
RiSY. 
_ SCURVY. 
Take one ounce of acid elixir of Vi- 
triol, and one ounce of tincture of Pe- 
ruvian bark, mixt; a tea ſpoonful to 
be taken twice in a day in a glaſs of 
water. A decoction of the tops of the 
ſpruce fir may be taken, the quantity 
ot halt a pint twice in a da 
SLOW FEVER, ſee NERVOUS 
| FEVER. 
SMALL-POX. - 
The ſick perſon muſt be kept in 
bed, taking care to defend him or her 
from the inclemency of the winter, 
by proper means, and to moderate 
the exceſſive heat in ſummer by cool 
air, for the patient ought not to be 


ſtifled with. beat and cloaths, nor 


ſhould the eruption and perſpiration be 
checked by cold. With regard to diet 
it ought to be very ſlender, moiſten- 
ing and cooling. ſuch as water-gruel, 

pippin- liquor and milk pottage; and 
in the beginning the beſt regimen is 
that which k-eps.the body open, and 


promotes urine, as figs, Damaſcene 


Prunes, and Tan zarinds, and by giving 


ſubacid liquors for drink, as Small 
Beer ſharpened with Orange or Lem- 
moNn-Juice z whey made with apples 
boiled in milk, ernulſions made with 
barley water and almonds, or Rheniſh 


wine 'plentiiully lowered with water. 


SHINGLES.  _ | 
Take two, ounces of white Diachy- 
lon, two ounces of ſweet oil, and half 
an ounce of vinegar, mix together for 
a liniment, which ſpread on a piece of 
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hours. 


fine linen and apply to the part affect- 


ed, repeating it as occaſion requires; 
this, with two or three doſes of Glau- 
ber's ſalts, will entirely remove this 
complaint. | 
STONE, ſee GRAVEL. 
SWEATING, Exceſſive. 
Take twenty drops of acid elixir of 
Vitriol, in a glaſs of water, two or 
three times a day. | 
_ SWELLED LEGS. 
Take the ſame medicines which are 
adviſed under the article of the Drop- 


SPOTTED FEVER. 
Boil three drachms of Peruvian bark 
and Virginia ſnake root in a pint of 
water, till it comes to halfa pint; add 
a quarter of a pint of good Red Port 
wine. Doſe a tea cup full every four 


TOOTH-ACH. 


The root of Yellow water Flower 


de Luce rubbed on the tooth which 1s 


painful, or chewed in the mouth, in 
an inſtant, as if by a charm, drives 
away the pains of the teeth arifing 


from what cauſe ſoever. 
THROAT SORE, ſee QUINSEY. 
Putrid SORE THROAT. 
All evacuations which leſſen the 


ſtrength, particularly bleeding and 
_ purging, and all cooling medicines, 
are highly prejudicial. The hot 


ſteam of a boiling mixture of Vinegar, 


Myrrh and Honey, is to be received 


into the throat through an inverted 


funnel; this cannot be uſed too fre- 


quently. The decoction of the Peru- 
vian bark made by boiling and ounce 
of bark in a pint and an half of water, 


till it comes to half a pint, and adding a 


drac hm of acid elixir of Vitriol, is the 
beſt medicine in this diſorder, if given, 
a tea cup full, every four hours. 
_TETTERS. e 
Take four ounces of ſweet Oil, one 
ounce of white wax, one ounce of 
Sperma Ceti, and twenty five grains 
of Camphire, mix together for a lini- 
ment, with which gently touch the tet- 
ters three or four times in a day. 
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THIRST, unquenchable. 


A quart of water mixt with an 


ounce or two of Wine Vinegar will 
make an agreeable drink. 
THRUSH. 

Rub the child's mouth with a linen 

rag dipt in the following mixture : 


Take honey of roſes an ounce, oil of 


Vitriol ſix drops, mixt. 
TYMPANY. 


The fame medicines which are di- 


reed for the dropſy, are alſo of ſer- 


vice 1n this diſtemper. | 
VIOLENT PAINS after DELIVE- 
RY, fee AFTER-PAINS. 
VOMITING. 

Take Mint water one ounce, Lemon 
Juice half an ounce, a ſcruple of ſalt of 
Wormwood, mix for one doſe, to be 
repeated as occaſion may require. 

ULCER of the LUNGS. 
Requires the ſame treatment as is 
directed under the article of Con- 
ſumptions 5 
ULCER of the KIDNEYS. 


Butter milk not very ſour is extreme- 


ly beneficial, as is alſo an emulſion 


made of Barley water and ſweet al- 
n VV; 
ULCER of the BLADDER. - 
The Selters mineral water mixed 
with milk are excellent, as is alſo the 
conſtant uſe of Spaw water. 
ULCER of the WOMB. 
An injection, compoſed of Barley 


water a pint, and honey of Roſes two 
_ ounces, muſt be uſed to the part af- 
feed, by the help of a ſyringe, ſeve- 


ral times in a day. You may take a 
ſmall quantity of tincture of Myrrh. 
WATERY GRIPES in Children. 


Take half a drachm of Magneſia, 


and half a drachm of Rhubarb, mix 
them together, and give the child three 


or four grains in its pap every morning, 


and evening. 
WHITES. | 
Apply a large ſtrengthning plaſter 


to the ſmall of the back, and take a 


quarter of a pint of this decoction, 
every night and morniag : Take Cow's 


milk half a pint, and boil in it one 
| | handful 
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handful of Archangel flowers, and a 
bit of Cinnamon, Rain it for uſe; in 
obſtinate caſes, bathing in the ſea, 
and drinking ſea water, is far prefera- 
ble to any thing elſe. 

WIND. 

Take of the powder of Angelica 
ſeeds, Carraway ſeeds, and Par- 
ſley ſeeds, of each a quarter of an 
ounce, make them into an electuary 


with ſyrup of Clove Gilliflowers. 


Doſe the quantity of a nutmeg at diſ- 


cretion. _ 
WHITE SWELLINGS of the 


_ Joints. 


Anoint the part with Barbadoes tar 


before a good fire, two or three times 
in a day, covering it with a bladder, 


and drink half a pint of ſea water every 


morning faſting. 


WASTING AWAY of Children. 


Take falt of Tartar, Nitre and Ar- 
canum Duplicatum, of each a quar- 
ter of an ounce, Sal Armoniac three 


drachms, mixt together; a little of 


this muſt be put into the child's drink, 
according to its age. 
, Ang 

Take burnt Hartſhorn and the beſt 
Scammony in powder, of each a quar- 
ter of an ounce, Calomel one drachm, 


powder of Tin a quarter of an ounce, 


mixt together, and let the child take 


eight or ten grains according to its age, 


every other morning, in a tea ſpoon- 


ful of roaſted apple. 


GREEN WOUNDS. 
Dreſs them every day with yellow 
Baſilicon ſpread on fine lint. 


Thoughts upon ſeveral Subjedts. 


HE ruin of a: tate is generally 


preceded by a degeneracy of 


manners, and contempt of religion. 


None are fit to govern who are not 


greater than thoſe who are ſuppoſed to 
be ſubject to them. 

The train of our thought, and mo- 
tion of ſoul, depend on cuſtom ; there- 
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fore good habits are highly neceſſary 
to produce good thoughts. 

There are but few things wanting 
to make the wiſe man happy ; nothing 
can make a fool content, which is the 
reaſon why almoſt all men are miſera- 
ble. | 

Vice is the true object of hatred, as 
vicious men are of pity and contempt. 

Our actual enjoyments are ſo few 
and tranſient, that man would be a 
very miſerable being, were he not en- 
dowed with hope, which gives him a 
taſte of thoſe good things that may 
poſſibly come into his poffeſſon. | 

Mens humours are like the genera- 
lity of buildings which have ſeveral 
fronts, ſome agreeable, others difagree- 
able. | 

A Satyr, which is half man and half 
beaſt, is the emblem of Juſt ; to ſhew 


that its followers proſtitute the reaſon 


of man, to gratify the appetites of a 
beaſt. „ 
All men have one or more qualities 
by which they may be ſerviceable, 
but, like miſers, they loſe the advan- 
tage of what they have, by aſpiring 
after things out of their reach. 
Hypocriſy does great honour, or 
rather juſtice to religion, and tacitly 
acknowledges it to be an ornament to 
human nature. | | „ 
An averſion to labour creates a con- 
ſtant wearineſs, and makes exiſtence 
itſelf a burden. | 
It is with gratitude as with truſt a- 
mong tradeſmen, it keeps up com- 
merce, and we do not pay, becauſe it 
is juſt to diſcharge our debts, but to 
engage people the more eaſily ts 
lend us another, time. 885 | 
No man deſerves to be commended _ 
for his virtue who has not ſpirit to be 


wicked. 


Ignorance and littleneſs of mind be- 
get ſtiffneſs of opinion and incredulity, 
vr few will believe more than they can 
ee. - 

No-body is afraid of being deſpiſed, 
but he that is deſpicable. | 
[To be continued.) 

+ Poetry. 
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Poetry. 


GOTHAM. A Prem, Bok Ill. By 
Cnarutes Cuurcnitt, [For Book 1 
fee p. 121. Book II. p. 243. 


[Price Half a Croton.] 


AN the fond mother from herſelf depart, 


Can ſhe forget tae darling of her heart, 
The little darling whom ihe bore and bred, 
Nurs d on her knees, and at her boſom fed? 
To whom, ſhe ſecm'd her ev*rv thought to give, 
And in whoſe life alone, ſhe ſeern'd' to live? 
Yes, from herſe!f, the mother may depart, 
She may forget the darling of her heart, 


The little darling, whom the tore and; bred, 


Nurs'd on her knees, and at her hoſom fed, 
To whom the ſeem'd her ev'ry thought to give, 
And in whoſe life alone, ſhe ſeem” d to ME; ; 
But I cannot forget, whilſt life remains, [veins, 


And pours her current thro' theſe tweiling 


Whilſt mem'ry offers up at reaſon's ſhrine, 
But I cannot forget, that Gotham's mine. 
Can the ftein mother, than the brutes more 
wild, | [child, 
From her diſnatur'd breaſt, tear her young 


Fleſh of her fleth, and of her bone the bone, 


And daſh the ſmiling babe againſt a ſtone ?. 


Ves, the ſtern mother, than the brutes more 


wild, 
From her diſcatur” d breaſt, may tear her child; 
»Fieſh ef her fleſh, and of ber bone the bone, 


And Gaſh the imiling babe againit a lone; 


But Il, focbid it beav'n, but I can ne'er 
The or e of Gothtani, from this boſom tear, 


Can ne er ſo far true royalty pervert 


From its fair courte, to do my people hurt. 
With how much eaſe, wich how much con- 
As if, tuperior to each grofſer ſenſe, ee, 

Reaſon had only, in full pow'r array & 

To manifeſt her will, and be obey'd, 

Men make reſolves, and pa's into decrees | 

The motions of the mind ! with how much eaſe 

In ſuch refoives, doth paſiion make a flaw, 

And bring to nothing, what was rais d to law. 
In empire young, Icarce warm on Gotharn s 

throne, Known, 


The dangers, and the ſweets of powr, un- 


Pleas'd, tho' I ſcarce know why, like ſome 
young child, 
Whoſe little fenſes each new toy turns wild, 


How do I hold ſweet da'liance with my crown, 


And wanton with dominion, how lay down, | 

Without the ſanction of a precedent, 

Rules of moſt large and abloiute extent; 

Rules, which from ſenſe of public vi-tue ſpring, 

And, all at once, commence a patriot King. 
But, or the day of fryal is at hand, 

And the whole jortuacs of a mighty laad 


> 


Are ſtak'd on me, and all their weal or woe 
Muſt from my good, or evil conduct flow, 
Will I, or can I, on a fair review, 98 

As 1 auen that name, deſerve it too? 
Have I well weigh d the great, the noble part 
I'm now to play? have I explor'd iny heart, 
That labyrinth of fraud, that deep, daik cell, 
Where, unſuſpected eben by me, may dw ell 


Ten thoufand follies? have | found out there 
What Jam fit to do, and what to bear? 


Have I trac'd ev'ry paſſion to its iſe, 
Nor ipar'd one lurking feed of treach'rous vice ? 
Have I, familiar with my nature grown, 
And am 1 iaiily to myſelf mage known,? 
A patriot King Why tis a name which bears 
The more immediate ſtamp of _— which 
wears 


The nex elt, beſt ſemblance we can "ws 


Of God above, thro' all his works below. 
To {till the voice of dileord in the land, 

To make weak faction's diſcontented Paid, 

Detected, weak, and crumbling to decay, 


With hunger pinch'd, on their own v:ta's prey 
Likebrethien, intheſeif-ſame int' res warm'sd, 


Like diff rent bodies, with one ſoul inforca” 95 
To make a nation, nobly rais'd ahove | 
All meaner thoughts, grow up in common love; 
To give the laws due: vigour, and to hold 
That ſacred ballance, temperate, yet bold, 
With ſuch an equal hand, that tho c who fear 


May yet approve, and own my juſtice clear; 


To be a common father, to fecure 
The weak from violence, from pride the poor; 


Vice, and her ſons, to bent in diigrace, 
Jo make corruption dread to ſhow her face, 


To bid afllicted virtue take new (tate, 


And ve, at laſt, acquainted with the great; 


Of all religions t ele& the beſt, 


Nor let her prieſts be made a ſtanding jeſt; 


Rewards for, worth, with lib'ral hand to carve, 
To loye, the arts, nor let the artiſts {tarve 


To makefair plenty through the realm increale, 


Give fame in war, and happineſs in peace, 
To ize my people virtuous, great and free, 
And know that all thoſe bleſſings flow from me, 
O *tis a joy too exquilite, a thought 

Which batters nature more than flatt'ry ought. 
Tis a great, glorious taſk, for man too hard, 
But not lets great, lets glocious the reward, 


The beſt rev wy” which here to man is giv'n, 


"Tis more than earth, and little ſhort of heav oz 
A taſk (if ſuch compariſon may be) 
The ſame in nature, Uiff%ing in degree, 
Like that which God, on whom for aid [ cal, 
Performs with eale, and yet performs to all. 
How much do they miſtake, how little know 
Oi kings, of kingdoms, and the pores which 
tlow | 
From royalty, who fancy that a crown 
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They look no farther, and, by folly taught, 
Prize high the toys of thrones: but never find 
Oue ot the many cares which luck behind. 
The gem they worſhip, which a crown adorns, 
Nor once ſuſpect that crown 1s lin'd with MEER. 
O might reflection tolly's place ſupply, 
Would we one moment ule her piercing eye, 
Then ſhould we learn what woe from grandeur 
And learn to pity, not to-eavy kings. [iprings, 
The villager, born hurmbiy and bred hard, 
Content his wealth, and poverty his guard, 
In action timply jutt, in conſcience clear, 
By guilt untainted, undiſturb d by fear, 
His means but ſeanty, and his Wants but few, 
Labour his buſineſs and his plealure too, 
Enjoys more comforts in a ſingle hour, 
Than ages give the wretch condemn'd to pow'r. 
Call'd up by health, he riſes with the day, 
And goes to work, as if he went to play, 
Whitſlling off twils, one half of which might 
The ſtouteſt Atlas of a palace quake; [make 
Gainſt heat and cold, which make us cow: aids 
faint, 
Harden'd by conſtant uſe, without complaint 
He bears, what we ſhould think it death to bear; 
Short are his meals, and homely is his fare; 
His thirſt he flakes at ſome pure neighbring 
brook, 
Nor aſks for ſauce where appetite ſtands cook. 
When the dews fall and when the Sun retires 
Behind the mountains, when the village fires; 
Which, waken'd all at once, ſpeak ſupper nigh, 
At diſtance catch, and fix his longing eye, 
Homeward he bies, and with his manly brood 
Of raw-bon'd cubs, enjoys that clean, coarle 
food, [oride 
Which, ſcalon* d with good humour, his fond 
Gainſt his return is happy to provide. 
Then, free from care, and free from thought, 
he creeps, 
Into his ſtraw, and till the morning ſleeps. 
Not ſo the king--with anxious catesoppreſs'd, 
His boſom labours, and admits not reft. [weight 
A glorious wretch, he ſweats henegth the 
Of majeity, and gives up eaſe for late. {pride, 
FE'en when his ſmiles, Which, dh the fools of 
Are treaſur'd and preſery' d from ſide to fide 
Fly round the court, e'en when, compell'd 
by form, 
He ſeems moſt calm, his foul is in a ſtorm ! 
Care, like a lpe&re, ſeen by him alone,, 
With all her neſt of vipers, round his throne 
By day crawls full in view; when night bids 
ſleep, 
Sweet nur ſe of nature, o'er the ſenſes cre 2ep, 
When milery herſelf, no more complains, 
And flaves, if poſſible, forget their chains, 
'Tho' his ſenſe enen tho' his eye grows 
dim, | him. 
That reſt which comes to all, comes not to 
Ten at that hour, care, tyrant care, forbids, 
The dew of fleep to fail upon his lids; 
From night to night ſhe watches at his bed; 
Now, as one mop'd, fits broodiag o'er his 
heads | 
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Wich outſide ſnow, and vain appearance caught 


Anon ſhe ſtarts, and, borne on raven's Wings, 
Croaks torth aloud—Sieep was not made for 
kings. | [vaſt ball, 
Thrice hath the moon, who governs this 
Who rules molt abſolute o'er me, and all, 
To whom, by tall conviction taught to bow, 
At new, at full l pay the dutcous vow, 
Thrice hath the moon her wonted courſe 
purſu'd, [new'd, 
Thrice hath the loſt her form, and thrice re- 
Since (bleſſed be that ſeaſon, for before 
| was a mere, mere mortal and no more, 
One ot the herd, lump of common clay, 
Inform d with lite, to die and paſs away) 
Since I became a king, and Gotham's throne, 
With fall and ample pow'r, became my own; 


Thrice hatiithe moon her wonted courſe purſu'd, 


TT tirice hath ſhe lolt her form, and thrice re- 
new'd, | [plies 
Since ſleep, Kind ſleep, who like a friend ſup- 
New vigour for new toil, hath clos'd theſe eyes. 
Nor, if my toils ate anſwer'd with ſucceſe, 
And I am made an inſtrument to bleſs 
The people whom 1 love, ſhall I repine; 
Theis Le the benefit, the labour mine. 
Mindtul of that high rank in which I ſtand, 
Ok millions lord, foie ruler in the land, 
Let me, and reaſon ſhall her aid afford, 
Rule my own ſpirit, of myſelf be lord, 
With an ill grace that monarch wears his 
crown, | 
Who, ſtern and hard of nature, wears a frown 
'Gainil faults in other men, yet all the while, 
Me<ts his own vices with a partial ſmile. 
How can a king (yet on record we find 
Such kings have been, ſuch curſes of mankind) 
Entorce that jaw, 'gainſt ſome poor ſubject elf, 
Which conſcience tells him he hath broke 
himſelf? 
Can he ſome petty rogue to juſtice call 
For robbing one, when he himſelf robs all? 
Mui: not, unleſs extinguiſh'd, conſcience fly 
Into his cheek, and blaſt his fading eye, 
To icouige th oppretfor, when the ſtate, 
diitreſs d 
And ſunk to ruin, is by him appteſtd? | 
Againſt himſeif doth he not ſentence give? 
If one mutt die, t'other's not fit to live. 
Weak 1s that throne, and in itſelf unſound 
Which takes not ſolid virtue for its ground. 
All envy pow'r in others, and complain 
Of that which they would periſh to obtain. 
Nor can thoſe {pirits, turbulent and bold, 
Not to be awd by threats, nor bought With gold, 
Be huſh'd to peace, but when fair, legal ſway, _ 
Makes it their real int'reſt to obey, [bei, 
Wen kings, and none but fools can then re- 
Not eſs in virtue, chan in pow'r excel. 
Be tut my object, that my conſtant care, 
And may my lou!'s beſt withes centre there. 
Be it ray tat to feek, nor feck in vain, 
Net only how to live, but how to reign, 
And, to thole virtues which from reaſon ſpring, 
Aud grace the man, Join thole which grace 
the king. | 
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Firſt (for ftri& duty bids my care extend, 
And reach to all, who on that care depend, 
Bids me with ſervants keep a ſteady hand, 
And watch o'er all my proxies in the land) 
Firſt (and that method reaſon ſhall ſupport) 
Before I look into, and purge my court, 
Before 1 cleanſe the ſtable of the ſtate, 
Let me fix things which to myſelf relate. 
That done, and all accounts well ſettled here, 
In reſolution firm, in honour clear, 
Tremble, ye ſlaves, who dare abuſe your truſt, 


Who dare be villains, when your king is juſt. 


Are there, amongſt thofe officers of ſtate, 
To whom our ſacred pow'r we delegate, 
Who hold our place and office in the realm, 
Who, in our name commiſſion'd, guide the 
5 +. "7 ew, 
Are there, who, truſting to our love of eaſe, 
Oppreſs our ſubjects, wreſt out juſt decrees, 
And make the laws, warp'd from their fair 
intent, 
To ſpeak a language which they never meant, 
Are there ſuch men, and can the fools depend 
On holding out in ſafety to their end? | 
Can they ſo much, from thoughts of danger 
= free, | 
Deceive themſelves, fo much miſdeem of me, 
To think that I will prove a ſtateſman's tool, 
And live a ſtranger where I ought to rule? 
What, to myſelf and to my ſtate unjuſt, 
Shall I from miniſters take things on truſt, 
And, ſinking low the credit of my throne, 
| Depend upon dependants of my own? _ 
Shall I, moſt certain ſource of future cares, 
Not uſe my judgment, but depend on their's, 
Shall I, true puppet-like, be mock'd with ſtate, 
Have nothing but the name of being great, 
Attend at councils, which I muſt not weigh, 
Do, what they bid; and what they dictate, ſay, 
Enrob'd, and hoiſted up into my chair, 
Only to be a royal cypher there? 2 
Periſh the thought tis treaſon to my throne— 
And who but thinks it, could his thoughts be 
| known, 8 | 
Inſults me more, than he, who, leagu'd with 
Shall rife in arms, and 'gainſt my crown rebel. 
The wicked ſtateſman, whoſe falie heart 
| purſues 35 ES 
A train of guilt, who acts with double views, 
And wears a double face, whoſe baſe deſigns 


Strike at his monarch's throne, who undermines 


E'en whilſt he ſeems his wiſhes to ſupport, 
| Who ſeizes all departments, packs a court, 
Maintains an agent on the judgment teat 


To ſcreen his crimes, and make his frauds 


complete, | 8 

New models armies, and around the throne 
Will ſuffer none but creatures of his own, 
Conſcious of ſuch his baſeneſs, well may try, 
Againſt the light to ſhut his maſter's eye, 
To keep him coop'd,and far remov'd from thoſe, 
Who, brave and honeſt, dare his crimes diſcloſe, 

Nor ever let him in one place appear, {[ear, 
Where truth, uawelcometruth, may wound hie 


* 1 my 


In due regard for violated laws,) 


ben, 


And nothing leſs than utter ruin teach 


Auguſt, 
Attempts like theſe, well weigh'd, them- 
ſelves proclaim, + - [aim. 
And, whilſt they publiſh, baulk their author's 
Kings muſt be blind, into ſuch ſnares to run, 
Or worſe, with open eyes muſt be undone. + 
The miniſter of honeſty and worth, 
Demands the day to bring his actions forth, 
Calls on the ſun to ſhine with fiercer rays 
And braves that trial which muſt end in praiſe. 
None fly the day, and ſeek the ſhades of night, 


But thoſe whoſe actions cannot bear the light; 


None with their king in ignorance to hold, 
But thoſe Who feel that knowledge muſt un- 
| fold | [pell'd 
Their hidden guilt, and, that dark miſt diſ- 
By which their places and their lives are held, 
Confuſion wait them, and, by juſtice led, 
In vengeance fall on ev'ry traitor's head. 
Aware of this, and caution'd *gainſt the pit 
Where kings have oft been loſt, ſhall I ſubmit 
And ruſt in chains like theſe? ſhall I give way, 
And whilſt my helpleſs ſubjects fall a prey 


To pow'r abus d, in ignorance fit down, 


Nor dare aſſert the honour of my crown ? 
When ſtern rebellion, (if that odious name 
Jultly belongs to thoſe, whoſe only aim 
Is to preſerve their country, who oppoſe Ifoes, 
In honour leagu'd, none but their country's 
Who only ſeek their own, and found their 
[cauſe 
When ſtern rebellion, who no longer feels, 
Nor fears rebuke, a nation at her heels, 


A nation up in arms, tho' ſtrong not proud, 


Knocks at the palace gate, and, calling loud 


For due redreſs, preſents, from truth's fair pen, 


A liſt of wrongs, not to be borne by men, 
How muſt that king be humbled, how diſgrace 
All that is royal, in his name and place, 
Who, thus call'd forth to antwer, can advance 
No other plea but that of ignorance. 


A vile defence, which, was his all at ſtake, 


The meaneſt ſubject well might bluſh to make; 

A filthy ſource, from whence ſhame ever 
ſprings 

A ſtain to all, but moſt a ſtain to kings. 


The ſoul, with great and manly feelings 


warm'd, 
Panting for knowledge, reſts not till inform'd, 
And ſhall not I, fir'd with the glorious zeal, 
Feel thoſe brave paflions, which my ſubjects 
feel, | | | | 
Or can a juſt excuſe from ign'rance flow 
To me, whoſe firſt, great duty is—to know. 
Hence'ignorance--thy ſettled, dull blank eye 
Wou'd hurt me, tho' I knew no reaſon Why) 
Hence ignorance—thy 'flaviſh ſhackles bind 


The free-born ſoul, and lethargy the mind— — 


Of thee, begot by pride, who look'd with ſcorn _ 


On ev'ry meaner match, of thee was born 


That grave inflexibility of ſoul, 5 

Which reaſon can't convince, nor fear controul, 

Which neither arguments, nor pray ers can 
reach, | 


Hence 
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Where thou waſt born, where not one gleam of 


light 7 
May wound thine eye -hence to ſome dreary 
cell | | 


Where monks with ſuperſtition love to dwell, 
Or in ſome college ſoothe thy lazy pride, 
And with the heads of colleges reſide, 
Fit mate for royalty thou can'ſt not be, 
And if no mate for kings, no mate for me. 
Cormeſtudy, like a torrent ſwell'd with rains, 
Which, ruſhing down the mountains, o'er the 
plains | 
Spreads horror wide, and yet, in horror kind, 
Leaves feeds of future fruitfulneſs behind, 
Come (ſtudy painful tho* thy courſe and 
ſlow, 
Thy real worth by thy effects we know 
Parent of knowledge, come not thee I call, 
Who, grave and dull, in college or in hall, 
Doſt fit, all folemn ſad, and moping weigh 
Things, which when found, thy labours can't 
repay 1 | 
Nor, in one hand, fit emblem of thy trade, 
A rod, in t'other, gaudily array'd | 
A hornbook, gilt and letter'd, call I thee, 
Who doſt in form preſide o'er A, B. C. 


I Nor, Siren tho' thou art, and thy ſtrange 

: * | charms, 

115 As 'twere by n agic, lure men to thy arms, 

: Do I call thee, who thro' a winding maze, 
A labyrinth of puzzling, pleaſing ways, 

? Doſt lead us at the laſt to thoſe rich plains, 

3 | Where, in full glory, real ſcience reigns. 

a Fair tho“ thou art, and lovely to mine-eye, 

"Y Tho' full rewards in thy poſſeſſion lie | 

8 To crown man's wiſh, and do thy fav'rites 
| | grace, 5 | | 

1 Tho' (was I ſtation'd in an humbler place,) 


[ could be ever happy in thy fight, | 
— © Toil with thee all the day, and thro? the night 


. Toil on from watch to watch, bidding my eye, 
a0 Faſt rivetted on ſcience, ſleep defy, flow) 
| Yet, (ſuch the hardſhips which from empire 
_ Muſt I thy ſweet ſociety forego, | 
_ And to ſome happy rival's arms refign 
S Thoſe charms which can alas! no more be 
d mine. | | | [day, 
15 No more, from hour to hour, from day to 
&s Shall I purſue thy ſteps, and urge my way 
i | Where eager love of ſcience calls, no more 
A_ thoſe paths which man ne'er trod be- 
Fo fore. | NE | 
wo No more, the mountain ſcal'd, the deſart croft, 
3 Loſing myſelf, nor knowing I was loſt, 
* [ Travel thro? woods, thro wilds, from morn to 
ny night, | | EI 
8 From night to morn, yet travel with delight, 


And having found thee, lay me down content, 

Own all my toil well paid, my time well ſpent. 

Farewell ye muſes too for ſuch mean 
things | | 


Farewell ye muſes——tho? it cuts my heart 
E'en to the quick, we muſt for ever part, 
Auguſt, 1764. | 
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Hence ignorance--hence to that depth of night, 


| Muſt not preſume to dwell with mighty kings 
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When the freſh morn bade luſty nature 
wake; | brake, 
When the birds, ſweetly twitt'ring thro": the 
Tun'd their ſoft pipes; when from the neigh- 
b'ring bloom, . 
Sipping the dew, each Zephyr ſtole perfume ; 
When all things with new vigour were inſpir'd, 


And ſeem to ſay they never could be tir'd; 


How often have we ſtray'd, whilſt ſportive 
rhime | [time, 

Deceiv'd the way, and clipp'd the wings of 

O er hill, o'er dale! how often laugh d to ſee, 

Yourſelves made viſible to none but me, 

The clown, his work ſuſpended, gape and 
ſtare 


And ſeem to think that 1 convers'd with air! 


When the ſun beating on the parched ſoil, 


Seem d to proclaim an interval of toil, 


When a faint languor crept thro ev ry breaſt, 
And things moſt us d to labour, wiſh'd for reſt, 
How often, underneath a rev rend oak, _ 
Where ſafe, and fearleſs of the impious ſtroke _ 


Some ſacred dryad liv d, or in ſome grove, 


Where with capricious fingers fancy wove 

Her fairy bow'r, whilſt nature all the while 
Look don and view d her mock'ries with a ſmile 
How we held converſe ſweet! how often laid, 
Faſt by the Thames, in Ham's inſpiring ſhade, 
Amongſt thoſe poets which make up your train, 
And, after death, pour forth the ſacred ſtrain, 
Have I, at your command, in verſe grown grey, 


But not impair'd, heard Dryden tune that lay, 
Which might have drawn 


an angel from his 


ſphere, 


And kept him from his office liſt'ning here. 


When dreary night, with Morpheus in her 
| train . | | 
Led on by filence to reſume her reign, 


With darkneſs covering, as with a robe, * 
This ſcene of levity, blank d half the globe, 


How oft”, enchanted with your heav nly ſtrains, 
Which ſtole me from myſelf, which in ſoft 
' chains | | MRS a, 
Of muſick bound my ſoul, how oft” have I, 
Sounds more than human floating thro the iky, 
Attentive ſat, whilſt night, againſt her will, 
Tranſported with the harmony, ſtood till! 
How oft' in raptures, which man ſcarce could 
bear, | | [there, 
Have I, when gone, ſtill thought the muſes 
Still heard their muſic, and, as mute as death, 
Sat all attention, drew in ev'ry breath, 
Leſt, breathing all too rudely, I ſhould wound, 
And marr that magic excellence of ſound ; 5 
Then, ſenſe returning with return of day, 


Have chid the night, which fled ſo faſt away. 


Such my purſuits, and ſuch my joys of yore, 
Such were my mates, but nowmy mates no more. 
Plac'd out of envy's walk, (for envy ſure 
Would never haunt the cottage of the poor, 
Would never ſtoop to wound my homelpun 

lays) EE [of praiſe, 
With ſome few friends, and ſome ſmall ſhare 


Beneath oppreſſion, undiſturb'd by ſtrife, 


In peace I trod the humble vale of life. 
| +. 3K Farewell 
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Farewell theſe ſcenesof © aſe, this tranquil ſtate 
Welcome the troubles which on empire wait. 
Light toys from this day forth I diſavow, 
They pleas'd me once, but cannot ſuit me now ; 
To common men all common things are free, 
What honours them might fix diſgrace on me, 
Call'd to a throne, and o'er a mighty land 
Ordain'd to rule, my head, my heart, my hand 
Are all engroſs d, each private view withſtood, 
And taſk'd to labour for the public good; 

Be this my ſtudy, to this one great end 
May ev'ry thought, may ev'ry action tend. 
Let me the page of hiſtory turn o er, 

Th” inſtructive page, and heedfully explore 
What faithſul pens of former times have wrote, 
Of former kings; what they did worthy note, 
What worthy blaine. and from the ſacred tomb 
Where righteous monarchs ſleep, where laurels 

bloom 
Unhurt by time, let me a garland twine, 
Which,robbing not theirfame, may add tomine. 
Nor let me with a vain and idle eye 

Glance o'er thoſe ſcenes, and in a hurry fly 
Quick as a poſt which travels day and night, 
Nor let me dwell there, lur'd by falfe ee 
And, into barren theory betray” WO 
Forget that monarchs are for ation made. 
When am'rous ſpring, repairing all his charms, 
Calls nature forth from hoary winter's arms, 
Where, like a virgin to ſome letcher fold, 


Three wretched months, ſhe lay benumb d, 


and cold; [the breath 
When the weak fow'r, which, ſhrinking from 
Of the rude North, and, timorous of death, 
To its kind mother earth for ſhelter fled, 
And on her boſom hid its tender head, 
Peeps forth afreſh, and, chear d by milder ſkies, 
Bids in full ſplendour all her beauties riſe; ; 
The hive is up in arms—expert to teach, 
Nor, proudly, to.be taught unwilling, each 
Seems from her fellow a new zeal to catch; 


Strength in her limbs, and on her wings diſ- 


| patch, [flies, 

The bee goes forth; from herb to herb ſhe 
From flow'r to flow'r, and loads her lab'ring 
| thighs 225 [which left, 
With treaſur'd ſweets, robbing thoſe flow'rs, 
Find not themſelves made poorer by the theft, 
Their ſcents as lively, and their looks as fair, 
As if the pillager had not been there. 

Ne'er doth the flit on pleaſure's ſilken wing, 
Ne'er doth ihe, loit'ring, let the bloom of [pring 
Unrifled paſs, and on the downy breaſt | 

Of ſome fair flow'r indulge untimely reſt. 
Ne'er doth ſhe, drinking deep of thoſe rich 
| dews 
| Which chymiſt night prepar'd. that, faith abuſe 
Due to the hive, Ky, ſelfiſh in hes toils, 
To her own private aſe convert the fooile: 
Love of the ſtock firſt call'd her forth to roam, 
And to the ſtock ſhe brings her booty home. 
Be this my pattern—As becomes a king, 
Let me fly all abroad on reaſon's wing, [earth 
Let mine eye, like the lightning, thro' the 
Rua to and fro, nor let one deed of worth, 


Auguſt, 


In any place and time, nor let one man 


Whoſe actions may enrich dominion's plan, 


Eſcape my note; be all, from the firſt day 
Of nature to his hour, be all my prey. 

From thoſe, whom time at the deſire of fame 
Hath ſpar'd, let virtue catch an equal flame; 
From thoſe, who not in mercy, but in rage, 
Time hath repriev'd to damn from age to age, 
Let me take warning, leſſon'd to diſtill, 

And imitating heav'n, draw good from ill. 
Nor let theſe great reſearches in my breaſt 


A monument of uſeleſs labour reſt, | 
No—letthem [pread—th' effects let GoT HAM 


ſhare, 
And reap the harveſt of their monarch's care, 
Be other times, and other countries known, 
Only to give freſh bleſſings to my own. 
Let me (and may that god to whom I fly, 
On whom for needful ſuccour I rely | 
In this great hour, that glorious god of truth, 
Thro' whom 1 reign, in mercy to my youth, 
Aſſiſt my weakneſs, and direct me right, 
From ev'ry ſpeck which hangs upon the ſight, 
Purge my mind's eye, nor let one cloud re- 
main 


To ſpread the ſhades of error o'er my brain) 


Let me, impartial, with unweary'd thought, 


Try men and things! let me, as monarchs 


7 


ought, 
Examine well on what my pow'r depends, 
What are the gen'ral principles, and ends f 
Of government, how empire firſt began, 
And wherefore man was rais'd to reign o'er 
man. 


18 me . as een one great fource | 


We ſee a thouſand rivers take their courſe, 

Diſpers'd, and into diff*rent channels led, 

Yet by their parent ſtill ſupply'd and fed, 

That government, (tho branch'd out far and 
wide, 

In various modes to various lands applied) -- 

Howe'er it differs in its outward frame, 


In the main ground-work's ev T7 where the 


ſame; 
The fame ber view, tho' different her plan, 
Her grand and gen'ral view, the good of man. 


Let me find out, by reaſon's ſacred beams, 


W bat ſyſtem in itſelf moſt perfect ſeems, 
Moſt worthy man, moſt likely to conduce 
To all the purpoſes of gen'ral uſe; 


Let me find too, where, by fair reaſon try'd, 


It fails, when to particulars apply'd, 

Why in that mode all nations do not join, 

And, chiefly why it cannot ſuit with mine. 
Let me the gradual riſe of empires trace 

Till they ſeem'd founded on perfection's baſe, 

Then (for when human things have made their 
0: YE 

To excellence, they haſten to decay) 

Let me, whilſt obſervation lends her clue, 


Step by ſtep, to their quick decline purſue, 


Enabled by z chain of facts to tell 
Not only how they roſe, but how they fell. 
Let me not only the diſtempers know 


W hich i in all. ſtates from coramon cauſes pe 
But 
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But likewiſe thoſe, which by the will of fate, 

On each peculiar mode of empire wait, 

Which in its very conſtitution lurk, | 

Too ſure at laſt, to do its deſtin'd work 

Let me, fore warn d, each ſign, each ſyſtem 
learn, 

That I my people's danger may diſcern, 


Ere *tis too late wiſh'd health to re- aſſure, 


And, if it can be found, find out a cure. 
Let me (tho' great, grave brethren of the 

own, | 

Preach all faith up, and preach all reaſon down, 

Making thoſe jar, whom reaſon meant to join, 

And veſting in themſelves a right divine) 

Let me, thro' reaſon's glaſs, with ſearching eye, 

Into the depth of that religion pry, [there 

Which law hath ſanction'd; let me find out 

What's form, what's eſſence ; What, like va- 
grant air, .__- fcrime, 

We well may change; and what, without a 

Cannot be chang'd to the laſt hour of time, 

Nor let me ſuffer that outrageous zeal, 


Which, without knowledge, furious bigots feel, 
Fair in pretence, tho' at the heart unſound, 


Theſe ſep'rate points at random to confound. 

The times have been, when, prieits have 
dar'd to tread, 

Proud and inſulting, on their monarch's head, 

When, whilſt they made religion a pretence, 

Out of the world they baniſh'd common ſenſe, 

When ſome ſoft king, too open to deceit, 

Eaſy and unſuſpecting join'd the cheat, 


Dup'd by mock piety, and gave his name 
To ſerve the vileſt purpoſes of ſhame. 


Fear not, my people, where no cauſe of fear 
Can juſtly riſe— Vour king ſecures you here, 


nod, 

Nor deems the voice of prieſts, the voice of 
Let me (tho? lawyers may perhaps forbid 

Their monarch to behold what they with hid, 
And, for the purpoſes of knaviſh gain, 
Would have their trade a myſtery remain) 
Let me, diſdaining all ſuch flaviſh awe, 
Dive to the very bottom of the law; 


| Your king, who ſcorns the haughty prelate's 
God. 


Let me (the weak, dead letter left behind) 
Search out the principles, the ſpirit find. 


Till, from the parts, made maſter of the whole, 
I ſee the conſtitution's very ſoul. 


Let me (tho! ſtateſmen will no doubt reſiſt, | 


And to my eyes preſent a fearful liſt 


Of men, whoſe wills are oppoſite to mine, 


Of men, great men, determin'd to reſign) 


Let me (with firmneſs, which becomes a king, 


Conſcious from what a ſource my actions ſpring, 
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Determin'd not by worlds to be withſtood, 

When my grand object is my country's good) 

Unravel all low miniſterial ſcenes, 

Deſtroy their jobs, lay bare their ways and 

means, 
And track them ſtep by ſtep; let me well 
know _ 

How places, penſions, and pieferments go, 

Why guilt's provided for, when worth is not, 

And why one man of merit is forgot, 

Let me in peace, in war, ſupreme preſide, 

And dare to know my way without a guide. 
Let me (tho' dignity, by nature proud, 

Retires from view, and ſwells behind a cloud, 

As if the fun ſhone with leſs pow! "rful ray, 

Leſs grace, leſs glory thining ev'ry day; 

Tho' when ſhe comes forth into public fight, 

Unbending as a ghoſt, ſhe ſtalks upright, 

With ſuch an air as we have often ſeen, 

And often laugh'd at in a tragic queen, 

Nor, at her preſence, tho' baſe myriads crook 


The ſupple knee, vouchſafes a fingle look. 


Let me (all vain parade, all empty pride, 

All terrors of dominion laid aſide, 

All ornament, and needleſs helps of art, 

All thoſe big jooks, which ſpeak a little heart) 

Know (which few kings alas! have ever 
known) 

How aftability becomes a throne, 

Deſtroys all fear, bids love with rev'rence live, 

And gives thole graces pride can never give. 


Let the ſtern tyrant keep a diſtant late, 


And, hating all men, fear return of hate, 


Conſcious of guilt, retreat behind his throne, 


Secure from all upbraidings but his own, 

Let all my ſubjects have acceſs to me, 

Be my ears open as my heart is free; 

In full, fair tide, let information flow, 

That evil is half cur'd, whoſe cauſe we know. 
And thou, 1 e' er thou art, thou 

wretched thing, 
Who art afraid to look up to a king, 
Lay by thy fears make but thy grievance 
lain, 

And, if not redreſs thee, may my reign 

Cloſe "up that very moment to prevent 

The courſe of juſtice, from her fai: intent, 

In vain my neareſt, deareſt friend ſhall plead, 

In vain my mother kneel my foul may 

bleed, | | [the dart, 

But muſt not change——When Juſtice draws 

Tho” it is doom'd to pierce a fav'rite's heart, 

"Tis mine to give it force, to give it aim 

I know it duty, and I feel it fame, 
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FF I E Tales of the Genii : or, The de- 


Aſmar. 7 by Sir Charle Mo- 


rell. Vol. IJ. 8 6s, Wilkie. - We 


lightful Leſſons of Horam, the Son of ſhould, upon reading theſe tales, pro- 
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nounce their original to be really orien- 
tal, were it not that even the beſt of the 
eaſtern performances in the marvellous 


ſtrain, with which this abounds, ſeem 
calculated rather to amuſe and enter- 
tain than to inſtru& and reform. The 
Work before us is replete with all the 


fire of eaſtern imagination ; but it has 
one property ſeldom to be met with, 


that the higher the author carries 


his extravagance, the more natu- 
rally the tale reſolves itſelf into a moral 
tendency. After the reader is diſſolved 
into all the enchantments of luxury 
that art and nature can produce, after 
he is ſtunned with all the horror that 
hell can form, or imagination raiſe, 


and plunged into every miſery that 


devils can prepare, he finds himſelf 


landed on the coaſt of inſtruction, 


reſormation, piety, and virtue; and 
he is pleaſed in reflecting that all 
thoſe wonderful phenomena have, 


in their proper ſpheres, contributed 


to his ſafe arrival. This work muſt 


afford pleaſure to every reader who 
loves to fee true philoſophy, and 


the practice of every moral and religi- 
ous duty, recommended by all the lux- 


uriancy of eaſtern invention and de- 


| ſcription. The language is bold and 


figurative, and delicate when the ſub- 
ject requires it. 85 


55. each. Newbery.—A work of great 
merit. It is conciſe and comprehenſive 
the ſtyle is hiſtorical, the diction pure, 
and the facts of the narrative well ſup- 
ported. 

The Song of Solomon. newly tranſlated 
from the original Flebrew : With a 
Commentary and Annotations, Said. 28. 
Dodfley. — Whoever has a taſte for 
eaſtern poetry, will receive pleaſure 


from the judicious elegant notes pre- 


ceding and attending the tranſlation, 


where he will have an opportunity of 


admiring both the taſte and learn- 
ing of the tranſlator. 

Cleanthes and Semanthe. A Drama- 
tic Hiſtory. By the Author of Leonora. 
2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Davies. The out- 
ſet of this novel is extremely diſcou- 


raging to any reader of taſte, but it 
mends moſt ſurprizingly in its progreſs. 


The adventures, and ſtyle in which 


they are conceived, are eaſy and natu- 
ral, and the whole of the performance 


ſuch as can bring no bluſh on the 
cheek of the moſt delicate reader. 


The Ruins of the Palace of the Emperor 
Diocleſian, at Spalatro, in Dalmatia, 
By R. Adam, F. R. S. F. S. A. c. 
Folio. 31. 10s. in ſbeets. Becket.— 


We congratulate the lovers of the fine 


arts, with this valuable addition to the 


late deſcriptions of ancient architec- 


A Diſſertation on the Principles of ture. The number of plates contain- 


Human FElnguence : With a particular 


regard to the Style and Compoſition of the 


New Teſtament, c. By | homas Le- 
land, D D. 41. 5s. Johnftone.— 
The whole of this performance ſhews 


- vaſt maſterſhip of compoſition and cri- 


ticiſm; and the author has vindicated 
the apoſtolical and evangelical elo- 


- quence with great ability, While we 
congratulate the pub lic upon fo fine a 


piece of criticiſm, we cannot wp 
E 


thinking that it rock its riſe rom a cau 


not adequate to the production. 


A general Hiftory of the Wirld, from 
the Creation ti» the preſent Time. By 


William Guti'rie, FElq; John Gray, 
Eſq; and others, Vol. I. and Il. Sv. 


ed in this work are 71, all executed in 


a maſterly manner: the engravings of 
the architecture, in particular, fre- 


quently ſtriking the eye with uncom- 
mon beauty. 1 | 


The Patron. 4 Comedy. By Samuel 


Forte, Bſg; 8vο. 1s. Kearſly — 


The profeſſed deſign of the author of 
this comedy is to expoſe the faſtidious 
pretenders to wit, literature, and the 


polite arts; and to ſtrip them of pro- 
tection at any court but that where 


Apollo preſides. The reader of taſte 


mult be highly pleafed with this co- 
medy in the cloſet; but no reader, 


whether he has taſte or not, can help 


being pleaſed with it on the ſtage. 
| 5 Cbronicle. | 


Auguſt, 


17 


1764. 


AMERICA. 
From the Pennſylvania Gazette. 
Y capt. Claxton, from Turk's 
iſland, we are informed, that on 
the firſt day of June a French 74 gun- 
ſhip, with a ſnow, ſloop and xebeque, 
came there from cape Francois; turned 


off our people (about 200) that were 


making falt, plundered and burnt 
their cabbins, and carried them with 


the Engliſh veſſels (about nine fail) 
to the cape, where they were kept 
one night, and then ordered to go 
where they pleaſed, only not to re- 


turn to Turk's iſland ; that the French 
brought a number of people with 
them, among which were ſome tradeſ- 
men, faid to be deſigned to build a 
fort; and that they had erected a light 
houſe there One of the veſſels, we 


hear, went immediately to Jamaica, 


to inform the admiral of What had 
happened. Our veſſels, as well as the 
people on the iſland, were robbed of 
ſundry things by the French. 


The reaſon alledged by the French 


captain, for driving away the Engliſh, 


was, that the latter were not content 
with taking in their lading of ſalt from 


that iſland, which is allowable to the 


veſſels of all nations, but were building 


huts and forming a ſettlement, with a 


deſign to continue there, contrary to 
treaty; and that he was therefore juſ- 


tifiable in what he had done 
Tortuga, commonly called Turk's- 


Iſland, is a ſmall iſland in the Ameri- 


can ocean, near the coaſt of Terra 
Firma, W. long. 64. lat. 11. ſituate 
forty miles Wet of the iſland of Mar- 
garetta, about thirty miles in circumfe- 
rence, very barren, and only valuable 
for the great quantity of ſalt made 
there, from whence it bas obtained 


the name of Salt-Tortuga ; it abound- 


ing in tortoiſes as the other iſland of 
Tortuga does. | | 
RUSSIA. 

A new ſcene of horror has ſtained 
the annals of Ruſſia, and furniſhed oc- 
caſion to many reflections, which pru- 
dence obliges us to paſs over in ſilence, 
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until the circumſtances and cauſes of 
this ſtrange event are laid amply be- 
fore the public. The event itſelf is as 


follows: One Mierenhoff, a lieute- 
nant in the regiment of Smolenſko, 


came with a detachment of about 
thirty men, by night, the 1 5th of laſt 


month, to the fortreſs of Sluttelburg, 


where the young prince Ivan, or John, 
was removed ſome time ago, by the 
order of the empreſs, from the place 


of confinement that has long been al- 
lotted to his unfortunate family. 
This lieutenant preſented to the go- 
vernor of the fortreſs a forged order 


from the empreſs, to the followin 


purpoſe: © That her wy had form- 


ed the reſolution of reſigning the im- 
erial crown of Ruſſia, and of putting 
it on the head of prince Ivan, whom, 


in conſcience, ſhe was obliged to ac- 
knowledge as the lawful heir and ſove- 
reign of Ruſſia, and that ſhe therefore 
commanded the governor to ſet the 


Pa at liberty.” The governor, 


ooking upon this declaration as an im- 
poſture, refuſed to comply with it, - 


ſhut the gates upon Mierenhoff, and 
ordered his men to arms. Mierenhoff, 


on the other hand, ſeemed to make 
preparations for forcing the governor 
to a compliance, upon which the lat- 
ter entered the apartment of the 
young prince, whom he murdered in 


his bed with the moſt unrelenting bar- 
barity. The firſt blow was but f 


aſſiſtance was called for, and another 
bloody aſſaſſin appeared, who finiſhed 


the horrid work. When the 7 | 
e 


Ivan had expired in the hands of the 


execrable ruthans, the governor open- 


ed the gates of the fortreſs, expoſed 
the dead body, ſtabbed in above ten 


places, to the view of Mierenhoff and 
his company, and faid, in a taunting 


and inſolent manner, There is your 
emperor—let him now head you—he 


will undoubtedly make a fine figure on 
e 


ight, 
and only ſerved to awaken the unfor- 
tunate prince, who ſtruggled ſome 
time for his life, and even broke the 
governor's ſword in the ſcuffle; but 


40 
the imperial throne.“ Mierenhoff 
ſeemed to ſhew leſs ſurprize and indig- 
nation at the conduct of the barbarous 

governor, than might have been expeQ- 
ed from a perſon, who had eſpouſed ſin- 
cerely the intereſts of the maſſacred 
3 He took off his ſaſh, and gave 

imſelf up tamely priioner to the go- 


vernor, 
than fuited ſuch a horrid cataſtrophe, 


© That, fince his maſter was dead, 


It was in vain to make any faither re- 
fſtance!— This unhappy prince was 
about twenty-four years old. He 
was the eldeſt fon of Anthony Uiric, 
ſecond brother to the reigning duke of 
Brunfwick, and of Anne daughter of 
Charles Leopold, duke of Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, and grand-daughter 
of Czar Peter the great. He was a 
prince of great ſpirit, nor had the hard- 
ſhips of a perpetual ſtate of confine- 
ment extinguiſhed that vigour of mind 
and thoſe happy talents, which fo 
eminently charaQterize the illuſtrious 
houſe of Brunſwick. It 1s true, the 


hard fate of his family had ſomething 


in it peculiarly affecting to a generous 
mind; and lighter calanitties have been 
known to impair the underſtandings of 
men, that were far from being deſti- 
tute of courage and reſolution. 
has alſo been alledged, that this was, 
in a Certain degree, the caſe of the 
late unhappy victim of Ruflian barba- 


rity ; but this is a miſtake, and per- 


haps his untimely end will be conſider- 
ed by many as, at leaſt, a preſumptive 
evidence, that he was no ideot. Few, 
Indeed, have had acceſs to this prince, 


and few therefore can teſtify either for 


or againſt his abilities ; but truth, like 
fame, will often force its way through 
the beſt puarded paſſages fo far, at 
leaſt, as that ſome of its reports will 
reach the ears of the public; and ac- 
cording to theſe reports the unfortunate 
Ivan, whoſe fate the voice of nations 
will deplore, was a prince whoſe fen- 
timents and underſtanding rendered 
bim much more worthy of a crown, 
than many even of thoſe who have 
worn one with reputation. Be that as 
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aying, with more coldneſs 


It 


ments that lay in garriſon 
neighbourhood of Stuff 


Auguſt, 
it may, humanity will drop a tear up- 
on his grave, and contemplate with a 


ſigh the uncertainty of human grandeur, 
It will alfo look, with the moſt painful 


feelings of anxiety and diſtreſs, to- 


wards thoſe inhoſpitable walls, that 


till contain a noble prince, whoſe 


happineſs it will be to remain in igno- 
rance of his ſon's tragical end, and 
four youthful and uffrious captives, 
who have the misfortune to deſcend 
from Peter the great. | 
Other accounts of this tranſaction 
differ in ſome particulars, and relate it 
in the following manner. Por ſome 
time paſt the army in Ruſſia has diſco- 
vered ſeveral marks of a mutinous and 
turbulent ſpirit, and the motions of 
the Preobrazinſki guards, in particu- 
lar, ſeem to intimate their meditating 


ſome dark deſign; and this is ſuppoſed 


to be one of the reaſons that engaged 
the empreſs to make a progreſs towards 
the frontiers of Poland, in which ſhe 
drew along with her ſome of the moſt 
ſeditious from the ſcene of diſcord. It 
is alſo known that before her depar- 
ture from Peterſburg, hearing ſeveral 
rumours of a party's forming ſecretly in 
favour of the young duke of Brunf- 
wick (Ivan) ſhe ſent orders to the go- 
vernor of Sluſſelburgh to put this 
prince to death, the moment that any 
inſurrection was made to ſecond his 
pretenſions to the empire. 

« Such was the ſituation of things, 
when, not thirty men, but two regi- 
in the 
elburg, were ex- 
cited to revolt by a lieutenant- colonel, 
who forged an order from the em- 
preſs, and told the ſoldiers, That 
that princeſs, tired of reigning over 
a turbulent and ungrateful people, who 


were inſenſible of their true intereſts, - 


had taken a- reſolution to reſign the 
crown to Ivan, whom ſhe looked upon, 


in conſcience, as the lawful heir.” 


Upon this the mutineers marched to 
Sluſſelburg, and ſummoned the gover- 
nor of that place to ſet Ivan at liberty. 
The governor informed them of the 
order of the empreſs, and finding 

them 


e ex- 
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em- 
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hed to 


gover- | 
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of the 


finding 
them 


1904: © * 
them inflextbly obſtinate on the one 
hand, and his ſmall handful of 
guards unable to defend him againſt 


them on the other, he ſtabbed the 
unfortunate prince in his bed, and 


threw the dead body at their feet, 


as they were entring forcibly into 
the priſon. The ſeditious officers 
and ſoldiers all kiſſed the hand of 
the dead prince, folded the body 


in their ſaſhes, and paid it funeral ho- 


'nours.” Theſe accounts add, that 
the unhappy prince deſcends, in a di- 
rect line, not from Peter the Great, 
but from Ivan, the elder brother of that 
emperor, and father of Anne, dutcheſs 
of Mecklenburgh, whoſe daughter 
married the duke of Brunſwick, and 
was the mother of him whoſe deplo- 
rable fate is ſo juſtly lamented. 
NAT LES. 
From the beginning of the epidemical 


diſtemper, to the laſt day of June, 
it is computed that 572,000 perſons. 
have died in this kingdom : the num 


ber of deaths in this capital doth now 
exceed 100 a day: but far from cea- 
ſing in other cities, that diſtemper ra- 
ges every hour with greater violence. 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
FRIDAY, Auguſt 3, 1764. 
The parliament of Great Britain 

was prorogued, from Thurſday the 

16th inſtant, to Tueſday the 3oth 
day of October next. | 


In a diſſertation lately publiſhed 


abroad, by J. Ern Wichmann, we have 


an account of a very extraordinary re- 
medy for the bite of a mad dog, ap- 
plied by a Dutch phyſician, of whom 
Boerhaave makes mention, which is 
nothing more than laying falt herrings 
for twenty-four hours on the part bit- 


ten, and renewing them, from time to 
time, as they become corrupt. 


Tus DAT 7. | 

The right honourable the lord mayor, 
the ſheriffs, and twenty two of the cor- 
porations [the other three, viz. the 
Sinners, Coopers, and Apothecaries did 
not rice] perambulated the liberties and 
franchiſes of the city of Dublin, accord- 
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ing to triennial cuſtom. The appear- 
ance of the citizens upon this occaſion, 
was ſplendid beyond example; the maſ- 
ters, wardens and other officers, of 
the ſeveral guilds, and even moſt of 
the private men, were dreſſed in de- 
cent uniforms, the manufactures of 
their native country; and the carria- 


ges whereon ſeveral of the arts were 


exhibited, particularly the printin 

preſs and filk and ſtocking looms, * 
forded the moſt pleaſing ſatisfaction, 
to, perhaps, the greateſt number of 
ſpectators that ever aſſembled together 
in this city at any one time. The 


whole was conducted with the utmoſt 


decency and propriety, and without the 
leaſt diſaſter. | : 
The following Poem was printed and 
diſperſed before the corporation of 
Stationers, &c. | 
On the ART of PRINTING. _ 
Hail, myftic art, which men, like an- 
gels, taught, (thought? 
To ſpeak to eyes, and paint embody'd 
Though deaf, and dumb; bleſt ſkill 
reliev'd by thee, [three. 


We make one ſenſe perform the taſk of 
We ſee, we hear, we touch the head _ 


and heart, in part. 
And take, or give, what each but yields 


| With the hard laws of diſtance we diſ- 


penſe, | {in ſenſe; 

And, without ſound, apart, commune 
View, though confin'd ; nay, rule this 
earthly ball, | 


And travel o'er the wide expanded all. 


Dead letters, thus with living notions 
fraught, (thought; 


Prove to the foul the teleſcopes of 


To mortal life immortal honour give; 
And bid all deeds and titles la. and 
In ſcanty life, eternity we taſte ; [live. 
View the firſt ages, and inform the laſt. 


Arts, hiſt'ry, laws, we purchaſe with SY 


a look, 


[book.* 


And keep, like fate, all nature in a 


Mo N DAV 20. 


The parliament of Ireland, which 


ſtood prorogued to Tueſday the 21ſt 
inſtant, was further prorogued to 


Tueſday the 16th day of April next. 
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to Mrs. Daly.—Rev. 

ings, to the relict of Joſeph Wright, 
eſq;— Thomas Phepoe, eſq; to miſs 
Eliz. Carter. 7 5 


we 


* 
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Bix rns, MakxRIA CES, DxArhs, and PROMOTIONS. 


BIRTHS. | 
OUNTESS of Lauderdale, a 
Se ſon.—Dutcheſs of Ancaſter, a 

dau.—Counteſs of Northeſk, a dau. 


UAE LAND.) 


N * 


Wife of Lewis Burwell Martin, eſq; 


Richard St. George, of Athlone, 


eſq; to the only dau. of Rt. Perſſe, 
eſq;—Lieut. Buchanan, to miſs Car- 
michael.—Henry Gore, eſq; to the 


dau. of the late Skeffington Smyth, eſq; 


Henry Upton, eſq; to the dau. 
of col. Clarges.—Cornet James Pure- 
foy, to miſs Burrowes.— Wm. Dun- 


kin, eſq; to miſs Blacker. —John 
Longfield, efq; to Elizabeth, dau. of 


Wm. Foſter, eſq;—Thomas Caſey, 


 efq; M. D. to miſs Anne Bourke. — 
Cornet Patteau, to the relict of Mr. 


Henry Conſtable. Joſeph Deane, eſq; 
homas Haſt- 


DEATHS. 


Hon. general Otway.—Sir Orlando 


Bridgman, bart. — Major general Wm. 
Petitot.—Sir Wm. Douglas, of Glan- 
hervie.— John Hervey, eſq; a Welſh 
judge.—Sir Charles Molyneaux, bart. 


 —Putcheſs of Leeds.—Sir James 
Burrough, knt.— Lady Aſton. 


IIXE LAND.) | 


c Rev. Dermot Mc. Carthy, a Rom. 


clergyman, Cork.—Rev. Mr. Charters, 
miniſter of St. Mary's, Cork.—Hon. 


Barry, of Broadfield, co. Dublin, eſq; 
— Hon. and Rev. George Maitland, 
rector of Painſtown, &c.—Robert 


Lowry, of co. TOs eſq;—Robert 
e 


Montgomery, ; Ballynure. — Rt. 
hon. Richard earl of Roſs His lord- 


3 | | ſhip dying without iſſue, the title is 
— | extinct. | 
MARRIAGES. . — 
[IRE LAND.) PROMOTIONS,” 


CIVEEL 
From the London Gazette. 

George Amyand, eſq; Wm. Dun- 
can, M. D. Sir Samuel , Gordon, 
knight, and the rev. William Lowther, 
A. M. baronets.— Rt. hon. Henry Ar- 
thur Earl of Powis, lord lieut. co. of 

Salop. | 5 
From other Papers. NY, 
Braſs Croſby, eſq; ſheriff of London 
(J. Adams, diſqualified.) — John Rich- 
mond Webb, eſq; a Welſh judge 
(Hervey, de.)—Hon. Spencer Perci- 
val, principal regiſter of the vice-ad- 
miralty court for all America.—Dr. 
George Baker, phyſician to her ma- 
jeſty (Wollaſton, de.)—George Ma- 


cartney, eſq; envoy extraordinary to 
the court of Ruſſia. | 


[IK ELANPD.] 

Francis Lodge, eſq; mayor of Kil- 
kenny.— James Agar, jun. eſq. ſov. of 
Gowran and Thomaſtown.— Sir. Wm. 
Fownes, bart. ſov. of Enniſteage.— 
Boyle Travers, eſq; mayor, - = 
Wrixon and Wm. Butler, efqrs. ſhe- 


riffs; and Mr. Sam. Bagwell, com- 


mon ſpeaker, of Corke.— Mr Thomas 


| Harriſon, ſurveyor of Kilruſh, co. of 


Limerick.—Nevil Forth, gent. clerk 


in the ſecretary's office, Dublin port.— — 


Mrs. Barnewell, Dublin.—Relit of Geo. Macartney Portis, eſq; collector of 
col. Stewart, Dublin.—ſohn Bury, Belfaſt (H. Wilſon, re.)—Wm. Al- 
„ eſq; Dublin. —Rev. Thomas Smyth, cock, eſq; mayor, and Wm. Bates and 
D. D. Vicar of St. Anne's, Dublin.— Wm. Barker, eſqrs. ſheriffs of Water- 
Rev. Andrew Mackilwain, curate of ford. — Thomas Smyth, eſq; mayor, 
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Ballymore, co. Weſtmeath. — John 


Dexter, eſq; comedian, Dublin. — 
John Onge, eſq; barriſter, Dublin. 


and John Tunnadine and Alex. Frank- 
lyn, eſqrs. ſheriffs of Limerick. — ſohn 


Gore, eſq; chief juſtice of the King's- 
—Paul Minchin, eſq; Dublin.—John bench (Flood, de) 85 8 
Niely. eſq; Killegordon. — Clement r Remainder in our next. © 
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For SEPTEMBER, 1764. 


An Eſſay on the Convenience, Strength 
and Beauty, which ſhould be con nect- 
ed in all private and public Build- 
ings. By JoHñN MO RRISON, Archi- 

tet. With a Deſign for a new 


Mayoralty Houſe in the City of 


Cork. 


T* all great cities, the objects that 


generally firſt engage the attention 


of curious ſtrangers, are the public 
edifices, and ſuperb houſes of the 


great; if they are judges of architec- 
ture, they will ſoon diſcern how far 
the deſigners and conductors of thoſe 
buildings, have adhered to, or depart- 
ed from, the uſeful rules of that noble 
Art 0 | 9 
The moſt modern buildings in any 


place, diſcover to thoſe the degree of 


taſte to which it has arrived: and in 
proportion to that degree, they will be 


pleaſed or diſguſted. In all countries, 


where atts and ſciences have met with 


encouragement, the nobility and gen- 


try value themſelves for having given 
proofs of, and procured,zgnown from 
fdreign nations, for their taſte and ex- 
cellence in them: in no inſtance, per- 


haps, has this deſite of fame maniteſt- 


ed itſelf more, than in the erection of 


Public and private buildings. We 


thould regret to ſee, in our country, 
September, 1764. | 5 
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Originals, 


inſtances wherein this noble paſſion 
for magnificence is, in ſome meaſure, 
fruſtrated ; for many of our ſtructures 
diſcover a degree of taſte and judgment 
in the architects, neither adapted to 
the ſituation, nor adequate to the vaſt 


expences of them. 


In all buildings we ſeek convenience 
and pleaſure: neither the one nor the 
other can be had, unleſs the architect 
properly conſiders the ſituation of 
the ſtructure, and the uſe for which 
it is intended. N 
T'rue architecture is a ſcience uni- 
verſally talked of, and even attempted 
by many, who may be called Italian 
imitators; who think, if they copy a 


deſign for any building from an Italian 


precedent, they cannot fail of ſucceſs; 
not conſidering the difference of the 


climates, materials, &c. and that a 
deſign, truly calculated for a city or 


country in Italy, would be abſurd, 


if executed in Ireland or England. 


Convenience ſhould be the archi- 


tect's firſt view ; proportion, notwith== _ i 


ſtanding, ſhould be managed with the 
greateſt accuracy; the matter of con- 


venience falls under the direction of 


fancy ; but proportion 1s eſtabliſhed 
by rule. habe 3 
The proportion of the ſeveral parts 


of a building is of two kinds; the firſt, 


43S --1 takes 
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takes in the whole building; and the 
ſecond, the proportion which the 

arts ſhould bear to each other : this 
1s called ſymmetry. 


tecture is grand and auguſt; there is 
ſomething ſolemn and awful in it; it 
conſiſts of large and ample diviſions; a 
bold relievo, and regularly analogous: 
the parts are proportioned to each other, 
and to the whole; and performed with ſo 


exact adherence to harmony, that their 


buildings, as well internally as external- 
ly, fo charmed the minds of the behold- 
ers, that the architects were often 


thought to be inſpired, when, in fact, 
the beauty and pleaſure their works 
gave, were only the effects of a well 


choſen ſymmetry, connected together 
agreœeably to the laws of proportion. 


When we conſider the dreſs of a fabric, 


either in the internal or external part, 


it is there the architect is to ſhew his 
{kill ; he is to ſuit that to the magnitude 


and ſituation of the building. Dreſs is 


the moſt expenſive part, either with 
reſpect to the inſide or outſide; but 


wherever inrichments are required, they 


ſhould be few, (ſo as to make a fine con- 
traſt) and more particularly on the 
outſide, as being the more ſubject to 


decay; for the parts, when the rain 


lodges in them, will receive duſt, and 


fade away ſoon; which inconveniency 


might be prevented, were the mem- 


bers intirely plain. 


Of all dreſſes, ſtucco, or. finiſhing 


externally, is moſt to be avoided ; ina 


few years it is deſtroyed, and its co- 


it juſtly proportioned, will better ſa- 
tisky the taſte of the judicious, and 


will more immediately {trike the 


eye, than all the gay dreſs and de- 
coration of an ill proportioned deſign; 
for in proportion lies beauty, and not 
in ornaments. | | 
Our modern architects generally 
have made ornament, or dreſs, the 
principal part of their performance, 
and have thrown away fine decorati- 
ons on ill proportioned fabrics; they 


garniſh the 222 deſign, to com- 
penſate for the f 
parts; and crowd the ſpaces with ſome 


finery, to conceal the want of propor- 
The manner of the antient archi- 


tion, which is only a kind of unmean- 


ing attempt at elegance. 


After the conſideration of con- 
venience, &c. comes the article of 
ſtrength ; whatever the ſize be, the 
ſolidity ought to be proportional ; for 
when the houſe is not able to ſupport 
itſelf, all other labour is loſt on it. 
Two things give ſtrength to a build- 


ing, viz. the choice of good materials, 


and the putting them well together; 


the ſupporters ſhould be ſufficient to 
bear the weight on them ; theſe ſup- 
porters. are, in common buildings, 


plain walls, which ought to be perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the horizon; 


for the right angle is the true cauſe of 
all ſtability ; the maſſieſt and heavieſt 


materials ſhould be the loweſt, as fit- 


ter to bear than be borne. CET 

The many faults in our private and 
public buildings, are moſtly owing to 
the deſigning and conducting them be- 
ing left to inexperienced workmen, 


who neither underſtand the theory nor 


practice of architecture. 
Hence it is, that we have ſo many 
bungled houſes, ſo oddly contrived, 


that they ſeem to have been made only 


to be admired by the ignorant, and 
contemned by the ſkilful; ſome of 
them are like priſons, becauſe of the 
darkneſs of the iooms; are ſo ſmall, 
that one knows not where to place 


| the moſt neceſſary piece of furniture; 
tour ſoon faded. A plain regular 


building, without dreſs or ornament, 


others, through the oddity of ſome new 
and magnificent ornaments, feem to 
exceed the wildeſt gothic. 

It were an endleſs taſk, to enume- 
rate all the abſurdities which many of 
our builders introduce every day. 1 
ſhall be content to apply to them what 
the ingenious Mr. Campbell ſays of 
the architecture of Boromini in his Vi- 
truvius Britanicus; * They are (ſays 
he) chimerical beauties, where the 
parts are without proportion; ſolids 
without their true bearings; heaps of 


materials without ſtrength; exceſſive 


ornaments 


iſproportion of its 
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ornaments without grace.” To which 
may be added, a ridiculous mixture of 
Gothic and Roman architeQuure, with- 
out judgment or ſymmetry. Previous 
notice of an intention to build a new 
Mayoralty-houſe in the city of Cork, 
will, I preſume, raiſe a ſpirit of emu- 
lation in my countrymen, among 
whom, it 1s not to be doubted, but a 
proper deſign will be found adequate 
to the ſpirit and dignity of that opulent 
city. 


two articles, grandeur and economy ; 
at which two advantages, I ſhall en- 
deavour to aim in my compoſition, of 
a new deſign for this building; in 
which, whether I ſucceed, I ſhall refer 
to the impartial and judicious, to v hom 


it is offered by their moſt obedient 


humble ſervant, _ | 
| | Joun MoRRISON. 


Some Account of the Cuſtoms and Man- 
ners of the Inhabitants of the Barony 
of Fort, in the County of Wexford. 
[See p. 445] 


To the Editor of the Dublin Magazine. 


Dear Sir, 
HE gentlemen of the- Baron 
of Fort, are like thoſe of aſl 
other places, as to their manners, 
language, &c. but they keep up the 


old Iriſh hoſpitality to a greater degree 


than any people I ever was acquaint- 
ed with ; their houſes are open for all 
flrangers, and it gives them as much ſa- 


tisfaction to entertain a numerous com 
_ pany, as it does Will. Bonniface, the 


inn-keeper, who expects to be hand- 


ſomely rewarded for all his trouble. 
The plebeian ſort live better than the 


generality of any of their kind, I fancy, 


in the kingdom; a good reaſon ma 


be given for it; they dwell under 
thoſe who will reward their labours, 
and uſe them as fellow creatures, or 


rather as unhappy friends (whoſe iniſ- 


The greateſt excellence that ſuch a 
_ deſign can poſſeſs, conſiſts in theſe 


1764. Cuſtoms, E9c. in the Barony of Fort. 3 


fortunes are additional titles to their 
commiſerating their circumſtances) not 
as brutes : theſe poorer ſort of people 
have all ſnug commodious cabbins, 
with good doors, but no locks; you 
may travel all over this barony and not 
ſee one either on door, cheſt, or cup- 
board : they (like thoſe of the golden 
age) depend on the honour and 
honeſty of each other, and ſcorn 


to ſurmiſe or ſuſpect that their neigh- 


bours would be guilty of ſuch unmanly 
and ungenerous actions as to ſteal. 
In ſhort, they are like brothers of old 
(not modern ones) and he who ſerves 
one, ſerves all. There is a place at 
the extent of this little happy foil, 
called the Mountain of Fort; and if 
theſe people were to get a kingdom 
for paſſing that, or, indeed, any part 
of the bounds of their barony, rhey 
would refuſe the offer, imagining 


themſelves loſt ſhould they ſtray from 


their own country, even a furlong. 


In my laſt, I gave you ſome account 


of their language, which varies from 
that of the whole world ; they add the 
monoſyllable (ein) to all their chriſtian 
names, as Tommein, fackein, Willein, 
Tobein, Darbein, &c. The following 
words I have collected to give you a a 


truer idea of this jargon : viz. 


Maun, a woman. 
_ Gurr, a child. 

Caul, a horſe. 

* Kine, cows. 

Digs, ducks. 

Fitch, a kid. 

Catteline, a little gate. 

Barridge, barley. 

Piren, peas. 

Kiſh, a pig, &c. &c. SY 

They are the moſt indefatigable and 
hardeſt working people you have ever 


heard of; they commonly rife at four in 


the morning, and purſue their labours 


till twelve; they then eat a hearty 


meal, and go to ſleep (or, as they call 
it, take their entide) till two; it is re- 
marked for a certainty, and aver- 
red, that the men, women, children, 
VVV 


* They call them ſo in ſome parts of England. 
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cocks, hens, &c. all go to rooft (if I 


may be allowed the expreſſion) and 
even their very cows come home at 
noon ; at which time you may ride all 
over the country and not meet a crea- 
ture awake; ſome on their beds of 
ſtraw ; ſonie in the fields, reſting their 
wearied limbs on cocks of new mown 
hay; and others buried in the corn, 


with which this garden (for it much 


reſembles one) greatly abounds. At 
two they riſe, and continue their ſe- 


veral works till fix, when they return 
to their houſes, make merry with their 


families over a ſupper provided for 
them by their induſtrious wives, and 
retire to reſt about eight. 

They train up their children early to 
induſtry, and an adoration of the 


Deity ; and diſobedience to parents is 
counted among them the moſt atro- 
cious and never to be forgiven crime. 


They commonly diſpoſe of their off- 


ſpring very young ; the men marry at 


© eighteen and twenty, to girls of four- 
teen, ſixteen, &c. and in this follow- 


ing point, indeed, they are very ſin- 


gular, and ſomewhat whimſical; for 


they actually contract and cohabit to- 
gether a month before they are indiſ- 
ſolubly joined in hymeneal fetters ; 


the contract certainly they ſeldom or 


never break; I cannot ſay, I ever 


heard that any of them refuſed wedd- 


ing after the expiration of the month. 


The men's reaton for this rule is, to 


know (before marriage) whether the 
women have kept inviolate their vir- 


gin treaſure ; if they find they have 


forfeited that moſt valuable gem, they 
ſolemnly wake atiCcavit of it before their 
pariſh prieſt, who, on that head, nulls 


the contract: this law keeps all the 
females virtuous, as vou will hardly 


ever hear of one of them go aſtray. 


Incontinency, or fornication, is eſ- 
teemed as great a fin, and as unpar- 


donable in the men, as the women. 


You will never hear theſe people open- 


ly tri mph in their dehaucheries, and 
recount, as ſo many deeds of honour, 
the w« men they have rifled, corrupt- 


ed and fuined. 


They marry, as I mentioned before, 
very young; from which time they 
live contentedly with their dames, who 
do all in their powers to make them- 
ſelves agreeable to their huſbands, and 
to render the bitter draught of life 
as palatable as poſſible. | 


They envy none their pageantry and 


ſhow 3 | [woe 3 
They envy none the gilding of their 
No ſplendid poverty, no ſmiling care, 
No well-bred hate, or ſervile grandeur 


there; [ſuggeſt, | 
There pleafing objects uſeful thoughts 


The ſenſe is raviſh'd, and the foul is 


| Bet; [grows ; 
On every thorn, ien wiſdom. 


In every rill, a ſweet inſtruction flows; 


Some few, unheedful, hear the whiſp- 


"ring rills [{till ; 


In ſpight of ſacred leiſure blockheads 


Nor ſhoots up folly to a nobler bloom 


In her own native ſoil, the drawing- 


room. 


There is a place in the barony of 


Fort called the Lady's-Iſland. Hi- 


ther every 5th, 6th, and 7th of Sep- 


tember, flock Roman Catholicks from 
all parts of Ireland to do penance. 
You will ſee there people of all ranks, 


even to the popiſh nobility ; ſome go- _ 
ing round the iſland on their knees; 


ſome crawling, like quadrupeds, on 
their hands and feet; ſome walking 


bare-footed ; others rowling on their 


ſides; all in proportion to the crimes 
they have committed, and conforma- 


ble to their clergy's mandates. It 


would, indeed, Mr. Wilſon, ſurprize 


you, to fee ſo many well-educated 
and really rational people, commit- 
ſuch abſurdities, and give way to 
ſuch prieſt-craft ſuperſtitions. I am 
very well convinced there was not 
a perſon there, who could not get 


over or ſurmount his or her punith- 
ment, by tipping the divine a crown : 


nay, I have feen ſoine gentlemen 
(out of a frolick, or for a little funn, 


as they term it) give two-pence to a 


beggar for perambulating the iſland in 


their rooms, and praying for them; 
which 
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which the poor creatures would under- 
take doing, with the greateſt fervency 
and zeal. This kind of transferring 
nances is even allowed of and tole- 
rated (J am told) by the prieſts. 


I doubt not but you have often 


heard of the Barony of Fort wed- 
dings, which are very uncommon, 
out-of-the-way, and droll. They firſt 
prepare a large waſte cabbin, malt- 
houſe or barn, where they place tables, 


benches, &c. with wadds of ſtraw in 


ſeveral different parts of it. After the 
couple (who have a month before en- 
joyed the ſweet ſociety of each other 
on a neſt of ſtraw ſanctified by Cupid) 
are joined by the prieſt's hands and an 


oaten ring, and every perſon preſent 
has heartily ſmacked the bride, they 
firſt make a collection for the prieſt, 


then for the piper, and laſt for the iti- 
nerant beggars, who have all aſſembled 
to make merry with the happy pair on 
the joyful occaſion. This ceremony 
over, they ſeat themſelves to dinner, 


the bride at the upper end of the ta- 
ble, the prieſt at the lower, the 


bride's-men, bride's-maids, &c. all 
ranged in proper order, with the 
bridegroom as an attendant or butler, 
who does not preſume to fit at table, 


but takes a bit, now and then, behind 


backs. They all (but the bride) eat 


and drink very heartily, eſpecially the 


prieſt, who does the honours of the ta- 
ble, and diligently helps himſelf to the 
tit bits; theſe I call the two legs and 
two wings of the gooſe, the biggeſt 
ſlice of one of the puddings, &c. 


Ihe prieſt is always exceedingly jocoſe, 


and, as Voung ſays, ſhakes the clum- 
ſy bench with country wit, 


When he the dulleſt of dull things 
haas ſaid, lhe made. 
And then, aſks pardon for the jeſt 


Aſter dinner, the bride is handed 
over the table, by the head bride's- 
man, who has the favour of dancing 
with her; then there is an apple 
throvn up, and whoever recovers it 
is honoured with dancing ſecond, in 
conjunction with any of the bride's- 


Cuſtoms, Sc. in the Barony of Fort. - was 


maids he fancies. When they have 

danced and drank a great deal, the 
bride's-men form a party to carry off 
the bride, vi et armis; which they 
commonly accompliſh. There is im- 
mediately an hue and cry after them, 
in which moſt part of the night is 
ſpent. After the bride is found, the 
whole company, men and women, 
promiſcuouſly throw themſelves op. 
the wadds of ſtraw, which were 
(as I mentioned before) depoſited 
in the houſe for that purpoſe. 


The bride and bridegroom have a 


wadd to themſelves, which none 
or the. reſt dare attempt to en- 
croach on. The bride's-men (who 
run away with her ladyſhip) never do 
her the leaſt injury; it is only a kind 
of old cuſtom or formality uſed among 
them, in order (I ſuppoſe) to try how 
far the bridegroom - would go to find 
his rib, and to prove his affection to 
his lovely Euridice. 

When any of the Barony of Fort 


people die, the whole neighbourhood go 
in proceſſion to the funeral, obſerving, 


all the way, the ſtricteſt ſilence. 
You will hear with them no howling, 
&c. as in Munſter; nor do they pay 
women to ſcreech, and make an Indi- 
an- like noiſe over the deceaſed; their 
grief is ſilent, which is, poſitively, 
the moſt poignant and laſting. The 


relations of the interred neither comb, 


ſhift, ſhave, or make the leaſt merry 
for ſix weeks; ſo that we may well 
ſay, they really mourn in ſack- cloth and 
aſnes | | 1 
Ibis is all I can learn concerning the 
cuſtoms and manners of theſe people; 
and I could heartily wiſh, that a great 
many of the politer part of the world 
would copy, in ſome reſpects, after 
them, who have ſcarcely any thing to 
guide or ſquare their actions by, but 
DIM nc ß rxĩ.07 
I am, Sir, (with all poſſible eſteem) 
your very ſincere friend, 
conſtant reader, and 
humble ſervant, 

Ag Au vas GRIFFITH. 
Wexford, Sept. 8, 1764. | 
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Saturday, Auguft 25, 1764. 


Heu, Heu, quam brevibus pereunt in- 
gentia cauſis! | 


Imperium, tanto quæſitum ſanguine, tanto 


Servatum, quod mille Ducum periere 
labores tempore, wvertit. 
PRODITOR UN US INERS, anguſto 
| | ns. 


HA the treachery of miniſters 


is no new complaint, is ſuffici- 
ently evident from my motto. Our 


great anceſtors, too, like the Romans, 


often complained of that calamity, 
and often, alſo, ſeverely puniſhed 


theſe infamous betrayers of their coun- 


try's rights. Vet no ſenſe of the Amor 


Patria that animates every honeſt. 


man, no remonſtrances, no examples, 
are ſufficient to deter the miſcreants 
of power from the practice. For the 
fake of triumphing over our liberty, 
for the fake of rioting in the ſpoils of 
the public for a few years, they will 


not only expoſe themſelves to every 


danger neceſſarily attendant on the ge- 


. neral hatred, but entail on their coun- 


try, miſeries aud ſhame which no time 
can efface! oY „ 
Submiſſion to the will of miniſterial 
traitors, has never been regiſtered a- 
mongſt the articles of our political 


faith; and, faſhionable ſoever as it 


may now-a-days be to preach up its 


neceſſity, I truſt never will. The law 


of our country, is the meaſure of our 


obedience to every perſon within our 
county. With joy we render to Cæ- 


far thoſe honours which by that law 
belong to Cæſar. With eagernets, 
too, we are ready to give to each par- 
ticular miniſter, the legal due of each. 
The preſent permanent peace ſuffici- 
ently proclaims the nierit of the great 
miniſter who planned it, and the other 


great miniſter who negotiated it. 
Many thouſand Engliſhmen now pant 
to decorate their tombs with that or- 
namental and deathleſs inſcription 


which their glorious ſhare in ſo glori- 


ous a tranſaction, gives them an indiſ- 
putable title to. Few, very few, 
would grudge doing juſtice to their 
memories, or refuſe them a proper 


teſtimony of the bleſſings they have 


ſnowered upon us, from the ſignature 
of the preliminaries, to the refuſal of 
logwood, and the expulſion from the 
iſland of Salt- Tortuga. 
From the moſt important and re- 
ſpectable kingdom in Europe, with 
What a degree of humility (a humility 
that muſt be the admiration of after 
ages!) have we not ſunk beneath the 
loweſt? with what a portion of lowli- 
neſs are we not become the ſport of 
thoſe conquered countries which Mr. 


Pitt ſo ambitiouſly taught us to tri- 


umph over? ſee the happy effects of 
our meekneſs The monarch who is 


deſpited by the contemptible kingdom 


of Poland, not only ſuperciliouſſy re- 


fuſes us payment of the Canada bills, - 


but alſo plunders our ſubjects; wreſts 
from them their lawful poſſeſſions; 
and treats that nation with contempt, 
whoſe very name, but lately, ſtruck 


him with fear. Certain of the fidelity 


and ſupport of his kinſman in Eng- 
land, he ſmiles at our pinioned arms, 
and laughs at ' our manacled navy. 
'The permanent peace protects him in 
his actions: that peace which cannot 
exiſt another year, unleſs the fame 
ſpirit -of humility I ſpoke of, induces 
us to ſuffer every indignity that a fla- 
grant violation of faith, that ambition 
and cruelty, can load us with, rather 
than declare it void. This fituation 
of affairs, is the great atchievement of 


the northern miniſter ; the happy ef- 
fect of his (ſeconded by the pen- . 


ſioned Sardinian ambaſſador's) inter- 
poſition for mercy, to a prince and 


people, 
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people, who muſt have otherwiſe ſued 
to us to permit themeven to exiſt ! 

J was led into this train of thinking, 
by the following letter ; which, when 
my readers are informed that it is 
written by the author of the celebra- 
ted letter from the P——:r at Rome, 
to his Scotch couſin in England, that 
appeared in the North Briton (No. 
36.) Saturday Feb. 19th 1763, will 
need no apology for its introduction. 


To the NORTH BRITON. 


SIR, | | 

F the ſavage nations of the world 
I who ſubmitted to the Britiſh arms 
in the late glorious war be yet inform- 
ed that the conqueſts made by our in- 
vincible troops, are, all to a trifle, 
long fince ſurrendered and given back, 
they muſt certainly be at a great loſs 
to find out the cauſes of this ſtrange 
and very ſudden event. They will 
not be able to. comprehend how it 1s 
poſſible that a people ſo great in arms, 
and fo irreſiſtable as the Engliſh, 
ſhould be ſo far reduced, in a few 


months, as. to truckle to thoſe they 


had, in appearance, compleatly con- 
quered, and rendered incapable of 
ever facing. them again, either by ſea 


or land! 1 8 
Dnacquainted with civil policy as 


they are, and uninſtructed in the pre- 
cepts of chriſtianity, it would be ridi- 


culous to tell them we have a miniſter 
(believe I may venture to ſay have) 
who places all his glory in doing, in- 


diſcriminately, good to his country; 
and is ſo truly chriſtian that he loves 


his maſter's enemies; that he deſpiſes 


the pomp of earthly crowns and ſcep- 
tres, and has fo refinedly ſtudied and 
interpreted the expreſſion of the great 
laviour of mankind, my kingdom is 
not of this world, as therefore to have 


let no value on the kingdoms his fel- 


low-ſubjects had gloriouſly won for 
their monarch, but pioutly reſtored 
them to their former owners. 
As theſe poor people are guided on- 
ly by natural reaſon, they will un- 


have lately been. 
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doubtedly think it very unnatural for 
victors to lubmit to the vanquiſhed, 
and abjectly ſue for peace to a baffled, 
beaten, and by all the world, deſpiſed 


enemy. I repeat it, they will never 


comprehend the true glory of ſuch a 
proceeding, as our humane miniſter 
has ſet an example of to all kings, 


potentates, and premiers; and which 


example, we are bound to hope, the 
ſaid kings, potentates and premiers will 


follow, when Britiſh ſubjects ſhall be 


reduced as low as their antagoniſts 
A circumſtance, 
according to appearances, not quite 
impoſſible! 8575 i 

If, merely to ſatisfy. the doubts of 
theſe. poor ignorant ſavages, they 
ſhould -be told, on the other hand, 


that theſe incredible events, have 


been brought about, and accompliſh- 
ed, by T—s to their K—, and ene- 


mies to their country—by a wicked, 


profligate, ſhameleſs ſet of men, who 
blindly followed (I beg pardon, they 


ſaw clear enough) the dictates of one, 
whoſe family and country have proved 
themſelves ſworn foes to the houſe and 


government of the beſt of kings! of 
one, if we may judge of the future by 
the paſt, that would be glad, to ſafely 


oppoſe whom he now pretends. to 


ſerve! of one who with his needy 
countrymen are (almoſt) alone the 


people careſſed, though they had re- 
peatedly endeavoured to dethrone their 
lawful kings, and expel the family of 
their royal maſter! that the natural 


and noble ſubjects of the realm, who 
diſappointed their traiterous and ambi- 


tious views, are ſuſpected, inſulted 
and hated (by the miniſter) removed 


from the preſence, and thruſt out of 
employments, to make room for a raſ- 


cally race of ſycophants, who hold the 


miniſterial reins of government, and 


brought theſe calamities on their prince 


and his people: I ſay, were they to be 
told this, and all that malice and dif- 


appointed ambition can invent, to 


blacken the characters of our preſent 


excellent miniiters, and perſuade theſe _ 
ignorant people was the true cauſe of 


this 
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this (to them) unaccountable change, 
it would but ſtill puzzle them the more, 
and make them conclude, that we ei- 
ther bantered them, or had been egre- 
giouſly bantered ourſelves. | 

There is a dignity in proceedings 
truly great, which vulgar minds can- 
not reach to comprehend ; and the no- 
ble acts of a wiſe and good miniſter 
are oftentimes laughed at, and ſtigma- 
tized with folly, for want of a true taſte 
of the ſublime and beautitully inhuman 
actions. 

I will ſuppoſe one of theſe In- 
dians in diſcourſe with ſome Engliſh- 
man refiding among them, on this 
article of our miniſter dealing with 
his maſter's enemies, and am cer- 
tain the Indian would reaſon and ad- 
viſe in this manner: Is it pollible, 
any miniſter, to a prince over a great 
and free people, ſhould be ſuch a fool, 
as to give his maſter's ſubjects again 
into the hands of an inveterate enemy, 
who had been juſtly cruſhed, and made 
incapable of doing them any further 
hurt, unleſs cheriſhed and ſupported 
by the very power that had ſubdued 


them? if ſuch a fooliſh miniſter ex- 


iſts, why do they ſubmit to his adni- 
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affairs he ſo fooliſhly or iniquitouſly 
condutts.” _ 5 
I fay, rude nature will inſtruct men 
to argue, and adviſe, thus conforma- 
bly to ſimple equity and juſtice; but a 
very different leſſon is taught by the 
improvements of human reaſon, which 
is bettered from time to time, and ne- 
ver was in an 4 pitch of perfection 
than in the preſent 
Aſk the moſt eminent court divines, 
the moſt favoured ſages of the preſent 
law, and they will all tell you, that it 
is our duty to ſubmit, without mur- 
muring, to the will and pleaſure of the 
miniſter, were he even a fool or a 
madman ; but to quarrel with the mi- 
niſtry in the days of the beſt and wiſeſt 
of princes, who had his mind formed 
to virtue by a ſecond Mentor, is actu- 
al outrage and rebellion. That the 
people were made for the miniſter, and 
that it never will be well, nor will 
peace at home be rightly eſtabliſhed, 
till, at leaſt, half the ſubjeQs of this 


opinion and perſuaſion. I ſay one 
half of the people of this realm, who, 
with all the ſubjects of Scotland, may 
be ſufficient to keep down any faction, 
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nitration? Amongſt us, the wiſeſt oppoſition, cotorie, or whatever de- 


| and braveſt is always choſen to con- nomination may be given to a ſet of re- le 
| duct our affairs, and if he ſuffer him- bels, who may at any time oppoſe, or 

elves to be miſled by evil counſellors, ridicule and expoſe the proceedings of 10 
£ and act in oppoſition to the intereſt, a wiſe and able adminiſtration. 10 
as well as the general ſenſe of the I have a great inclination, Mr. ot 
people, we make no ſcruple to chuſe North Briton, to recapitulate all the les 
| another in his place. The end for wiſe acts of a premier, whom you have ne 
F which he was choſen to direct the taken ſome pains to hang up to public na 
| | buſineſs of our nation, we eſteem to ſcorn, as your coadjutor C—'s phraſe ad 

[| be fruſtrated; and look on it, thatin is, in order to convert you ; but at or 
| all right and juſtice he has forfeited preſent I have not time for that plea- tic 
Y the conditional truſt repoſed in him. fing taſk, becauſe I muſt keep an ap- We 
| Thus, ſhould ſuch courageous warri- pointment with a great man, Who has ſtr 
. ors as the Engliſh, treat the miniſter promiſed to recommend me to the ſame We 
| that gives way to the weak or wicked piddling place in the approacning war, of 
| A.ictates of his own heart, or the evil which that honeſt and diſintereſted | th 
| counſel of his tools. Nor, in ſuch ca- Scotchman, Sir Laurence Dundas, Fr 
F ſes, ſhould one moment be loſt, leſt held in the late one. | | co. 
1 the impunity he meets with, may I am, Sy No! 
5 multiply his crimes, and produce the Yours, &c. S801 
F . the 
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Saturday, September I, 1764. 


« Give them [France and Spain] an 
« inch, and they'll take an ell.” 

« Fwery labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

| Old Proverbs. 


CARCE was the expulſion of our 


log-cutters from the bay of Hon- 


duras publickly known, than letters to 


the minority were publiſhed in juſtifi- 
cation of that violent infraQtion of the 
late odious treaty of peace; and now 
that we are aſcertained of a farther 
outrage on the property of our ſubjects 
at the iſland of Salt- Tortuga, the ſame 


infamous tool, or more infamous limb, 
of a deſpairing faction, attempts, 
through the vehicle of our news pa- 
pers, to miſlead the nation by a falſe 


repreſentation of that repeated inſult 
on our honour, and indiſputable 
rights. 


This baſe member, or baſer tool, 


of a dying miniſtry, would perſuade 
us, that Salt-Tortuga 1s the property 
of the French, and that, of conſe- 
quence, they were legally juſtifiable 
in thoſe late violences of which we fo 


loudly complain. This is a round aſ- 


ſertion in favour of our enemies, and 


one would naturally think would be 


followed by fome little proof. Is it 


lo? Alas! not even the ſorry ſhadow 


of one! Truly he thinks the very al- 


legation itſelf fufficient, and if you will 


not believe him, ye are a ſet of obſti- 
nate oppoſers of an able and popular 
adminiſtration; rebels againſt law and 


order; and deſpiſers of truth and juſ- 


tice! Theſe are the only arguments 
we can expect from the prefent mini- 
firy, and, indeed, the only arguments 
we ever had from tories in, or out 
of, power. What if I were to deny 
the validity of this aſſerted title of the 
French, and only deny it, would it 


convince the uninformed? I fancy 


not: yet, it is all the reply my anta- 
gouiſts deſerve. But I will fairly ſtate 
the few plain facts on which our claim 
to dig Salt at Tortuga is founded— 
September, 1764. | 
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Facts fo notoriouſly known in the com- 
mercial and political world, as muſt, 
henceforward, I apprehend, ſtop the 
mouth of falſehood, and put our mini- 
ſters and their hirelings to the bluſh, 
if the leaſt ſenſe of ſhame is yet re- 
maining in them—and when I have 
done fo, I ſhall ſubmit to my unpreju- 
diced readers to make what reflections 
they ſhall think proper on our national 
diſgraces in the weſt? and leave it to 
their deciſion whether they are more 
ſignal in the weſtern quarter of the 
world or the weſtern quarter. of the 
metropolis? Whether the timid diſ- 
poſitions of our ruling ſtateſinen in the 
latter, are not ſolely the cauſe of the 
French and, Spaniſh depredations in 
the former ? 5 
Salt-Tortuga was never ſettled but 
by the Engliſh, and no otherwiſe by 
them than by building occaſional ha- 
bitations, when they came there a 
turtling, or in order to load with falt. 
The French, indeed, have alſo reſort- 
ed thither for the ſame purpoſes, but 
never dared to fet their feet there in 
times of wars, or rumours of wars ; 
whereas our poſſeſſion of this Tortuga 
(for there is another iſland of that = 
name near Hiſpaniola) was uninter- 
rupted, and attended with every requi- 
ſite mark of legality which is allowed 
by civilians to be productive of an ab- 
The Ut: poſſidetis clauſe 
in the treaty of Aix-la-chapelle con- 
firmed this poſſeſſory title, and made 
this iſland our unqueſtioned property. 
We have ever ſince that treaty uſed it 
as ours, and there is no clauſe in the 
late treaty of Verſailles, which annuls 
that right, or even ſtipulates any joint 
occupation of that convenient place: 
from whence it is inconteſtably evident 
that the ſame Ui poſſidetis clauſe 
which allowed it to be our property, 


ſtill confirms, proves and ſupports that 


right; and therefore any claim made 


by the French thereto is weak and ab- 


ſurd, and every means employed by 
France to diſpoſſeſs us of it, is a ma- 
nifeſt infraction of the treaties now 
ſubſiſting between the two nations. 
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This is a true ſtate of the caſe; I defy 
the Scot, his delegates, and depen- 
dents, to ſhew the contrary ; and yet 


T have not only lived to ſee the time, 
when the French have expelled our 


people from Tortuga, deſtroyed their 
habitations, plundered their effects, 


and captivated their perions, in the 


very childhood of peace, but even to 
ſee this flagrant violation of faith (like 
that of Honduras) ſhamefully defend- 
ed by the very people whoſe duty it is 
to heal the breach, by exacting a two- 
fold reparation for our injured com- 
merce, and our bla!-d honour! 
Whatever pretenſions France may 
ſet up to his place, are theſe the 
means to juſtity them? They are nei- 


ther admiſable at the bar of reaſon, 


nor conformable to the law of nations. 
A poſſeſſion not entered upon by vio- 
lence, nor obtained by fraud or ſurpriſe, 
cannot be lawfully removed, but by 
making a legal demand of the conteſt- 


ed premiſes, and exhibiting a better 
title thereto. 


To proceed otherwiſe, 
has ever been held unjuſtifiable as well 


between nations as individuals. I 
hope no place we hold will ever be ad- 


mitted the property of France, merely 
becauſe France ſhall be pleaſed to call 
it her own; as well as that no violent 
throwing us out of one, in the days of 
friendſhip, will be allowed to be a va- 
lid proof of her right to it. If any 
ſtate chancellor thould ever make ſuch 
a wicked decree, I do not doubt but 
on a ſpirited appeal from the people of 


England to their repreſentatives, that 


it would be unanimouſly reverſed, and 
the vengeance of an injured nation 
poured on the infamous wretch who 
pronounced it. 

If France had really a right to the 


Iſland of Salt- Tortuga, or only ſuppo- 


ſed ſhe had one, it behoved them to 
make a formal demand of their proper- 
ty to our ſovereign, and to have ex- 
pounded the nature of their claim to 
his privy council. The French were 
no ſtrangers to this method of proceed- 
ing, nor had they any reaton to doubt, 


if they had adopted it, the obtaining 


that ſatisfaction which juſtice requir- 
ed. But their ſly, unſuſpected, per- 
fidious, violent procedure, not only 
proves the weakneſs of their pretenſi- 


ons, but demonſtratively ſhews the | 


confidence they repoſe in their Scotch 
friend near the helm, then expectati- 
ons that every infult on the importance 
of this kingdom will be utterly ſtifled 
by his reſiſtleſs influence, and their 
opinion of the ſubmiſſion, or 1mpo- 
tence. of the Anti-Horatu who ſeve- 
rally aud ſeparately uſurp the name of 
minig er 


But it always is ſo, when England 


is curſed with a favourite; and an un- 


popular miniſtry. Then France pre- 
ſumes to treat us, as if we were a ſu- 
bordinate and dependant nation ; 


whilſt the degenerate ſtateſmen, who 


ſhould protect us (to cover their own 
unpatriotic diſpoſitions, to conceal 
their own parricidal infamy !) ſet their 


venal tools to work, to exculpate, or 
excule, every inſult committed on our 


dignity and rights. And, indeed, 
ſuch a caſe, it muſt be ever lo; bo 


cauſe ſuch adminiſtrations are always 


as weak, as wickedly inclined. They 
neither dare, nor would if they dared, 
tread in the footſteps of thoſe great 
miniſters whom the people love. 
They are equally deſtitute of that re- 
gard for the public, which engroſſes 
the favourites of the nation; and of the 
means to do their country juſtice 
were they really inclined to aſſert and 
maintain its honour. 

It the French and Spaniards are 
tamely ſuffered, in this manner, to op- 
preſs our ſubjects in the Weſt Indies, 
the latter will be gradually diveſted 


of every reſource, Which nature has 


provided them for the promoting of 


commerce, and facilitating the com- 


forts of life. Our inſolent enemies 
will every where heap on our people 
oppreſſion on oppreſſion, becauſe they 
will harbour no tear of being called to 
account for any barbarities they may 
chuſe to commit. Would any Eng- 


liſhman wonder, if he heard a French- 


man reaſon thus? Is it to be ſuppoſed, 
| | that 
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that the great men in England will 
blame us for our rough behaviour to a 
factious people, whom it is ſaid, no 
king can govern, and no God can 
pleaſe?” Can we imagine, that thoſe 
who invade the houſes of Engliſhmen 
in England, ſeize their papers and 
hale their perſons to priſon, will be 
diſpleaſed to hear that the ſubjects of 
that faucy and unruly nation is chaſti- 
ſed in the ſame manner 1n another 
quarter of the globe? Is it credible, 
that thoſe, who delight in trampling 


on the privileges of Engliſhmen in Eng- 


land, will have the ſmalleſt propenſity 
to ſupport their ideas of importance 
any where elle ? No—it cannot poſſi- 
bly be, that a miniſtry, at war with 
the people, will have any feelings for 
the people's rights; now is our time to 


correct Englith pride; now, when 
they have no Pitt at the head of their 


affairs; no Temple, &c. 

In this manner the French moſt 
certainly argue; at leaſt they act as if 
theſe tentiments were their declared 
opinion. Nor are they well to be 
blamed. They lee every poſſible me- 
thod purſued, that can be deviſed, in 
order to annihilate freedom and diſcou- 
rage valour, — that freedom and 
that valour, which lately equaliſed 


England (perhaps I might juſtly have 
ſaid, placed her before) the freeſt and 


moſt heroic ſtates of antiquity land 


therefore they avail themſelves of our 


ſituation. 1 would aſk, what our 
brave men have done; who nobly da- 
red the dangers of the fea, and the 
force of the enemy, in the eaſt, that 
they are to be ſcandalouſly robbed of 
the juſt reward of their toils, their 
wounds and perils, at the taking of 
Pondicherry? 

We are told, that the Eaſt India 


company claim the military ſtores, 
cannon, &c.; and under colour of 
their charter, oppoſe thoſe demands 


of our victorious tars, founded on the 
reaſonable ſuppoſition, that the worth 
of what effects they take in war, un- 
der the uſual regulations, 1s their legal 


right. What is the conſideration of 
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this charter compared with national 
juſtice! Shall national honour, yield, 
in a point like this, to any ſingle indi- 
vidual, how great ſoever? The Eaſt 
India company, great as it is, in the 
eye of the nation, is but one individu- 
al. Is private property, then, ſo to 
be chartered, as to oppoſe the public 
welfare? The public welfare depends 
on properly rewarding that valour 
which was its protection and promo- 
tion; that valour which reſcued the 


India company from ruin ; that valour 


which procured it the commerce in 
which it now looks ſo very big! 

The Eaſt India company are ſove- 
reigns in the eaſt; but by what tenure 
do they hold that ſovereignty? Why, 
by national chaiter confirmed in parli- 
ament. And will that parhaent 
delegate a power to them by law, ſu- 
perior to juſtice, on which law 1s 
founded? as well as in direct oppoſiti- 
on to law and cuſtom in every parallel 
caſe? Juſtice, cuſtom, law, direct a 


_ conſiderable portion of the ſpoils taken 
in war, to be ſhared amongſt thoſe who 
took them. The property of the Eaſt 
India company is bound by the laws of 


war; I will add, their property 1s 


bound by the general laws of huma- 


nity ; and public juſtice is the guardian 


of thoſe laws. When the troops, &c. 


of the Eaſt India company make any 


captures, it is fit and reaſonable, that 


thoſe captures ſhould be ſubject to the 
orders of the company; but when the 
national ſervants, protecting the na- 

tion in general, and paid by the 
nation in general, make ſpoil of the 
enemy's effects, it is evident incon- 
teſtably evident that that ſpoil ſnould 
be divided agreeable to the cuſtomary 
laws of war; according to thoſe laws 
that are eſtabliſhed in reſpect to the 
national forces, land or navat. A pa- 


triotic and a grateful adminiſtration 


would let the Eaſt India company. 
know, that there is no exception eſta- 
bliſhed, in reſpect to that quarter of 
the globe. What is law in reſpect to 
the diſtribution of prize money, or 
any other caſe, in the weſt, is law in 
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the ſame caſe in the eaſt: and the 
ſame royal prerogative that gives a le- 
iſlative ſanction to its proclamations 
. is endued with the ſame preva- 
lent authority, wherever the domini- 
ons of Great Britain extend. To talk 
then of an excluſive right to the mili- 
tary ſtores, &c. taken at Pondicherry, 
is as abſurd in the Eaſt India company, 
as it is ungrateful and unjuſt; not- 
withſtanding they may have the ſanc- 


tion of an adininiftration to ſupport 


them in it, from a motive which I 
ſhall hereafter explain (reſpecting a 
private bargain and a loan) if compel- 
led to it, by the company's perſiſting 
in refuſing our brave tars ſuch a ſhare 
of thoſe effects to which they have a 
moſt indubitable right. 
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Saturday, September 8, 1764- 


« ] have brought you a whole Packet of 
| Beaux Stratagem. 


Neavs !” 


INTELLIGENCE EXTRAORDINARY. 


H recent ſeizure of Turk's 

iſland, by order ot the court of 
France, in ſupport of the king of 
Spain and the memorable family-com- 
pact, has rouſed the great Thane: he 
has determined to exert hinitelf, and 
prove what his advocates have ſo 
loudly, though hitherto to vainly, aſ- 


ſerted, that he is an abler and more 


ſpirited miniſter than Mr. Pitt. We 
are aſſured that he is determined to 
declare war, unlets Dunkirk be actual- 
ly and immediately, demoliſhed ; the 
money for the entertainment of their 
pritoners paid by the crown of France; 
and other ſpecie than paper, aligned 
to our merchants, for_ the Canada 
goods. We have even learnel, man 

of the meaſures which the Thane, 
who, according to cuftom, is refolved 
to act vigviouſly, defigns to take. We 
ſhall lay then before our readers as far 
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as they have come to our knowledge; 
not warranting their authenticity, but 
firmly believing them genuine, as they 
correſpond with what we have already 
ſeen of this hero's wiſe and magnani- 
mous conduct. 


In the firſt place, as his Thaneſhip, 


at the beginning of his miniſterial 


reign, fat out with profeſſions of migh- 
ty piety and virtue, ſo he propoſes to 
call down a bleiling on his arms by ſo- 
lemn invocation of the divine favour. 
A faſt is to be proclaimed, and really 
to be kept---in the royal kitchen, and 
by four hundred and twenty-three an- 
cient officers of the cuiſtom-houle, 
exciſe and poſt-offices, who were 
turned out lait year. Prayers will be 


read (with a proclamation from the 


deſk addreſſed to the commiſſioners of 
turn-pikes, for the better preſervation 


of the public road-money) by the 


rev. Mr. Kidgell; and a ſermon 


preached by his holineſs of G*#*#####x#r 


againſt infidelity ; after which, a ho- 
mily againſt vice and immorality, will 
be read by the rev. Mr. James Twitch- 


er, Chaplain to the races at Hunting- 


ton, and occaſional lecturer to the club 
at the top of Covent-Garden theatre. 
The next ſtep will be, to ſummon 
the court of France to be more faith- 
ful to treaties. Some ſay this has 
been already attempted by the. miſſion 
of meſſieurs Elliot, Rigby, and Stan- 
ley, now reſident at the court of Ver- 
ſailles; though others more reaſona- 
bly, think their errands were only to 
beg France would not inſult us quite 
ſo ſoon; and, by ſuch repeated af- 


fronts, on the back of one another. 
But in caſe the'e private admonitions 


ſhould have no effect, as it is not pro- 
bable they will have, the great nego- 


tiator himſelf is to be ſent into Paris, 


and reproach them with having made 
ſuch an egregious dupe of him. 
8 P 


If this bold ſtep does not ſucceed, 
the Thane's tomb-ſtone; on which is 


to be his epitaph, vaunting him, for 
the author of the late peace, is to be 
countermanded. Vigorous meaſures 
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commanded by colonel 
Ibis body is deſigned to attack the 


are to be purſued without delay ; 
yet, to juſtify our martial preparations 
to all Europe, Mr. John Hume, Mr. 
David Mallett, doctors Smollet and 
Shebbeare, and the authors of the Cri- 
tical Review, are to prepare a manifeſ- 
to, ſetting forth the provoking and 
ungrateful behaviour of France and 
Spain; who, in a year and a half, 
proclaim to all the world, the fools 
they have made of us; after all the 
ceſſions we inade to them; the glory 
we ſacrificed; and the farther advan- 
tages we declined. 

In the next place, the ſeizure of 
Turk's iſland by count D'Eſtain, is to 
be declared illegal by two hundred and 
thirty-four gentlemen; who, for this 
once, it is thought, will be inclined to 


give ſuch an opinion. 
An army of forty thouſand men, 


intirely officered by North Britons, 
down to ſerjeants and corporals, is to 
take the field. 5 5 
A new company of artillery is to be 
raiſed, and exerciſed by ſhooting in 
Hyde Park at a target ; the command 
to be given to Mr. Samuel M****n, 
Another regiment of volunteers, 
compoſed of drunken porters, is to be 


N——n. 


parliament of Paris. 

Maſter Jacky Elliot is to have a regi- 
ment of infant-ry. Colonels Wood 
and Webb are to break open the gates 
of Paris; to which the latter, in caſe 


of need, has a falſe key. 5 


The Thane himſelt is to command 
a flying ſquadron ; the rendezvous of 
which 1s appointed at Harrowgate. 
Captain Forbes, a deſerter, is to be 
his lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Gregory Green Gooſe is to 
have the direction of the heavy bag- 
gage, and to be nominal commander 
in chief. But is not to haye the ap- 
pointment of a ſingle officer. Es 
A certain Iriſh prelate will enter 
himſelf as a volunteer. 

A great lawyer will act as provoſt 
marſhal, and at the ſame time have the 
luperintencance of ſpies, informers 
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and ſuch neceſſary agents, in a cam- 
paign. The firſt act of authority, ex- 
erciſed by the provolt marſhal, will be 
to hang monſieur D' Eon, for preſu- 
ming to think this country was more 
free than his own. DE 
'The campaign will open with burn- 
ing the charter of the city of London, 
the metropolis being ſuppoſed diſaf- 
—_— to his excellency the lord gene- 
ral. h | 
The cyder counties will be made 
the chief ſeat of the war, as lying near- 
eſt to the coaſt of France; which, it 
is ſuppoſed, will be terribly alarmed 
by this invaſhon—As apples are now 
otherwiſe uſeleſs, a volley of that ſhot 
will be diſcharged againſt the enemy. 
But as all wiſe commanders ought 
to prepare againſt ill fortune, an im- 
pregnable fort is to be raiſed at 
P#**#**#*m houſe; which is to be 
fortified both within and without, ac- 
cording to the lateſt inventions. A 
double guard will conſtantly do duty 
there, and at Richmond; and, it 1s 
hoped, if the worſt come to the worſt, 


thoſe fortreſſes will be able to reſiſt all 
the attacks of the enemy. N 


In the mean time a ſecret expediti- 
on will be ſent to Hayes, and ſubſidies 
will be offered in all parts to obtain 
allies, in lieu of thoſe we have loſt. 
The univerſity of Oxford engages to 


replace the king of Pruſſia; and the 


duke of Saxe-Gotha, is to furniſh us 
with fifty veſſels of the line. 1 

Gallies will be equipped, and preſs 
gangs will be employed; who will be 
turniſhed with general warrants, ſign- 
ed by the earl of HxX**#**** and coun- 


terſigned by. the lord N—th, for ap- 


prehending all opponents, and ſending 
them to the gallies. 5 


The colours will be borne by a perſon 


accoutred like the lord chief juſtice 


Jefferies, to ſtrike the greater terror 


into the enemy. 


Theſe formidable meaſures will, no 
doubt, make great impreſfion on the 
French. In the mean time, that no 
intelligence may be conveyed to the 
enemy, all letters will be opened at the 


poſt 
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poſt office ; and the habeas corpus and: 
the liberty of the preſs will be ſuſ- 
pended, it not entirely taken away. 
Thus England is likely once more to 
be a great and flouriſhing monarchy. 


If the Thane's arms are bleſſed with 


ſucceſs, we ſhall no longer regret the 
adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt, and the 
torrent of viftories which accompani- 


ed it. — There is no doubt, but the 


mighty Thane will make more cap- 


tives and ſlaves than ever Mr. Pitt 


did. 
To the NorTH BRITON. 


Db: 

M OST heartily I ank you for 
1 interti::s my former letter in 

Ne 95. of your p Paper, Sung the 


introduction of a "ſchool | oy to a licu- 
tenauch over the heads of ſeveral ve- 
teran Officers. 
zjuſtſy icputed guuitke, 


It has always been 
even to at- 
tempt to do an act of juſtice ;. ow 
lowly diabolical, then, muſt de che 
commiſſion of the reverſe! This re- 


flection, fir, is for the c-I-n-l; how- 


ever, notwithſtanding the kardnely of 
his dent and the callouſneſs of bis 
countenance, our joint endeavours in 
the preſent inſtant, may at length be 


attended with ſucceſs; if you will per- 


mit me, thre ugh the medium of your 


paper, to intorm the captains of the 


—th regiment of foot; that they. may 
find by applying to the much injured 
enſign E— s, and Mrs. Br, 


; (the Wie of the othcer who retired 


one 61 their oven body bd in the 
dak and dirty work of promoting the 
infant ſon of their Scotch heutenant 
c-I-n-|;—And, undes I much miſtake 
their diſpoſitions, they will deem it al- 
together unworthy of their characters, 
to roll any longer in duty with a man, 


„ho has RReoned to do a deed of baſe- 
neis, in order to ingratiate himſelf 


with is comander. 

This, Vir. North Briton, m: ay af- 
ford an opnortunity of ſiting the af- 
fair to the bottom, and give the only 


poſſible chance of juſtice being done 
to the enſigns; for the c-I-n-1 himfelf 
is as inſenſible of ſhame as the reſt of 
his countrymen. If this ſhould be the 
caſe, and he and his inſtrument pro- 
perly puniſhed, it will be ſuch a blow 
to military iniquity, that all honeſt 


ſoldiers will have reaſon to bleſs the 


North Briton, and his 
Moſt obliged, humble ſervant, 
Signifer. 
P. S. I have heard lately of a ſtep of 
the ſame nature being done in another 
regiment; relative to a higher com- 
miſſion : as ſoon as I am more parti- 


cularly informed, I will certainly com- 


municate it to you; for Mr. North 
Briton, it is high time a ſtop was put 


to ſuch injurious, cruel, and arbitrar E- 


proceecings. 


To the NoRTHBRITON. 


8 IR, 
ROM an accidental converſation 

T with a great man in power, I find 
the adniuiſtration affect to ſpeak of 
you as a writer of no veracity, a ſower 
of falſehood and ſedition, and one for 
whom they entertain the moſt ſovereign 
contempt. A flight review of a few 
late occurrences will, I think, ſet the 
affair in its true light, and at once juſ- 
tity. you, and exhibit them. Nor, 
Mr. North Briton, will this be fan 
to be a mat er of little moment ; for, 
if I plainly ſhew that they pay a grea- 
ter attention to you than any other 
writer, and regulate themſelves ac- 
cordingly ; that they watch all your 
motions in order to counteract and 
confute them ; your readers will then 
be perfectly ſatisned that you are wor- 
thy of their peruſal and regard, from 
the ſingle circumſtance that the mini- 
ſtry, notwithſtanding all their profeli- 
ons to the contrary, efteem you the 
moſt formidable antagoniſt they have 
to cope with. 

No ſooner had you animadverted on 
the behaviour of the Spaniards at Hon- 
dutas, and alarmed the nation with its 
probable conſequences, than out 
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comes the letters to the minority, juſ- 
tilying the infraction on the pretence 
of the neceſſity of thoſe ſchedules and 
orders, on the want of which the Spa- 
miſk governor made a ſhew of founding 


his conduct. You reply, and prove 


the utter impoſlibility of tuch inſtru- 
ments being neceſſary ; as well, from 
not a word of then. being to be found 
in the definitive treaty, as the abfur- 
dity of the things thenſelves. Baffled 
here, our hopeivl miniſters ſend, poſt 
halte, to Madrid— the n. eſſenger re- 
turns—and brings, that che king of 
Spain knows nothing of the matter 

You, Mr. North Belton, 30 on, and 
ſhew from realtor and circuimſtances, 


that the Spania ds abſolutely mult be 


p ivy to it; aid in your paper of the 
4th uit. acd, too, that Spain is not the 


oniy power on the Qui Vive with us; 


which you inſtance dy acquainting us 
with the inſolent, arrogant, and pre- 
ſunptuous behaviour on French am- 
baſſador at Rome to his R. H. the D. 
. 
Why, on the Tueic: ay tollowing, in 
an article from Turin, the miniiter's 


paper, the London Gazette, tells us 


that the French ambaſſador at that 
cou:t, has paid the molt remarkable 
honours and devoiis to his royal 
It is true, fir, this Coes not 
contradie your account from Rome, 
but it is moſt palpably meant as a ſalve 
to that fore: yet, Mtr. North Briton, 
what can it avail ?—!r cannot perſuade 
us. that we had not an equal right to 
be iniormed in the Gazette, that our 
p:ince had been ill uſed, as well as well 
uſed; notwithſtanding our great men 
ſo induſtrĩouſly concealed the one; and 
ſo tedulouſly propagated the other !--Tt 
cannot Convince us, that the French 


an baſſÞJor at Turin treated the D. of 
Y. with a cordiality ſuperior to cvery 
hecauſe, bis 
R. i, fince his return, bas publickly 


other ambaſſador there ; 


declared to the contrary !—ft cannot 
incline us to believe that the praiſe 
given to the- French miniſter is not a 
flagrant inſult thrown on all the reſt; 
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as the very ſingling of him out for com- 


mendation, is a tacit implication that 
no other foreign miniſter at Turin had 


paid any compliments to the prince 


that deſerved it! — Nor, fir, can it 

prove to us, that the French are not, as 

you emphatically exprels it, on the 

Qui vive with us; becauſe, the af- 

fair at Turk's iſland, now fully juſtifies 

your opinion! Lam, ſir, 

Your conſtant reader, 

CorORIE. 


The NORTH Briton, No 115. 
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aan, {peak the Men ! 
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F an adminifiration ſhall ever exiſt 
in England whole grand ob- 
ject will be the depriving the people 


of their liberty, and the ereCting 


of an arbitrary Stuart-like govern- 
ment on the ruin of their country's 
freedom, (and ſuch an attempt is far 
from being impoſſible) it is not diffi- 


cult to foreſee what meaſures ſuch 


flagitious parricides would moſt proba- 


| bly purtue, in order to crown their 1n- 


ternal project with ſuccets. A victory 
is more than half acquired when we 
know the force of an enemy, and are 
inily appriſed of his moſt ſecret de- 
ſigns. 

Firſt, It is evident that the poorer 


the people i in general of a free coun- 


try can be rendered, the more it muſt 
make them dependent on the great: 
the more dependent, the more they 
will deviate into fervility : the more 
ſervile, the more ripe for flavery. 
To attain this point, what movement 
lo promiling, as a diicouraging of 
manufaclures? And what method of 
proceeding ſo eligible to do fo, as a 
boundleis introduction of foreign ma- 
nufactures, and a diſſolving of that 
mutual intercourſe and connection be- 
tween a kingdom and her colonies, by 


which 


\ 
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which is produced the moſt conſide- 
rable conſumption of the manufactures 
of the mother country ? 

Secondly, The next great point is 


the leſſening of the credit of ſuch a 


free ſtate. How is this to be accom- 
pliſhed ? The ſtep ſpeaks itſelf. No 
nation can be more ſpeedily deprived 
of its national credit, than by a mi- 
niſtry's neglecting to make effectual 
proviſion within the year, for the pub- 
lic expences of the year; and by the 
ſuffering the moſt preſſing demands of 
the ſtate to remain undiſcharged. 
Thirdly, The ſucceeding meaſure 
with the unhappy kingdom, thus de- 
ſigned to fall a victim to ambitious ty- 
ranny, is, the extinguiſhing its impor- 
tance abroad. It is plain, that nothing 
can render a country more deſpicably 
abjeC in the eyes of foreign powers, 
than a tame ſubmiſſion to various in- 
fractions of ſubſiſting treaties, and a 
total negle& of properly vindicating 
the honour of a kingdom, where it 
has been daringly attacked by the moſt 


flagrant violations of the nation's 


__ e 
Fourthly, The keeping up an un- 
neceſſary ſtanding army in peace, 
and the garbling of its officers, is an 
object which an adminiſtration of this 
ſort can never omit; being, in fact, 
its fine qua non. he firſt, is eaſily 
acquired by an extenſive, miniſterial 
influence over the majority of thoſe 
whoſe province it is to ſettle its num- 
ber; and the latter, by the miniſtry's 
diſmitiing every officer of rank and 
conſequence of oppoſite principles to 
its own; and the promoting to every 
vacancy, whether by death, diſtniſſion, 
or otherwiſe, ſuch tools as they can 
perfectly rely on for ſupport, on the 
moſt urgent and infamous occations. 
Fifthly, and laltly, The great men 
of this compiexion, will aſſume, and 
arrogate to themſelves, an unlimitted 

wer over the perſons and effects of 
their fellow-ſubjects : and, in conſe- 
quence, at pleaſure, actually impriſon 
the one, and ſeize, rifle, and carry 
away the other. 
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Having thus ſhewn the principal 
means (for many other ſecondary mea- 
ſures mizht be named) which an ad- 
miniſtration, bent upon the ſlavery of 
a free people, would undoubtedly pur- 
{ue ; let us now obſerve, if we dare, 
the ſigns of the preſent times, in our 
own country, and conſider whether 
any acts of our lords and maſters, in- 
timate any fuch intention in them ; 
or, at leaſt, bear any ſimilitude with 
thoſe J have ſo plainly pointed out 
above. If there is no colour for 
charging them with guilt, or inad- 
vertent eſcapes, let us not only acquit, 


but applaud them ; and, on the other 


hand, if there be any errors in the 
management of our national affairs, 
tending to this deſpotic deſign, let us 
boldly drag them to the public view. 
In this 1mportant enquiry, we ſhall 
not be over-awed from our duty, by 
any miniſterial charaQters, how great 


ſoever. Our reſpect, our love, our 
zeal for our country, will prevail in 


our breaſts over every other conſide- 


ration, and animate us againſt every _ 


danger that-may attend the examina- 
tion. 1 e 

Let us view the condition of our 
home manufactures. Is not the con- 
nection between this country and her 
plantations, enfeebled, by permitting 
our coloniſts, to carry their rum, ſugars 
&c. directly to foreign markets, with- 


out touching at any port in Biitain? 


And by this miniſterial ſcheme, are 


not our colomiſts furniſhed with the 


g themſelves with 


means of providing 


European commodities, without the in- 


tervention, and to the great prejudice 


of, our merchants, as well as the ir- 


reparable loſs of our manufacturers? 
Again, are not our coloniſts injured in 


their fortunes, and greatly diſabled 


from purchaſing Englith commodities, 
imported there for ſale, by tying them 
up from trading with the Spaniards in 
America ; the balance of which is in 


our favour, and in ſpecie. And is not 


England very fenſibly diſtreſſed by 
topping this great channel of com- 
merce, whereby many thouiand ounces 
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of ſilver, in dollars, were annually 
brought into this kingdom? are the 
laws in being, for the diſcouragement 
of ſmuggling, properly executed? or 
are there any laws in being, that will 
protect a foreign ambaſſador in import- 
ing ſuch, a prodigious quantity of 


goods, fabricated in France, as to give 


his dwelling houſes and offices the ap- 
pearance of one of our firſt merchants 
warehouſes, and his back yard that of 
a cuſtom houſe key ? Is the wear of 
French manufactures diſcouraged by 


the example of our men in power ? or, 


rather, is not the reverſe moſt ſhame- 
fully praCtiſed ? So much for our home 
manufaCtury |! | 

As to the ſecond article, our nati- 


onal credit, let us conſult the proper 


criterions. Are not the ſtocks, for 
the days of peace, unprecedentedly low, 
and on the falling hand? and yet, 
low as they are |! is there an adequate 
number of buyers to be found? Are 
the debts relative to the navy, diſ- 
charged, though it is of the utmoſt 


import that tkey ſhould be? Is there 
any ſettlement made for the payment 


of the navy bills, or rather exchequer 
bills ſtanding out in their ſtead? Or, 
is there any feaſible plan laid down, 


by which we may ſpeedily expect the 


funding of the debt of ten-millions, ſo 
ſcandalouſly left unfunded ? 
We come now to the third point; 


ii e. the ſtate of our importance in the 


eyes of foreign powers. Is not the 
unmportance of this nation, dwindled 


into a matter of laughter and con- 


tempt, by our tamely ſuffering France 
and Spain to treſpaſs on our indubita- 
ble rights? Have not the French 
driven us from the iſland of Tortuga ? 


Are not our logwood cutters pro- 


[cribed, and is not Heneago fortified, 
by Spain, in breach of the moſt ſo— 
lemn treaties, ſubſiſting between them 
and us? Inſtead of reſenting theſe au- 
dacious violations of public faith, 
with the ſpirit becoming of Engliſh- 
men, and the vengeance due to ſuch 
flagitious infraQtions, have not our 


erxy rulers had the effrontery to de- 
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fend them in print? And muſt we 
not reaſonably expect, that proceed- 
ings like theſe, muſt ſo much lighten 
the weight of our importance in the 
balance of Europe, as to make the 
ſcale, which hitherto 'preponderated, 
now kick the beam ? ; 

Let us now ſee the fourth article. 
This reſpects the army. How are 
matters ſituated here? The land forces, 
at preſent in our colonies, are, I be- 


lieve, allowed to be fully ſufficient for 


their protection; the remainder there- 
fore muſt be ſuppoſed to be required 
for the ſecurity of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Will any man, in his ſenſes, 
advance, that that remainder. is not, 
at leaſt, double the quantity juſtly 
neceſſary for that purpoſe alone? In- 
vaſions and flatbottomed boats are now 
known, even to our very children, to 


be mere bugbears! And, indeed, if 


they abſolutely were not, yet, to uſe 


the expreſſion of a gentleman in the 


houſe of commons, in the laſt parlia- 


ment (I think it was Mr. Pitt, and . 


on the abſurdity of keeping our forces 
at home, and poſtponing an intended 
expedition, to prevent or protect us 
againſt a threatened invaſion) “1 


would truſt to the virtue of the people 


of England.” If a people have not 
virtue enough to enough to. defend 
their own country, and all that is dear 
to them in it, it is of no ſignification 
how ſoon they become ſlaves! beſides, 
we have now, too, a national militia, 


properly diſciplined and properly ani- 


mated, to diſpute, inch by inch, 
their native ground, with any inconſi- 
derate enemies, that might have the 
temerity to ſet their feet, in an hoſtile 


manner, therein. In regard to the 
officers, was not evety vacancy moſt 


ſhamefully filled up with the minions 
of the Scot, previous to the diſband- 


ing of thoſe regiments, that were 


broke at the peace? Has not the ſame 
ſcandalous ſpirit of partiality in the 
army continued to exert itſelf, where- 


ver there has been an opportunity of 


doing it? And have not thoſe officers, 


who preſumed to run counter to the 


3U known 
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known inclination of the miniſtry, been 
diſmiſſed the ſervice, for that ve 
heinous offence ? Not the Raurichel 
tool of power has vet ventured to 
aſſert, that the generals Acourt and 
Conway, were guilty of any military 
crime. | 
I come now to the fifth and laſt 
article; namely, the impriſonment of 
perſons, the ſeizing and plundering of 
effects. &c. Have not the moſt un- 
conſtitutional warrants been iſſued to 
the manifeſt deſtruction of liberty and 
Property; but theſe, indeed, would 


have been, in ſome degree, excuſable, 


from the precedented practice of of- 
fice, had not the tubſequent pro- 
ceedings of the miniſtry inconteſtably 
proved, that not the force of cuſtom, 
but a luſt of tyranny, led them to the 
iſſuing of thoſe deſpotic mandates. 
This is plain, from their repeated at- 
tempts to juſtify their behaviour, by 
the plea of law and juſtice ; rather 
than of example. Are not theſe 
Warrants too, excuſed, and the au- 
thors of them defended, by the ſer- 
vants of the crown, the attorney and 
ſolicitor general, whoſe abſolute duty 
it is, to have Aſiſted their fellow ſub- 
Jets in bringing the confederates, in 
theſe oppreiiive meaſures, to condign 
puniſhment ? Is not the hand of the 
nation, in this caſe, lifted up againſt 
the nation? And are not the conſti- 


tutional defenders of our liberties and 
properties, thus become, by the in- 


fluence of the great, the abettors of 
our oppreſſors? EL, 
Are any of theſe foregoing practices 
- favourable to the liberty ot the peo- 
ple? and where muſt they end, in caſe 
the men who adopted them, remain 
another year in poſſeſſion of the trea- 
ſures and ftrength of the nation? What 
free-born Engliſhma:i., wiſhing to re- 
tain that freedom, but ſhudders at the 
very thought! | 
Theſe are all of them queſtions, from 
the firſt to the laſt article, that every 
man, regardful of the freedom of his 
country, onght to weigh with the ut- 
moſt deliberation, and the moſt accurate 
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reciſion; uninfluenced by a partiality 
in favor of, and unbiaſſed by a facti- 
ous deſire to aſperſe, the exalted cha- 
racters they concern. The intereſt of 
truth and our country, the duty we 
owe to ourſelves and poſterity, call 
upon us to a ſtri& performance of this 
neceſſary taſk. If we do not under- 
take it, we are patricides | If we dare 
not undertake it, we are ſlaves; as 
errant ſlaves as any born, or bought, in 
Turkey ! It is to no purpoſe. to boaſt 


of liberties we do not enjoy, or to 


talk of qualifications we do not poſſeſs. 
Our country, if ſhe bleeds, calls on us 
to inſpect her wounds, adminiſter her 


relief, and puniſh her aſſaſſins. If ſhe 


is really ſtabbed, it is the firſt duty of 
nature, to fly to her aſſiſtance; and if 
this hue and cry is ſet up by pretended 
patriots, after only imaginary mur- 


therers, it is our duty allo, to detect 


the impoſtors. 


Let us, therefore, for once, be- 


have like men of ſpirit, and like Eng- 


Iiſhmen. Let us act as our anceſtors 
would have done on the hke occaſion. 
Let us enquire into the facts on which 
this clamour is raiſed, and if we find 
them true—if we find the manufac- 


tures of the nation decaying, her 
credit dying, her inſulted rights not 


properly revenged—if we find an army 
in Great Britain and Ireland, larger 


by ten thouſand than is needful-—if we 


find that illegal warrants have not on- 
ly been iſſued, but the unconſtitution- 
al practice been deſended- if we find 
that great men ſet up their privileges 
as a ſhield againſt the juſtice of therr 
country—if we find that theſe great 
n:en cannot be brought to plead by 
the authority of our judges, the com- 
plaining voice of the people, or a re- 
| goed to their own reputations—1 
ſay, if we find the actual exiſtence ot 
all theſe calamities, that they are ow- 


ing to the malverfation of any of our mi- 


nitterial rulers, and that the undoubt- 
ed proof of ſuch ſtubborn facts is an 
undeniable evidence of their enſlaving 
inclinations and arbitrary views, let us 
inſtantly recur to the firſt principles of 

| government; 
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the glorious revolutionꝰ was founded: 


let us, in a decent manner, expound 


to our repreſentatives the tottering 
condition of the nation, and inſiſt up- 
on an immediate redreſs of theſe 
grievances at the beginning of theſe 
next ſeſſions. The propriety of ap- 
plications of this fort to our repreſen- 
tatives, ſeparately, while the gene- 


rality of them are ſpending their time, 


in vacation, witn their electors, is ob- 


% 
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overnment; thoſe principles on which 


vious, from the members of corporati- 

ons and freeholders, having then, the 

moſt eaſy acceſs to them in their pri- 

vate ſtations; which, being rightly 
improved, would pave the way for 
proper and ſpirited applications in their 
public capacity. We cannot ſuppoſe 
that ſo reaſonable a proceeding in all 

our cities, counties, and boroughs, 
the metropolis taking the lead, would 
meet with a cold reception, and much 

leſs an abſolute denial. | 


A Deſcription of a ſurprifing Caſcade 


near Terni in Italy ; in a Letter from 
a Gentleman who bad juſt viſited it, 
to his Friend. | cr EG, 


T Am ſtill at Terri, I have been ta- 
ken above five miles from the 


place, to ſee the vaſt caſcade. It 


is a work of nature, and one of the 
moſt ſtupendous of her irregularities. 
The noiſe is ſuch that I do not hear 
yet; and you can conceive nothing ſo 


ſtupendous as the ſight of this vaſt 
and terrible cataract. The water 


that throws itſelf down is a whole ri- 
ver; the fall is not leſs than three 


hundred feet. Conceive to yourſelf 
a river thrown from the ſharp edge 


of a rock to ſuch a depth, without in- 


terruption, and received on another 
rock below, and you will imagine 
that both the 


eye and the ear muſt be 
filled with the effect. The very ap- 
pendages to this miracle are themſelves 
amazing; the mountain which we af- 
cended to it is of white marble; they 
call it Monte di Marmore. I was vaſt- 
ly delighted with the ſight of it; but I 


had like to have had a very feeling 


remembrance of it alſo. The way up 


is in ſome parts very ſteep, the track 


not greatly beaten, and you may ima- 
gine that a pavement of natural mar- 
ble-ſlabs is not the beſt footing in the 


world for a horſe. It was againſt the 
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advice of the company that I would 
continue on the cteature; they had 
diſmounted, and the guides, who told 
them it was the cuſtom to do ſo, were 


leading their | horſes. I placed more 


dependance than I ought to have done 
on mine, and I was nearly. a ſacrifice 
to the temerity. We were on a part 
where the narrow road was winding, as 
well as ſteep; vaſt rocks of marble, 
like walls, were on each ſide, and their 
height and edges frightful enough. I 
was admiring ſo ſtrange and beautiful 


a ſcene as preſented itſelf before ne, 


when my horſe ſtumbled. Happy 
for the company I was hindmoſt; to 
ſtumble is to fall, in ſuch a place; 
and to fall, is to roll down to the next 
angle of ſome block of marble that 
ſtops you. I followed the creature 
down the precipice, but bis weight 
carried him much before nie. e 
was deſtroyed by the corner of a huge 
maſs of marble, that ſtood out at a 
turning of the road: and the dexteri- 
ty of one of the guides, who ran faſ- 
ter than I rolled down, ſaved me from 
certain deſtruction, from his flouncing 
in his agonies; for I muſt have fallen: 
upon his feet. It was not long before 
we came in ſight of the caſcade. We 
marched to it N in wars but 
ou would not gueſs at the appea- 
eee nothing of chat ſmooth 1 5 
of water which I had expected, pre- 
ſented itſelf. We ſaw before us a 
39 3 cloud, 
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cloud, or a thick ſmoke, riſing from 
the ground to the height of fix hun- 
dred feet at leaſt: And as the fitua- 
tion was high, and the day none of 
the brighteſt, you will have ſome gueſs 
at the violence, as well as dept: 

the fall, when I have told you that 
this is no other than the quantity of 
looſe particles of the water which re- 
bound from the rock that receives the 
cataract; and by the violence of the 
fall, are thrown. twice, or more than 
twice the height of the level of the ri- 
ver. Above this cloud appears conti- 


nually the ſucceſſion of particles of 


water that form it, without remiſſi- 
on; and, after they have reached this 
height, they fall again, in form of a 
ſhower of rain, on all the circumjacent 
place. When the weather 1s calm, 
they drop in a ſmaller compaſs; but 
a guſt of wind blows the artificial 
ſhower to a vaſt diſtance. 


As we approached this cloud, we 
ſaw all the leaves of the trees and 
plants, and the very ſurface of the 
mountain, covered with a fine pow- 


der, white as ſnow, and equal in 


| ſoftneſs to that uſed for the hair. 
This is the marble of the moun- 


tain, beat and waſhed off by the fall 


of the water, and raiſed in theſe im- 


perceptible particles in the artificial 
clouds: they fall again in the ſhower, 


and the water runs off without them. 


You have ſeen the effects of the ſalt 
left by what is called the ſpray of the 
ſea: our gardens in the inland parts 
of Eſſex are often deſtroyed by it, af- 


ter a ſtrong wind; that, however, is 


but partial; this is univerſal: every 
thing is covered with it, and it viſibly 
injures and impedes the growth of the 
vegetables, by choaking up their pores, 


and obſtructing the dews that thould 


be received into them. | | 
We had a very advantageous view 


of the cataract, as we advanced nearer. 

to it. A little wind: roſe upon us, 

which carried away the cloud on one 

part, and gave us a view into the fall. n | 

We examined every part of the caſ- in three ſeparate pieces, and 95 | 
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cade, the river above, the channel 
below, the deſdent of the flood, and 
the baſin into which it is received at 
the bottom. It is the Velino, a not in- 
conſiderable river, the Velinus of Vir- 
gil, which forms this cataract. It runs 
through a great extent of country, 
nearly level, before it arrives at the 
rock: but though the declivity is not 
great, the ſudden fall at this place draws 
on a very ſtrong current. For ſome 
miles above, the river is very rapid; 
and, I need not tell you, nothing 1s 


ſeeñ upon it. The rock, upon whoſe 


level ſurface it is received before this 


fall, is of white marble#as is the reſt 


of the mountain, and the deſcent is a 


perpendicular wall of near three hun- 


dred feet; the edge is worn round 
where the water falls over; but ſuch 


a body, moving with ſuch rapidity, 


does not trickle down the ſurface of it: 
the whole river rolls over, and throws 
itſelf forward with a vaſt ſweep. Tig 
{aid there is, towards the bottom, 

dry ſpace between this rock and the. 
water ; but I do not. know how any 
body has been informed of this. The 
fight. from the top is dreadful, yes 


wonderfully pleaſing: - the river is 


clear; and the immediate and rapid 
curve formed in the bending over, is 
a ſight of pleaſing horror. While I 
was near this part, a little kind of 


boat (a coarſe contrivance of ſonie' 


peaſants up the river) came down. 
the fiream :; we ſaw it at a diſtance, 
and kept our 


down to us with great rapidity : as it 
came near, it was difficult to keep the 
eye upon it. When it came to the 


precipice, it rolled clean over, and in 
a moment ſtruck upon the head of wa- 


ter at the bottom. Whether it met 
a rock in its way, or to what other 
accident it was ,owing,, I know not; 
for it is impoſſible the nete reſiſtance 


of the water could do it; it rebound- 


ed up to a very conſiderable height, 


es upon it: it had 
been toſt from its faſtening, and the 
deſtruction was near. It travelled 
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diately after rolled: down the channel 
with the water. 

From this 3 view, of the 
top, we deſcended to examine the 
bottom of the catatact. Here was a 
light truly ſurpriſing. You; þeard me 
mention the ſmooth and compact body 
in which the water rolled over the 
edge of the precipice: there is no- 
thing in the deſcent to break i it, but 
the mere reſiſtance of the air, and the 
rapidity of that deſcent; yet it is here 
divided all to pieces; and as it comes 
near the bottom, i isnot a bed of water, 
but a kind of heavy and terrible ſhow- 
er of rain. Tis from this that the 


drops riſe in a conſtant ſucceſſion, ſo 


as to form the cloud already mention- 
ed; which deſcends again in ſtill more 
minute drops, after it has been toſſed 
to that ſurpriſing height. 


From the level of the river, that i is, 
the 
fight is very odd. When one looks 
body 


from the head of the cataract, 


upon this riſing cloud, the 
of it ſeems no more then a thick va- 
pour, or miſt: it is white indeed; 

but whether this be owing to the 9 7 
turbed motion of the water, or to the 


ſmall particles of the marble carried up 
with it, I cannot ſay. It is ſeen in 
a continued fluctuation, riſing by ſtarts 
and lifts one way, and falling more 


equally another: it roſe a vaſt height 
above our heads, and then ſeemed to 
loſe itſelf in the air, like a ſmoke at 
a farther diſtance from the chimney ; 
and it was odd to us, to concelve that 
it came down again. 

The bottom is a part one would 
have yet more curioſity to examine 


than even the top: but the curioſity 
is not ſo happily ſatisfied. We had 


the advantage of a wind to carry off 


the pillar of the aſcending cloud, and 


ſo to ſhow us the lower part; but ſtill 
all was confuſion, and obſcurity. 


ved; but all I could diſcover of it, 
was a great cavity; the ſurtace of the 
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had a great mind to ſee the yaſt baſin 
into which the falling river was recei- 


Water in this, Was in too uch motion 


321 
to let me ſee any thing of it diſtinctly; 
and the claſh of the falling drops, with 
thoſe which formed the riſing cloud, 
confuſed the eye as much as it deafen- 
ed the ear. ; 5 
The quantity of water. 3 in 
form of this cloud, muſt be very conſi- 
derable ; for it diminiſhes the very,xi- 
ver in a great proportion. The quan- 
tity of water carried off by the ſtream, 
as it runs from the great baſin, in 
which it is received immediately from 
the cataract, is nothing i in proportion, 
to that which is brought to it by the 
river above. It throws itſelf down in 
a vaſt ſheet; and the whole river, for 
a eat way above the head, is con- 
ſiderable in its extent; but it runs 
from the. baſin (though with violent 
rapidity), yet in a very much diminiſh- 
ed body : it burſts away from the re- 
ſervoir all in foam, and roars along a- 
mong the marble rocks that confine it 
on each ſide, and which in ſome pla- 
ces interrupt the channel: but the 
bed here is of ſmall capacity, in pro- 
portion to the river above: it runs in 
this peculiar channel to ſome diſtance, 
and then falls into the Nar, the Nera 
of the antient Romans. 
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Tawo Scenes of a new Italian Burletta, 
now adting at Rome. 


CEN. EL 


Be ao and Mirrekig. 
[Paſquin Sed Back 

Mar. Olla, Palate | what news 
from England? 

Paſ. News! news enough : Landon 
is nothing but news: There are about 
i Wer Papers printed every day. 
there, 1 | 

Mar. What are they all about there? 

if 1 don't know. 2 

ar. How ſo?» 
"Paſ. They.don't know 8 
Mar. What are they et moſt 


2 | 


about? 
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Paſ. Why about one LI BERT. 

Mar. Who's that? „ 

Paſ. I can't ſay I ſaw the gentleman 
while I was there; but then I lived at 
St. James's, and only kept company 
with polite people ; and I heard they 
gave orders to be denied to him, or 


their ſervants would not allow him en- 


trance, becauſe he would not give 


» = 


them any vails. | oy 
Mar. When I was there they made 


a deviliſh buſtle about one fir Robert 


Walpole. 
Faſ. Well; and now they are ma- 
king as much noiſe about one Sc -x. 


J could not tell what to make of it. 
They ſeemed all to be mad after Ins 
and Outs. 3 TI 175 
Mar. What's that, Paſquin ? 
Paſ. Why you muſt know that the 


Engliſh people are grown very fond of 
gaming, and one of the ſports they are 


moſt addicted to is PA RTV: It's much 


like our game at billiards, I believe. 


J never ſaw it, only have heard talk of 


it; but, by what I can learn of it, it 


is as follows: 8 


Firſt of all they muſt get what they 


call Majority ; then they hole their 


ball, and then they are In; and then 
they cry Penſion, or Place, or Poſt, or 
fome other term belonging to the game, 
which the winners chuſe; but if they 


don't firſt get the majority, they may 
cry for all thoſe names as often as they 
will; they won't get one of them. 


Mar. But what is become of all 
thofe brave fellows their ſoldiers and 


_ faitors, that have done ſuch ſurpriſing 
. | 


Paf. J don't know. I met a few now 


ard then begging about; ſome with- | 


out arms, others without legs; but 


there does not ſeem to be any notice 


taken of then now. 


Mar. Begging about the ſtreets ! 


you amaze me! begging about the 
ftreets ! without arms and legs too! 


what, the conquerors at Minden, 


Mar tinica, Guadaloupe, Belle Iſie, the 
Hawannah, and a hundred other pla- 


ces I can't remember, begging about 


their prize money ? 


Paſ. Why it was moſt equitably 


divided between men and officers. 
Mar. Ay, ay! that was right— 


that was right: —!I know the Engliſh 
people.—I know the goodneſs of their 


hearts. They won't let thoſe who 
conquered for them abroad peiiſh for 


want of aſſiſtance when they come 
home. | e nt 
Paſ. Several of the contractors and 


agents for the army and navy have 


got immenſe fortunes by the late 


war. 

Mar. Pm glad of that, for the 
brave fellows the ſoldiers and failors 
ſake ; becauſe if ſuck people as forage 
providers, and bread and meat gather- 


ers, who are in fact no better than ſut- 
lers, can get ſo much, what muſt the. 


brave fellows the ſoldiers and failors 


be worth, to be able to allow ſuch 
agents ſo much money? Who's that? 


who's that? e 
Pafſ. O that's one of their tars, 

as they call him: it's an Engliſh failor : 

he belongs to the ſhip which brought 


me over. I told him to come to me 
to Rome, and I would ſhew him our 


city. 
Paſ. With all my heart. 
Rs Enter Sa1LOR. | 


SCENE U. 


Pasguin, MaRTO RIO and Engliſh 


SAILOR. 2 
Paſ. COHO friend, brother ſailor. 
1 8 Sail. Who calls? 
Paſ. What, have you forgot me? 
Sail. O! your ſervant, your ſervant: 
ſo maſter, you ſee I'm as good as my 


word; I told you I Would come to 


ſee you, thof I have hac a Jamn'd 
hard courſe to ſhape too, to hit you. 


This 


Mar. Let us hive ſome talk with 
big” „o nt F 


4 SM od At 
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This Rome is an odd fort of a place; 
why ſure it has ſtood a deviliſh hard 
ſiege, there's ſo many pillars and places 
all in ruins about it. 8 

Paſ. Ves, it has been ſach d ſeveral 
times. 


Fail. Very likely, very likely —1 


beg pardon for my boldneſs; but pray, 


ſir, now, that meſſmate of your's, I 
hope no offence, but what may one 
call the gentleman's name ? 
Paſ. MARTORIO. 

Sail. I hope, Muſter Fox1o, you 
won't take it ill but as you ſeem to 
have been wounded, I ſuppoſe you 


have been in many a long engage- 


ment. 98 75 
Mar. Yes, ſtiend, I have been 
chopp'd about terribly. 1 

Sail. Ay, ay, like enough, like 
enough; they that go to ſea muſtn't 
mind how the wind blows.— Well, 
pray, fir, may I be ſo bold, what ſhip, 
pray? 5 
Mar. No ſhip, friend, I had all 
my accidents happen to me upon 
land. N „„ a 

Sail, Very likely, very likely. 

Paſ. Pray, Mr. ſailor, how long have 
you N to the ſea ? 

Sail. Why, fir, I've been failing 
upon ſalt water, ſir, ever fince I was 
born, as one may ſay. 

Mar. Pray, friend, how many 


prizes have you been concern'd in 


cag7 | | 
Fail. More than I can remember, 
I aſſure you, maſter ; and more than J 
chuſe to remember too ; --- becauſe 
why ;---the prize money 1s gone, and 
now there's a peace we can't get any 
more. 8 

Mar. Well; but I ſuppoſe you 
have got ſomething ſettled upon you 
by your government. | FE: 
Sail. Anan! 
Mar. I fay, Sir, I ſuppoſe that the 


great people of your nation won't ſee 


| you brave fellows want now, ſince 


you have done them fo much ſervice. 
Sail. Lord help your head; --- our 
gieat people won't ſee us want :--- 
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no ;--- how ſhould they ?---they don't 
think it worth their while to look at 
us now, mun ;---mayhap indeed, there 
is Greenwich for us ;. howſomdever 
that mought be better than it is for 
us, if our great people, as you call em, 
would keep a good look- out for us; 
but, for my part, that's no bread and 
butter of mine I have got my limbs 


whole, ſo 1 chuſe to go to ſea yet. 


I have got into the merchants ſervice 


now, and if ever they get me into the 
government's ſervice again, of my 


own free will, I with this chaw ma 
choak me. Ge. 

Mar. Of your own free will! Why, 
pray can any body compel an Engliſh 
man | | 

Sail. Yes, maſter ; they preſs us 
ſometimes. | 

Mar. Why, I thought you call'd 
yourſelves a free people, and the only 
free people. 


Sail. Why as to that, maſter, I 
don't underſtand the lingo about poli- 
ticks, fo I can't tell why it is ſo, but 


ſo it is, I aſſure you; for if you catch 


me in a lye, bring me to the gang- 
way, and give me a round dozen, 


that's all. 


Paſ. Come, brother ſailor ; fit down 5 


here. --- Here, woman, pour out 


ſome wine for us. Here, friend and 
fellow traveller, your health. 


Sail. Thank you ; thank you, Sir : 
here's to you again : your health :--- 
and here's every honeſt man's health 


and as to the reſt, why, I wiſh they 


mought be cut into four pound pieces, 
and put into the devil's pickling-tub. 
Paſ. But pray, friend, if you won't 


o into the governinent's ſervice again 
» 


would you refuſe to fight for your 


king and country ? „„ 
Sail. No: GOD forbid I ſhould 


ſay that: king GEORGE, GOD 
bleſs him, he's my countryman, and 


[ will ferve him by night and by day, 
and go through fire and water for him. 
What then, he does not know how 
they ſerve us; and as to my country, 


why I do love old England; but what 


then? 


a 
| 
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then? There are ſome folks at home 
who don't love us, nor Old England 
neither, if ſo be it as how they can 
but get the infurance money, they 
don't care if cargo and crew went 
to the bottom, not they. 


An Account of the celebrated Coloſſus at 


wo Rhodes. = 

Hs Coloſſus, or gigantic ſta- 

tue, erected at Rhodes, and 
mentioned by many writers of repu- 
tation, was always dignified with the 
firſt place of this kind. It was de- 
ſigned to repreſent the god Apollo, 
and dedicated to the ſun ; in height 
ſeventy cubits, or one hundred and 
five feet Engliſh meaſure, and in the 
ſpan of the legs, fo wide, that one 
of its feet ſtood on one fide of the 
harbour's mouth, and the other on 
the oppoſite ſhore, in ſuch a man- 


5 ner, that ſhips under fail could paſs 


between its legs, and every part was 


caſt in juſt proportion: the thumb 


being ſo big, that few men could 


ſcarce graſp it with both their arms, 
and every finger as big as an ordinary 


fized ſtatue. 
IT bis prodigious ſtatue was made of 


caſt braſs, by Chares, a diſciple of 
Lyſippus, who ſpent twelve years 


in making it, at the expence of the 
government of Rhodes, for the pur- 
+ poſes of a light-houſe, to direct the 


_ courſe of the navigation on their 


coaſt, and to conduct ſhips ſafe into 
their port. | 8 | 
Atter it had ſtood in defiance of 
thunder and lightening, ſtorms of 
wind, and many deſtroying hvrri- 
canes, for 1200 years, this beauti- 
ful and vſeful ſtatue was thrown 
down and demiolithed by an earth- 


quake, and almoſt deſtroyed the na- 
vigation at the entrance of that har- 


bour where it fell, and lay till the 
Saracens, having made themielves 


maſters of Rhodes, fold the 1uins 
of this {famous Coloſſus to a Jew, 


' who loaded nine hundred camels 
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with the metal that remained, and 
eſcaped the injuries of time, and 
other incidental waſte; ſo that, al- 
lowing 800 weight to each load, be- 
ſides the loſs by ruſt and theft, it 
weighed, at the time of its fale, 
720,000 lb. or 360 tons: a prodi- 
gious quantity of braſs to be employ- 
ed in forming one ſingle ſtatue! 
Some of the moderns have doubted 
whether there ever was ſuch a ſtatue 
at Rhodes as the Coloſſus above deſ- 


cribed, and indeed, the extravagant 


dimenſions aſcribed to it, would 
tempt one to doubt the truth of its 
relation: but being mentioned by ſo 


many writers of reputation, it is 


more than probable, that there was 
at Rhodes an image of a prodigious 
ſize, dedicated to the ſun; though 
the hyperbolical or figurative ex- 
preſſions uſed by ſome writers con- 
cerning it, may have given occaſion 
to others to magniſy its dimenſions 
conſiderably beyond the truth. 


| Recipe for Eruptions in the Face, Kc. 


TAK E the freſh roots of ſorrel, 
wipe them clean and ſcrape 

them as you do horſe-radiſh with an 
ivory knife, then with a ſufficient 
quantity of freſh creain, beat the whole 


into a conſiſtence of pomatum in a 
marble mortar; let a little of this be 


rubbed on the face four or five times 
a day: This will ſoften the cruſts, 


-enlarge the pores, and clear the fkin 


"fron any foulneſs. 


Another for taking out Spots of Oil or 
| Greaſe. . 


AKE foft ſoap, incorporate it 


with aſhes of vines, finely fiit- 
ed, of both an equal quantity: then 
add to it roach allum burnt, and tat- 
tar, well beat into powder, incorpo- 


rate all together and form thereof lit- 


DO 


tle round balls, and lay them by for 


uſe when occaſion requires to make 
ale or them. * 


The 
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The two following pieces being ex- 
* tremely ſcarce, and confined to few 
hands, we doubt not but they will 

afford the curious reader an agree- 
able entertainment. 


The Subſlance of King WILLIAM“ 


two Diſcourſes to his Cabinet-Council. 
FIRST DiscouRSsE. 


Need not recommend to you the 


ſecrecy of what I ſhall fay of the 


true ſtate of the tickliſh condition our 
affairs ſtand in at preſent. *Ti1s not 
prudent the parliament ſhould have 
true lights of it, left it diſcourage 


them from giving money. Our ſuc- 


ceſs at ſea is the only thing that ſup- 
ports our credit, though you know 
well that was a meer accident, (though 
we cried it up for a complete victory,) 
not to be hoped for always, nor often : 


for an hour's tide more would have 


carried thoſe ſixteen ſhips we burnt 


_ croſs the cape to St. Malo's, and had 
left us, though above twice their 


number, with no other advantage in 


the fight, but that of having received 


more blows. My intelligence tells me, 
that for the ſixteen they loſt, they 
are building about twenty fix ſhips 
more in their own ports, ſome of which 


are already launched, and the reſt in 


a great forwardneſs againſt the next 
ipring; feveral of thein of greater 
ſtrength than the former; beſides thoſe 


which are building for them in Sweden 
and Denmark. 
their tranſport ſhips {till in readineſs, 


Befides, they keep 


and have built good ſtore of gallies 


and galliots, which they are bringing 


to the ports neareſt England; ſo that 
it is certain they Will hanker after 
an invaſion, to meet with which I bring 


my forces over hither. They will im- 


mediately preſs upon Holland, who 
we may be ſure will not hazard to be 
ruined for our ſakes: beſides, I have 
o many back friends there, that they 
will the ſooner make peace to, exclude 
me from being their ſtadtholder, which 
| hold now more by awe than love. 
September, 1704. 
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If I leave my troops in Flanders, then 
the French will craftily take ſome op- 
5 to land the late king in 

ngland, ſet up diſcontent in Scotland, 
and perhaps in Ireland too. And ſhould 
he land here, I expect that only my 
known enemies; but multitudes of 
others who comply now for fear, will 
flock to him. The over-burthened 
commons ſeeing no likely proſpect of 
the end of the war, nor conſequently 
of taxes and polls, will give ſcope to 


their natural mutability, and face about, 


eſpecially when they hear that many 
of the chief nobility are run to the, 


other fide. This will make the unſkill- 


ed and fearful country militia act but 
coldly, if many of them do not revolt; 
nay, to tell you the plain truth, we 
know not how hearty the army would 
be in ſuch a circumſtance :;, the want 
of full pay vexes them ; the fund be- 
twixt them and the Dutch galls them; 
and they have taken a conceit that 1 
more favour the Dutch than the Eng- 


liſh intereſt, which makes them ſerve 


me for fear, or pay, and not out of 
affeCtion : ſo that when by an army to 
protect them the fear is taken off, and 
by my aſſiſting the confederates, their 
pay (as it muſt be) is balked, I much 
fear that their affection to our ſervice _ 
will be too weak a tie to keep them 
; „ 
As for the ſucceſs of our ſeveral al- 
lies; the D. of Savoy has got plunder 


in France, but it will be doubly repaid 
in Piedmont, whither Catinat is gone 


with fifty thouſand to winter there up- 

on free coſt, which will beggar the 
whole country; and the Germans, who 
make up the far better half of his 


army, will ſtarve 1t they do not return. 


home ſpeedily, the Italian princes 
refuſing to quarter them any longer, 
and the French having obliged them to 


retire from Dauphiny, where they in 


'The duke 


vain hoped to winter. 


Schomberg has given me a ſad accqunt 
of affairs on that fide, and himſelf de- 
fires to be called home, ſeeing no good 
can be done there: fo that after all, 
the helps we have given him are to 
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no purpoſe, and the ſoldiers I have 
raiſed muſt ferve others for want of 
farther pay ; fot he will certainly make 
peace, and be glad he may have it; 
and then the French king will bring all 
his foldiers that are in the field, andin 
garriſons there, towards Flanders, 


which with the new 40000 which (be- 


| tides recruits) he is raiſing, will over- 
run Flanders, and Holland too, to our 
utter undoing. 8 | 

To come nearer home, the D. of 
Newburgh is defeated in Luxemburgh, 
the prince of Wertenberg upon the 
Rhine, ourſelves have loſt Namur, and 


about 10000 in the battle of Steynkirk. 


One of the chief German confederates 
(the P. of Wertenberg) is taken pri- 
ſoner, and at the mercy of the French 
king; ſo that we muſt expect he is no 
longer ours. Hanover will be no 
longer hearty to us to no purpoſe, the 
electorate, the promiſe of which 
brought him over to our party, being 
croſt by the Roman court, divers 


_ Princes of the empire, and even by 


Denmark it ſelf. The Spaniards have 
done nothing at all in Catalonia, and 
as little with their fleet, all their pro- 
miſes being meer brags and yapour. 
Saxony has as good as left us. Liege 
and Charleroy are in immediate danger. 
The Switzers and Griſons are cajoled 
by France to contravene their neutra- 


lity, notwithſtanding all the menaces 


ot Holland, the emperor, and Spain, 
finding their account better in leaning 
to the French intereſt. Spain and Hol- 
land are about trading with France: 


we once hoped to ruin France by pro- 


hibiting commerce, but now we find 
we can leſs ſubſiſt without it than they, 
and England leaſt of all. Ihe empe- 
Tor hath both his hands full with the 
Turks, and peace with them while 
France profpers is not to be hoped for. 
The Pole can lend the emperor no aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt him, having enough to 
do to defend his own frontiers ; . 
that I fear the honſe of Auſtria (fee- 
ing bad ſucceſs every where) will be 
ready to embrace peace upon very 
ordinary ternts, eſpecially the Pope fo 
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earneſtly ſolliciting him to it. The 
worlt is to come yet ; the French king 
declares he will not hear of any peace 
till the late king is reſtored : fo that 
when they are farther ſtraitened by 
the French, and become defirous to 
put an end to this war, which they are 
already weary of, I ſhall be hated by 


all, and look'd upon as the only perſon - 


that hinders it, by keeping my father 
out of his throne. 1 

All theſe are great miſchiefs, yet 
the greateſt is ſtill behind; England 
that muſt alone ſupport me with mo- 


ney, to keep up my own power, and 


ſupply my poorer confederates, is it 
ſelf reduced to poverty, and diſguſted 
at their wants, eſpecially for ſending 
moſt of their money out of the nation. 


There is a diſcontented party in the 


parliament, who complain loudly that 


they have raiſed me 22 millions already, 
and no good done with it, but the 


enriching Holland, and other coun- 
tries, peace being farther off than ever: 
they, joined with the common-wealth 
party, are ſo ſaucy as to call for ac- 
counts, and it is impoſſible for me to 


make them to their ſatisfaction. So 


that I fear that either they will give me 


no more, or elſe not enough to ſup- 


ply or help my confederates, and my 
own peculiar occaſions; but only 
ſome pittance to ſtrengthen England, 
and then Holland knocks off. They 
are crafty enough to ſee that our de- 
ſigns have proved ineffectual, as our 


landing at Bayonne, taking St. Malo's, - 


or ſome port town in France, burning 
their other ſhips there. They know 
well we have failed in defendingNamur, 
ſurprizing Mons, beating the French 
army, taking Ypre 


much apprehend that the people's eyes 


will be opened to ſee that we feed 
their hopes, and fob them with coun- 


terfeit pretences in the neck of one 


another, but in reality I and my con- 
federates are able to do juſt nothing; 
and what that will lead their thoughts 
to you may eaſily gueſs. Their firſt | 
inference will be that the French king 


will 


s, and in beſieging 
or bombarding DMkirk: And 1 very 


the confederates ſue for peace; the 
next that I am the only obſtacle, and 
am to be remoyed, and the late king 
reſtored; and this once entering into 
the thoughts of this giddy nation, 
who have got the knack of turning out 
their kings, and on a ſudden loſing all 
reſpect for them, will make them, as 
little regard me as my predeceſſors, and 
turn me out too. 

Vou ſee my ill circumſtances, and 
that they need your beſt advice, which 
was always uſeful to me, but now is 
more neceſſary than ever. I recom- 


mend to you eſpecially the former me- 


thod of caſting blinds before the eyes 
of the parliament, and the people, 
which has ever upheld me in their eſ- 
teem ; leſt if they ſtrangely imbibe the 
truth of theſe matters of fact, they 
ſhould deſpond and keep their money: 


For my own part, let France and tor- 


tune do her worſt, I reſolve to live 


and die like a king. 


SECOND DISCOURSE. 


THE main points in which I am 
to require your beſt advice are 
theſe. Firſt, ſince I find it as eaſie 
to mingle fire and water as it is to 
reconcile the church of England party 
and the Preſbyterians, and that I ex- 
perience I cannot gratifie the one with- 


out difobliging the other; I am in 


doubt whether the dodging way J 
I have hitherto taken, to, be kind to 
both, may not come to diſoblige both; 
and whether if propoſals come to be 
made by the late king, equivalent to 


what my circumſtances will let me 
afford to either, they will not rather 
| lean towards him, and be free from 
taxes and polls, which this war that 


they ſee likely to continue muſt till 
require, than to be at ſo much colt to 
lupport me in my government. I 


will declare my ſelf a little more to 


you, chat you may the better compre- 
hend my difficulty. Both parties are 


led by their teachers, and the church 
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will carry all before him, and make 


of England's teachers are of two ſorts: 
the one of them neither regards my 
frowns, nor my favour, but think 
themſelves obliged by their principles 
to look upon me as an uſurper: and 
are perfect jacobites. The other party 
(unleſs when ſome preſbyterian ſteps 
up in their place) have the ſame prin- 
ciples with the former, but comply 
out of preſent intereſt or fear. So that 

their allegiance (notwithſtanding the 
oath they take) not coming from their 
hearts and conſciences, can never be 
ſolid, but forced and extorted, Which 
makes them hate the occaſion that put 
them to the hard choice of either 

ſtarving or being knaves ; beſides the 
averſion they have taken againſt me, 
for putting many preſbyterians and 
latitudinarians into their biſhopricks 
and parſonages, and other well-endow-- 
ed dignities. Hence my intelligence 
informs me, that though they are will- 
ing to enjoy the benefits of my favour, 
vet they ſecretly hanker after their 


former king; they cabal with the jaco- 
bites, where they dare drink K. 


James's health; and though they pray 
in publick for me, yet in private they 


| heartily wiſh well to their former 


prince. Theſe conſiderations and ſome 
others, would perſwade me, it is more 
politick quite to pull down that party, 
and ſet up the other. But then on 


the other ſide, the preſbyterians are to 
high and hot-headed, that nothing 


will ſatisſie them, except, they have 
all; and if I give them too much 
head, they are naturally ſo reſtleſs, 
rebellious, haters of monarchy, and 
ſo addicted to a common-wealth, and 
withal, love their money ſo well, that 
if I give them too much power, I ſhall 
caſt myſelf upon a beaſt fo unruly and 
hard to ride, that I fhall be in great 
danger to be thrown out of the ſad- 
de. =: | WE 
Next, how ſhall I deal with the 
parliament, and particularly with the 
houſe of commons? they have ei 
called me to account, and are diſ- 
ſatisfied with it. They were in a hot 
: 3K 2 ſcent 
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ſcent after my penſioners, without 
whom I ſhall never get a competency 


of money ; and though I endeavoured 
to put them out of that conceit, and 
told them, that thoſe great ſums of mo- 
ney which they found was given them, 
were not given to them as penſion or 
fallary as parliament men, but for ſe- 
cret ſervice not fit to be divulged ; yet 
they ſee this was but a forced put off. 
My bare denial they were my penſi- 
oners to raiſe me great ſums by over- 
voting will not ſerve the turn, for 
they knew beforehand it had been a 
madneſs for me to confeſs it ; and my 
ſaying it was for fecret ſervice relating 
to the publick, not to be divulged, 1s 
but a blind amuſement, rather a kind 
of tacit confeſſion of what they 


more than ſuſpected. This makes me 


fear they will look more narrowly into 
that buſineſs, which may undo all. 
I fetched off Seymour and other ſtick- 


ling common-wealth's men, by giving 


them offices; but there 1s a ſtiff party 
amongſt them ſo true to the good of 


the commonalty, that no kindneſs can 


warp them, and my gratifying thoſe 
who aimed at their advantage by op- 


- poſing the court-party, the more con- 


firms them in their opinion of my pro- 
felyting the members to my fide, to 
betray the truſt impoſed in them by 
the commons who elect them. 
not venture to diſſolve this parliament 
and call another, for that will loſe 
much time, and preſent ſupplies are 


neceſſary, that we may be early in 
the field. Beſides, I have reaſon to 


fear, that the new one nay be worſe 
than this, eſpecially the new members 


Will aſk me to model them, whereas I 


have already in this a party, which 
with much money and policy J have 
rendred pliable to my will. 

Again, what muſt I do with the 


confederates? England is too poor to 


ſupply them as formerly, and it is now 
ſo well known that notwithſtanding all 
their aſſiſtance, France ſtill grows up- 
on us, that they are ſatisfied it will be 
to little puipole to carry our men and 


J dare 


money out of England to help them 
who do not much for themſelves. To 
tell you the truth, ſome of them are ſo 
backward, and they are in ſo many 
minds, that nothing can be much hoped 
for from them. This makes men be- 
gin already to talk of leaving them off, 
and ſtrengthen England by ſea and 
land, by which means we may aſſault 
France upon the coaſts, and make a 
great diverſion, which may perhaps be 
in a manner equivalent to my aſſiſting 
them in Flanders. This is the beſt 


way to get me money, but then it is 


to be feared that I ſhall loſe my intereſt 
in Holland, and that ſhould the 


French take ſome towns of theirs the 


next campaign, the diſcontented and 


impoveriſhed people there (whom 1 


did what I could to cajole laſt year 


with the hopes of a ſudden peace) will 


force them to put an end to the war, 


and come to conditions with France, 
eſpecially if Savoy (as I much fear) 


breaks the confederacy. Nay, there 
wants not a great party there, who 
(did not my preſence, and influence 
hinder it) would be willing to embrace 
peace, were it for nothing elſe but 


to exclude me from being their ſtadt- 
holder, which office for many reaſons, 
I muſt not forego. This is a nice point, 


and I deſire you to think of it accord- 
ingly. Take this along with you, that 
there 1s a great faction of ſhrewd men 


in England who are highly diſguſted, 
that out of my ambition (as they ac- | 


count it) to make myſelf generaliſſimo 


and cock of the confederates, 1 


have ſpent England two or three and 
twenty millions, and for the better 
half tranſported, to the great loſs of 


the nation; whereas leſs than half as 


much had built us ſuch a navy, and 
maintained ſuch an army, as would 


have defended England againſt all her 


enemies, and yet (the money circu- 
lating here at home) not have much 
impoveriſned it. This is a deadly 


blow to my honour and credit abroad, | 
which (againſt all events) it highly 
concerns me to maintain, and will 
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fence can you find to ward it? 
And ſince I deſpair of money 


enough to bribe my confederates, and 


give full pay to my ſoldiers and ſeamen, 
I would defire your judgment which of 
them I ſhould prefer, and which poſt- 
pone, ſeeing the latter grumble al- 
ready for their arrears, and the former, 
if I withdraw my giving hand, will tall 
off. 

The laſt point which I recommend 
to your beſt conſideration is, what 
courſe I am to take, in caſe the par- 
liament, ſenſible of how little we have 
done in Flanders this laſt campaign, 
ſhould refuſe to give me money ſuffici- 
ent to carry on the war there the next 


ſummer, without which you ſee all is 


loſt? to tell you my thoughts upon 
the matter, I think my belt expedient 
is to agree with the ſtates, and other 
foreign confederates, to let me bring 
over Dutch and other out-landiſh 
ſoldiers, and leave Engliſh and Scotch 


behind them to the fame number: 


for by this means I ſhall at once over- 
awe Holland by my own ſubjects there, 
and England by foreigners here, and 
either make them give me what money 


[ want by way of parliament, or elſe 
fet up my title of conqueſt, and take 


it where I ſhall ſee fit. This is I ſee 
feaſible, for I am not to value the diſ- 


guſt of the nation, when I do no longer 


tear it, nor need I any longer debaſe 


myſelf by intreating them for ſupplies, 


when I may command it; for a mo- 
narch is then truly a king, when he 
need not creep to the people. My on- 
ly fear is, my Englith ſo hate the Dutch, 
that they will deſert rather than fight 
for them. To ftrengthen mylelf 


more, I can arm the French Hugo- 


nots, of whom we have here good 
ſtore, and fetch over the Vaudois if I 


find Savoy inclinable to make peace. 


| tear I muſt be forced to this, for I 
find the Engliſh an unconſtant and 


| head-ftrong nation, and faiſe to their 


kings, nor otherwiſe to be ruled long 
but with a rod of iron. But remem- 
ber this is my laſt refuge, and fo you 
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ſtrike deep into my intereſt, and what 


, = 
will have more leiſure to conſider of 
it, as future occaſions afford you more 
light. I ſhall now bethink myſelf 
what to ſay to the parliament, be- 
tween this and the time we meet. 


— 


The Hiftory of Bozaldab, Caliph of 
| Egypt. 


13 Caliph of Egypt, 
had dwelt ſecurely for many 
years in the ſilken pavilions of pleaſure, 
and had every morning anointed his 
head with the oil of gladneſs, when 
his only ſon Aboram, for whom he 
had crouded his treaſuries with gold, 


extended his dominions with con- 


queſts, and ſecured them with impreg- 
nable fortre ies, was ſuddenly wound- 
ed as he was hunting, with an arrow 
from an unknown hand, and expired in 
the field. TR | 9875 
Bozaldab, in the diſtraction of grief 
and deſpair, refuſed to return to his 
palace, and retired to the gloomieſt 
grotto in the neighbouring mountain: 


he there rolled himſelf on the duſt, 


tore away the hairs of his hoary beard, 
and daſhed the cup of tonlolation 
that patience offered him to the 
ground. He ſuffered not his minſtrels 
to approach his preſence; but liſtened 
to the ſcreams of the melancholy birds 
of midnight, that flit through the ſo= 


litary vaults and echoing chambers of 4 


the pyramids. * Can that God be 
benevolent, he cried, who thus wounds 
the foul, as from an ambuſh, with 
unexpected ſorrows, and cruſhes his 


creatures in a moment with irremedia- - © 


ble calamity? Ye lying Imans, prate 
to us no more of the juſtice and the 
kindneſs of an all-directing and all- 
loving providence! He whom ye pre- 
tend reigns in heaven, is ſo far from 
protecting the miſerable ſons of men, 
that he perpetually delights to blaſt the 
ſweeteſt flowrets in the garden of hope; 
and like a malignant giant, to beat 
down the ſtrongeſt towers of happineſs 
with the iron mace of anger.—If this 


being poſſeſſed the goodneſs and the 
Es power 
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ER with which flattering prieſts 
ave inveſted him, he would doubtleſs 
be inclined and enabled to baniſh thoſe 
evils which render the world a dunge- 
on of diſtreſs, a vale of vanity and 
woe. —I will continue in it no longer!“ 

At that moment he furioufly raiſed 
his hand, which deſpair had armed 
with a dagger, to ſtrike deep into his 
boſom, when ſuddenly thick flaſhes of 


lightning ſhot through the cavern, and 


a being of more than human beauty 
and magnitude, arrayed in azure robes, 


_ crowned with amaranth, and waving 


a branch of palm in his right hand, 
arreſted the arm of the trembling and 
aſtoniſhed Caliph, and faid with a ma- 
jeftic ſmile, * follow me to the top of 
this mountain.” 

© Look from hence,” ſaid the awful 
conductor, I am Caloc, the angel 
of peace, look from hence into the. 
valley.” 

| Bozaldab opened his eyes and be- 
held a barren, a ſultry, and ſolitary 
iſland, in the midſt of which ſat a 


pale meagre and ghaitly figure: it was 


a merchant juſt periſhing with famine, 


and lamenting that he could find nei- 


ther wild berries nor a ſingle fpring 


in this forlorn uninhabited defart; 
and begging the protection of heaven 
againſt the tygers that would now 
certainly deftroy him, fince he had 


conſumed the laſt fuel he had collect- 


ed to make nightly fires to affright 
them. He then caſt a caſket of jewels 
on the ſand, as trifles of no uſe; and 
crept feeble and trembling to an eni— 
nence, \ where he was accuſtomed to fit 
every evening to watch the ſetting 
ſun, and to give a fignal to any ſhip 


that might haply approach the iſland. 


« Inhebitant of heaven,” cried Bo- 
zaldab, * ſuffer not this wretch to be- 
riſh by the fury of wild beaſts.“ 
Peace, ſaid the angel, and obſerve. 

He locked again, and behold a veſ- 


| fel arrived at the defolate iſle. What 


words can paint the rapture of the 
ſtarving merchant, when the captain 


offered to tranſport him to his native 


er, if he Would reward him with 


m erchant might embark, 


half the jewels of his caſket. No 
ſooner had this pityleſs commander re- 
ceived the ſtipulated ſum, than he 
held a conſultation with his crew, and 
they agreed to ſeize the remaining 


jewels, and leave the unhappy exile 


in the ſame helpleſs and lamentable 
condition in which they diſcovered 
him. He wept and trembled, intreat- 
ed and implored in vain. 

* Wil! heaven permit ſuch injuſtice 
to be praCliſed,” exclaimed Bozaldab? 
— Look again, ſaid the angel, and 
behold the very ſhip in which, ſhort- 
ſighred as thou art, thou Wwiſheſt the 
daſhed in 
pieces on a rock. Doſt thou not hear 


the cries of the ſinking ſailors? Pre- 


ſume not to direct the governor of the 
univerſe in his ciſpoſal of events. The 
man whom thou haſt pitied ſhall be 
taken from this dreary ſolitude, but 
not by the method thou wouldeſt pre- 
ſcribe. His vice was avarice, by 
which he became not only abominable, 


but wretched; he fancied ſome mighty 

charm in wealth, which, like the wand 
of Abdiel, would oratify every Wiſh | 
and obviate every fear : this wealth ke 


has now been taught not only to de- 


ſpiſe, but abhor : he caſt his jewels | 


upon the ſand and confeſſed them to 
be uſeleſs; he offered part of them 
to the mariners, and perceived them 
to be pernicious: he has now learnt, 


that they are rendered uſeful or vain,- 


good or evil, only by the ſituation and 
temper of the poſſeſſor. Happy is he 


whom diſtreſs has taught wiſdom! 


But turn thine eyes to another and 
more intereſting ſcene.” 

The Caliph inſtantly beheld a mag- 
nificent palace, adorned with the ſta- 
tues of his anceſtors wrought in Jal- 
per; the ivory doors of which, turning 
on hinges of the gold of Golcon- 
da, diſcovered a throne of diamonds, 


ſurrounded with the rajas of fifty nati- 
ons, and with ambaſſadors in various 
habits and of different complexions; 


on which ſat Aboram the much la- 


mented fon of Bozaldab, and by his 


ſide a princels fairer than a Houri. 
* Gracious 
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« Gracious Alla l —it is my ſon, 


cried the Caliph—* O let me hold him 


to my heart! Thou canſt not graſp 
an unſubſtantial being,” replied the an- 


. I a” 10w ſhewing thee what 


would haye been the deftiny of thy 
ſon, had he continued longer on the 


earth.” And why,” returned Bozal- 


dab, was he not permitted to conti- 
nue? Why was I not ſuffered to be a 
witneſs of ſo much felicity and pow- 
er?” © Conſider the ſequel,” replied 
he that dwells in the fifth heaven. 


Boꝛaldab looked earneſtly, and faw 


the countenance of his ſon, on which 
he had been uſed to behold the placid 
ſmile of ſimplicity, and the vivid bluſh- 
es of health, now diſtorted with rage, 
and now fixed in the inſenſibility of 
drunkenneſs: it was again animated 
with diſdain; it became pale with 
apprehenſion, and appeared to be 
withered by intemperance; his hands 


were ſtained with blood, and he trem- 


pled by turns with fury and terror: 


the palace fo lately ſhining with orien- 


tal pomp, changed ſuddenly into the 
cell of a dungeon, where his ſon Jay 
ftretched out on the cold pavement, 


gagged and bound, with his eyes put 


out. Soon after he perceived the fa- 


vourite Sultana, who before was ſeat- 


ed by his fide, enter with a bowl of 

poiſon, which ſhe compelled Aboram 

ſucceſſor to his throne. _ ® 
Happy, faid Caloc, is he whom 


to drink, and afterwards married the 


| providence has by the angel of death 


ſnatched from guilt! from whom that 


power is with-beld, which, if he had 


poſſeſſed, would have accumulated 


upon himſelf yet greater miſery than it 


could bring upon others.” 1 
_ © It is enough, cried Bozaldab, I 
adore the inſcrutable ſchemes of om- 
niſcience From what dreadful evil 


has my fon been reſcued, by a death 


which 1 raſhly bewailed as unfortunate 


and premature! a death of innocence 
and peace, which has bleſſed his me- 


mory upon earth, and tranſmitted his 
pirit to the ſkies.” | 
_ © Caſt away the dagger, replied 
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the heavenly meſſenger, * which thou 


waſt preparing to plunge into thine 


own heart. Exchange complaint for 
ſilence, and doubt for adoration. Can 
a mortal look down without giddineſs 
and ſtupefaction, into the valt abyſs of 
eternal wiſdom? Can a mind that ſees 
not infinitely, a comprehend 


any thing among an infinity of objects 


mutually relative? Can the channels, 
which thou commandeſt to be cut 
to receive the annual inundations of 
thy Nile, contain the waters of the 
ocean? Remember, that perfect hap- 


pineſs cannot be conferred on a crea- 


ture; for perfect happineſs is an attri- 
bute as incommunicable as perfect 
power and eternity. „ 

The angel, while he was ſpeaking 
thus, ſtretched out his pinions to fly 
back to the Empyreum ; and the flut- 
ter of his wings was like the ruſhing 
of a cataraQ. wm TIN 


Surpriſing Inſtances of Sufocation, occa- 
froned by the nitrous Vapours of 'a Cel- 
lar. From the Hiſtory of the Royal 

. Academy of Sciences.-” -- -- --- 


A Baker of Chartres put into his 


_ cellar, which is thirty-ſix ſteps 


deep, and well vaulted, ſeven or eight 
ſhovel-fulls of live coals out of his 


oven. His fon, a ſtrong and luſty 
young man, going down with a candle 


in his hand to carry, other live coals, 
the candle went out on the middle of 
the ſtairs: he came up, and, having 
lighted it again, went down. When 
he came into the cellar, he cried. out 
that he was almoſt ſuffocated, and 
called for help; and then was no lon- 
ger heard. His brother, as ſtrong as 
e, went down immediately, cried out 
in the fame manner, and then left off 
crying. His wife went down after 
him; a ſervant maid followed her; and 
it proved the fame thing. Such a 
ſtrange accident put the whole neigh- 
bourhood into a great conſternation ; 
but no-body cared to go down into 
the cellar. At laſt a neighbour, more 
| zealous 
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died on the ſpot. | 7 
The next day a countryman, who 
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zealous and bold than others, not be- 
lieving that thoſe four perſons were 
dead, went down to give them his 


hand, and help them to come out. 
He cried, and was no longer ſeen. A 


very luſty man, who went by, aſked 
for a grappling-iron, to bring up one 
of thoſe people without going down 
to the bottom. He let down the 
grappling-iron, and drew out the maid, 
who, breathing the air, fetched a ſigh. 
She was immediately blooded ; but 
the blood did not come out, and ſhe 


was a friend to the baker, ſaid that he 
would bring out all the bodies with a 


girappling- iron; but, for fear of being 


taken ill without being able to come 
up again, he deſired to be let down 


into the cellar with ropes, upon a 
wooden pulley; and to be brought 


up again, as ſoon as he ſhould cry out. 


He quickly cried; but, as he was 


drawing up, the rope broke, and he fell 
down again. The rope, which broke 


pretty near the upper part of the cellar, 


was tied again with all poſſible ſpeed ; 
but he came out dead. His body be- 
ing opened, the brain was found al- 
moſt dried up; the meninges extraor- 


dinarily ſtretched, the lungs ſtained 
with black ſpots, the inteſtines welled, 
and as large as a man's arm, inflamed 
and red. as blood ; and what was moſt 


ſingular, all the muſcles of the arms, 


thighs, and legs, were ſeparated from 


the parts they adhered to. 
The magittrate took cognizance of 
the accident, and ordered that no-bo- 


dy ſhould go down into the cellar, till 
tze phyſicians, ſurgeons, and even ma- 
ſons ſhould be conſulted about it. 
The reſult of the conſultation was, 
that the live coals, which the baker 


had laid in the cellar, were not quite 
extinguiſhed ; that, as there was a 
great deal of ſaltpetre in all the cellars 


of Chartres, the great heat had raiſed 


in. that cellar a malignant vapour, 


which had occaſioned ſo many diſmal 


effects; and that a great quantity of 
water ſhould be thrown into the cellar 


good of mankind. | 


to put out the fire, and bring down 


the nitrous vapour. This was execu- 


ted, and ſome days after a dog, faſ- 
tened to a board with a lighted candle, 
was let down into the cellar. The 
dog did not die, neither did the candle 
go out, which plainly ſhewed that the 
danger was over. The dead bodies 


were taken out, but ſo putrified 54 


the water, that they could not be d 


ſected. They were very much ſwel- 


led; and one of them had his tongue 
out of his mouth, as if he had been 


| ſtrangled. 


An eaſy and effetual Remedy for the 

Tooth- Ach. | 

r | 
A I know you are frequently trou- 
{ A bled with the tooth- ach, I take 
this opportunity of letting you know 
the moſt eaſy and effectual method 
of getting clear of it, whenever it pays' 
you a viſit again; it is by only touch- 


ing the tooth affected with an artificial 
magnet, which you may buy of any 


of the travelling Jews, or at almoſt all 
the toy-ſhops in London, for ſix-pence. 
I was induced to ſepd to town for one, 
upon hearing a gentleman declare he 
knew ſeveral that had been relieved by 


the touch of them ; and I have had the 


happineſs to cure two of my. neigh- 
bours with mine, at the very moment 


of giving the touch. I ſhould eſteem it 
a fingular favour done me, if you will 
make this as public as poſſible, for the 


——_ 


_ 


T, houghts upon ſeveral Subjefts, conclu- 


ded. [See p. 489.] 


Te greateſt fault in penetration | 


| is not its falling ſhort, but its 
going beyond the mark. 98 
We may appear great in an employ- 


ment below our merit, but we often 
appear little in an employment too 


great for us. ; 
i Quarrels 
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Quarrels would not laſt long, if the 
wrong were only on one ſide. . 
What makes us love new acquain- 
tance is, not ſo much our being weary 


of the old, or a pleaſure we take m 


change, as a diſguſt to find ourſelves 
not ſufficiently admired by thoſe who 
are too well acquainted with us, and a 
hope of being more admired by thoſe 
Who are not acquainted with us fo 
well. 

If you ſeem to have a good opinion 
of another man's wit, he will allow 
you to have judgment. | 

The ill-placing of rewards is a dou- 
ble injury to merit. 

If we have ſenſe, modeſty beſt proves 
it to: others; if we have none, it beſt 
hides our want of it. 

Exemplary manners are abſolutely 
neceſſary to him, who would cenſure 
others. - 

Seneca compares great proſperity to 


the fondneſs of an indulgent mother to 
her child, which generally ends in its 
ruin; but the affection of the Divine 
Being to that of a wiſe father, who 
would have his ſons exerciſed with la- 


bour, difappointment, and pain, that 

they may gather ſtrength, and improve 

their fortitude. DE on 
There is nothing we deſire more 


than the applauſe of men ; ought we 


not then to act ſo as to give men rea- 


ſon to think well of us? ” 
It is a poor and mean pretence to 
merit, to make it appear by expoſing 
the faults of others. 5 
Clemency is often practiſed out of 
vanity, lazineſs, fear, and policy. 
Relieving the diſtreſſed is doing 


one's ſelf a kindneſs before-hand, be- 


cauſe it engages others to relieve us, 

on the like occaſion. | 
When two people compliment each 

other, with the choice of any thing, 


each of them generally gets that which 


he likes leaft. 

Let wickedneſs eſcape, as it may at 
the bar, it never fails of doing juſtice 
upon itſelf; for every guilty perſon is 
nis own executioner. 


The greateſt ſecret to ſucceed in 
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converſation is to admire little, to hear 


much, always to diſtruſt our own rea- 
ſon, and ſometimes that of our friends; 
never to pretend to wit, but to make 
that of others appear as much as we 
can, to hearken to what is ſaid, and to 
anſwer to the purpoſe. 925 
Complaints, while there is a remedy 
in the teach of a man's induſtry, ſhew 
not ſo much the greatneſs of his miſe- 
ry, as the weakneſs of his mind. 
The great have this privilege, that 
they receive impreſſions of kindneſs 
very ſlowly, but are quick in their re- 
ſentments. . 
One, who is free- born, ſhould learn 
nothing in a ſlaviſh manner. | 
Truſt oftentimes engages fidelity, 
but fear and diffidence invite injuries. 
Narrow-ſouled men are like nar- 
row-necked bottles; the leſs they have 


in them, the more noiſe it makes in 


coming out. 3 

The greateſt enemy to benevolence 
is uneaſineſs of any kind. 

Nothing ought to paſs among us for 
agreeable, which is the leaſt tranſgreſ- 
fon againſt that rule called decorum 
or 4 regard to decency... 

No man can be covetous without 


doing an injury to another. 


Ir is noble for a man to give the lye to 


an ill- look, for there is a double praiſe 


due to virtue, when it is lodged in a 
body, which ſeems to have been pre- 


pared for the reception of vice. 


If you look into the frame of what 
is called a man of pleaſure, you wilt 
find his intellectuals are grown unſer- 
viceable by too little uſe, and his ſen- 
ſes decayed by too much. N 

Where force interpoſes, reaſon is 
uſeleſs; for reaſon is not to be forced 
but by reaſon. | | 


Auguſtus Cæſar o the Roman Bache- 
lors, recommending Marriage, and 


decrying Celibacy, 

F 7RITING to you, I am not on- 

Y Y ly at a loſs what title to give 
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you, but alſo find in myſelf diffe- 
rent ſentiments from thoſe I uſually 


have when I ſpeak to Romans. As to 


the firſt of theſe, I cannot think it 
proper to call you men, ſince you give 
no proofs of your manhood ; neither 


can I ſtile you citizens, inaſmuch as 


all your endeayours are directly level- 
led at the deſtruction of the city; nor 


can | name you Romans, who aim at 


the aboliſhing that very name. And 
for the ſecond, whereas till now it has 
always been my deſire to ſpeak to full 


aſſemblies of Romans, it extremely 


grieves me to think, that, at preſent, 
Jam writing to ſo many, who, with- 
out regard, either to the providence 


of the gods, or gratitude to the gene- 


rous care, their parents had in beſtow- 
ing life on them, have admitted a 
thought ſo pernicious, as that of ex- 


tinguithing a poſterity committed to 


their charge, by the very breath they 
received from their progenitors ; and 


ſo meanly ſubjeCting their race to 
death, after a manner fo fatal, as muſt 


immediately fink even the whole Ro- 


man name and glory. For, conſider, 


I beſeech you, ſhould your example 
paſs into a mode with the reſt of men, 


what would become of the whole pro- 
geny of mankind? And reflect, that 


by being the ſource of this wickedneſs, 
you will aſſuredly be thought guilty of 
univerſal murder. This is the moſt 
you can hope from the ſucceſs of your 


folly, for you have reaſon to fear, if 
none ſhould (as no reatonable man 
will) think you worthy of imitation, 


the inevitable cenſure and deteRation 


of all men; and ſurely that muſt be 
an unaccountable principle, that, if 


it pleafes, deftroys all, and if not, 


provokes the contempt and hatred of 


all the world. *Tis puniſhment, not 
pardon, we give to robbers, ſpoilers of 
the temples, murcerers, and ſuch like 
heinous offenders, and this for the fin- 
gularity of their practice againſt the 
univerſal conſent and approbation of the 


generality of mankind. And yet, rob- 


bery, facrilege, murder, and the reſt of 
the horrid ſcroll of monttrous crimes, 


when compared with yours, loſe more 
than half their blackneſs. 


You are guilty of a kind of parri- 


cide, in refuſing that being to chil- 
dren, for which the laws of nature 
and generation call loudly on you. 
You are guilty of imptety towards 
your foreiathers, in conſpiring the 
abolition of their honours and their 
name. You are guilty of facritege, 
by robbing the immortal gods (in ſup- 
preſſing the manifeſtation of their 
power in your race) of their victim, 
moſt noble in itſelf, and moſt agreea- 
ble to the human nature : and by that 
one deed, overthrow all their temples, 
and all their altars, and utte:ly diſſolve 
their cities, which are compoled of 
men, and not of empty and deſolate 
buildings. I would have you reflect, 
O Bachelors! (if you ever give your- 
ſelves leave to think) whether our 
great and holy founder Romulus, will 


not have abundant cauſe of indignati- 


on againſt you, when he ſhall put 
your reſolutions of celibacy, in balance 
with his nativity? and what will his 
coinpantons in eſtabliſhing this city, 
think you, report of you above, while 


the native virgins of Rome are neglect- 
ed by you ? they compelled thoſe of a 


foreign nation to afford them that pot- 


terity, they owed to heaven and them- 


ſelves; what they bravely fought to 
obtain, you poorly refuſe, though 


peaceably offered you by Rome. 


With what aſſurance can you ever 


think of the noble Curtius, who devo- 


ted his life to preſerve the wives of 
the Roman people? how can you re- 
flect on Herſilia without ſhame, who 
following her daughter to Rome, here 
inſtituted the ſacred rites and duties of 
marriage? Remember, that, as we 


made war upon the Sabines for our 


wives, ſo it was theſe very wives and 
their Sabine mothers, that thruſt them- 
ſelves betwixt the two contending na- 
tions, calmed their rage, and kindly 


compelled them to ſheath their ſwords, 


uniting and fixing them by folemn 


oaths, into one confederate people. 


All theſe holy ties, all theſe ſacred 
5 contracts, 
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contracts, are what you endeavour to 
confound and diflolve. But under 
what ſpecious pretext, and for what 
mighty end, I would fain know ? why 
only to live like the veſtal virgins. 
But liften awhile, I beſeech you, if 
you chute thoſe virgins for the patterns 
of your celibacy, you ought likewiſe 
to have their puniſhment, on the 
breach of your chaſtity. This, I am 
perſuaded, you will cenſure as tdo ſe- 
vere a judgment; but you are at the 
ſame time to remember, that in deſ- 
perate caſes, like this of yours, the 


ſurgeon doubts not to apply his cau- 


ſtics, when neceſſary, to the cure of 
bis patient; and further, that it is 
much againſt my will, that I write to 
you after this manner, where the very 
motive of my diſcourſe 1s the crime I 
object againſt you. 

If what I fay, offends you, continue 
not in that practice, which provokes 
me to deliver myſelf in terms fo difa- 
greeable, and be aſſured, that if what 
I now write, gives you any pain, your 
actions muſt of neceſſity give me and 
all true Romans no leſs. But, if you are 
really touched with what I fay, repent, 


and rather be the objects of my praiſe, 


than of my reproach ; whoſe eaſy and 
gentle nature you have long been ac- 
quainted with, and to you I appeal, if 
| ever omitted any thing, that a juſt 
law-giver ought to have remembered. 
Nor am I the firſt that has taken care, 
that marriage and procreation of chil- 
dren ſhould not grow into neglect and 
diſuſe; the Roman laws were ex- 
tremely cautious of that, at the firſt 


inſtitution of our commonwealth; and 
{ ſhould be too tedious and impertinent 


to ſum up all the ſeveral laws, that 


have been ſince made by the ſenate, 


for the ſame end. I have, indeed, 
augmented the penalty to the diſobe- 
dient, and increaſed the reward to 
thote, who complied with the laws, 
to that degree, that no virtue befides, 
has ſuch beneficial motives to engage 
you to the propagation of your kind, 
if all others ſhould fail. But you, 
unmoved, either by puniſhment or re- 
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wards, preſume till to purſue the {alfe 
track of life you have long continued 
in, and live as if you were no part of 
the commonwealth. It 1s not that 
you are inclined to renounce all com- 
merce with woman-kind, but you 
aſſume the ſpecious name of celibacy, 
the more freely to indulge and follow 
the diQtares of your own luſts ; for 
'tis not copulation, but the legality of 
it that offends you, who prefer the 


lawleſs and deceitful embraces of a 


harlot, to the ſincere careſſes of a mo- 
deſt and virtuous wife. I have endea- 
voured to obviate all difficulties from 
what age and degree ſoever, by al- 
lowing virgins in their bloom to your 
embraces, and marrying the daughters 
of freed men, to all but the Partrician 
order, that if love, or any other proſ- 


pect ſhould make ſuch matches neceſ- 


tary, they might be juſtified by law. 
You, that derive yourſelves from the 
old Roman ſtock, and number among 

your anceſtors, the Valery, Quinctii 
and julii, will you leave the city to 
the poſſeſſion of the Greeks and Bar- 
barians ; or ſhall I ſet fre the ſlaves, 
and call in our allies to ſupply us with 
people, and with that poſterity you re- 
fuſe to beget? I am aſhamed, I am 

aſhamed to think of it, and much 


more, to be obliged to write what 1 


Put, therefore, put an end at length 
to this deſtructive madneſs, which 
muſt, of neceſſity, ruin this city, while 
it dams up all thoſe ſources of people, 
that ſhould ſupply the places of thoſe, 
whom both the wars and diſeaſes daily 


carry off. I would not have any of 


you to think that I am not ſenſible, 


that marriage and children have their 


difficulties and inconveniencies at- 
tending them ; but then I would have 
you to reflect, that there is no good 
that we covet, but has its mixture of 
diſquiet, and that the beſt and greateſt 


of benefits, are nearly allied to the _ 


moſt ſenfible and afflicting of griefs ; 
which there is no way of eſcaping, 

but by purſuing no good at all, fince 
we Can arrive at no ſincere virtue or 
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pleaſure, without a great deal of pain 
and fatigue, both in the purſuit, the 


attainment, or preſervation of them. 


There is no neceſſity of giving you 


the detail of this, which would force 


me into a prolixity I would avoid. 
Granting, therefore, that marriages 
and children bring ſome uneaſineſſes 
along with them, yet if you balance 
them with the advantages they afford, 
you will find them much more conſide- 
rable, both in number and neceſſity : 
for, beſide the benefits that ariſe from 
the thing itſelf, the rewards I have 
propoſed by the laws (tor a very {mall 


part of which, many a man would 
venture his life) methinks, ſhould in- 


cline you to be won over to an obedi- 
ence to them ; for it would carry the 
face of a peculiar ſtupidity, not to be 
gained to the propagation of your kind, 
by a motive, for the fake of which, o- 
thers would not ſcruple to embrace the 
greateſt hazards, even of their lives. 1 
thought myſelf obliged, my fellow-ct- 
tizens (for b 
fident, I have perſuaded you to retain 
and preſerve the name of citizens, 
of men, of Romans, and the ſurname 


of fathers) I thought myſelf obliged, 


I ſay, to expoſtulate with you on this 
point, and that being prevailed on, 
more by neceſſity than choice, imagin- 
ed you would not look on me as an 


enemy, guiced by hatred to your 
_ perſons, but rather as your friend, 


whoſe unſatiated love will not be con- 
tent, till you ſhall give it living copies 


of yourſelves in your offspring, that 


we may, tozether with our wives 
and children, approach the gods from 
our lawtul dwellings, repleniſhed with 


a numerous progeny, and all converſe. 


together, beſtowing equal benefits on 
t ie public, and receiving equal advan- 


tages from it. How can I, with juſ- 


tice, diſeharge that truſt committed 


to me in my government, if I perpetu- 
ally fuffer your nun.bers to be dimt- 


nimed ? how can I own the name of 


father, if I permit you to neglect 
giving children to the public? where- 
ſore, If you weuldchave me to believe 
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that you do really love me, as you 
have often pretended; and that the 
title of father which you have beſtow- 
ed on me, was conferred more out of 
reſpect than flattery, apply yourſelves 
in earneſt to become huſbands and fa- 
thers, that you may partake of that 
name with me, and I bear it with juſ- 
tice, and without bluſhes be adviſed, 
and farewell. 


The following Effay came to hand af- 


ter the preceding ſheets of this Ma- 
gazine had been printed off, and 
conlequently could not be placed 
under its proper head. We, there- 
fore, hope, the ingenious writer 
will accept of this apology ; and, 
for the future, tranſmit his favours 
ſooner in the month. | 


Some Obſervations on the eſſential Diffe- 
rence between the two Species of the 
Drama, Tragedy and Comedy; with 
a new Scale of the Merits of the Per- 
formers on the Iriſh Stage. | 

An ORIGINAL Esav. 
To the Editor of the DouBLIN Ma- 
| GAZINE. | 
e Dublin, Sept. 15th, 1764. 
H entertaining little eſſay of 
Theatricus, in your laſt De- 


_ceniber Magazine, falling into my 


hands the other day, threw me into a 
train of thinking, and produced a few 
dramatic obſervations which are at 
your ſervice. e 
The drawa, in general, is a repre- 
ſentation of life. The comic, there- 
fore, as well as the tragic, repreſents the 
paſſions of men, and by ſo doing excites 
correſponding paſſions in the ſpectator. 
From hence they both derive their 
force of univerially pleaſing, every 
claſs of ſpectators having pathons near- | 
ly the fame. Were comedy to apply 
merely to the humours of men, and 
tragedy to their 1magivations, the moſt 
finiſhed of either cod REN 
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tle; opera and farce would claim a 
rank in the drama, and the Mock- 
Doctor and Tom Thumb, ſtand on 
a footing with the beſt production 
of Congreve or Shakeſpeare. 

Vet a diſtinction has been made, 
that tragedy alone 1s converſant in the 
palſions, and comedy only in the hu- 
mours of men. But I imagine this 
diviſion is a little too rigid. Where 
any action of lite is repreſented, our 


paſſions will intereſt themſelves in ſome 


degree. A Lovegold, Foppington, 
Bobadil, and Falſtaff, are not only as 
ſtrong pictures of their reſpective paſ- 
ſions as any tragic character can be, 
but alſo warmly excite thoſe of the 
ſpectator. Let any perſon examine 
himſelf on ſuch exhibitions, and he 
will find a ſucceſſive feeling of abhor- 
reace of the meanneſs, pleaſure at the 
diſappointment, and pain at the ſucceſs 
of thoſe comic characters; but all, 


indeed, ſo blended with, and blunted 


by, ſenſations of the ridiculous, as to 
require ſome attention to be traced. 

The true eſſential difference, there- 
fore, between the two ſpecies of the 
drama, ſeems rather to be this ; that 
tragedy repreſents thoſe characters and 
incidents which are fitted to excite the 
paſſions, in the ftrongeſt and ſimpleſt 
manner; it agitates the mind by 
touching on the great ſprings of na- 
ture, and, therefore, with all our en- 


tertainment, leaves ſtrong ſenſations cf 


uneatineſs. Whilſt comedy, though 
it touches the paſſions, does it with in- 
terior force; it juſt gives the mind that 
gentle degree of play and action which 
is agreeable to our frame: (as the co- 
our green is ſuppoſed to do with the 
eye) and by tinging at the fame time 
every object with humour, ſo gratifies 
the riſible faculty, as to produce, on 


tion. 


hat this is the true diſtinction, this 
one proof, among many, may evince; 


that we ſinile in comedy at characters, 
which, without any eſſential diffe- 
rence, in tragedy make us grieve. 
the jealouſy ot Othello tears our ſouls, 


the whole, a flow of unmixed fatisfac- 
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whilſt poor Fondlewife hardly raiſes a 


ſentiment of compaſſion. They are 


both, in fact, equally objects of pity, 
but the firſt alone excites it, becauſe ex- 
hibited in the ſtrong and ſimple colours 
of nature, whilſt the other is allayed 
by every circumſtance of ridicule. 
Tragedy, therefore, by raiſing the 
ſtrongeſt emotions in the heart, ſtands 
the firſt branch of the drama. On this 
principle it 1s, that the critics, with 
Ariſtotle at their head, declare that 
the action of tragedy ſhould be great; 
which means not, merely relative to 
great perſonages; on the contrary, 
thoſe poets have generally beſt ſuc- 
ceeded who have choſen the plan of 
private life. Jaffeir and Caſtalio af- 
fect us more ſtrongly than Cato or 
Alexander. But it means, that the 
incidents and characters of tragedy 
ſhould be ſuch as move the firſt clats 
of our paſſions. = 0 
All theſe violent emotions, however 
diverſified by circumttances, may cer- 
tainly be claſſed under the two heads 
of terror and pity. Our great poet 
has given us maſterly exemplars of 
each. Mackbeth, particularly, is a 
piece completely terrible, and ſtands 


without a rival. Every circumſtance 


in the nature of man, and even beyond 
the limits of this world, is thrown in 
to heighten the horror; and we are 
doubly affected, as our paſſions 
and imaginations are attacked toge- 
ther. In the article of pity too, his 
Hamlet, Lear, and Romeo, are ex- 
quiſite. Yet here, I think, he has 


been cloſely approached. Otway uſed 


the pencil of diftreſs with amazing 
power, and his choice of domeſtic 
characters gave him ſingular advan- 
tage. Theelevated ſcenes of life ſeem 


beſt adapted to terror, the private 
ones to pity. The miſeries of our own / 


rank, find the quickeſt entrance to 
the heart; while characters above us, 
raiſe awe and veneration by their dif- _ 
tance, and our imperfect acquaintance 
with them heightens the terrible or 
ſubis e.. N 
Tragedy, dealing merely in the paſ- 
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ſions, which are pretty much uniform 
in every age and nation, may lay the 
ſcene in any place or time. But it ſeems 
neceſſary that comedy, as repreſenting 
principally the humours of men, 
thould exhibit ſcenes of a modern 
nature. Attempts, indeed, have been 
made to give currency to ancient hu- 
mour ; but the ſucceſs has ſhewn how 
vain. Our taſte of hn14our is forined 
by education, climate, and the man- 
ners of thoſe with whom we are con- 
verſant: It is, therefore, a very diffi- 
cult, if poſſible, undertaking to mo- 
dernize ancient con cdy, or, indeed, 
thoroughly to natvialize the foreign. 
The nature of man demonſtrates the 


ule of tragedy. Our frame is fo frail 


and in perſect, that contrait alone can 


give us enjoyment, and a foil of evil is 


neceflary to ew the value of every 
Health, treedom, compe- 
tency, and every other article of hap- 
pineſs, while regularly poſteſled, loſe 
their power of pleating, and we, I 
fear, our gratitude. A temporary pri- 


vation of them quickens our. reliſh, 
and yet we are formed to profit by a 


milder medicine; the miſery of others, 
even repreſented, puts us, by a won- 
derful ſympathy, into their places. 


Our imagination unites us to them. 


We ſhare their diſtreſs; the fluices of 


| benevolence are opened; then, taking 


the alarm, we recoil quickly to 


_ ourſelves, where we find and feel that 


we are happy. The heart is ſoftened, - 


humbled, and humanized. We che- 


riſh and retain the ſenſation ; and the 
tragic poet, more forcibly than the 
fave in the triumphal car, reminds 
us we are men. 

A perfect tragedy bas been juſtly 


ſaid to be the greateſt work of man. 


think we may add one of the greateſt 


works of nature is a perfect tragedian. 


Perfection, however, not being to be 


met with in either, a proportional 
ſenſe muft be put on both aſſertions. 
To write or perform comedy is Cer- 
tainly an inferior taſk, becauſe one 


ſingle endowment, one peculiar caſt of 


nature, may ſufice for either; but to 
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excel in the former, requires an aſ- 
ſemblage of rare qualities. A man may 
be in ſome fort ſaid to write or play 
comedy conſtitutionally, but an uni- 
verſal greatneſs of genius can alone ac- 
compliſh either with regard to trage. 
dy. What immenſe diſproportion we 
conceive, between the intellectual 
powers of Shakeſpeare and Vanburgh, 
of Gariick and of Woodward, yet all 
the firſt in their reſpective ways! 
'The ſcale of merit fixed by your 
correſpondent for our Iriſh performers 
is amuſing. But, I think, his plan 
may be made much more preciſe and 
clear. I well know the great difficul- 
ty of forming ſuch a ſcale in a ſatisfac- 
tory manner. 
conſtituent qualities of a player, to be 
fairly reduced under a tew general 
heads. And yet, without brevity, a 
ſcale of this kind would be abſurd. 
Were I to attempt it, therefore, I 
would previouſly explain the ſeveral 
excellencies which I meant to rank 
under one denomination. 11 
In tragedy, I would have three co- 
lumns, for judgment, ſenſibility, and 
expteſſion. Et 2 


By judgment, I mean good ſenſe; 


that ſtrength and clearneſs of head, 
which impowers the performer to un- 
derſtand the poet, to catch his ſpirit, 
nay, in ſeveral inſtances, to improve 
on him : to. comprehend thoroughly 
the paſſion which he draws, and trace 
it through all its various tranſitions. 
I mean, above all, that power of in- 
ſight into the human mind, and, con- 
ſequently, that cloſe and faithful at- 
tention to nature, which will ever keep 
the player within character, and entitle 
him to the firſt degree of praiſe, that 
of being original; for ſuch muſt they 
be who copy only nature. 
_ Originality, therefore, comes, as a 
conſequence, under this head. Know- 
ledge of the language, and juſtneſs of 
delivery, make alſo a neceſſary part of 
it. In theſe, indeed, perfection is indiſ- 
penſibly required ; for without it the 
* poet's labours are in vain. | | 
Senſibility is my next head, or a 
| conſtitutional 


'Too various are the 
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conſtitutional aptneſs to feel the part 
aſſumed. A ſaculty very diſtinct from 
judgment, and, indeed, I think, more 
rare. Players may be often ſeen who 
ſhew clearly they underſtand the poet, 
but are hindred by natural phlegm 
from feeling him. Several inſtances 
of the reverſe too have appeared, 
where the performer felt exquiſitely 
the paſſion in general, yet could not 
expreſs a ſingle ſentiment with pro- 


priety. I am really inclined to think, 


that the too common habit of forced 
and unnatural acting takes its riſe 
oftener from the want of ſenſibility 
than of judgment ; for where there 1s 


a deficiency of feeling, the actor muſt 


adopt a mechanical mode of playing, 
in order to come off with decency. 
Indeed, without ſenſibility, without 


warmth of imagination, nay, without 


enthuſiaſm, (for I mean them all) there 
can be neither player nor poet. 


But before this quality can exert 1t- 


ſelf, the performer muſt be perfect 
in his part. There can be no . 
while the memory is at all diſtreſſed; 
nay, 'till the ſentiments become, as it 
were, the property of the player. So 
that application comes properiy under 
this article, as does alſo attention to 
the buſineſs of the ſcene. | 
Expreſſion T make my third article ; 
by which I mean collectively, the 
power of performing. I make it a diſ- 
tiat head from judgment and ſenſtbili- 
ty; becauſe, though 1t cannot exiſt 
without them, they may without it. 


Little can judgment and ſenſibility af- 


fect, without the powerful advantages 
of perſon and voice; without eaſe and 


diſtinctneſs of pronunciation; without 


a fine ear, for the avoiding of mono- 
tony, and inforcing of the ſentiment; 


and, above all, without a ſet of fea- 


tures pliable and obſequious to the 
feeling, and to the judgment. Theſe 
are the principal articles which I rank 
under the head of expreſſion ; yet they 
are each of ſuch importance, as to de- 
mand, in ſtrictneſs, a ſeparate conh- 
deration. 1 

Beyond all theſe, lyes, in my con- 
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ception, a fourth article, which, how- 
ever, I ſhall not make part of my ſcale. 
This I would call grace, or finiſhing, 
though neither word comes up to my 
meaning. A definition of this power 
I cannot give, nor do I fo well know. 
how to convey my idea to my reader, 
as by referring him to the works 
of Raphael or Guido, where, be- 
ſides the propriety of drawing, be- 
ſides the ſtrength and beauty of the 
colouring, he will find a ſomewhat 


that fills the idea, and ſatisfies the 


mind with perfection. In fact, it con- 
ſiſts in an aſſemblage of minuteneſſes, 
which are leparately too ſubtil to 
be explained; yet form altogether 
a molt ſtriking appearance, and are, in- 


deed, the utmoſt point of excellence. 


In painting, and on the ſtage, though 
both are but imitations of nature, this 
has, in ſome tew inſtances, even ex- 
ceeded nature, without being unnatural. 
Perhaps, ſome of my readers - will 
catch my idea, while many more will. 
condemn it as a wild rhapſody ; I ſhall, 


therefore, only beg leave to refer them 


to living examples of my meaning; to 


Barry in Othello, and Jaffeir, among 
others; to Moſſop in Zanga; Fitz- 


Henry in Lady Macbeth ; to Garrick 
— almoſt 
For, though I called it 


every thing. 


grace, yet I apply it to perfection in 
characters of every kind. : 


The three heads I have mentioned 
ſhall, with a little variation, ſtand alſo 
in my ſcale for comedy. Judgment, 


in the ſenſe J have uſed it, is equally 


neceſſary in both. Senſibility I would 


chuſe to change to humour, though, 


in fact, they are very analogous terms. 
The comedian muſt feel the humour 
of the ſcene, as the tragic performer 
muſt the paſſions. The only difference 
is what ariſes from a different caſt of 
conſtitution. One is of a chearful, 
the other a melancholy tint. The 
firſt is inclined to catch the laugh, the 
latter the diſtreſs ; but both muſt have 
ſenſibility. I muſt add, that by hu- 
incur J intend every ſpecies of that 
quality, from the higheſt to the on 
RE Bs 
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eſt ; ſo that the humour of Barry and 
Meſſink, of Dancer and of Abington, are 
all included, and the figures annexed 
are marks of the excellence of each in 
their reſpective ways. 

Expreſſion too, in all its branches 
which I have deſcribed, will ſtand with 
equal propriety for comedy. I, per- 
haps, did not enumerate eaſe and ele- 
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gance among the reſt ; but the kind 
reader will ſupply them as eſſential on 
this occaſion. | 

I ſhall detain him then no longer 
from my ſcale, but to mention that 
my higheſt rate of excellence, under 
each head is 20; by which I mean not 
poſſible excellence, but ſuch as really 
exiſts on our ſtage. 


TRAGEDY, COMEDY: 
| DE | Judg- | Senſi- [Expreſ-]| ſJudg- | Hu- |Expreſ- 
ü N. ment. | bility. | ſion. || ment. | mour. | ſion. 
Moſſop — -| 15 12 12 4 0-3-4 
Barry - - 4 17ͤ YM 19 „„ 
Sheridan - 13 15 10 [ 8 4 6 
Sowdon „ 8 4 5 FT £32 
Reddiſh — 5 8 9 8 9 10 
Jefferſon - 2-0 5 8 8 8 10 
Mahon :-..: = = % 8 > 155 5 
Meſſink - - <7. © O 0 9 12 14 
Macklin - „„ 5 8 ö 11 
„„ [0 O © 181-18 1:18 
Ryder - - 8 O O 8 11 12 
Stamper = = «6: #S O 98 1 9 „ 
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Heaphy - = = 18 155 1 8-3 44x 
„„ Barry =. =].-0H 10 9 V 
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{Fitz-Henry - = -| 16 16 17 10 8 4 
— 19 19 20 [ 19 19 20 
Abington „„ 0 0 „„ 19-4 18 
Hamilton - - - 5 2: VP 
:; [8 JJ 810 
„„ - VV 6 6 9 
Maſon - - 1 3 I: 4 5 3 
Mahon — «lO 4. 0-1 0 FC” 
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IJ am well aware, that a ſcale of this 
fort muſt admit of endleſs differences 
in ſentiment. I offer it only in the 


way of amuſement, as a matter of 


mere private opinion; and give the 
reader leave to ule his pencil as freely 


as he pleaſes on any of the above 


figures. 


J muſt, however, obſerve, that the 
high numbers allowed to Barry in co- 
medy, are the reſult only of a few oc- 


him time to cultivate or exert. 


caſional ſpecimens ; and yet even thoſe 
few are to me convincing, that this 
player is poſſeſſed of comic powers in a 
high degree, more, perhaps, than his 
avocations as a manager will ever ge 
Hea- 
phy, perhaps, has more allowed him 
here than generally is; but to an im- 
partial eye, I think he will appear ce- 
ſerving of it; and Macklin feems to 


me, on the other hand, to be fully 


paid 


— 
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though ſo highly admired by many. 


The friends of F itz-Henry will abuſe 


me for her proportion; but I cannot, 


on the niceſt ſcrutiny, retract a figure. 
Nay, I muſt remind the reader, that 
even this. is to be granted her in a very 
limited number of parts; and in thoſe, 
ſhe has, indeed, wonderful powers. In 
ſhort, I know that every article in my 
ſcale will, in its turn, be objected to; 
nor do I expect the whole will be ap- 
proved of by any one reader who ſhall 
peruſe this paper. 
have left the number of excellence, 
20, unfilled in four of the columns. 
I ſuppoſe Garrick alone intitled to it in 
all. Mrs. Dancer ſtands cloſeſt to him; 
a player, in my apprehenſion, poſſeſſed 
of inimitable powers ; of that verſati- 
lity of genius, that leaves it a doubt 
whether tragedy or comedy be her pro- 
vince ; and of that very rare circum- 
ſtance on the ſtage, an annual ap- 


proach to ſtill higher perfection. But, 


as this lady happens to be very pretty, 


| muſt ceaſe my encomiums, left they 

na y be thought tinged with prejudice ; + 

though, in truth, I can ſay with Ho- *« a | 
Ds intentions. 


race, 
Brachia, et vultum, tereteſque ſuras 
Integer laudo; fuge ſuſpicari, 
Cujus octavum trepidavit ætas 
Claudere luſtrum. 
5 „ 


Obſervations on Mr. Page's Pampblet, 
entitled.“ Receipts for preparing 


and compounding the principal Me- 
dicines made uſe of by the late Mr. 


Ward.” By Mrs. Stewart. [See 
Feb. 1763, p. 84. 


17 HATEVER is of importance 
| to ſociety, juſtly demands the 


attention of the public. Nothing can 
be more ſo than preventing errors and 


| wiſtakes, with reſpe& tO medicines 


that have been. juſtly celebrated for 


giving eaſe to thoſe in pain, removing 
; SS * ö : - as 
obſtinate diſeaſes, and reſtoring to 


health. to their friends, and to ſociety, 
September, 1764. | . 


Obſervations on Mr. Page's Pampblet. 
paid by the above dividend of praiſe, 


medicine may be fatal. 


OS. fo 
valuable perſons on the brink of the 
grave. In an affair of ſuch impor- 
tance, and of fo critical and nice a 
nature, the ſlighteſt error, with reſpect 
to the compoſition and ingredients of a 
he reader of 
tne few following pages is therefore, 
for his own ſake, defired to make uſe 
of that candor and impartiality, that 
unbiaſſed judgment and attention to 
evidence, which the merit and impor- 
tance of the caſe requires. | 

Mrs. Stewart perſuades herſelf thar 
the public have already formed a juſt 
opinion of Mr. Page's pamphlet on. 


Mr. Ward's principal Medicines ; and 


in order to confirm that opinion, by a 
variety of circumſtances, the following 
obſervations are now publiſhed. The 


ſubſtance of theſe were, indeed, ſome 


time ſince printed in the Daily Gazet- 
teer, and other papers; but this ſmall 
work was delayed, that Mr. Page might 
have time to conſider and determine 
on a propoſal made to him by Mrs, 
Stewart, for diſcoyering the real re- 
ceipts made uſe of by the late Mr. 


Ward, in order to their being publiſh- 


ed, agreeable to his majeſty's gracious _ 


Theſe animadverſions on the above 
pamphlet were alto delayed, till the 


public from a trial of the medicines 


prepared by Mr. Page's orders, by Mr. 
White and Mr. D'Ofterman, were ca- 


pable of forming ſome judgment of 
their little value and inefficacy ; and ſhe | 
is fully convinced, that all who were 


acquainted with Mr. Ward's medi- 
cines, during the long time ſhe lived 
with him, and afliſted in preparing 
them, cannot be deceived by thoſe 


made by the above gentlemen. 


But that the public in general, as 
well as thoſe who have been uſed to 
the medicines, may be fully convinced, 


it is thought neceſſary to acquaint them 
with the following facts. 
It is very remarkable that the book 

of receipts in Mr. Page's poſſeſſion con- 
tains a great yariety of receipts for the 


ſame kind of medicine ; many receipts 
for the powder ſweats, many for pills, 
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and many for drops, and ſo of the reſt: 
dut that there is no mark or direction 
whereby thoſe admit able and ſucceſs- 
ful remedies adminiſtered by him, can 
de diſtinguiſhed from thoſe he-never 
uſed, and conſidered as uſeleſs and 
prejudicial. Beſides, in that book there 
are many others of Mr. Ward's re- 
ceipts, even for his principal medicines, 
ſo diſguiſed, that none but Mrs. Stewart 
can explain and point them out. And 
this ſhe is perfectly able to perform, from 


her being intruſted by Mr. Ward him- 
ſelf, for ſo long a time as fixteen years 


and upwards in preparing them, 
But 
with reſpe& to any uſe that can be 
made of the book of receipts in Mr. 
. Page's poſſeſſion, there is ſtill another, 
which nor but Mrs. Stewart can poſſi- 
| bly remove; for ſeveral of his princi- 
pal receipts, particularly thoſe for his 
celebrated Pill and Drop, his red Drops, 
and Injection, his bitter Pills for diſ- 
orders in the ſtomach, &c. &c. &c. 
were never committed to writing by 


Mr. Ward, and he always declared to 


her, to the time of his death, they ne- 
ver ſhould: x, 5 | 
Thus it evidently appears, that 
though Vir. Page has Mr. Ward's book 
in his poſſellion, it cannot poſſibly 


enabic him to diſcover that gentleman's 
genuine receipts, with reſpect to thoſe 


excellent medicines which gave Mr 
Ward an amazing ſucceſs in the cure 
of ſeverai diſeaſes, deemed beyond the 
help of phyſic. This, indeed, Mr. 


Page hiinſelf ſeems fully to acknow- 


Obſervations on Mr. Page's Pamphlet. 


Yah as theſe difficulties are, 
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ledge, when he ſays in the 13th and 
14th pages of his pamphlet, that the 
book in his poſſeſſion does not contain 
all the medicines Mr. Ward made uſe 
of, and, that there are omiſſions, 
innaccuracies, alterations and miſtakes, 
in his book, and particularly the re- 
ceipts for his original pill and drop, 
and his liquid ſweat, &c. &c. are not 
to be found in it . What more 
could he ſay to deſtroy its authority? 
could he alledge ſtronger proofs of 
its being an inadequate, an uncertain, 
and falſe guide, in preparing Mr. 
Ward's medicines ? 

Theſe are indeed facts that cannot 
be controverted ; and hence it follows, 
that the mere poſſeſſion of that book 
vill not enable any perſon to diſcover 

the receipts uſed by Mr. Ward ; and 
that neither Mr. Page, nor his aſſiſt- 
ants, have made this diſcovery, is evi- 
dent from his own confeſſions in the 
pamphlet itſelf. | 

Mrs. Stewart very candidly informed 
Mr. Page of the above difficulties in 
a letter ſhe ſent him a conſiderable 
time betore the publication of his 
pamphlet ; and had he thought fit 
to apply to her in a proper manner, 
ſhe could have pointed out to him the 
receipts the late Mr. Ward really uſed, 
and haye diſcovered the ingredients 
which compoſed thoſe medicines that 
were never committed to writing. 
This would have rendered it unnecet- 
ſary for Mr. Page to depend upon 
Mr. White and Mr. D'Oſterman's 
words for what they ſuppoſe amend- 

ments 


* Mrs. Stewart, to prevent the leaſt miſtake in her preparation of the above me- 


dicines, while ſhe was with Mr. Ward, wrote down, by his direction, the exadt 
- quantity of each ingredient, and the due manner of preparing and compounding 
them : and he alſo, by Mr. Ward's defire, at the ſame time, took exad copies of all 
his receipts for his principal medicines for her own uſe, which latter ſbe hath fre- 
quently, in all the publick papers, offered to compare with the receipts in Mr. Page's 
book, in the preſence of ny gentleman of veracity, upon condition the reſult of ſuch 
compariſon {/'ould be made known to the publick _ 5 | 
. NotwithBanding Mr. Page hath in his pamphlet declared, that the receipts for 
the Origin«! Pill and Drop are not to be found in Mr. Ward's book, yet he has em. 
pliyed near ane third of his pamphlet in recommending to the publick Mr. White's me- 
dicine under thoſe names: a medicine made of the glaſs of antimony, the ſmalleſt 


part of which was never uſed ty Mr. Ward in his Original Pill and Drop. 
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ments in the compoſition of Mr. 
Ward's medicines, and have prevented 
all thoſe who have ever ſeen Mt. 
Ward's liquid ſweat, and the liquid he 
uſed for the head-ach, and external 
pains, from obſerving the manifeſt 
difference between them and Mer. 


D'Oſterman's; a difference fo viſible, 


as to be detected at firſt ſight, Mr. 
Ward's liquid ſweat having a con- 
ſiderable quantity of powder which 
ſettles at the bottom. This is the 
very eſſence that procures the ſweat, 
and half an ounce was given by him 
for a doſe. On the contrary, Mr. 
D'Oſterman's being filtered is without 


any ſediment at all, and the doſe only 


the tenth of an ounce. As to Mr. 
Ward's liquid for the head-ach, &c. 
it is of a gold colour, has a fine rich 
aromatic imell, and an ounce of it 
cannot be prepared, in the genuine 
manner, for lets than twenty ſhillings ; 
but what Mr. D'Oſterman calls his eſ- 


| ſence of ſpirits and alum, &c. is as 


clear as water, and has a ſmell totally 
different from Mr. Ward's. I there- 
tore cannot help repeating here, that 
none who has ever ſeen either of theſe 
medicines, as made by Mr. Ward, can 
poſſibly be deceived by thoſe of Mr. 
D'Oſterman. „„ 

It is a very extraordinary circum- 


ſtance, that though there are many 


hundred receipts in Mr. Ward's book, 
there are only four * in this pamphlet 


alledged to be taken from thence, and 


that every one of theſe fourare thought 
to be ſo very defective, that alterations 
and amendments are propoſed in each 
ol them; from which it appears, that 
the omiſſions, inaccuracies, alterations, 
and miſtakes, mentioned in the pam- 
pblet, in Mr. Page's opinion, relate to 
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the receipts already publiſhed. And 


as Mr. Page has declared, That theſe 


are the moſt known, and beſt under- 
ſtood, what are the publick to expect 
from any future publication? What 
but the conjectures of Mr. D'Oſterman 
and Mr. White, ſubſtituted in the 
room of the admirable, the ſucceſsful 
medfcines of Mr. Ward. 

It is therefore a peculiar happineſs 
to Mrs. Stewart, that by a long and di- 
ligent application in the preparation of 
Mr. Ward's medicines, under his im- 
mediate direction, and from exact co- 
pies of the receipts uſed by him, ſhe is 
enabled to aſſure the publick, That 
not only his Original Pill and Drop, his 
Liquid for the head-ach, Bitter Pills, 
Red Drops, and Injection, and other 
of his principal medicines, which were 
never conimitted to writing, but alſo all 
the reſt of Mr. Ward's principal medi- 
eines, are genuinely prepared by her and 


Mtr. Stewart only, at the Golden Head, 


in Milman-ſtreet, London. 


iz Annexed to theſe rements, is a lift 


of thoſe Medicines, with their prices, | 
_ which are prepared and ſold by Mrs. 


Stewart. 


* „* 


Anecdote of Sir William Gooch, ſome- 
time Governor of Virginia. 
CIR William Gooch being in con- 

verfation with a gentleman in a 
ſtreet of the city of Williamſburgh, re- 
turned the ſalute of a negro, who was 
paſſing by about his maſter's buſineſs. 
Sir, ſaid the gentleman, does your ho- 
nour deſcend fo far as to ſalute a ſlave? 


Why (replied the governor) Yes: I 


cannot ſuffer a man of his condition to 
exceed me in good manners. 


32 2 Poetry. 


One of theſe four receipts, which is the Sweating' Powder, No 1. is to be found 
in Dr. Dowver's Laſt Legacy, printed above thirty years ago. This was never made. 
or uſed by Mr. Ward during the many years Mrs. Stewart lived with him. Nor tis 
the other Sweating Powder, Ne 2. that which Mr. Ward uſed. The Dropſy Pur- 
ging Pozwder, mentioned to be taken from Mr. Ward's book, is not the Powder _ 
which he preſcribed for that diſorder. The other urging Powder, with the reſt 


lice 


o/ the receipts profeſſed not to be taken from Mr. Ward's book, dre beneath our no- 
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e TIMES. 4 Poem. By CnaRTESs 
| CHURCHILL, | 


[Price Half a Crown.) 
3 \HE time hath been, a boyiſh, bluſhing . 


time, 
When modeſty was ſcarcely held a crime, 
- When the moſt wicked had ſome touch of grace, 
And trembled to meet virtue face to face, 
When thole, who, in the cauſe of fin grown 


grey, | 
Had ferv'd der without grudging day by day, 
Were yet to weak an aukward ſhame to feel, 
And ſtrove that glorious ſervice to conceal, 
We, better bred, and than our fires more wiſe, 
Such paultry narrownels of ſoul deſpiſe, 
To virtue ev'ry mean .pretence diſclaim, 
ay bare our crimes, and glory in our ſhame. 


Time was, ere temperance had fled the 


realm; | 
Ere luxury ſat guttling at the helm 
From meal to meal, without one moment's 
ſpace en | 
Reſerv'd for buſineſs, or allow'd for grace? 
Ere vanity had ſo far conquer'd ſenſe 
To make us all wild rivals in expence, 
To make one fool ſtrive to outvye another, 
And ev'ry coxcomb dreſs againſt his brother 
Ere banith'd induſtry had left our ſhores, 
And labour was by pride kick'd out of doors; 
Fre idleneſs prevail'd ſole queen in courts, 
Or only yielded to a rage for ſports; 


Ere each weak mind was with externals 


caught, | 
And diſſipation held the place of thought; 
Ere gambling lords in vice to far were gone 
To cog the die, and bid the ſun look on 
Ere a great nation not leſs juſt than free, 
Was made a beggar by cconomy; 
Fre rugged honeſty was out of vogue, 

Exe faſhion ſtamp'd her ſanction on the rogue; 
Time was, that men had conſcience, that 
| they. made | EE | 
Scruples to owe, what never could be paid. 

Was one then found, however high his name, 
So far above his feliows dama'd to ſhame, 
Who dar'd abuſe, and falſify his trutt, 
Who, being great, yet dar'd to be unjuſt, 
Shunn'd like a plague, or but at diſtance 
view'd, 
He walk d the crouded ſtreets in ſolitude, 
Nor could his rank, and ation in the land 
Bribe one mean knave to take him by the 
hand. | | 
Such rigid maxims (O, might ſuch revive 
To keep expiring honeſty alive) 
Made rogues, ail other hopes of fame deny'd, 
Not juſt thro' principle, be juſt thro pride. 


Our times, more poliſh'd, wear a diffrent 
face : 
Debts are an honour ; payment a diſgrace. 
Men of weak minds, high-plac'd on folly's lift, 
May gravely tell us trade cannot ſubſiſt, 
Nor all thoſe thouſands who're in trade em- 
ploy'd, | | 
If faith *twixt man and man is once deſtroy'd. 
Why—be it ſo—we in that point accord, 
But what is trade, and tradeſmen to a lord. 
Faber, from day to day, from year to year, 


Hath had the cries of tradeſmen in his ear, 


Of tradeſmen by his villainy betray'd, 
And, vainly ſeeking juſtice, bankrupts made, 
What is't to Faber? lordly as before, 
He fits at eaſe, and lives to ruin more. 
Fix'd at his door, as motionleſs as ſtone, 
Begging, but only begging for their own, 
Unheard they ſtand, or only heard by thoſe, 
Thoſe ſlaves in livery, who mock their woes, 
What is't to Faber? he continues great, 
Lives on in grandeur, and runs out in ſtate. 
The helpleſs widow, wrung with deep deſpair, 
In bitterneſs of ſoul, pours forth her pray'r, 
Hugging her ſtarving babes, with ſtreaming 
eyes, | [the ſkies. 
And calls down vengeance, vengeance from 
What is't to Faber? he ſtands ſafe and clear, 
Heav'n can commence no legal action here, 
And on his breaſt a mighty plate he wears, 
A plate more firm than triple braſs, which 
bears | 
The name of privilege, gainſt vulgar awe 
He feels no conſcience, and he fears no law. 
Nor think, acquainted with ſmall knaves 
alone, | [grown, 
Who have not ſhame outliv'd, and grace out- 
The great world hidden from thy reptile view, 
That on ſuch men, to whom contempt is due, 
Contempt thall fall, and their vile author's 
| name RS: 
Recorded ſtand thro? all the land of ſhame. 
No—to his porch, like Perſians to the fun, 
Behold contending crowds of courtiers run 
See, to his aid what noble troops advance, 
All ſworn to keep his crimes in countenance- 
Nor wonder at it—they partake the charge, 
As ſmall their conſcience, and their debts as 
? laige. e EY, [troul 
Propp᷑ d by ſuch clients, and without con- 
From all that's honeit in the human ſoul, 
In grandeur mean, with inſolence unjuſt, 
Whilſt none but knaves can praiſe, and fools 
will truſt, Fo 
Careſs'd and courted, Faber ſeems to ſtand 
A mighty pillar in a guilty land. Bs 
And (a fad truth to which ſucceeding times 
Will ſcarcegive credit, when 'tis told in rhimes) 
Did not ſtrict honour with a jealous eye 
Watch round the throne, did not true piety, 


Who, 
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(Who, link'd with honour for the nobleſt ends, 


Ranks none but honeſt men amongſt her 
friends) | 


| Forbid us to be cruſh'd with ſuch a weight, 


He might in time be miniſter of ſtate. 

But why enlarge I on ſuch petty crimes ? 
They might have ſhock'd the faith of former 

times, 

But now are held as nothing—we begin, 
Where our fires ended, and improve in fin, 
Rack our invention, and leave nothing new 
In vice, and folly for our ſons to do. 

Nor deem this cenſure hard; there's not a 
Moſt conſecrate to purpoſes of grace, [place 


Which vice hath not polluted ; none fo high, 


But with bold pinion ſhe hath dar'd to fly, 

And build there for her pleaſure ; none ſo low, 

But ſhe hath crept into it, made it know, 

And feel her pow'r z in courts, in camps the 
reigns, | 

(Yer ſober citizens, and ſimple ſwains, 

E'en in our temples ſhe hath fix'd her throne, 
And bove god's holy altars plac'd her own, 
More to increaſe the horrour of our ſtate, 
To make her empire Jaſting as 'tis great, 
To make us in full-grown perfection feel 


Curſes which neither art, nor time can heal, 


All ſhame diſcarded, all remains of pride, 
Meanneſs fits crown'd, and triumphs by her 
| fide. 5 
Meanneſs, who gleans out of the human mind 
Thoſe few good ſeeds which vice had left be- 
| hind | R | 
Thoſe ſeeds which might in time to virtue tend, 
And leaves the ſoul without a pow'r to mend; 
Meanneſs at ſight of whom, with brave diſdain, 
The breaſt of manhood ſwells, but ſwells in 
Vain „ 
Before whona honour makes a forc'd retreat, 
And freedom is compell'd to quit her ſeat; _ 


Meanneſs which, like that mark by bloody 


Cain ns 5 
Borne in his forehead for a brother ſlain, 
God, in his great and all-fubduing rage, 
Ordains the ſtanding mark of this vile age. 
The venal heroe trucks his fame for gold, 
The patriot's virtue for a place is ſold, 
The ſtateſman bargains for his country's ſhame, 
And for preferment prieſts their god diſclaim, 
Worn out with luſt, her day of letch'ry o er, 
The mother trains the daughter which ſhe 
bore | 
In her own paths ; the father aids the plan, 
And, when the innocent is ripe for man, 
Sells her to ſome old letcher for a wife, 
And makes her an adultereſs for life, 
Or in the papers bids his name appear, 


And advertiſes for a I; 
 Hafband and wife (whom av'rice muſt applaud) 


Agree to ſave the charge of pimp and bad; 
Thoſe parts they play themſelves, a frugal pair, 
And thare the infamy, the gain to ſhare, 


Well-pleas'd to find, when they the profits tell, 


That they have play d the whore and rogue ſo 
well, | 
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Nor are theſe things (which might imply a 
ſpark 
Of ſhame ſtill left) tranſacted in the dark. 


Noto the public they are open laid, 


And carried on like any other trade, | 
Scorning to mince damnation, and too proud 


To work the works of darkneſs in a cloud, 


In fulleſt vigour vice maintains her ſway : 
Free are her marts, and open at noon-day. 
Meanneſs, now wed to impudence, no more 
In darkneſs ſkulks, and trembles as of yore 


When the light breaks upon her coward eye 


Boldly ſhe ſtalks on earth, and to the ſky 
Lifts her proud head, nor fears leſt time abate, 
And turn her huſband's love to canker'd hate, 


Since fate, to make them more ſincerely one, 


Hath crown'd their loves with Montague 
their ſon. | 


A fon, fo like his dam, ſo like his fire, 


With all the mother's craft, the father's fire, 


An image ſo expreſs in every part, 


So like in all bad qualities of heart, 
That, had they fifty children he alone, 
Would ſtand as heir apparent to the throne. 
With our own iſland vices not content, 
We rob our neighbours on the continent, 
Dance Europe round, and viſit ev'ry court 


Io ape their follies and their crimes import. 
Io diff 'rent lands for diff*rent fins we roam, 


And, richly freighted, bring our cargoe home, 


Nobly induſtrious to make vice appear 
In her full ſtate, and perfect only here. 


To Holland, where politeneſs ever reigns, 
Where primitive ſincerity remains, | 
And makes a ſtand, where freedom in her 
| "courſe | | 5 
Hath left her name, tho' ſhe hath loſt her force 
In that, as other lands, where ſimple trade 
Was never in the garb of fraud array'd, 
Where av'rice never dar'd to ſhew his head, 
Where, like a ſmiling cherub, mercy, led 


Buy reaſon, bleſſes the ſweet-blooded race, 


And cruelty could never find a place, 
To Holland for that charity we roam, 


Which happily begins, and ends at home. 


France, in return for peace and power re- 
| ſtor d, | 5 [{word _ 
For all thoſe countries, which the heroe's 


Unprofitably purchas'd, idly thrown 
Into her lap, and made once mote her own. 


France hath afforded large and rich ſupplies 
Of vanities full-trimm'd, of poliſh'd lies, 
Of ſoothing flatteries, which thro' the ears 
Steal to, and melt the heart of ſlaviſh fears 
Which break the ſpirit, and of abject fraud--- 
For which alas! we need not fend abroad. 
Spain gives us pride—which Spain to all 
the earth | 


May largely give, nor fear himſelf a dearth— 


Gives us that jealouſy, which, born of fear 
And mean diſtruſt, grows not by nature here 
Gives us that ſuperſtition, which pretends 
By the worſt means to ſerve the beſt of ends - 
That cruelty, which, ſtranger to the brave, 
Dwells only with the coward, and the ſlave, 


That 


* 
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That crnelty, which led her chriſtian bands 
With more than ſavage rage o'er ſavage lands, 
Bade her without remorſe whole countries thin, 
And hold of nought, but mercy, as a fin. 
Italia, nurſe of ev'ry ſofter art, 
Who, feigning to refine, unmans the heart, 
Who lays the realms of ſenſe and virtue waſte, 
Who-marrs whilſt ſhe pretends to mend our 
| taſte, 
Italia, to compleat and crown our ſhame, 
Sends us a fend, and Legion is his name. 


The farce of greatneſs, without being great, 


Pride without pow'r, titles without eſtate, 
Souls without vigour, bodies without force, 


Hate without cauſe, revenge without remorſe, 


Dark, mean revenge, murder without defence, 
Jealouſy without love, ſound without ſenſe, 
Mirth without humour, without wit grimace, 
Faith without reaſon, goſpel without grace, 
Zeal without knowledge, without nature art, 
Men without manhood, women without heart, 
Haif-men, who, dry and pithleſs, are debarr'd 
From man's beſt joys—no ſooner made than 
marr' d 


Half men, whom many a rich and noble dame, 


To ſerve her luſt, and yet ſecure her fame, 


Keeps on high diet, as we capons feed, 


To glut our appetites at laſt decreed, 


Women, who dance, in poſtures fo obſcene, 


They might awaken ſhame in Aretine, [light, 
Who, when, retir'd from the day's piercing 


They celebrate the myſteries of night, 


Might make the Mules, in a corner plac'd 

To view their monſtrous luſts, deem Sappho 
„ chaſte; -—- 1 EY 

Theſe, and a thouſand follies rank as theſe, 


A thouſand faults, ten thouſand fools, who 


pleaſe 


Our pall'd and ſickly taſte, ten thouſand knaves, 


Who ſerve our foes as ſpies, and us as flaves, 
Who by degrees, and unperceiv'd prepare 


Our necks for chains which they already wear, 
Madly we entertain, at the expence 


Of fame, of virtue, taſte, and common-ſenſe. 
Nor (top we here—the loft luxurious eaſt, 
Where man, his foul degraded, from the beaſt 
In nothing diffrent but in ſhape we view, 
They walk on four legs, and he walks on two, 


| Attrafts our eye, and, flowing from that ſource, 


Sins of the blackeſt character, fins wor ſe 


Than all her plagues, which truly to unfold 


Would make the beſt blood in my veins run 


| cold, [name 
And ſtrike all manhood dead, which but to 
Wauld call up in my cheeks the marks of 

ſhame, | | 
Sins, if ſuch ſins can be, which ſhut out grace, 
Which for the guilty leave no hope, no place 
Fen in God's mercy, ſins *gaintt nature's plan 
Poſſeſs the land at large, and man for man 
Burns in thoſe fires, which hell alone could 
_ raiſe | [the ca. 


To make him more than damn'd, which n 


Of puniſhment, when guilt becomes he prey, 
With all her tortures the can ſcarce repa) 
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Be grace ſhut out, 'be mercy deaf, let God 
With tenfold terrours arm that dreadful nod 
Which eg them loſt, and ſentenc'd to de- 

pair; | 
Diſtending wide her jaws, let hell prepare 
For thoſe who thus offend amongſt mankind, 
A fire more fierce, and tortures more refin'd; 
On earth, which groans beneath her monſtrous 
weight, 
On earth, alas! they meet a dift*rent fate, 
And whilft the laws, falſe grace, falſe mercy 
ſhewn, | 
Are taught to wear a ſoftneſs not their own, 
Men, whom the beaſts would ſpurn, ſhould 
they appear 
Amongſt the honeſt herd, find refuge here. 

No longer by vain fear, or ſhame controul'd, 
From long, too long ſecurity grown bold, 
Mocking rebuke, they brave it in our ſtreets, 
And Lumley e'en at noon his miſtreſs meets, 
So public in their crimes, ſo daring grown, 
They almoſt take a pride to have them known, 
And each unnat'ral villain fcarce endures 
To make a ſecret of his vile amours. 

Go where we will, at ev'ry time and place, 
Sodom confronts, and ſtares us in the face; 
They ply in public at onr very doors, 


And take the bread from much more honeſt | 


. Whores. 
Thoſe who are mean high paramours ſecure, 
And the rich guilty ſcreen the guilty poor; 
The ſin too proud to feel from reaſon awe, 
And thoſe, who practiſe it, too great for law. 
Woman, the pride and happineſs of man, 


Without whoſe ſoft endearments nature's plan 
Had been a blank, and lite not worth a thought 


Woman, by all the loves and graces taught, 

With ſofteit arts, and ſure, tho' hidden ſkill 

To humanize, and mould us to her will; 

Woman, with more than common grace form'd 
here, 5 

With the perſuaſive language of a tear 

To melt the rugged temper of our iſle, 


Or win us to her purpoſe with a ſmile; 


Woman, by fate the quickeſt ſpur decreed, 
The faireſt, beſt reward of ev'ry deed 


Which bears the ſtamp of honour, at whoſe | 


name 
Our antient heroes canght a quicker flame, 
And dar'd beyond belief, whiltt o'er the plain, 
Spurning the carcaſſes of princes ſlain, 
Confuſion proudly ſtrode, whilſt horror blew | 
The fatal trump, and death ſtalk'd full in view; 


Woman is out of date, a thing thrown by 
As having loſt its uſe; no more the eye 
With female beauty caught, in wild amaze, 


Gazes entranc'd, and could for ever gaze 

No more the heart, that ſeat where love reſides, 

Each breath drawn quick and ſhort, in fuller 
tides | 1 n 

fe poſting thro" the veins, each pulſe on fire, 

Ad the whole body tingling with deſire, 


ants for thoſe charms, which virtue might 


engage 
To break his vow, and thaw the froſt of age, 
Bidding 
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Bidding each trembling nerve, each muſcle 
ſtrain, 
And giving pleaſure which is almoſt pain. 
Women are kept for nothing but the breed; 
For pleaſure we muſt have a Ganymede, 
A fine, freſh Hylas, a delicious boy, 
To ſerve our purpoſes of beaſtly joy. a 
Faireſt of nymphs, where ev'ry nymph is 
fair, [care, 
Whom nature form'd with more than common 
With more than common care whom art im- 
prov'd 
And both declar'd moſt worthy to be lov'd, 
neglected wanders, whilſt a croud 


Purſue, and conſecrate the ſtep 


She, hapleſs maid, born in a wretched hour, 


Waſtes life's gay prime in vain, like ſome 


fair flow'r, 
Sweet in its ſcent, and lively in its hue, 
Which withers on the ſtalk from whence it 
i grew, (reſt, 
And dies uncropp'd, whilſt he, admired, ca- 
Belov'd, and ev'ry where a welcome gueſt, 
With brutes of rank and fortune plays the 
whore, WH | | | 
For their unnat'ral luſt a common ſew'r. 
Dine with Apicius—at his ſumptuous board 
Find all, the world of dainties can aftord— 
And yet (ſo much diſtemper'd ſpirits pall 
The fickly appetite) amidſt them all 
Apicius finds no joy, but, whilſt he carves 
For ev'ry gueſt, the landlord fits and ſtarves. 
The foreſt haunch, fine, fat, in flavour high, 
| Kept to a moment, ſmokes before his eye, 
But ſmokes in vam; his heedleſs eye runs o'er 
And loaths what he had deified before; 
The turtle, of a great and glorious ſize, | 
Worth its own weight in gold, a mighty prize 
For which a man of taſte all riſques would run, 
Itſelf a teaſt, and ev'ry diſh in one, 
The turtle in luxurious pomp comes in, 
| Kept, kill'd, cut up, prepar'd, and dreſt by 
| _ >. | 
In vain it comes, in vain lies full in view; 
As Quin hath dreſt it, he may eat it too, 
Apicius cannot—When the glaſs goes round, 
Quick-circling, and the roofs with mirth re- 
Sober he fits, and filent—all alone [found, 
Tho' in a croud, and to himſelf ſcarce known, 
On grief he feeds, nor friends can cure, nor 
wine 
Suſpend his cares, and make him ceaſe to pine. 
Why mourns Apicius thus? why runs his 
eye, | 
He edleſs, o'er delicates, which from the ſky 


That, to invent a new and better diſh [wiſh 


The world might burn, and all mankind expire 


So he might roaſt a Phoenix at the fire. [race 


Why ſwims that eye in tears, which, thro' a 


Of fixty years, ne'er thew'd one ſign of grace? 
Why feels that heart, which never felt before? 


Why doth that pamper'd glutton eat no more, 


Who only liv'd to eat, his ſtomach pall d, 


Aud drown'd in floods of forrow ? hath fate 


call'd 


The . 


+ His caule of grief behold in that fair boy; 
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His father from the grave to ſecond life ? 
Hath Clodius on his hands return'd his wife, 
Or hath the law, by, ſtricteſt juſtice taught, 
Compell'd him to reſtore the dow'r ſhe brought? 
| Hath ſome bold creditor againſt his will 
Brought in, and forc'd him to diſcharge a bill, 
Where eating had no ſhare? Hath ſome vain 
| wench ſtrench? 
Run out his wealth, and forc'd him to re- 
Hath any rival glutton got the ſtart, | 
And beat him in his own luxurious art, 
Bought cates for which Apicius could not pay, 
Or dreſt old dainties in a newer way? 
Hath his cook, worthy to be ſlain with rods, 
Spoil'd a diſh, fit to entertain the Gods, 
Or hath ſome varlet, croſs'd by cruel fate, 
Thrown down the price of empires in a plate? 
None, none of theſe—his ſervants all are 
try'd, | 2 | 
So ſure, they, walk on ice, and never flide 
His cook, an acquiſition made in France, 
Might put a Cloe out of countenance, 


Nor, tho old Holles ſtill maintains his ſtand, 


Hath he one rival glutton in the land; 

Women are all the objects of his hate, 

His debts are all unpaid, and yet his ſtate 

In full ſecurity and triumph held. | 

Unleſs for once a knave ſhould be expell'd; 

His wife is [till a whore, and in his pow'r - 

The woman gone, he. ſtill retains the dow'r; 

Sound 1n the grave (thanks to his filial care 

Which mix'd the draught, and kindly ſent 
bim there,) ED 


His father ſleeps, and, till the laſt trump ſhake: 


The corners of the earth, ſhall not awake. 
Whence flows this ſorrow then? behind his 
„ e | 
Did'ſt thou not ſee, deck'd with a ſolitaire 


Which on his bare breaſt glitt'ring play'd, and 


| grac'd | 
With niceſt ornaments, a ſtripling plac'd, 
A ſmooth, ſmug, ſtripling in life's faireſt 
„„ wrEAme? [time, 
Did'ſt thou not mind too, how from time to 
The monſtrous letcher, tempted to deſpiſe 
All other dainties, thitker turn'd his eyes? 
How he ſeem'd inly to reproach us all, 
Who {trove his fix'd attention to recall, 


And how he wiſh'd, e' en at the time of grace, | 


Like Janus, to have had a double face? 


Apicius dotes, and Corydon is coy. 


Vain and unthinking ſtripling ! When the 


glaſs | 


Meets thy too curious eye, and, as you paſs, 
Might call down Jove? Where now his gen'rous Flatt'ring, preſents in ſmiles thy image there, 
Why doſt thou bleſs the Gods, who made thee 


fair? 


| blame; | 
Curſe, curſe thy beauty, for it leads to ſhame. 
When thy hot lord, to work thee to his end, 
Bids ſhow'rs of gold into thy breaſt deſcend, 

Suſpect his gifts, nor the vile giver truſt; [luſt. 


Blame their large bounties, and with reaſon. 


They're baits for virtue, and ſmell ſtrong. of 
| ee 5 
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On thoſe gay, gaudy trappings, which adorn 
The temple of thy body, look with ſcorn, 
View them with horrour, they pollution mean 
And deepeſt ruin; thou haſt often ſeen, 


From *moneſt the herd, the faireſt and the beſt, 


Carefully ſingled'out, and richly dreſt, 

With grandeur mock'd, for ſacrifice decreed, 
Only in greater pomp at laſt to bleed. | 
Be warn'd in time the threat'ned danger ſhun, 
To (tay a moment is to be undone. | 
What tho', temptation proof, thy virtue ſhine, 
Nor bribes can move, nor arts can undermine, 
All other methods failing, one reſource 

Is ſtill behind, and thou muſt yield to force. 
Paint to thyſelf the horrors of a rape, [eſcape, 
Moſt ſtrongly paint, and, while thou can'ſt 
Mind not his promiſes--Thev're made in ſport-- 
Made to be broke—Was he not bred at court? 
Truſt not his honour; he's a man of birth 
Attend not to his oaths- They're made on earth, 
Not regiſter'd in heav'n—He mocks at grace, 
And in his creed God never found a place— 
Look not for conſcience—for he knows her not, 
So long a ſtranger, ſhe is quite forgot— 


Nor think thyſelf in law ſecure and firm— 


Thy maſter is a lord, and thou a worm, | 

A poor mean reptile, never meant to think, 

Who, being well ſupply'd with meat and drink, 

And ſuffer'd juſt to crawl from place to place, 

Muſt ſerve his luſts, and think he does thee 
grace. | 


Fly then, whilſt yet 'tis in thy pow'r to fly, 


But whither can'tt thou go? on whom rely 
For wiſh'd protection? Virtue's ſure to meet 
An armed hoſt of foes, in ev'ry ſtreet. | 
What boots it, of Apicius fearful grown, 
Headlong to fly into the arms of S—e, _ 

Or why take refuge in the houſe of pray'r, 

If ſure to meet with an Apicius there? 
Truſt not old age, which will thy faith betray ; 
Saint Socrates is ſtill a goat, tho" grey; | 
Truſt not green youth; Florio will ſcarce go 
| . down, = | | | 

And at eighteen, bath ſurfeited the town; 


Truſt not to rakes—alas! tis all pretence— 


They take up raking only as a fence 


VGainſt common fame place H in thy view; 


He keeps one whore, as Barrowby kept two; 


Fruſt not to marriage—T— took a wife, 


Who chaſte as Dian might have paſ-d her life, 
Had ſhe not, far more prudent in her aim, 
(To propagate the honours of his name, 


And fave expiring titles) taken care 


Without his knowledge to provide an heir; 
Truſt not to marriage, in mankind unread; 
S ˖s a married man, and S new wed. 

Would'ſt thou be ſafe ? ſociety forſwear, 
Fly to the deſart, and ſeek ſhelter there, 


Herd with the brutes—they follow nature's 


lan— | 
TherZ's not one brute ſo dangerous as man 
In Afric's wilds--moneſt thern that refuge find, 
Which luſt denies thee here among mankind 
Renounce thy name, thy nature, and no more 
Fique thy vain pride 6a mankoud, on all four 
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Walk, as you ſee thoſe honeſt ereatures do, 


And quite forget that once you walk'd on two. 


But, if the thoughts of ſolitude alarm, 
And ſocial life hath one remaining charm, 


If {till thou art to jeopardy decreed 


Amongſt the monſters of Auguſta's breed, 
Lay by thy ſex, thy ſafety to procure ; 


Put off the man, from men to live ſecure; 
Oo forth a woman to the public view, 


And with their garb afſume their manners too, 
Had the light-footed Greek of Chiron's ſchool 
Been wile enough to keep this ſingle rule, 
The maudlin heroe, like a puling boy 
Robb' d of his play-thing, on the plains of Troy 
Had never blubber'd at Patroclus' tomb, 
And plac'd his minion in his miſtreſs room. 


Be not in this than catamites more nice, 


Do that for virtue, which they do for vice. 
Thus ſhalt thou paſs untainted life's gay bloom, 
Thus ſtand uncourted in the drawing room, 
At midnight thus, untergpted, walk the ſtreet; 
And run no danger but of being beat. 


Where is the mother, whoſe officious zeal 


Diſcreetly judging what her daughters feel 

By What the felt herſelf in days of yore, 
Againſt that Jetcher man makes faſt the door, 
Who not permits, e'en for the ſake of pray'r, 


A prieſt, uncaſtrated, to enter there, 


Nor (could her wiſhes, and her care prevail) 
Would ſuffer in the houſe a fly that's male ? 


Let her diſcharge her cares, throw wide her 
[ whores, 


doors, 
Her daughters cannot, if they would be 
Nor can a man be found, as times now go, 


Who thinks it worth his while to make them ſo. 


Tho” they, more freſh, more lively than the 

| morn, | 
And brighter than the noon-day ſun, adorn 
The works of nature, tho' the mother's grace 
Revives, improv'd, in ev'ry daughter's face, 
Undiſciplin'd in dull diſcretion's rules, | 
Untaught and undebauch'd by boarding ſchools, 
Free and unguarded, let them range the town, 


So forth at random, and run pleaſure down, 


Start where ſhe will, diſcard all taint of fear, 
Nor think of danger, when no danger's near. 
Watch not their ſteps they're ſafe without thy 
care, 
Unleſs, like jennets, they conceive by air, 
And ev'ry one of them may die a nun, 
Unleſs they breed like carrion, in the ſun. . 
Men, dead to pleaſure, as they redead to grace, 
Againſt the law of nature ſet their face, 
The grand, primeval law, and ſeem combin'd- 
To ſtop the propagation of mankind; 
Vile pathicks read the marriage act with pride, 
And fancy that the law is on their fide. [bed, 
Broke down, and ſtrength a ſtranger to his 
Old L- - - tho? yet alive is dead 
T- - lives no more, or lives not to our iſle 3 
No longer bleſt with a Cz- - -'s ſmile 
T- - - is at P- - - Gitgrac'd, | 


And NM. - grown grey, perforce grows chaſte, | 


Nor, to the credit of our modeſt race, | 
Riſes one ſtallion to ſupply their place. 
A maidenhead 
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A maidenhead, which, twenty years ago, 
In mid December, the rank fly would blow 
Tho' cloſely kept, now, when the dog-ſtar's 
heat 
Enflames the marrow, in the very ſtreet 
May lie untouch'd, left for the worms, by thoſe 
Who daintily paſs by and hold their note. 
Poor, plain concupilcence is in diſgrace, 
And ſimple letch'ry dares not ſhew her face 
Leſtſhe be ſent to Bridewell ; bankrupts made, 
To ſave their fortunes, bawds leave off that 
trade, [Square 
Which firſt had left off them; to Well-cloſe 
Fine, freſh young ſtrumpets (for Dodd preaches 
there) 
Throng for ſubſiſtence z pimps no longer thrive, 
And penſions only keep L- - alive. [pain, 
Where is the mother, who thinks all her 
And all her jeopardy of travail, gain, . 
When a man child is born, thinks ev'ry pray'r 
Paid to the full, and anſwer'd in an heir? 
Short-ſighted woman! little doth ſhe know 
What ſtreams of forrow from that ſource may 
flow, 5 
. Little ſuſpect, whilſt ſhe ſurveys her boy, 
Her young Narciſſus, with an eye of joy 
Too full for continence, that fate could give 
Her darling as a curſe, that ſhe may live, 
Ere ſixteen winters their ſhort courſe have 
In agonies of ſoul to curſe that lon. [run, 
Pray then, tor daughters, ye wiſe mothers, 
ray; 


They ſhall reward your love, nor make ye grey 


Before your time with forrow ; they ſhall give 
Ages of peace and comfort, whilſt ye live 
Make life moſt truly worth your care, and 
lave, [ grave. 

In ſpite of death, your mem'ries from the 

That ſenſe, with more than manly vigour 

fraught, | 

That fortitude of ſoul, that ſtretch of thought, 
That genius, great beyond the narrow bound 
Of earth s low walk, that judgment 
unc, | 
When wanted moſt, that purity of taſte, 
Which, critics mention by the narne of chaſte, 
Adorn'd with elegance, that eaſy flow 
Of ready wit, which never made a foe, 
That face, that form, that dignity, that eaſe, 
Thoſe pow'rs of pleaſing withthat will to pleale, 
By which Lepel, when in her youthful days, 
E'en from the currith pope extorted praile, 
We ſee, tranſmitted, in her daughter ſhine, 
And view a new Lepel in Caroline. 

Is a lon born into this world of woe? 

In never-ceaſing ſtreams let ſorrow flow, 
Be from that hour the houſe with fables 
- > ag. © - | | 

Let lamentations dwell upon thy tongue, 
Ln from the moment that he firſt began 
To wail and whine, let him not lee a man. 
Lock, lock him up, far fiom the public eye, 
Give him no opportunity to buy, 

Or to be bougnt; B- „ tho? rich, was ſold, 
And gave his body up to ſhare for gold. 
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Let it be bruited all about the town, | 
That he is coarſe, indelicate and brown, 
An antidote to luſt, his face deep ſcar'd 
With the ſmall pox, his body maim'd and 
- marr d, | 
Eat up with the kings-evil, and his blood, 
Tainted throughout, a thick and putrid flood, 
Where dwells corruption, making him all o'er 
From head to foot, a rank and running ſore. 


Should'ſt thou report him as by nature made, 


He is undone, and by thy praiſe. betray'd 
Give him out fair, letchers in number more, 
More brutal and more fierce, than throng'd 
the door | | has 
Of Lot in Sodom, ſhall to thine repair, 
And force a paſſage, tho' a God is there. | 

Let him not have one ſervant that is male; 
Where lords are bat!ed, ſervants oft prevail. 
Some vices they propoſe, to all agree; 

H- - was guilty, but was M- - free ? 

Give him no tutor—throw him to a punk, 
Rather than truſt his morals to a monk— 
Monks we all know—we who have liv'd at 

home, | 

From fair report, and travellers, who roam, 
More feelingly—nor truſt him to the gown, 
"Tis oft a covering in this vile town 
Por bale deſigns ; ourſelves have liv'd to ſee 
More than one parſon in the pillory. 
Should he have brothers, (image to thy view 
A ſcene, which, tho' not public made, is true) _ 
Let not one brother be to t'other known, : 
Nor let his father fit with him alone. | 

Be all his ſervants, female, young, and fair, 


And if the pride of nature ſpur thy heir 


To deeds of venery, it, hot and wild, | 
He chance to get ſome ſcore of maids with child, 
Chide, but forgive him; whoredom is axrime, 
Which, more at this, than any other time, 
Calls for indulgence, and, *'mongtt tuch a race, 
To have a baſtard is ſome ſign of grace. 

Born in ſuch times, ſhould I fit tamely down, 
Suppreſs my rage, and ſaunter thro' the town 
As one who knew not, or who ſhar d thefe 

crimes ? 1 5 | 
Should I at leſſer evils point my rhimes, - 
And let this giant fin, in the full eye 


Of oblervation, paſs unwounded by ? _ . 


Tho' our meek wives, paſſive obedience taught, 
Patiently bear thoſe wrongs, for which they 
ought, 7 
With the brave ſpirit of their dams poſſeſs'd, 
To plant a dagger in each huſband's breaft, 
To cut off male increa;e om this fair iſle, 
Aud turn our Thames into another Nile; 


Tho, on his ſunday, the ſmug pulpiteer, 


Loud 'gainft «ll ether c:imes, is ſilent here, 
And thinks himtelt abſolv'd, in the pretence 
Of decency, which meant tor the detence 
Of real virtue, and to raiſe her price, 
Becomes an agent for the caulc of vice; [take 
Tho the law fleeps, and, thr'o the care they 
To drug her well, may never more awake; 
Born in ſuch times, nor with that patience curſt 
Which ſaints may boaſt of, I mult ipeak or burſt. 
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But if, too eager in my bold career, 
Haply I wound the nice, and chaſter ear, 
If, all unguarded, all too rude, I ſpeak, 
And call up bluſhes in the maiden's cheek, 
Forgive, ye fair—my real motives view, 
And to forgiveneſs add your praiſes too. 
For you I write—nor wiſh a better plan— 
The cauſe of woman is moſt worthy man— 
For you I ſtill will write, nor hold my hand, 
Whilſt there's one ſlave of Sodom in the land. 
Let them fly far and ſkulk from place to place, 
Not daring to meet manhood face to face, 


—— — at. 


Where they may hide their heads or reſt their 
feet, 

Till God in wrath ſhall let his vengeance fall, 

And make a great example of them all, 


Bidding in one grand pile this town expire, 


Her tow'rs in duſt, her Thames a lake of fire, 

Or they (moſt worth our wiſh) convinc'd tho! 
late 

Of their paſt crimes, and dangerous eſtate, 

Pardon of women with repentance buy, 

And learn to honour them, as much as I. 


L-0-N- D-0-N. 


| THE Hiſtory of the Life of Teſ us Chriſt, 


taken from the New Teſtament, Cc. 
By the late Rev George Ber.ſon, D D. 
470. 175. Buckland. — This work is 
not one continued narrative, but com- 


poſed of diſtinct diſſertations, on the 


principal parts and circumſtances of 
our Saviour's life and character. In 


_ theſe differtations, ſeveral of which 


might with more prop:tety be intitled 


| ſermons, the reader will find frequent 


repetitions, not a few things that are 


to be met with in the doctor's other 
writings, and but little that is new. 


There are, indeed, many excellent ob- 
ſervations in them, many paſſages of 


ſcripture well illuſtrated, and abun- 


dant proofs of the author's being well 
acquainted with his ſubject, of his be- 
ing a diligent ſearcher after truth, and 


a ſincete friend to freedom of enquiry. 


His manner of writing is far from being 
ſprightly and animated: he ſeems, in- 
deed, to have had little or no imagina- 


tion; and he appears in this, as in all 


his other works, rather in the charac- 


ter of a judicious and laborious com- 
piler, than in that of a ſagacious cti- 


tic, or original writer. | 
Muſeum Ruflicum et Commerciale : 
er. Select Papers on Agriculture, Cum- 
merce, Arts, and Manufutures, c. 


The volume before us was publiſhed. in 


monthly numbers, and contains 113 
pieces, which, if we except one or 
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two, are all original compoſitions. It 
is with great ſatisfaction we ſee in it, 
pieces which will not only do honour 
to the writers, but to this period of 
time, which has ſo happily given birth 
to then. The plan of the work is no- 


ble and extenſively uſeful; the ſubjects, 
in general, well handled; and there 


are much fewer indifferent pieces in it 
than we have met with in a volume 
containing ſo great a variety of matter. 

An Fpithalamium on the Nuptials of 


Lord Warkworth and Lady Suſan 
Stexwart, Ac. By Timoleon Brecknock. 


Folio. Gd. Marſh. — Nothing, certainly, 
could be more laudable, or more bene- 
volent, than Mr. Brecknock's deſign in 
this epithalamium. There is ſome— 


thing kind and attentive to the happi- 
neſs of the noble pair in the very mot- 


to, wherein he cordially adviſes them, 
not to forget the great duty of propa- 
gation, but to beget children, as their 
parents had done before them 


Brewi Liberos Date, ſays he; and ſure- 


ly ſage was the advice; for. we are na- 


turally frail and forgefful creatures; 


very inattentive, and apt to overlook 
the moſt important duties. 


Hymen, being ſomewhat flow, is 
called upon to make haſte; and, in 


order to render him a little more expe- 


ditious, is told, almoſt in plain terms, _ 


that his lordſhip and lady Suſan are in 
a violent hurry about ſomething 


Haſte, Hymen, haſte ; the Hotſpur 
blood [a flood 
Boils in young Warkworth's veins— 
| Impatient 


Sept. 


Their ſteps I'll track, nor yield them one retreat 


— a, — 


— 
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Impatient of controul : 
The lovers glance a mutual fire, 
And ſcarce conceal their fond defire 
To mingle foul with ſoul. 

And now, gentle reader, we are go- 
ing to ſtrip the bride—yes, {trip her to 
the very puris naturalibus, and throw 
her ſtark-naked into the arms of her 


lord: 


Ye nymphs, attendant on the bride, 

Throw, throw her gems, her robes 
Her filken lace untye : { aſide, 

And give her in her native charms, 

To her own Warkworth's eager arms, 
A paradiſe of joy. | 

An Hiſtory of England, in a Series of 


Letters from a Nubleman to his Son. 2 


Vols. 12mo. 6s. Newbery. — An epi- 
tome of the Englith hiſtory, attempted 


on a new plan, which mutt be pleaſing 
to thoſe who are contented with gene- 


ral notions of our conſtitution and the 


events that have contributed to its pre- 


ſent ſtate : we cannot, however, re- 
commend it in any other light than that 
of an introduction to thoſe readers who 
may be inclined to drink deep of Eng- 
liſh hiſtory. The outlines are well 
ſketched ; the refleCtions are juſt, and, 
in many places, animated; and the 


contents ſufficient to equip a coffee- 
houſe politician to make even a more 
than tolerable figure in converſation. 


A Defence of the Minority of the Houſe 


% Commons, on the Dueſtion relating to 
General Warrants. 8. 15. Almon. 


—One of the few political pamphlets 
which may be read with pleaſure. 
A Counter-Addreſs to the Public, on 


the late Diſmiſſion of a General Officer. 
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89. 15. Almon.—The author enters 
warmly on the defence of general Con- 
way's character, in oppoſition to the 
attacks of the author of the firſt ad- 
dreſs. How far the public are con- 
cerned in the event which gave riſe to 
this diſpute, we will not pretend to 
determine; but thoſe who incline to 
pay due attention to the arguments on 
both ſides of the queſtion, will find 
thoſe of the preſent writer worthy 
the ſerious conſideration of the candid 
reader. | 

Religio Laict : or, a Layman's Thoughts 
upon bis Duty to Gad, his Neighbour, 
and Himſelf. 840. 25. Crowder.— 
Notwithſtanding this author has no re- 
gard to method, his matter (though, in 
many inſtances, chequered with pecu- 
liarities) is valuable. His ſtile is, by 
no means, correct, and, probably, that 
of a gentleman, pronipted by no other 
motive than to amuſe himſelf by a 


proper employment of his leiſure hours. 


[For an extract of this work, ſee page 
482.) = WI 
An Admonition to the younger Clergy, 
Sc. 800. 15. Rivington.—If we can 
judge by a ſimilarity of manner, this 
admonition comes from the ſame pen 
to which the world was lately indebt- 
ed for the Eſſay on Gratitude. We find 


in the eſſay before us, the ſame happi- 


neſs of quotations from ſacred and 


profane learning, the ſame warmth 


for the intereſts of virtue and religion, 
the ſame preciſion of ſentiment and 
elegance of diction, which we obſerved 

in the foriner. 5 


SATURDAY, September 1, 1764. 

A Nexperiment was lately made at 

Vivai in Switzerland, to prove 

the efficacy of a method diſcovered by 
Dr. Henchoz, for making wood leſs 
combuſtible. Several fir billets were 
produced, which had been previouſly 


prepared according to the Doctor's di- 
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rections; a large fire was made, and 
laying on one of the above billets, it 
remained a conſiderable time uninjured, 
ſeeming to repel the fire; at laſt, how- 
ever, it was, with ſome difficulty, con- 
ſumed; or rather, it mouldered into 
aſhes, but without emitting any flame. 
The experiment was repeated ſeveral 

ih A 4 times, 


Es oe 4 _ 


—— 


* 
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times, and always with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs; by which it was found that in an 
ordinary fire this wood remained un- 
conſumed. The method of preparing 
the wood is ſimple; it is only ſoaking 
it in water in which equal quantities of 
conunon ſalt and vitriol have been diſ- 
ſolved; but the water thould be nearly 
ſaturated, or the ſucceſs will not be fo 
the wood 1s to be dried, 
and is afterwards fit for any uſe, and 
ſeems particularly to be adapted to 
wainſcotting, as that is moſt in danger 
when a fire breaks out in a houſe. 
SUNDAY 2. 

Some unhappy ditterences having late- 

ly arifen between the weavers and 

burchers of this city, and ſeveral 


riots having enſued, in which ſome 


lives were loſt, and many perſons 
woundced ; the following exhortati- 
on was this day read in all the 


Romiſh chapels throughout the city 


and ſuburbs of Dublin. 


The fcenes of horror fo multipli- 


ed of late by the furious and blood- 
thirſty rabble of this city and liber- 
ties, muſt fill every humane breaſt 
with the deepelt abhorrence and de- 
It is indeed ſcarce to be 
hoped, from any menaces of ours, to 
reclaim a fer of exectable miſcreants, 
who fo Garingly bid detiance to both 
divine and civil laws: yet our earneſt 
Gelire to contribute, as lar as in us lies, 


to the reforation of publick tranquilli- 


ty, makes us give you this repeated 


notice, that there i is no puniſhment in 


our power Which we ſhall not, with 


the utmoſt ſeverity, inflict upon any 


of our communton, whom we ſhall 


find concerned in the late or any fu- 
ture diſturbances. 
ſeem infer fible to the intereſt of their 
country, by &ifcouraging induſtry, de- 
ſirgying its commerce, exa{perating 
the inildeſt of governments, and wan— 
tonly taking away each others lives, 

we can only declare to theſe hellith 
emiſſaties, that beſides the ecclefi— 
aſtical TR es which they have al- 


ready incurred by their open threats of 


revenge and murder, we thall denounce 
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in their ſenſes. 


As theſe profligates 


Sept. 


on them from our altars, we ſhall for- 


bid them our chapels, and ſeparate 
them from the communion of the 
faithful, being the moſt dreadfu] pu- 
niſhment that the church of God can 
inflict.” 

At the Royal Academy of Sciences 
eſtabliſhed at Berlin, were read, by 
profeſſor Meckel, ſeveral curious ob- 


ſervations on the phyſical cauſes of 


madneſs, which were ſupported by 
experiments made by him. Among 
others, he diſſected a woman, who, 
without any interval, had been out 
of her ſenſes fifteen years ; her head 
was covered with blue ſpots as if ſhe 
had been beaten. The dura mater 
was full of veſſels clogged with blood, 
the medullary ſubſtance was very 
white; it was alſo fo hard, 
might be cut to pieces, and ſo elaſtic, 


that the fingers made no impreſſion. 


on it. It was exactly like the white of 
an egg boiled hard; and upon weigh- 
ing it, it was found to weigh two 
grains lighter than in thoſe who died 


the canals of the medullary ſubſtance, 


may interrupt the motions of the brain, 


and conſequently prevent the uſe of 
reaſon; 
ſeveral other experiments. 

Mo N DAY 3 


APROTEST of the Grand Jury > the 


County of Corke. 
'HEREAS by an act of parlia- 
ment paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion, 

it is enacted, that no preſentment of 
grand juries, ſhall be confirmed unleſs 
leven days notice thereof 
ting be given to the treaſurer of 
the county, previous to the aſſtzes, 
which notice is to be poited up or 
the door of the county court-houſe, 


and in the grand jury room, and 
5 COPY 5 
clerk of the crown, who is to read 


thercof delivered to the 
the fame publickly in open court, on 


the ſecond day 


one of the grand] jury of the county of 
Corke, 


that it 


Upon the whole, the 
author concludes, that the dryneſs in 


which opinion he ſupports by 


in wri- | 


of the aſſizes, before 
any other buſineſs is proceeded on. 
And whereas, Walter Travers, elq;' 


1764. 


Corke, at this preſent ſummer aſſizes, 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ſixty 
four, did in purſuance of the ſaid aQ, 
ſend into the treaſurer of ſaid county, 
2 notice of a preſentment for repairing 
the road leading from Corke to the 
market-towns of New-Market, Kan- 
turk, and Mallow, beginning a little 
below the village of Blarney, on the 
lands of Blarney, and ending at the 
croſs-turning out of the Downymore 
road on the lands of Blarney aforeſaid, 
and the lands of Killowen, both in the 
eaſt diviſion of Viuſkery in the county 
afor-faid; to which, after mentioning 
the road to be repaired, he added the 


following paragraph by way of letter 


to the treaſurer. 


„Sir, I ſhall trouble you with the 
above, I ſay trouble, for I don't at 


preſent know how it can be of any 


great utility to the public; if it be out 


of form, I beg you will be ſo kind as to 


alter it, and you will oblige yours, &c. 
WALTER TRAVERS.” 
Which letter, by a miſtake in the 
treaſurer's office, was poſted up, and 
returned to the cleck of the crown, 
ai.nexed to the notice. 


And whereas on ſaid notice and let- 


ter being read in court on Monday, 
the twentieth inft. the ſaid Walter 
Travers was publickly reproached in 
terms of the higheſt ſeverity, on ac- 
count of the above paragraph, as if he 


had been gu ty of a moſt criminal ac- 


tion, charging him (among other 


things) with an intention of inflaming 


and blowing up the minds of the peo- 
ple to oppoſition againſt the laws, or 
in words to that effect; and adding, 
that on the return of the lord chancel- 


lor, application would be made to 


have him the ſaid Walter Travers 
ſtruck out of the commiſſion of the 
peace. . | 
Now we the grand jury of the coun- 


ty of Corke, do declare, that we think 
ourtelves ſtrongly called upon to aſſert 


the honour of our county, by thus pub- 
ſicly proteſting againſt this unmerited 
'reatment given to a gentleman of our 
body, whoſe well known character ſets 
bim above every ſuch imputation : the 
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charges made againſt him were, in our 
apprehenſion, ſo ill ſupported by the 
betore-recited paragraph, and the whole 
of the proceeding 10 inconſiſtent with 
that reſpect which is due to every gen- 
tleman of character, and fortune, more 
eſpecially while attending on the grand 
inqueſt of his county, that we ſhould 
think ourſelves guilty of an unpardon- 
able acquieſcence if we did not pub- 
lickly avow our ſentiments thereon, 
which we thus do, and deſire the ſame 
may be inſerted in the public news-pa- 


pers. Given at the grand jury room, 


Corke, 24 Auguſt, 1764. 
5 John Conway Colthurſt, 
Richard Townſend, 
William Conner, 
Denham Jephſon, 
Abraham Devonſher, 
Richard Longfield, 
George Pigott, 
Riggs Falkiner, 
Walter Travers, 
John Rye, 
| Robert Warren, 
Francis Kearny, 
John Chudleigh, 
Abraham Morris, 
Roger Conner, 
William Hodder, 
John Bernard, 
Walter Atkin, 
Wallis Colthurſt, 
Nicholas Dunſcombe, 
John Spread, 
Thomas Butler, 
Simon White. 
| Tus DAY 4. | 
A certain ſpirited agent, who car- 


ried on ſeveral popular ſuits for the 


more than ſpirited Mr. Wilkes, being 
in company with a certain lord of the 
majority, who was alſo colonel of the 
county militia, his lordſhip took occa- 


fion to expreſs his indignatjon againſt 


the agent, and among other expreſſi- 
ons told him, that he wiſhed he could 


ſee him ſentenced to ride upon an aſs 


with the tail in his hand. To which 
the other ſmartly replied, that it would 


be very difficult to execute ſuch a ſen- 
tence, for that all the aſſes were ern- 


ployed in the—M1L1iTia. Tvues- 
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Tus DAY 11. 

St. James s. In anſwer to the repre- 
ſentations made by his majeſty's am- 
baſſador at the court of France, de- 
manding immediate ſatisfaction and re- 
paration for the acts of violence com- 
mitted, on the iſt of june laſt, by the 
commander of a French fhip of war, 
in conjunction with other French veſ- 
fels, at one of the 'Turk's iſlands; the 
court of France has diſavowed the ſaid 
proceedings, has diſclaimed all inten- 
tton or defire of acquiring or conque- 
ring the Turk's iſlands; and has given 
order to the comte d'Eftaing, governor 
of St. Domingo, to cauſe the faid 
iſlands to be immediately abandoned 


on the part of the French, to reſtore 


every thing therein to the condition 


in which it was on the iſt of June laſt, 


and to make reparatian of the dama- 
Bos which any of his majeſty's ſubjects 

I! be found to have ſuſtained in 
conſequence of the ſaid proceedings, 
according to an eftimation to be forth- 
with ſettled by the ſaid governor with 


kis majeſty's governor of Jamaica: 


And a duplicate of the ſaid orcers has 
been delivered to his majeſty's ſaid 


auibaſſador, who has tranſmitted the 
tame to his majeſty's ſecretary ot ſtate. 


DATURDAY I5 
About 11 o'clock the different pro- 
prictors of the new invented preſerva- 
tives againſt drowning, met at Black- 
friars, to convince the public of the 
utility of their inventions, and after 


lettling ſome diſputes, it was agreed to 


try them at London Bridge, at which 
tune there was a conſiderable fall; ac- 


cardingly, two men with cork jackets 


went through without uſing their arms 
or legs, one of them having a drawn 


_ eutlals in his hand; then two men 


al d a woman with a mob cap on and 
red ribbands, dreſſed in air jackets, 
went likewife through, and were tol- 
lowed by two men with the n:arine 
collar and belt. They continued dan- 
cing in the eddy a conſiderable time, 
to the no ſmall diverſion of thoutands 


olf ſpeQators, who ſurrounded them in 


boats. One of the men in an air jack- 
et preſented the ladies with apples, 


| Sept, 
regaled himfelf with bread and cheeſe, 
after which he fired a piſtol. Theſe 
things were contained in his cap, 
made on purpoſe. Upon the whole 
it was a drol and not indecent fight, 
they all being dreſſed in flannel ſhifts 
and linen breeches. 
Tus DAY 18. | 

A board was held for determining 
the merits of the three different me- 
thods for diſcovering the longitude ; 


when the proprietor of the marine 
chair endeavoured to refute the aſ- 
ſertions of a gentleman whoſe opinion 


he thought did not do juſtice to his 
chair. Another gentleman, who ſpoke 
with great candour of all the three 
methods, acknowledged that obſerva- 


tions may be made with greater cer- 


tainty in, than out of, the marine 
chair; but expreſſed his apprehenſi- 
ons as to the 1 the longitude 
at ſea by it, were the 
perfect enough to do it, which he 


ſeemed to doubt.—The lunar method 


was acknowledged by the gentlemen 


to anſwer very well, but they objected 
to the tedious calculation attending 


it ; to obviate which, Mr. Wichell, a 
gentleman well known for his ſkill in 
aſtronomical calculations, preſented to 
that honourable board a method, by 


which it may be reduced to a fingle 


proportion by logarithms, and conſe- 


quently as ſimple as can be defired.— 
With regard to Mr. Harriſon's time- 


keeper, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, 


that its merits were found to be ſuch, 
that the honourable commiſſioners 
were pleaſed to order him the imme- 


diate payment of 1000. 


A floriſt at Leyden has an aloe in his 


garden, of the ſpecies termed by bota- 


niſts, American ex VeraCruce Major, the 


body of which is 3 feet anda half high, 


4 feet 5 inches in circumference, and has 


ſhot forth a ſtalk of 31 feet in height. 
From this ſtalk proceed 46 ſhoots, bear- 
ing 7,856 flowers. The whole plant has 


near 100 leaves, ſome of which are a- 


bout 5 feet long, and ſo thick that they 


can bear the weight of a man upon them 


without breaking. 9 
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BixTHs, MarRiaGEs, DeaTas, and PROMOTIONS. 


BIRTH S. 
AD Edgcumbe, a ſon. 
[IRELAND.] 
Wife of John Corry, eſq; a ſon. 


MARRIAGES. 

Prince Frederick William, preſump- 
tive heir to the throne of Pruſſia, to 
the princeſs Elizabeth-Chriſtiana-Ul- 
riqua, of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle.— 
Prince of Heſſe, to the princeſs Wil- 
helmina, of Denmark. Earl of Corke 
and Orrery, to the hon. miſs Courte- 


nay.— Major Arthur Moleſworth, to 


wits Catherine Vane. 
| IIAX LAND.) . 
dir Fitzgerald Aylmer, bart. to miſs 


Eliz. Cole.— Capt. Ball, to miſs Finlay. 
— Chriſt. Gernon, eſq; to the dau. 


of the late James Coſgrave, merch.— 


Eqw. Lewellin, eſq; to miſs Stepney. 


Rev. mr. Woodward, to Eſther, 
dau. of Jn. Wade, efq;—Sam. Taylor, 
eq; to mrs. Anne Trevor.—Hen. 


Peard, efq; to the dau. of Rich. Grum- 


bleton, eſq;—Lieut. Thom. Carpen- 
ter, to Kitty, dau. of ald. Peter Ser- 


jeant, of Limerick. In. Heverin, eſq; 
to miſs Martha Martin. — Rev. mr. 


Comings, to miſs Harſtonge. Mark 
Rochfort, eſq; to the dau. of mr. In. 
Connor, merch.— Fran. Matthew, eſq; 
to the dau. of Jam. Smyth, eſq;—Jn. 
Campbell, eſq; to miſs Anne Carter. — 
Lieut. Allen Mc. Lane, to miſs Peggy 
Atwood. Capt. Thom. Wilkinſon, to 


miſs Mc. Cabe.—Topham Mitchell, 
elq; to the dau. of Wm. Lord, elq;— | 


Rey. Rich. Barry, to miſs Metge. 
r 


Lady Fanny Montague, ſecond dau. 
to the E. of Hallifax.— Lord Belhaven. 
Kt. hon. Henry Bilſon Legge, eſq; 
Lady Bruce. — Sir In. Barrard, knt. 
—Lieut. gen. Carr. —Sir Wm. Har- 
dres, bart. —Sir Pat. Murray, bart.— 
William E. Cowper. | 

3 [IRELAND.] 

Wm. Cooper, eſq; barriſter, Dub- 


| elq; 


In.—James Wall, eſq; Clooneymuck. 
Sam. Head, eſq; Bourdeaux.—Geo. 
Steel, efq; Maryborough. —Walter 
Dowdal, eſq; Trim.—Hugh Taylor, 
eſq; Corke.— In. Ball, of Three-caftles, 
co. of Kilkenny, eſq; —- Rev. Mich. 
Mc. Kinlie, Coretown.— And. Young, 
eſq; Tralee.— Dan. Gahan, ſen. elq; 
Coolquill.—Dr. Sarsfield, of Corke, 
Bath.—Lieut. gen. Lewis Dejean, 
Dublin.—Jn. Bullen, of Currahoe, 


PROMOTIONS, 

| Civ Ls 

From the Dublin Gazette. 

John Gore, eſq; chief juſtice of the 
King's-Bench (Flood, de.)—Marcus 
Paterſon, eſq; ſolicitor general (Gore, 


pre.) | | 

8 From other Papers. 
Thom. Hughes, eſq; clerk of thi 
revenue poſtage (Norcliff, re.)—Geo. 
Martin, eſq; collector of the port of 
Dublin (J. Smyth, re.) — Meſſrs. 
Fran. Spring, Edw. Tennant, In. De- 


lap, Edw. Kilkenny, and Wm. Co- 


perthwaite, officers on the cuſtom- 
houſe quay, Dublin. Ald. Edw. 
Sankey, ſuperintendant of the coal 
yards eſtabliſhed by act of parliament 
(fir T. Allen, re.) -In. Eyre, eſq; 
mayor, and Elias Tankerville and 
Charles Lopdell, eſqrs. ſheriffs of 
Galway. — In. Hely Hutchinſon, eſq; 


a privy councellor. 


ECCLESIASTICAL: 
ſIrReELAND. | 
From the Dublin Gazette. 
Rev. Ben. Barrington, D. D. dean of 
Armagh (Cope, de.)--Rev: Jn. Killen, 
rect. of Clonprieſt and Ardagh, dio. 
Cloyne (Chartres, de.)—Rev. Thom. 
Stopford, livings of Painſtown and 
Ardmulcan, dio. Meath, (Maitland, 
de.)—Rev. Alex. Staples, chaplain to 
the caſtle of Dublin (Price, re.) 
: From ather Papers. | 
Rev. Richard Godley, preb. of Caſ- 
tlenock 


Crawford, lieut. gov. 

(Johnſon, pr.) Capt. John Fletcher, 
major 32d reg. F. (Seton, pr.)—Hon. 
heut. col. Richard Maitland, dep. 


te. Apnew, ex. )---Harwvey's. 
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tin, D. D. S. F. T. C. preb. of Malla- 


ö hithart, and rect. and vic. of Killiſhan- 
dra. Rev. John Wiſdom, vic. of Luſke, 


dio. of Dublin (Blachford, de.) -Rev. 
E Jackſon, livings of Great Connel, 
dytown and Sherlockſtown, and 


preb. and vic. of Nurney, dio. Kildare. 


Rev. Wm. Hodnett, living of Affa- 


down, &c. dio. Corke (Shippy, de.) 
Rev. Richard Chaloner Cobbe, L 
L. D. vicar of St. Anne's, Dublin 


(Smyth, de.) Rev. Thomas Locke, 


A. M. livings of Neweaſtle and Mone- 


— Limeric.---Hon. andrev. Wm. 
eresford, preb. of Rathmichael, dio. 


Dublin (Lyon. pr.) Rev. Jn. Lyon, 
D. D. curate of St. Bridget's, Dublin 
(Cobbe, pr.) under the dean and 


chapter of St. Patrick's, who are the 


: perpetual incumbents thereof. 


MILITARY. 


Lieut col. Henry Fletcher, col. 


35th reg. F. (Otway, de.) — General 


of Minorca 


adj. gen. of the forces in N. America. 
— Capt. Hervey, capt. Philip Skene, 


and capt. Moncriefe, majors of brigade 


to the forces in N. America.—Jofias 
Martin, eſq; lieut: col. 68th reg. F. 


(Wedderburne, rem.)—Jn. Wilkins, 
eſq; major Goth reg. F. (Munſter, 
re.) — Major Wm. Forbes, licut. col. 
35th reg. F. (Fletcher, pr.) 


[IX ELANPD.] 

From the Dublin Gazette. 
Pyobnſton s. Martin Tucker, major, 
John Francis Erſkine, capt. (in the 
room of Warrender, pr. Wallis, re.) 
—-Severne's. Francis Laſcelles, ma- 
jor, Wm. Stewart, capt. (Manſergh, 
milton, cornet, 


(Drought, pr.) —— 


Hale's. Tho. Lea, capt. Yelv. Peyton, 


capt. lieut. Jaines Poole, heut. Ben. 
Bunbury, cornet, (Laſcelles, pr. Lea, 
Peyton, Olwer, re.) —Ed. Drogheda's. 


Wm. Scott, lieut. James B. Thornhill, 
cornet, (Moore, pr. Scott. )---Erfrine's. 
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tlenock (Sterne, de.)—Rev. Wm. Mar- John Maene, capt.. Rob. Dalrymple, 


lieut. 
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enſ. (Congleton, pr. Lawleſs, re.) 
R. Brudenell's. Hen. Pulleine, major, 
(Burton, pr.)-—-Ld. ' Forbes's. Tho. 


Preſton, capt. lieut. Richard Boyle, 


lieut. (Knowles, de. Preſton.)—-Laſ- 


 celles's. John Spital, lieut. col. Ed. 


Malone, major, Milburne Weſt, John 
Gordon, James Stevenſon, capts. Pau- 
lus Emi. Irvinge, John M. Kin- 
non, lieuts. Matthew Plaince, Mi- 
chael Thedſon, enſigns, (Morris, re. 
Spital, Malone, Gardiner, ex. Price, 
re. Weſt, Stevenſon, Irving, M. 
Kinnon.) — Webb's. Rich. Bowyer, 


William Anderfon, enſigns, (Boyle, 


pr. Fuller, re.)--T. Brudenell's. John 
Elford, lieut. Hen. Lyſaght, enſign, 
(Sherwood, pr. Elford.) ---- Keppell's. 
Ch. Valotton, enſign, (Price, pr.) — 


 Anſtruther's. —- John Bowes Benſon, 


capt. (Nuttall, ex.)-—-Gray's. Haimil- 
ton Gorges, capt. Andrew Rocke, en- 
ſign, (Brabazon, ex. Gray, pr.) — 
Cary'ss Wm Burton, lieut. col. John 
Hazard, lieut. (Pyon, re. Brown, re.) 
-—Lambton's. Nathan James, capt. 


(Perrin, re.)--—Colvill's. Theo. Cle- 


ments, lieut. col. Benj. Bromhead, 
major, John jeſſer, capt. George Gray, 
(Cheſter, re. Clements, Brom- 
head, Jefſer.)-—Trapaud's. Tho. Bor- 
rett, capt. (Pulleine, pr.)--David Hep- 
burn, dep. adjut. gen. (Maſterton, re.} 
--- Fitzwilliam's. Benjamin Hunt, cor- 
net, (Wm. Stern Noy, re.)—Defear's. 
James Price, chaplain, (Staples, ex.) 
Lorne's. Wm. Owen, lieut — Par- 
ſons, cornet, (Head, re. Owen.) — 


| Hales. Thomas Aſhcraft, chaplain, 


(Ellis, re) - Laſcelless. Matthew For- 
ſter, capt. (Stevenſon, re.) -T. Bru- 
denelPs. In. Smith, ſurgeon, (Cooper, 
ex.) — Anſtruther's. Robert Wilmot, 
chaplain, (Walker, re.)--65th Reg. of 
Foot. Alex. Mackay, col. Jn. Roberts, 
lieut. (lord Malpas, de, Middleton, 
ex.)—Colvill's. Ben. Winthropp, en- 


ſign, (Biggs, ex.) - Sir Wm. Booth- 
by, bart. col. 5oth reg of foot (Carr, 


de:)---Rich. Pierſon, 


col. 63d re: 
foot::(Boathby, pr.. 8 
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DUBLIN MAGAZINE, 


For OCTOBER, 1764. 


A Deſcription of the County of Roſcom- 


mon. UHluftrated with an accurate 
Map, from the lateſt and beſt Sur- 
8 | 


” HE antient territories of Clan- 


Murrey, Hy-Bruin-Breffny, 


Coran, Carbry and Tirolil, that is, 
the preſent counties of Roſcommon, 
Sligo, Leitrim, and part of Cavan, were 
formerly included in one diſtrict. It 


was reduced into ſhire ground by K. 
Henry II. who forced Roderic, the laſt 
of the Irith monarchs, to ſubmit to ſuch 
terms as he impoſed upon him. To 
this diſtrict he gave the name of the 


county of Rolcommon, and yet the 
revolted natives paid but little regard 
of kme- ſtone gravel. _ Pts 
At the bottom of theſe mountains, 


to this regulation, nor had the Eng- 
liſh laws, for ſeveral ages, more force 
in this new erected county, than in the 
other countries which lay beyond the 
Englith pale. . | 
When a more regular form of go- 
vernment took place, in Q. Elizabeth's 


reign; Sir Henry Sydney, lord deputy 


in 1565, parcelled out the whole 


province of Connaught into fix coun- 
In that diſtribution the county 


of Roſcommon: was curtailed of its 
antient extenſive bounds, and circum- 


ſcribed within its preſent limits, which 


lie moſtly between the Suck and the 
October, 1764. 


Originals. 


 Rotcommon and Athlone: 


Its figure and dimenſions will be beſt 


comprehended by a bare inſpection 
into the annexed map. It is an inland 


country, and divided into four principal 
baronies, thoſe of Boyle, Balintober, 
and the 
two half baronies of Balymoe and 


Moycarnan, containing in the whole 


324370 plantation acres, 59 pariſhes, 
and three borough towns, which re- 


turn members of parliament. 


The north of this county is bound- 


ed by the counties of Sligo and Lei- 


trim. As it touches on the latter, it 


riſes into high mountains, and the ſoil 
which lyes between, is coarſe and cold, 
but ſuſceptible of being converted 


into good paſture land, by the mean 


and of Sliav-an-Itain on the oppoſite 
ſhore, lyes the lake of Allen. It 
forms a moſt beautiful ſheet of water, 
about eight miles in length, and near 
three in breadth. Out of this, as its 
proper fountain, the Shannon ruſhes 
with ſome rapidity at the bridge of 
Belatnava, and it appears as full there 
as the Liifey at Iſland-bridge. 

On the fide of the Shav-Corcra, 
near this place, was ſome years ſince 
diſcovered (near the furtace) as rich 
a coal-mine as any in the three king- 
doms. The coal is preciſely of the 
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ſame quality, with that of Whiteha- 
ven in Cumberland, with the diffe- 
rence only, of being more pitchy, and 
of yielding a fiercer fire. Ye 
This uſeleſs treaſure (hardly yer 
known to the public) lyes cloſe to the 
deep and navigable lake of Allen, and 
weMear, that the lord Mount-Florence 
js in treaty with the preſent owner to 
purchaſe his tenure. If a perſon of 
his lordſhip's public ſpirit had the poſ- 
ſeſſion, what by private expenditure, 
and what by parliamentary encou- 
ragement, the public muſt reap vaſt 
benefit. It would haſten the comple- 
tion of the great work of rendering the 
Shannon navigable, and of opening a 
communication between it and the 
Liffey. Our great and growing capi- 
tal would hereBy be ſupplied with that 
moſt neceſfary commodity, inſtead of 
being frequently diſtreſſed through the 
avidity of monopolizers, the perils of 
the ſea, and the contrariety of winds. 
Evident it is, that the expence of open- 
ing ſo practicable a communication 
would, in a ſhort time, be returned a 
hundred-fold to the nation, by keep- 
ing at home the immenſe fums, which 
are yearly tranſmitted into another 
country, and expended on the fingle 
article of coals alone. 
The barony of Boyle is divided by 
a river of the fame name, which guſh- 
es out of o'Garas lake, waſhes the 
town and abbey of Boyle in its way, 


enters the lake of Key, comes out at 


Knockvicar, paſſes by the fine ſeat of 


Coot-hall, and joins the Shannon a 


little below Carrickdrumruſk. The 
town of Boyle 1s adorned by a noble 
pile of building ereQed by the late Sir 
_ Henry King, and near it ſtands the 


Ciſtertian abbey founded here before 


the conqueſt by K. Henry II. The 
Tuins are ſtill grand, and the arches 
built over the grand choir, diſplay a 
magnificence, rarely expreſſed in the 
works of our more modern architects. 

MWeſt of Boyle, at the diſtance of 
two Eyglith miles, lies Rockingham ; 
it is indiſputably one of the fineſt 


ſeats in the kingdom, whether you 


' "ir; 


conſider the favourable diſpoſition of 


nature, or the beauty of the proſpect ; 


the lake of Key, ſprinkled with fine 
woody iſlands, lies before it; behind 
Bae beautiful natural terraces, 
and a gentle acclivity to the plains 
above them. The beauties of art are 
likewiſe conſpicuous: in this charming 
place, and will be every day more ſo, 
from the fine taſte of the worthy 
owner, the preſent lord Kingſton. 


North of Boyle lies lord Kingſton's 


great Deer-park, and over that ſtands 


the hill of Sith-Guarey (one of the 


Curlew-mountains) from this emi- 


nence you have as fine a proſpect, of 
all ſides, as eye can poſſibly behold. 


At a diſtance the pointed mountains, 


great cliffs, fertile flats, and oval hills 
of the county of Sligo: nearer ſtill, 
the mountain of Dunavira, exhibiting 


on the eaſtern ſide long parallel ridges 
of rocks, one riſing above the other to 
the ſummit, as if it were a huge flight 


of ſtairs. To the weſt it appears torn 
into ſeveral irregularities, preſenting 


deep glins, upright precipices, ragged 
rocks, and a vaſt natural pyramid, 


which, taken all gogether, ſtrike the 


beholder with thoſe wild wonders of 
nature, which always charm at a diſ- 
tance. Under Dunavira lies general 
Folliot's fine ſeat, and the noble lake 


of Arrow; and beyond it, the oval 


hills of Tirolil, fo diſpoſed by nature, 
as to repreſent a mountainous lea in a 
fform. | | 


you behold the great lake of o'Gara in- 
ter ſected by extenſive promontories, and 
ornamented with fine paſture iſlands. 


It touches on three counties, and is 


about twenty miles in compals. 


From theſe wild landſcapes you 
turn your eyes to the ſouth, and con- 
traſt them with a view of the fine and 


extenſive plains of Boyle, and to the 
eaſt you have a level country, varie- 
"gated by lakes, rivers, fine paſture 
lands, and the natural pyramid of Sith- 

more in the county of Leitrim. 
In the weſt of this barony lies the 
diſtrict of Artagh. The ſoil, in moſt 
| | Parts, 


To the weſt of this point of view 
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parts, is coarſe and heathy. At 
Logbglin the lord Dillon has lately 
built a very magnificent houſe, and ex- 
erts himſelf with n ſpirit in cultiva- 
ting that part of the country, as well 
through his own expence, as by en- 
couragement to his tenants. 

In the ſame diſtrict lie the fine and 
extenſive improvements of Frenchpark, 
ſtill carrying on by the preſent owner 


John French, eſq; one of the repre- 


lentatives in parliament for the county, 
and a gentleman of whom nothin 
better can be ſaid, than that he 
treads in the footſteps of his anceſ- 
tors, by exerting every quality of the 
mind which can render the goods of 
fortune uſeful or deſirable. >; 
'The next adjoining baronies of Balin- 
tobber, Roſcommon and half barony of 
Balymoe may be taken together, and 
by annexing to them the diſtrict ſouth 
of the Boyle water, the whole com- 
prehends a country of two hundred 
ſquare miles. In no tract of the three 
kingdoms doth the face of nature ap- 
pear more beautiful, nor is any more 
rich in foil and paſture. It was for- 


merly called the Maghery or plain of 
Connaught, and yet the far greater 


part of it wears but the face of nature 
to this day, being deſtitute of houſes, 


plantations or other improvements. It 
is moſtly in the poſſeſſion: of graziers, 


a race of men who, for the greater part, 
are incapacitated by law from holding 
a long tenure, and make the moſt of a 


fugitive one, to the great detriment of 
the public: for it may be truly ſaid, 


they live by depopulation, and neceſ- 
farily muſt do fo, till the legiſlature 
interpoſes by ſome ſalutary law of ex- 
tirpation or encouragement. ; 
Rotcommon, the county town, lies 
at the extremity of this diſtrict within 


h three miles of | the Shannon. To the 


north, at a mile's diſtance, ſtands the 
charter ſchool, and much nearer, the 
old caſtle, partly in ruins. It was 


built by the aſſiſtance of all the Engliſh 


of Ireland, by the lord deputy Ufford, 
A. D. 1277, and was one of the nh, 
elt and ſtatelieſt in the kingdom. It 


in fine Iriſh marble. 


— 
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was garriſoned in that age, for bridling 
the o'Connors and their ſubordinate 
chieftains, who lived' in a perpetuab 
ſtate of hoſtility with the Engliſh of 
the Pale. 21081 

The pariſh church here was lately 
ornamented, through the care of the 
reverend Mr. Blair, the preſent worthy 
incumbent, and near it ſtands a fmalt 
ruin of the old abbey of canons regu- 
lar of the rule of St. Coman, from 
whom the town took its name. He 
died in the fixth century. ö 

To the ſouth weſt of Roſcommon 
ſtands the abbey of the friars preach- 
ers, built and endowed by Feidlim, 
king of Connaught, in the year 1263. 
It was once a fine ſtructure, and the 


great altar window, which ſtood till 


very lately, was one of the moſt beau- 
tiful gothic works, that any where 
could be feen. On the goſpel ſide of 
the great altar are interred the remains 
of the founder, in a tomb decorated 
by figures of that princes guards, cut 


been pulled down by a diſorderly drun- 
ken rabble, and it may be deemed a 
loſs to ſuch as would be curious to 
view the drefs and armour of the an- 


tient Iriſh ſoldiers. 1 


Roſcommon has been lately orna- 
mented by a fine ſeſſion houſe, and 
yet in other reſpects, it is a place far 
from being in a thriving condition, 


having neither trades to people, nor 
manufactures to enrich it. ac] 


Notwithſtanding the - depopulated 
ſtate of this diſtrict, yet with great ſa- 
tisfaction we can aſſure the public, 
that there are ſeveral worthy perſons 


who are aſſiduous in cultivating their 
own part of it. Mr. Mahon, one of 


the repreſentatives of the county in 


parliament, gives employment to a 
great number of people, has made 


very fine improvements in Stroakſtown, 
and withholds no encouragement from 
ſuch as build good houſes there, or 
extend its linen manufacture. Mr. 


Sandford has very judiciouſly and ef- 
fectually reclaimed the unprofitable 


lands contiguous to Caſtlerea, and hie 
En example 


4B 2 


It has lately 
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example has ſpirited up numbers (who 
lye under no legal incapacities) to make 
conſiderable acquiſitions through in- 
lands which heretofore were worth 
nothing 

To the ſouth of this diſtriet lies 
the barony of Athlone and halt barony 
of Moycarnan. It would ſwell our 
account to a bulk inconſiſtent with 
the plan of a monthly collection, to 
mention the ſeveral advantages of 
nature and art in this part of the 
county, though it would be impardon- 
able in us to overlook the noble im- 
provements of Mr. Talbot, at Mount- 
Talbot. They are very extenſive ; and 
executed in a fine taſte. In this 
barony the foil is, in many places, 
light and ſtony, but variegated with 
ſome rich paſtures and ſheep walks, 
which produce the fineft cloath- 
ing wool. By due culture it would 
be converted into an excellent corn 
country, and rendered the moſt con- 
venient in the whole county for carry- 
ing on the linen manufacture, which 


has been begun lately, with great 


ſpirit (at Fuerty) by Thomas Mitchel, 
eſq; a gentleman of equal ſkil!, who 
has very deſervedly got parliamentary 
encouragement to proceed, and who 1s 
actually quaiitying himtelt, by his 
ſucceſs, for obtaining ſtill greater. 
The province of Connaught, which, 


in former times, made ſo conſidetable 


a figure in the annals of this country, 
hath lain long entranced in a ſtate of 


Civil apathy. It ſhould be thook off, 


and it is ſhaken off by fome of the 
With a 


moſt conſiderable perſons. 
feeling for their country, they are 
labouring for the preſent and future 


of neat eighty years; 


October, 


generation, ſpreading laudable emula- 


tion, and ſecuring their own fame. 
And, that their ſpirit may {pread the 
farther and the fooner, it would be 
worthy of them to employ proper 
perſons, for giving us (in juſt vo- 
lumes) the antient and preſent ſtate 
of the ſeveral counties in the province; 
the various kinds of foil, their animal, 
vegetable, and foſſil productions; the 
cauſes which retard the improve- 
ment of our natural advantages, and 
the remedies to be applied. Were 
ſuch a taſk well executed, it would 
contribute to take this fine country out 
of its preſent deſart ſtate. 
caule would be diſcovered why the 
* county of which we give the preſent 
deſcription, ſhould (including all its 


towns) contain haruly more houſes 
than the ſingle city of Cork, though 


ſome thouſand cottages, not worth 


twenty ſhillings each, ſhould be taken 


in, to well the number How it 
ſhould come to paſs, that this county, 


conſiſting of near 350000 acres of the 


beſt land in the kingdom, ſhould con- 
tain little more than + goooo inhabi- 
tants, and this after a profound peace 


things ſhould be ſuffered to W 
ſo long. in ſuch a ſtate? 


— 


The following 1 were communica- 
ted to us, in manuſcript, by a correſ- 
pondent, Who knows not whether 
they were ever made public; but 


from their not being inſerted in the 


dean's works, believes they were 
not. Be that as it may, the rea- 
der, we preſume, will not think 

them 


— — 


* By an actual ſurvey ade in the year 1760 1 city of Cork was returned at 
8268 houſes, and the county of Roſcommon at $841 only. 

＋ In a ſurvey made ſome years fince, the inhabitants of thi; county were returned 
al 41172 all ages and ſexes, and by this return it is evident, that it ts defti- 
tute of 70000 human beings, which it might maintain wery comfortably; and 
conſequently of more than ten thouſand able labourers, < <vH2ſe induſtry, if well di- 
refed, would amount to forty th:ujand prunds a year clear, in favcur of the pub- 


lic, more than it dotb, or can, produce at a 
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them unworthy of a place in this 
magazine. | 


Extempare Ferſes, wrote at Cheſter, in 
the Tear 1726. By Dr. Swift. 


OUR mould'ring walls are mend- 
ing ſtill, 
Your churches in neglect lye; 
But yet, the ſcripture you fulfil, 
By walking circumſpectlv. 


The church and clergy here, no doubt, 


Are very much a- kin, 
Both weather-beaten are without, 
Both empty are within. 


On NorhIxG. 
A Riddle. By Lord Ch— d. 
From the fame correſpondent. ] 
I) EFORE creating nature will'd 
That atoms into forms ſhould 
Jar, | 
By me the mighty ſpace was fill'd. 
Of me was form'd the firſt form'd 
WE: 85 
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For me a faint will break his word; 
By the proud atheiſt I'm rever'd; 

At me the coward draws his ſword ; 
And by the hero Iam fear'd. 


Scorn'd by the meek and humble mind, 
Yet by the vain and fools poſſeſt; 
Heard by the deaf, ſeen by the blind, 


And to the troubled conſcience. 


reſt. 


Than ſacred wiſdom J ain wiſer, 
Yet by ev'ry blockhead known. 

I'm freely given by the miſer, 
Kept by the prodigal alone. 


The king, God bleſs him, as 'tis ſaid, 
At me is often in a paſſion ; 
And yet, e'en him I can perſuade 


To act againſt his inclination. 


As vice deform'd, as virtue fair, 
The courtier's loſs, the patriots 
gains, | 
The poet's purſe, the coxcomb's care; 
Read, and you'll have me for your 
pains. 


ES 
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—DUBIA plus torguent MALA. 
| Sen. 


UESDAY's Ganxette of laſt 
week has given us the following 
paragraph. © St. James's, Sept. 11. 
In antwer to the reprefentations made 
by his majeſty's ambaſſador at the court 
of France, demanding immediate ſa- 
tisfaction and reparation for acts 
of violence committed, on the firſt 
of june laſt, by the commander of a 
French ſhip of war, in conjunction 


with other French veſſels, at one of 
the Turk's iſlands, the court of France 


b 


has diſclaimed all intention or deſire 
0: acquiring or conquering the Tutk's 


Politicks. 


nas diſavowed the faid proceedings; 


iſlands; and has given orders to the 
Compte d' Eſtaign, governor of St. 


Domingo, to cauſe the faid iſlands to 


be immediately abandoned on the part 
of the French, to reſtore every thing 


therein to the condition in which it 
was on the iſt of June laſt, and to 
make reparation of the damages which 


any of his majeſty's ſubjects ſhall be 
found to have ſuſtained in conſe- 


_ quence of the ſaid proceedings, ac- 


cording to an eſtimation to be forth- 
with ſettled by the ſaid governor with 
his majeſty's governor of Jamaica; and 
a duplicate ot the ſaid orders has been 
delivered to his majeſty's ſaid ambaſſa- 
dor, who has tranſmitted the fame 
to his Majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate,” 
When the anſwer to our remon- 
ſtrances to the court of Madrid ap- 
peared in the Gazette, the little tools 


of power preſently extolled the miniſtry, 
| gs © 


ow 
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to the ſkies, for exacting ſo humi- 
liating and ſatisfactory a reply. The 
triumph, however, was but the tri- 
umph of a day. The North Briton, 
ever watchful of the public welfare, 
directly anatomiſed this boaſted reply, 
pointed ont its weakneſs, and expoſed 
Its prevarication. This has led our 
lords and maſters to intercede with 
France, to give them an anſwer, 
reſpecting her infraction of lord Bute's 
peace, in terms more full and diicla- 
matory than her ſiſter of Spain. That 
they are much more ſo than the other, 
J will readily allow, but that the 
French anſwer is unexceptionably ex- 
plicit, and amply reparative, I can 
by no means aſſent to; though I 
have the aſſurances of thoſe able mi- 


nifters, the earls of Hallifax and 


Sandwich, and the plodding Mr. 


George Grenville, to back the opi- 


nion. 

When in the reign of Charles the 
ſecond, we ſurrendered Surinam to 
the Dutch, it was ſpecially ſtipulated 
and agreed, that ſuch ſubjects of 
England as choſe to remain in the 
colony, ſhould enjoy the ſame privi- 
leges and advantages as thoſe of the 


ſtates general; that when they thought 


Proper to remove from thence, they 
fhould be at liberty to do it, with all 
their eſtates and effects; and that 
they ſhould be conveyed by the Dutch 


- governor to which of our neighbouring 


plantations they deſired. But ſcarce 
had the perfidious Hollanders poſſeſſ- 
ed themſelves of the ſovereign power 
in that ſettlement, before they began 


to exerciſe the moſt tyrannous opprel- 


fions on the Engliſh families remaining 


under their juriſdiftion. Theſe pro- 
ceedings, at length, gave riſe, in king 


William's reign, to applications to our 
court for redreſs; and our then mi- 
niſtry ated in the ſame manner, with 
reſpect to our then injured ſubjects, 
as their ſucceſſors in the adminiſtrati- 
on have now done, in regard to our 
now injured ſubjects. 5 | 
The miniſtry demanded ſatisfaction 
by our minitter at the Hague, and the 
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honeſt Hollanders promiſed full fatis- 


_ diſpoſitions oft 
the credit and influence of the then to- 


October, 


faction to the ſufferers. The ſtates 
general, too, it is very remarkable, 
referred the caſe to the conſideration 
of the parties that committed the 
violences; I mean the Dutch Weſt 
India company, whoſe governor was 
the author of the oppreſſions com- 
plained of. In the mean time they 
iſſued orders that the complainer, 
Clifford, ſhould have leave to retire 
from Surinam, with all his effects. 
This promiſe, and this ſeeming promp- 
titude of the Dutch to acquieſce 
in our juſt demands, was then trum- 


petted through the nation by the then 


miniſterial minions, as a ftrong and 
unanſwerable prove. of the friendly 
e ſtates general, and of 


ry wy ow miniftry at the Hague. But 
how fincere was this mighty profeſſi- 


onal friendſhip? how ended this pro- 
miſed reparation ? and how evinced 


was this boaſted influence and credit ? 
Alas, this friendſhip proved to be but 


Profeſſional ; this reparation but a 


promiſe ; and this credit and influence 
but a boaſt! Clifford, indeed, was 
permitted to come home; but all his 


effects, to a very conſiderable amount, 


were infamouſſy detained ; and though 
certain merchants, by the appoint- 
ment of the privy council, afterwards 
ſettled the account of Clifford's da- 
mages, yet no ſatisfaction followed 
K. 2 | 
From hence we have an inconteſtible 
precedent of what little reliance is to 
be had on promiſes of reparation to 
injured ſubjects from ſovereign ſtates; 
and referring to the injurers the ſet- 


tling of that reparation! I ſhould be 


glad to know whether England has 
the leaſt reaſon to expect more from 
the influence and credit of a tory 


miniſtry in the reign of George the 


third, than ſhe experienced from a 
tory miniſtry in the reign of William 
the third, &c.? On the contrary, 1 
will venture to aſſert, that they w 
not find quite ſo much. . For, though 
neither c ; 
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tives..ever reaped any benefit from the 
promiſes, and even a decree, in his 
favour, yet the adminiſtration puſhed 
the matter ſo far at the Hague, that 
the governor of Surinam, the author 
of the oppreſſions complained of, was 


recalled from his government. As the 
Dutch then, ſo now the French, pro- 
miſe us ſatisfaction; but to whom do 
they refer us for that fatisfaCtion ? I 
with, for the honour of our miniſters 
who are not only content with, but 
exult in this promiſed reparation, that 
could name any other referree, on the 
part of France, than the compte 
dEſtaign. Is it credible that a per- 
ton who occaſions an injury, will re- 


ally aſſiſt towards the redreſs of the 


party aggrieved? would not every da- 
mage allowed, be a poignant reproach 
on his own conduct? And of all the 
men in the world, is a raſcal that 
broke his parole of hanour ; who, in the 
caſt, as well as the weſt, and in Europe 
as well as both, has ſhewn himſelf 
poſſeſſed of every vitious quality pro- 
per to form the moſt abandoned cha- 
racter ; capable of ſuch an effort of 
virtue? What a moſt plentiful lack of 
wit muſt there be in our treaſurer and 
two ſecretaries, to believe that the 
French are ſincere in their diſavowal of 
proceedings, the author of which they 
appoint as an arbiter of the damages 
reſulting from them! I am apprehen- 
live that d'Eſtaign himſelf will ſcarce 
yield to the conviction of his own 
eyes, when he reads the orders, and 
our aſſent to them, that delegate to 
lim ſuch an unnatural power! To be 
more ſerious--- The compte's character 
for injuſtice and perfidy, may poſſibly 
be a good recommendation of him to a 
court, ſo celebrated as that of France, 
tor a ſimilarity of ſentiments; but to a 
virtuous miniſtry acting under a really 
virtuous maſter, as in England, it ſhould 
be undoubtedly the very reverſe. The 
French have joined him with the go- 
vernour of Jamaica, but will Mr. Lit- 
tleton thank then for the favour ? Will 
be not rather think himſelf highly af- 
fronted by our miniſtry for agreeing to 
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aſſociate him with ſo conſummate and 
notorious a ſcoundrel? "Theſe, I know, 
are hard words, and in almoſt any o- 


ther caſe, would be illiberal ; but 


thoſe who are acquainted with the 
man, know they are what he richly 
deſerves; and thoſe who have a due 
regard for the dignity of this country, 
and a proper reſpec for the honour of 
Mr. Littleton, will admit the juſtneſs 


of the uſe of them on ſuch an intereſt- 
ing occaſion. ls 


Mr. Littleton is indiſputably bound 


to obey the injunctions of the miniſtry 


in any thing regarding the government 
of Jamaica and its dependencies ; but 


whether the ſettling the affair of Turk's 


iſland is included in that obedience, I 


have not time now abſolutely to deter- 


mine. IfT know him right, he will not 
correſpond with ſuch a character as 


d'Eſtaign, unleſs he is obliged to it ; 
but, at any rate, what good effect can 
be conſequent of ſucha correſpondence? 


The ſame ſpirit which engaged d'Eſ- 
taign to plunder, oppreſs, and im- 
priſon the poor Bermudians, in ſuch 
a wanton, inſolent and cruel manner, 
will, no doubt, incite him to prevent, 
as much as in him lies, the reparation 
due to the injured ſufferers. To con- 
ſtitute ſuch a miſcreant a referee, in 


ſuch a cauſe, is adding mockery to in- 


ſult, and deception to outrage. It is 


affronting our good- nature, and ca- 


lumniating our underſtandings, in the 
face of all Europe. But what! is re- 
paration of damages ſufficient ſatisfac- 


tion for injuries of fo high and public 


a nature as theſe are? Is mere repara- 
tion of damages a ſatisfactory compen- 
ſation for ſuch piratica] tranſgreſſions ? 
for maltreating, plundering, and dri- 
ving from their lawful occupations, 
the tree ſubjects of this free realm? Is 


the hand of vindictive juſtice to be 
ſtaid, to ſhew the friendſhip of the 


earl of Bute to his couſin the French 
king, by manifeſting that Frenchmen, 
in the days of peace, may commit de- 


predations on the ſubjects of England, 


for which Engliſhmen themſelves would 


be hanged for? the Compte d'Eftaign's |, 
| elcaping- 
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eſcaping a rope (and little leſs than a 
rope would have ſatisfied an Elizabeth 
or a Cromwell) may be a proof of the 
power of the Scot ; but for the com- 
fort of our nominal adminiſtration, let 
me tell them, it is a certain proof too, 
of the no power of his miniſters 

All the civilians, and the writers on 


the law of nations, without a ſingle 


exception, agree, that violent inva- 
ſions, like the premiſes in queſtion, in 
times of peace, are puniſhable with 
death to the invader; and that the 
ſtate who protects her own ſubjects in 
robberies of this kind, becomes herſelf 
an accomplice and partaker of the cri- 
minality. In all iuch caſes (ſay they) 


every independant kingdom, or prin- 


cipality, is bound either to puniſh the 


- criminals themſelves, or deliver them 


up to the power whoſe dignity has 
been inſulted, and whoſe ſubjects have 
been injured, in order to their being 


Proceeded againſt according to the in- 
variable laws of avenging juſtice. 
Not a word of all this in our demands; 


Not a word of all this in the French an- 


ſwer! and as little is there of ſecurity 


in either for the damages done; 
though nothing 1s more certain than 


that we are as well intitled to ſuch ſe- 
curity, till the damages are liquidated, 
as to the damages themſelves. If 
hoſtages had been even demanded, 


and firmly inſiſted on, trifling as the 
Teal lofles were, it would not have 
been exacting an atonement too great 
for the nature of the aftront. 


However, it is more than probable 


that the elulory declaration which we 
have got from the court of Verſailles, 
is all the ſatisfaction ever defigned to 


be given us by that court, or inſiſted 


on by ours. - Its infulting complexion, 
with reſpect to the nomination of the 


_ referee, is a ſtrong confirmation of 
this ſuſpicion, and the joy ful reception 


which that deluſive piece of inſult has 


met with from our miniftry, is a con- 


vincive omen of the languidneſs of 
ſucceeding mealures. 
That we nay judge with the grea- 
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ter preciſion of what we may hereafter 
expect from our miniſtry, let us com- 
pare what they have done, with what 
the law of nations warrants, and what 
a ſpirited adminiſtration would have 
done, on ſuch an intereſting occaſion. 

A ſpiiited miniſtry (by which J 
would be underſtood to mean a patri- 
otic one) would have demanded, as 
the Gazette tells us the preſent mini- 
{try did, “ immediate ſatisfaction and 
reparation for acts of violence com- 
mitted, &c.” But would they haye 
been content, nay pleaſed. too, with 
the ſtale reply of knowing nothing of 
the matter—or, in other words, a 
diſavowal of proceedings, and a pro- 
mile of redreſs? No—a ſpirited mini- 
ſtry would have inſiſted on an © im- 
mediare ſatisfaction and reparation for 
acts of violence,” by a delivery up of 
the commander in chief to be tried by 
our laws, and the payment of double 
damages, as ſoon as thote damages 
could be aſcertained, by the affidavit 


of the ſuffering parties, and other re- 
quiſite proofs, within a certain ſtipu- 


lated time, before a magiſtrate in any 
part of his Britannic majeſty's domi- 


nions; and, in the mean time, re- 
quired abſolute ſecurity, by hoſtages, 
or otherwiſe,” as ſhould be agreed up- 


on, for the actual delivery of the of- 
fender, and the full payment of the 
ſum ſo aſcertained. I ſay, a truly ſpi- 
rited miniftry would have done all this, 
and in caſe of a flat refuſal (though to 
an adminiſtration like this 1 am ſpeak- 
ing of, ſuch a ſtep is ſcarce to be ſup- 
poſed) denounced immediate war. 


I his conduct is not merely warrantable 
by the laws and cuſtoms of nations, 


but has ſoinething ſtill higher for its 
ſanction. 


tor ox, for aſs, for ſheep, for raiment, 


or for any manner of loſt thing, | 
whom the judges thall condemn he 
It might appear | 


ſhall pay double.” 


preſumption to add any thing in . 
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It is of divine inſtitution. | 
It is the law of God. For all man- 
ner of treſpaſs (fays the Jewiſh law- | 
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port of an inſtitution, founded by di- 
vine wiſdom, or I could ſhew from 
the cuſtoms of Greece, the uſages of 
Rome, and the practices of the great 
Perſian empire, as well the propriet 
as the example, of this equitable ordi- 
Nance. | 
| will juſt obſerve on this head, 
that the law of God 1s the law of 
reaſon. When _—_ is inadvertent- 
ly done, the ſingle value is only due; 
and ſurely there ought to be a diffe- 
rence—a very wide one - between ac- 
cidental and deſigned injury. The 
man who violently enters his neigh- 
bour's property, on purpoſe to de- 
ſtroy his effects, ought to make another 
ſort of reparation than is due from the 
perſon who injures our ſubſtance by 
chance and not intention. Vet the 
latter ought to pay the ſingle value of 
that damage which he has even invo- 
luntarily done us; but, the willful in- 
jurious invader ought to reckon by 


another, and a much heavier rule. 


In the caſe before us, it ſeems, the 
injurer is only required, by our good 


natured adminiſtration (good nature, 
ſays a learned writer on the Engliſh. 


language, is, in one ſenſe, a compound 
word for fooliſh) to pay the ſingle da- 
mages done; and to ſhew that no ad- 
miniſtration ever outſtripped them in 


the article of good nature, they nave 


good naturedly agreed, * too, that the 
injurer himſelf, ſhall have the ſettling 
ot the amount of thoſe damages! 
What good-natured people! As the 
affair now ſtands, the Compte d'Eſ- 
taign is to make up his accompts his 
own way; for if he is not ſatisfied 
with Mr. Littleton's report, the court 


of France will not accept it. That 
this is the real meaning of the French 


court's reply, is extremely apparent, 
and how diſgraceful that meaning is to 
It is tanta- 
mount the ſame thing, as if the 
French king had returned this anſwer 
As I knew Compte d'Eſtaign to be 
a very honeſt man, and above doing an 
unprovoked injury, I will write to him 
October, 1764. ROE 
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thinks that your people have been ill- 
uſed, and he can diſcover any damages 
they have ſuſtained, he ſhall eſtimate 
thoſe damages, and, when we think 
proper, reparation ſhall be made.” 
Now this being the true ſtate of the 
caſe between France and us, I ſubmit 


it to any man of ſenſe, and unprejudi- 


ced principles, whether the anſwer of 
the French court is not a manifeſt ne- 
wee ap: ronjg we can ridiculouſly 
uppoſe, that d'Eftaign will acknow- 
ledge himſelf guilty of piracy, for the 
ſake of juſtice and retribution. The 
ablurdity of this imagination is glaring; 
and without the compte's doing ſo, 
the court of France, in conformity to 
their reference, accepted by us, may 
refuſe to ſubmit to Mr. Littleton's re- 


port of the caſe.—Nay, if I were diſ- 


poſed to cavil at words, as well as 
comment on meanings, I ſhould take 
notice, that by the paragraph in the 
Gazette, it appears, that we demand 
ſatisfaction “ for acts of violence 
committed on the firſt of June laſt,“ 


and the court of France has but given 


orders, © to reſtore every thing to the 
condition in which it was on the firſt 


of ſune laſt,” without ſtipulating on 
what part of the day of the firſt of 


June. In dealings with perſons of 
known integrity this would bear no 


obſervation, but to a perfidious, pre- 
varicating, ſhifting, double intending 
people, this is a ſufficient handle for 


evaſion. If we can ſuppoſe that ſome 
things on the ifland are in a worſe ſitu- 


ation, than they were on the evening of 


the firſt of June, they have only to re- 
ſtore thoſe things, to the condition 
they were in, on the evening of the 


day aforeſaid, after they had ranfack- 


ed, plundered, and pillaged, our peo- 
ple, and then they may aſſert, that 
they have ſtood to the letter of their 
promiſe by reſtoring “ every thing to 


the condition it was in on the firſt of 
This detour. 


June !”—But to return. « 
tpeaks itſelf. It is only a flimſy reply, 
calculated to gain time; moſt exactly 
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Mr. Pitt's ultimatum. But that great 
miniſter was not to be ſo over-reached. 
He took the French at their word—on 
which they betook themſelves to their 
ſophiſtical conduct; attempting to ex- 
plain away the negative they had put 
on his propoſals. He would not lif- 
ten to their jeſuitical evaſions, but told 
them in plain terms, that ſince they 
had neglected the offered opportunity, 


_ © the time for ſheathing the ſword was 


not yet arrived.” So ought our ſer- 
vants to the Scot to-: have done. They 


ſhould have told the French, that 
ſince they had ludicroufly referred 


them for ſatisfaction to - the author of 
their wrongs—that is, denied them re- 
paration, with additional infult—his 


majeſty would now look upon the 


peace as at an end; and uſe that 
pro which providence had put into 

is hands to repair the damages done 
to his injured ſubjects. This would 
have been a conduct worthy an Eng- 
liſh miniſtry. This would have gained 
an unpopular adminiſtration, the 


hearts of the people; and though 


there is no doubt but the French 


would have yielded to any thing de- 
manded, rather than quarrel with ſo 
ſpirited a miniſtry, and be precipitated 
into a war, before they were quite 


ready for it, yet it would have been 
ſome comfort to us, to have again hu- 


miliated a. monarch, ſo ſoon grown 


inſolent with the favours ſo unworthily 
| beſtowed upon him, by his more un- 


worthy friend and couſin, the earl of 
B. But the parodoxical economy 
s's, and the 


in vogue at St. | 
baneful influence of the deteſted au- 


thor of that economy, are the great 

obſtacles to every juſt and honourable 
conſideration. 
laurels, continues to blaſt our honour ! 
He that deprived us of our great ac- 


He that blaſted our 


quiſitions at the end of the laſt war; 
now deprives us of that dignity and 
that importance which we are entitled 


to, beyond every other Kate in Europe! 


* 
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_ reſembling the reception they gave to 
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« It requires the hand of a great maſter 


to delineate a tory in bis true co- 


lours.” 


'The Medley. 


Need make no apology to my rea- 
ders for inſerting the following ma- 


ſterly and elegant letter; nor, I hope, 


to the author himſelf, for the liberty I 
have taken in altering and omitting 


two or three paſſages; as he will eaſi- 


ly ſuggeſt the reaſon, and admit the 
neceſſity. 


To the Nox TH BRITON. 


8 1 R. 


HE fatal period being now arri- 


ved in which the trade, glory 
and happineſs of great Britain is be- 
come a conſideration but ſecondary, 
to the ambition and avarice of ſome 
of her ſons---and under theſe gene- 
ral heads, or rather thoſe of avarice 
and vanity (for ambition has ſurely a 


nobler obje& than that of unmerited 
wealth and diſtinction) may be claſſed 


the eager for place, and the greedy of 
penſion---that inauſpicious æra being 
arrived, in circumſtances fo critically 
diſtreſsful, ſhe calls upon the dutiful, 
the affectionate part of her children, 
by whoſe patience, by whoſe virtuous 
perſeverance in bearing the expences of 
a bloody war, by whoſe invincible bra- 
very in fighting her battles, ſhe has 
been raiſed to a ſtate of envied dignity 
and glory, where ſhe fits with a may- 
nanimous conſciouſneſs of her ſuperio- 
rity, healing, with the balm of peace, 
the wounds of bleeding nations: the 
calls out to be delivered from the un- 
natural power of the few, the inſolent 
purſe-proud, who baving wallowed in 
eaſe, luxury and vice, under the ſhave 
of thole laws which our wile and * 
15 | r. 
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ant anceſtors planned and defended 
for the protection of virtue; who, be- 
cauſe they have grown unweildily 
opulent, by the labour of the farmer, 
the induſtry of the manufacturer, the 
hazard of the ſailor, and the intrepidi- 
ty of the ſoldier, in the wantonnels 
of affluence, vainly imagine, that a 
powerful nation who have fought and 
bled to ſecure their commerce, and 
recover their glory, are to be engaged 
by the futile diſputes of a body of men, 
few of whom ever dared to look an 
enemy in the face, or expended one 
hour's thinking upon any ſubject of 
public utility. 
brave, and virtuous characters there 
are amongſt thoſe in power *, and 
much it is to be lamented that the 
number is not greater: Theſe will, 
doubtleſs, concur with me in opinion, 
that the leading men of a great and 
wealthy people have, at the concluſion 


of the moſt bloody and diffuſive war 


that ever infeſted mankind, objects of 
weightier import than the conteſt of 
families about places and penſions; 
veiled under the deadly fatal diſtine- 
tion of whig and tory. Of theſe 
the latter 1s, 
doubtleſs, the moſt dangerous enemy 
to liberty. Men that called them- 
ſelves whigs have, it is true, often 


adopted the meafures of the oppoſite 


ſect; men who were conſtrained to it 
by the neceſſity of continuing their 


power until ſome diſorders of the ſtate 


were cured. But the Tory ſe& never 
conſidered the uncontrouled exertion of 
kingly power, asa means of producing 
a political good. Unbounded abſolute 


power was their ultimate end; and 


their defign has always been to raife 
the prerogative above the law. Tory- 
iſm, though it had not its name fo ear- 


ly, has exiſted ever ſince the ſtruggle 


firſt commenced between liberty and 
power. In England it is a political 
compoſition, impregnated by a popiſh 
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ſpirit, which, for reaſons of ſtate, was 
ſuffered to remain behind, by the re- 
formers of our religion; and which, 
conſidering our monarchy was almoſt 
abſolute under the reforming family, 


could not eaſily be expelled: its ten- 


deney has always been to raiſe the 
crown and mitre fo far above mortal 
ken, that to turn your eyes that way 
was rebellion. Their antipathy to ei- 
vil liberty, did formerly blend them in 
one common intereſt ; and (determi- 
ned to preſerve as ſpacious a range as 
poſſible for their pride and ambition in 
the ignorance of mankind) they took 
every method to exclude the people 
from that freedom of thinking, b 

which alone they can hope to dete 

the pious and political frauds that hold 
both mind and body in a tyrannical 
ſubjection. The great Elizabeth her- 
ſelf was a Tory before the appellation 
exiſted, She exetciſed her power, it is 
true, for the good of her people, but 
ſhe did it arbitrarily; and that law, 


wherein it is made high treaſon to deny 


the power of queen and parliament, in 
limiting the ſucceſſion to the crown, 


was rather calculated to confirm her 


own title in particular, than to recog- 
nize in her people (if ſhe could avoid 
it) any authority of examining into 
the legality of kingly right in general. 
Monarchs have a natural love of pow- 
er uncontrouled ; and, except Willi- 


am the third, whoſe affeQtion for the 


liberties of the human race was invin- 


cible, few before the Hanover ſuccef- 


ſion can be pointed out in the liſt of 
royalty, who would not have enlarged 
their prerogative beyond the power of 
law to circumſcribe, could they have 
done it with fatety. The wife have 
declined it: ſome miſguided princes 
have attempted it, but have fatally 
miſcarried in the attempt. The mo- 
tives of monarchs may be generous, it 


is true. They would mike their peo- 
ple happy, but would have the people 
__ obliged 


4C2 


Cem 


* If his obliging correſpondent had pointed out the parties deſerving ſo extraor- 


dinary a character, the North Briton would have gladly paid the tribute due ta 


ſuch diſtinguiſhed merit, by printing their names. 
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obliged to the king, and not the laws; 
looking on it as a derogation from their 
merit in doing good, that the laws will 
not ſuffer them to do evil. This rea- 
ſoning may be concluſive in a good 
prince, could he enſure to his people 
a ſucceſſion of kings who would act 


upon virtuous principles; but until 


this can be, that is, until impoſlibilities 
can be effected, how criminal is it, 
even in majeſty, to venture at level- 
ling thoſe bulwarks, which our brave 
and prudent anceſtors have for ſo 
many ages been throwing up againtt 
the inſulting outrageous torrent of am- 
bition! James the firſt was the foſter- 
father of Toryiſm. His pittance of 
learning ſerved to render it ſyſtemati- 
cal: and to that end, the flattering 


pedantick divines of that age, ran- 
lacked every theological tome, and 


miſtranſlated the pentateuch, giving 


Adam a dominion over all moving in- 
ſtcad of all creeping things, that he 
might tranſmit a more abſolute monar- 
chy to his ſucceſſor, and ſlavery be more 
ſtrongly intailed upon the human ſpe- 


ſuch a culture, no wonder that To- 
ryiſm produced the fatal fruits of wars, 
murder, and baniſhment, to his un- 
happy, incorrigible family! How eaſi- 
ly could I recount the execrated names 
of thoſe miniſters and favorites, who, 


' while they tickled the foible of a king, 


were, at the ſame time, infuſing a 
moſt malignant poiſon! Who, while 
they were exalting the power, of mo- 


narchs to the ſkies, were, in reality, 
 forniing a plan for its humiliation! 
Who, while they taught them to look 


up for the original or their power to 
heaven, were depriving them of every 
means of ſupporting it upon earth! 
dangerous, very Ccangerous, is that 
doctrine which would change the mild, 


the modeſt nature of a prince into 


the haughty, the ſevere, the aſſuming! 


| (for even kings may aſſume, by at- 


tempting to bound over the pale of 
law :) which would raiſe in him that 
exalted opinion of royalty, that holds 


true ſpirit of toryiſm. 
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every other conſideration, in compari- 
ſon, at naught; which would incul- 
cate a contempt of thoſe innocent arts 
of popularity, which make him the 
delight of a gazing, loyal and affecti- 
onate people. He who preſumes to be 
the inſtrument of deſtroying a recipro- 


cation of thoſe home-felt joys between 


_ and ſubject, is a traitor ! and ſuch 
is the man who would ſuffer a prince, 
confiding in his counſel, and relying 
upon his advice, to be perſuaded, that 
he holds his power ſo clear of every 
relation to thole over whom he reigns, 
as to create an indifference in his toy- 
al mind, whether they be diſſatisfied 
with his government or not! Who 
would draw the odious diſtinction be- 
tween the intereſt of prince and people! 
and lay a foundation, or rake up the 


old foundation, of animoſities, which 


grievouſly afflict for the preſent, and 
are, with all their train of fatal con- 


ſequences, tranſmitted to poſterity! 


The man who looks upon a king as 
above popularity, who conſiders him 


| as independent of the laws of this 
cies. Under ſuch a foſterſhip, under 


realm, and of too divine an origin 


to be reſiſted, in defence of laws 


and liberty (for to call him depen- 


dant of law, and explode reſiſtance un- 
til it becomes too late to avail our- 
ſelves of it, involves a refinement too 
jeſuitical for impoſing even upon the 


DO 


papiſts of an age ſo enlightened as the 


preſent) this man is poſſeſſed by the 
He, I will 
venture to ſay, is worſe than the molt 
deluded jacobite. The latter is bigot- 
ted to the perſon of a particular wan, 
or to a particular family; with the 


death of that prince, or the extinction 


of that family, his attachment ceaſes, 


and the enchantment is broke. The 


former hates liberty in the abſtract, 


and perſiſts in a deliberate reſolution 
to deſtroy hen. No time can abate 


his rancour: no obligations from that 
adorable deity can make him her vota- 
ry. The wealth which flows from 
commerce, the child of liberty; the 
glory which attends valour, liberty's 

inſeparable 
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inſeparable companion ; the rays of 
ſcience, which lettered liberty diffu- 
ſes; all plead in vain with the bitter 
confirmed ſyttematic tory. How 
great their love of arbitrary power, 
who would renounce, for theniſelves 
and poſterity, all protection of law 
againſt ſuperiors, if they are permit- 
ted to lord it over their inferiors! 
How violent their love of tyranny, 
who would draw (by encouragements 
well known to his late majeſty, of 
brave and merciful memory) a blind- 
ed favage intrepid ſcottiſn mob, into 


the midſt of their native country, 


to deſtroy our laws, and plow up the 
deep-laia foundations of our conſtitu- 
tion! and yet, how abject, how daſt- 
ardly their fouls, who, in ſupport of 


their darling cauſe, feared to look 


danger once in the face, and tamely 
beheld the ruin of their friends ; cut 
to pieces in the field, or ignominiouſly 
dragged to the gallows and ſcaftold! 


But vain it is, to ſeek for any genuine 
virtue in the foul of a ſlave, or a lover 


of ſlavery. If by accident, or by edu- 
cation, any ſhould appear, it ſoon 
ſhews a diſlike to the foil. It juſt 
| ſcarce vegetates. To continue its ex- 
iſtence is doing a violence to its na- 
ture: For, let us obſerve, how incon- 
ſittent with rational courage is the prin- 
ciple of ſſavery. He only deſerves the 
name of brave, who is ready to defend, 
at the peril of his life, his property, 
his perſon, his country; ob patriam 
pugnando wulnera paſſus : But to bleed 
tor the tyrant, who has perhaps mur- 


dered your father, raviſhed your wife, 


or deflowered your daughter, may be 
fantaſtically honourable, but never can 
be ſubſtantially brave. Nor are the 


children of. ſlavery a whit more diſtin- 


guiſhed for real and uſeful knowledge; 
than for bravery. In the ſmall refine- 
ments of thoſe arts which recommend 
to a luxutious court, they are, indeed, 


allowed proficients, but as to thoſe of 


a more exalted nature, which enlarge 
the underſtanding, and improve the 


heart, but particularly in that, of all 


others the moſt noble, © which inyeſti- 
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gates the true ends of government; and 
points out the means of obtaining that 
end; which by a cloſe examination of 
the hiſtory of nations has penetrated 
into the real cauſe of their happineſs 
or miſery ; which ſhews why the trail- 
ty of human nature forbids that power 
ſhould be unconditionally committed 
to any man ; and which marks out the 
reſtrictions under which it ſhould be 
delegated to any one man or body of 
men ;' this is a department too high for 
the narrow walk of creatures, who 
would draw every ray of ſcience within 


the forms of divine, indefeaſible, here- 


ditary right ; andif they even ſhould 
attempt to read, who rivet their ad- 
miration to the tranſient bleſſings of a 
Titus or a Trajan ! overlooking, molt 


induftriouſly, thoſe more ſolid and per- 
manent of the Roman republic, during 
that virtuous and illuſtrious period, 
from the expulſion of their kings, uns» 
til the end of the ſecond Punic war. 


I know the glare of ſome witty and 


poetical genius's, at the beginning of 
the preſent century, ſeems ſtrong. 
againſt a total excluſion of tories from 
the regions of political ſcience : I know, 
the names of a Swift and a Bolingbroke, 


riſe in evidence againſt me; but be it re- 


membered, that I exclude theſe writers 


as tory writers, when aſſuming the 
whig, they write a Drapier's letters, or 


Craftſmen: When they write upon a 
whig principle, they ceaſe to be tories 
for the time; but when we reflect that 
this ſpecious appearance of liberty 


tended to the deſtruction of liberty, 


by crofling and embaraſſing the Ha- 
nover ſucceſſion, we curſe their heads, 
and we muſt deteſt their hearts. The 


diſturbance given by ſuch men to the 


eſtabliſhment of the preſent family, 


drove the adminiſtration into ſome 
meaſures very di!guſting to the people; 
an attempt to extend the exciſe, and 


the repeal of the triennial law. Theſe 


are contrary to the ſpirit of liberty, 
and by theſe did the party hope" to 
rouſe the nation againſt George the 
firſt and his ſucceſſor; happily they 
failed; but if the craft and unnatu= 

ral 
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ral infſuence of dne man; if the ava- 
rice and vanity of another, drawing 
aſter him families illuſtrious in the 
records of liberty, ſhould obliterate 
the remembrance of how horrid a 
libation was made of the noble blood 
of his patriot anceſtor at the ſhrine of 
popery and ſlavery ; if circumſtances 
ſhould hereafter ſo concur as to give a 
ſuperiority to the tory in the egillative 
power, and at the ſame time ſecure 


him the confidence of a prince of the- 


houſe of H , then may he hope 


for finiſhing his work; then may he 


hope to delude his k into ſuch 
a treatment of his people, as to 


make them almoſt fear ſecurity any 


where; and then might they become 
deſperate and ungovernable under ſuch 


piis, erroremque hoſtibus illum. 
It muſt ſeem clear, then, to every 


impartial man, who conſiders this ſub- 
ject, how uniformly toryiſm has acted 
on the fide of flavery and arbitrary 


power ! and how it might produce 
the total ruin of liberty !—If it did not 
exceed the bounds of a letter, I would 


ſhew Mr. North Briton, how the ſame 
_ ſpirit, which has its being in the de- 


pravity of human nature, did act in 
former ages; but eſpecially in the 
Roman ſtate; for it purſues liberty 


thro' all nature, as envy does merit. 


Tam, &c. &, | 
A Whig dependent upon the laws. 


"The NoRTH Briton, No 118. 
Saturday, Ofoher 6, 1764. 
Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes. 


HE North Briton received the 


oh following letter by the Penny 
Poſt, 


on Wednefday. He cannot 


better ſhew his ſenſe of its merit, than 
in giving it a place ſo early after its 
coming to hand. He is obliged to 
the author for his compliments on his 
hkoneſty and judgment. It is ſome 
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Dic meliora 


of my epiſtle. 


ducement to the other. 
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ſatisfaction to the North Briton that 


he is conſcious of deſerving at leaſt a 


moiety of his correſpondent's praiſe. 
He can anſwer for the former, de fici- 
ent ſoever as he may be in the latter. 


To the NORTH BRITON. 


e 


MONGST the many of your 

readers, give me leave to con- 
graiulate you on the increaſe of your 
correſpondents; but particularly, the 
South Briton, and the Whig dependent 
on the laws. It is an acquiſition 
greatly to your credit: for, as they 
are fine and forcible writers them- 
ſelves, their correſponding with you, 
in preference to any other periodical 
publication, 1s a certain proof, that 
they have no mean opinion of the ta- 
lents of the North Briton. Though I 


have not the preſumption to put in 


any claim for a ſhare of that reputati- 
on fo deſervedly the due of theſe inge- 
nious gentlemen; yet, Sir, permit me 
to aſſure you, that I ſhould not have 
troubled or favoured you (which ever 

you pleaſe) with any thing of mine, 
if I had not previouſly entertained as 
well an high idea of the integrity of 


your heart, as the abilities of your 


„ 


head. But to the immediate purpoſe 


The ſtability of the late peace de- 
ends ſo much upon the faith of the 
5 king, that it may be eaſily 
foreſeen that it cannot be permanent. 
We all know that neither that monarch 


nor any of the Bourbon family, were 


ever eminent for their veracity; and 


there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the 
French king had any motive in ac- 


quieſcing to the laſt peace, different 


from that which led him to agree to 


the preceding. The ſake of obtaining 


a breathing time, and then to ſnap at 


the moſt favourable means of renew- 
ing hoſtilities, were proved, by the 
event, to be the grand incitement to 
the one; and from a natural deducti- 
on, as well as the preſent face of af- 
fairs, were moſt probably the ſole in- 


The 


ap at. 
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The war had not been long at an 
end, by the peace of Aix-la-chapelle, 
before the Indians were ſtirred up by 
the emiſſaries of the perfidious court 
of Verſailles to rob, ſcalp, and mur- 
der our planters in America. That 
this is an inconteſtible fact, needs 


no other eviction, than the ſeveral 


captures of Frenchmen that were 
made in the different ſkirmiſhes we 
had with the ſavages. In like manner, 
the ſame mercileſs ravages ſucceeded 
the late peace; and the like ſeizures 
of French amongſt the Indians, 
prove, beyond a doubt, that theſe 
barbarities have their origin in the 
machinations of our never- to-be- made 
friends. | 

The continuation, Mr. North Briton, 


of the preſent Indian war; the re- 


ſources our ſavage enemies hourly 
meet with in Orleans; the infraction 
of the peace at St. Pierre's; Turk's 
Iſland, &c. the great armament of 
the French in the Newfoundland teas ; 


the extraordinary equipment of ſeveral 


of their fiſhing veſſels there (of which 
there is certain intelligence by letters 


in town from thence;) and many 


other concurrent circumſtances; are 


further evidences of French per- 


fidy, and a ſure indication of ſome 
more violent meaſures on our ſettle- 
ments in America K. 
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Whoever, ſir, properly conſiders the 
nature of the climate, in the bay and 
river of St. Laurence, may eaſily gueſs 
where the ſtorm will one day ſuddenly 
fall. That river is now fol of ice, 
and always is fo at this time of the 


year. So that if the French ſquadron, - 


and armed fleet of fiſhermen, ſhould 
have taken it into their heads to have 
ſailed up the river to Quebec, previ- 
ous to the froft ſetting in, it is as 
plain as the nature of the thing can 
make it, that Canada muſt fall a prey 
to their arms. For, we have no force 


there ſufficient to oppoſe ſuch an ar- 


mament ; and no fleet from hence 


(even if the ſuppoſed circumſtance 


was certain) could arrive there in 
time to oppoſe their deſigns ; becauſe 
it would be impoſſible to fail over the 
ice! ſo that the French, by nicking 
the time before the froſt began, would 


not only have time to reconquer that 


colony, but alſo to ſtrengthen them- 


ſelves anew, before the thaw would 


permit our ſhips of war to attempt 
the recovery of our Canada dominions. 


This ſtroke is ſo very feaſible, that it 


alnioſts amounts to a demonſtration, 
that if the French have already made 


the attempt, or ſhould reſolve on ſuch 


an enterpriſe any other fall, it muſt 
infallibly ſucceed f. 


In. 


——_— 


From the date of his letter, my correſpondent could not have ſeen the Gazette 


= ——_— 


of Tueſday laſt when he wrote the above. The governor of St. Pierre, in his 
anſwer to commodore Palliſer, ſeems to contradi ſome of the fads bere ſet forth: 


I ſay ſeems, becauſe I think the aſſurances of a French governor are leſs to be de- 
pended upon, than the information received by my correſpondent, and the re- 


ports which prevailed” to the ſame purpoſe, as mentioned by commodore Palliſer. 


Hut I fhall ſay no more on this head here, as I intend to diſcuſs at large in my next, 
the paragraphs in two late Gazettes ; the one (the ſecond and laſt) from Madrid 


relative to Honduras, and the other that from Mr. Palliſer reſpecting St. Pierre's 
and the Newfoundland fiſhery : for, I am determined to continue my aſe of the 


miniſtry through all their fallacious and boaſted anſwers, reparations and reſtituti- 


ons received or promiſed from the French and Spaniards. 

+ The arguments and conjectures of my correſpondent, will not appear ſo incon- 
ſiſtent and wifionary, as I know the miniſtry will affect to treat and believe them, 
when it is conſidered that according to the acknowledgement of the French governor 
ts commodore Palliſer, there are at the iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, one 


French ſhip of war of 50 guns, one frigate of 26 guns, and another of leſs force, 


with 
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In cafe however, that the French 
have not, this year, put this project 
in execution, yet we may, nevertheleſs, 


eafily judge what are their intentions, 


in arwing their fiſhing veſſels, and 
ſending out ſhips of war, in thoſe ſeas. 
They deſign, fir, by degrees, to ac- 
cuſtom us to the ſight of ſuch a phe- 
nomenon ; and then, when our ap- 


prehenſions are ſubſided, or lulled 


aſleep—in ſome unguarded moment, 
when we leaſt expect an attack—they 
will certainly atten:pt, and moſt pro- 


| bably accompliſh, the recovery of Ca- 
nada and her valuable fur trade. 


This, Mr. North Briton, moſt forci- 
bly ſhews the inexpediency of per- 
mitting the French, on any conſide- 
ration, an intereſt in the Bay of St. 
Laurence, and the fiſhery on the 


coaſts of Newfoundland: but, at any 
rate, the folly of doing ſo, without 


annexing ſuch proper ſtipulations to 


| fo beneficial a conceſſion, as would 


have precluded them the dangerous 


privilege of not only ſending large 


thips of war there on any pretence, 


but even armed veſſels; for, ſmall 


frigates, like ſloops, are, of all others, 


the moſt to be guarded againtt in that 
part of the world, as being the belt 
adapted for the river St. Laurence, 
and conſequently molt proper for ſuch 


a probably meditated invaſion. 
I 0 ſuch a paſs are our affairs now 
brought, that Canada lies at the mer- 


cy of the French, and count d' Eſtaign 


rides lord Paramount in the Weſt 
Indies. We may tremble too, for our 


| Ottober, 
colonies in every part of the globe, 
except in the Eaft !—We have un- 
doubted accounts that our African 
ſettlements are threatened with fa- 
mine, by means of the power of 
France in thoſe ſultry regions. To 
add to the wretchedneſs of our ſitua- 
tion, allo, ſailors are wanted for the 
public ſervice, and few, very few! 
are willing to enter. —'The hardſhips 
they endured 1n the late war are yet 
bleeding in their memory. 'The con- 
tinuation of the Rs; the unequal, the 
ſcandalous diſtribution of prize money ; 


and the various affronts and refuſals 


they met from the mercenaries of pow- 
er, when ſoliciting their unqueſtion- 
able right ; are too galling incidents 
to be ſuddenly forgotten. Our un- 
popular adminiſtration (notwithſtand- 
ing all that has been ſaid to the con- 
trary, in the Wallet and other miniſte- 
rial productions) will ſoon be obliged 
to betake themſelves, even in peace, to 


the oppreſſive, cruel, and unconſtitu- 
tional method of preſſing, in order to 


fit out the ſhips of war now ſo ſpeedily 
wanted wherever we have any thing to 
loſe. d Cn 

I know, fir, it may be objected by 
the intereſted abettors of the mini- 


ſtry, that both French and Spaniards 


have promiſed us redreſs for the ex- 
ceſſes committed in the weſtern world; 
and that it is unreaſonable to ſuſpect a 
people of ſiniſtrous intentions, who 
have promiſed us juſtice with ſo uncom- 
mon an alacrity. But to this I reply, 


the promiſes of princes of the houſe of 


Bourbon, 


with two large fhips en Flute,” Now if wwe eſtimate, according only to the Engliſh 
method, ten men to a gun, and reckon only 250 men to each of the large ſhips en 


Flute, (ſaid to be deflined for Cayenne and St. Domingo) we ſhould find it amount 
t9 1450 men. But if we reckon marines ; if we reflect that the French always 
Carry a double complement of men ; and if we ſuppoſe a number of their- armed 
fiſhing weſſels to join in the enterprise, we 
| computation, to riſe to 4000. And if we add to this, that in a defign of this 


ſhall find it, at the moſt. reaſonable 


nature, the French would previouſly take care, that one half of theſe ſhould con- 
fift of men inured to, and expert in the land ſervice, it will be wery plain, that 
ſuch a force is not viſionary ; and (aſſiſted. as they would be, by their late fellow 
ſu bjects, now on the ſpot) that it is not inconſiſtent to pronounce that Canada muſt. 


fall before it. 


| Beſides, for any thing we know to the contrary, the French may have 
double the ſhips of war, the governor of St. Pierre acknowledges them to bave. 
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Bourbon, are only baubles for children 
to divert themſelves with. Mere 
amuſements, of no ſignificancy but to 


deceive. Can the AÆthiopian alter his 


colour, or the leopard annihilate his 
ſpots ?—to mark it ſtill ſtronger Can 
lord Bute change his ſentiments as a 
tory, or diveſt himſelf of his partiali- 
ty as a Scot ? As little can the houſe 
of Bourbon ditcharge herſelf of her 
perfidious diſpoſition, and hoſtile inch- 
nations to England ! When ſhe ſeems 
moſt friendly, her deſigns are moſt 
miſchievous. All your learned rea- 
ders, Mr. North Briton, may recollect 
in Virgil, the words of the Trojan, 
which J have ſelected for my motto. 
When his thoughtleſs countrymen 


ſeemed tranſported on obſerving that 


the Grecians had not only raited the 
ſiege of their city, but alſo left behind 
them a propitiatory pretent, intended, 
as they miſtakenly believed, to appeaſe 
the incenſed Gods, who were the pro- 
tectors of Troy--amidſt the general joy 


on that ſeemingly joyful occaſion 
the wiſe father of /Eneas broke out 


into this exclamation, 


Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes ! 


% dread the Grecians at all times, 


but moſt, when moſt kind !” 


We ought, fir, to think in the ſame 


way on the promiſſary juſtice, and 
profeſſional ignorance, of our deceiv- 
ing neighbours. Without quoting our 


Canada bills and a thouſand ſuch in- 
ſtances, to prove their perfidy, I would 
aſk the warmeſt friends of the late 
peace, whether they can produce one 


proof of the court of Verſailles 
keeping her faith in an article of 
then ſhould 
we ſuppoſe that her late conde- 
lcending half-anſwers relative to the 
injuries committed at Turk's iſland, 
or any other depradations and infracti- 
ons, ſhall be more faithfully adhered 
to? In fact, Bourbonian promiſes and 
conceſſions, are like the muſic of Sy- 
rens: they may charm and hull the 
unthinking, but they are meant to be- 
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tray and deſtroy. If, in contradicti- 
on to all former experience, we 


chuſe to truſt to ſuch broken reeds, 
we muſt thank ourſelves for the effects 


of our credulity ! Thoſe flattering re- 
plies, are but covers to ſome treache- 
rous deſigns; which (if they have not 
already in Canada) will one day or 
other ſtrike a Coup de main not very 
eaſy to be remedied. „ 
The ſteps, ſir, we ought to take in 
the preſent critical ſituation, ſpeak 


themſelyes. The reaſonable com- 


plaints of our honeſt tars ſhould be 
redreſſed: the faults they may 


have committed, in ſubjeQing them- 


ſelves to R's, ought to be over- 
looked, wherever their ſubſequent 


behaviour, in ſome meaſure, deſerv- 
(which is frequently the 


ed it; 
caſe, by failors deſerting from one 
king's ſhip, and yet entering and be- 


having gallantly on board another:) 


their wages ſhould be ſomewhat in- 
creaſed in order to bring them a little 
nearer to thoſe in the pay of the 
merchants: and, laſtly, more proper 
regulations with reſpe& to prize mo- 


ney, ſhould be duly made and publiſh- _ 


ed. If theſe meaſures were taken, 
but more eſpecially thoſe regarding 
the R's and the prize money, there 


cannot be the leaſt doubt, but we 


ſhould find an abundant number of 
failors, flocking to the ſervice of their 
country ; and France and Spain, fir, 
would then tremble, leſt we ſhould 
take that reparation, which they have 
promiſed, but never intend to give. 

The narrow-ſpirited ſchemes of œco- 
nomy which gave riſe to the late 


peace, and now regulate every move- 


ment of the ſtate, are equally inglori- 
ous and abſurd. It is as plain as any 
axiom in the mathematics, that the 
preſent ſyſtem of politics (from 


whence ſprings the moſt penurioug 


torbearance of reſenting wrongs that 
the annals of any age or country can 
produce) not only tarniſhes our ha- 
tional reputation, but ſubjects us to 


affronts from the meaneſt ſtate in Eu- 
rope; and that it muſt, ere long, be 


4D productive 


* * 
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productive of the preateſt profuſion, 
both of wealth and blood, in order to 
aſſert and maintain our freedom and 
| independency——unleſs, indeed! our 
ſpirits ſhall be ſo much damped by a 
| repetition of injuries abroad, and mi- 
| niſterial oppreſſions at home, as to 
| fink us beneath all ſenſe of honour, 
| liberty and fame. wt 
Since then, Mr. North Briton, theſe 
beggarly. proceedings are ſo big with 
| ruin, ought we not ſpeedily to exert 
| ourſelves, by ſome ſpirited and legal 
ſtroke. [nervous remonſtrances to the 
throne, from our great cities, boroughs 
and corporations, might poſſibly have 
the effect] to oblige our lords and maſ- 
ters to change a conduct founded on 


animated behaviour, which muſt in- 
fallibly ſupport and preſerve us in ein- 
pire and glory. Our enemies would 
then, fir, find it nece ſſary to diſcharge 
the Canada bills in other coin than that 
baſe currency known under the deno- 
mination of French promiſes ; really 
repair every wrong they have done us 
ſince the peace; moſt carefully avoid 
offending us for the future; and all 


* — — — — 
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homage, which: we have a right to 


Within it. | | | 
I am, Sir, your conſtant reader, 


1 Oftober 24. 1764. 


1 Saturday, Odbober 13, 1764. 


Magnum aliguid inſtat efferum immane, 
impium. _ 0 Sen. 


Public, and how minutely their pro- 
ceedings are canvaſſed in this paper, 
| have of late been at no ſmall pains to 
acquire the good opinion of the peo- 
ple, by attempting to refute the ſeve- 
tal charges I have exhibited againſt 
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ſuch baſe principles, to that brave and 


Europe pay us that reſpect, and that 


command beyond any other power 


LEONIDAS. 
oon the ſubject of Honduras, and the 
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them, for neglecting à ſpirited vindi- 
cation of the nation's injured honour 
and inſulted rights, in theſe early days 
of peace. For this purpoſe they have 
trumpeted in their Gazette the an- 
ſwers of France and Spain relative to 
Honduras, Turk's-Iſland, and that of 
St. Pierre. With this they have flat- 
tered themſelves to. captivate the 
minds of the ignorant and unwary, 
and induce them to believe that ſome- 
thing really has been done, nay all 
that is neceſſary, towards obtaining 
ſatisfaction for the many injuries we 
have ſuſtained fince the late treaty 
took place. But leſt any inadvertent 
people ſhould be deluded by this plau- 
ſible ſhow of miniſterial Pittiſm, I 
ſhall employ this day's paper, agree- 
able to my promiſe, in conſidering 


what has been the fruit of their ſtu- 
pendous efforts, in behalf of their 


ſuffering country. In the courſe of 
which diſquiſition (which I deſire 
may be looked upon as a ſupplement 
to No. 116. and the preceding papers 
on the ſubject of the late infractions) 
I ſhall fairly ſhew, that our active mi- 
niſters, after all their noiſe and buſtle, 
have abſolutely done nothing at all; 
that is, have only ſent abroad ſome 
meſſengers on ſniveling errands, who 


have returned with — better 


than inſulting and illuſory anſwers. 
'The reply of the court of Madrid 


anſwer of: France on the affair of 
Turk's-Iſland, I have heretofore diſ- 
cuſſed and expoſed; and ſhewn to be 


merely evaſive and inſufficient. What 
now remains are, the orders of Spain 
to the governor of ſucatan; and the 
anſwer of the governor of St. Pierre to 
commodore Palliſer, on the proceed- 


FY HE miniſtry truly ſenſible of the 
ill terms they ſtand on with the 


ings of the French at that iſland. 


If we duly conſider the ſpirit and 


letter of the late treaty we ſhall find 
that for any advantage that has re- 
ſulted to this kingdom, from the jour- 
nies of theſe couriers, they might as 


well have been diſpatched to the 
grand Turk. The firſt meſſenger 
brought us a promiſe ; and what the 


- ſecond? 
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ſecond? Why, the mighty proof of 
the ſincerity of that promiſe! Orders 
to Don Ramerez, that our cutters 
ſhould be permitted to cut and carry 
off their logwood. Here let us turn 
our eyes to the treaty. By heaven! 
theſe orders of Spain are a perfect re- 
traction of what ſhe agreed to in the 
treaty! Pray obſerve them. St. 
James's, Sept. 28th. Laſt night one 
of his majeſty's e wh arrived 
from Madrid with diſpatches from his 


majeſty's ambaſſador at that court, 


tranſmitting a duplicate of the orders 
which in conſequence of his excellen- 
cy's late remonftrances, that court has 
diſpatched to Don Philip Ramerez, 


governor of Jucatan. In which orders 


his catholic majeſty diſapproves the 
proceedings of the faid governor, with 
reſpe& to his majeſty's ſubjects in the 
bay of Honduras; expreſſes his defire 


ol giving his majeſty the greateſt proofs 


of his friendſhip, and of preſerving 
peace with the Britiſh nation; and 
commands the ſaid governor to re- 
eſtabliſh the logwood cutters in the 
ſeveral places from which he had obli- 


ged them to retire; and to let them 


know that they may return to their 
occupations of logwood cutting, with- 


out being difquieted or difturbed un- 


der any pretence whatſoever.” In the 
treaty itſelf, the Spaniſh monarch co- 


venanted to protect our logwood cut- 


ters in their employments of cutting 
logwood, but his orders only are that 
they ſhall not be diſturbed in their em- 
ployments. Pray, good gentlemen of 
the miniſtry, and you labouring letter 


| Vriter to the minority, do ye think an 


order not to diſturb, amounts to a co- 
venant to protect? Is it not a rank 
deviation from the very letter of the 


late treaty? And can ye, hencefor- 


ward, have the face to affert, that 
theſe orders © are not only a renewal 


ol the ſtipulations in the treaty, but a 


ſtrengthening article in our favor ?” It 
is too evident to be diſputed, that they 
are neither. - 
But ſuppoſing: theſe orders to be 
ically a renewal of the ſtipulations a- 


| hereafter more religiou 
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foreſaid, it is palpable that all that is 


obtained by them, is, a renewal of a 
broken promiſe! A promiſe which 
we cannot reaſonably ſuppoſe, will be 

dy obſerved, 
than it has been formerly kept. And 
then as to reparation, how is that to 
be had, or from whence to be pro- 
cured? The king of Spain's diſavowal 
and diſapprobation of his governor's 


proceedings, and his re-eſtabliſhment_ 


of the cutters may be deemed ſome re- 
taliation for the inſult on the honour 
of the nation, but can never be admit- 
ted, by reaſon or juſtice, as the leaſt 
reparation, for the loſſes and ſuffer- 
ings ſuſtained by individuals. 

In what ſituation, then, are we in 
regard to Spain? Clearly not better 
than when the news of the expulſion 


of our logwood cutters firſt arrived in 


London. We had then the king of 
Spain's royal word engaged for their 


protection, and we have now his pro- 


wiſe that they ſhall be reſtored, and 
not diſturbed. So that if we conde- 
ſcend to allow this declaration not to 
be more faint than his ſtipulations in 
the treaty, yet it is manifeſt that it is 
not ſtronger. From | whence it fol- 
lows, that all we have gained by theſe 
couriers and remonſtrances, is the trou- 
ble and expence attendant on meaſures 
of ſuch a languid nature Fe! 


word of any perſon with whom he had 


the moſt important concerns, after that 
perſon had once been guilty of a breach 


of faith? Would we not immediately 
conclude that ſuch a credulous dealer 


was utterly unfit for the management 


of commercial affairs; or even the 


moſt common concerns of life, where 


any degree of caution was requiſite ? 


If we would argue in this manner in 
private life, how more forceable * 


like reaſoning in the important buſi 


neſs of a nation! Are men fit to be 
miniſters of ſtate who act in this irra- 


tional manner? Can ſuch ! fond be- 


leving fools” be qualified to preſide at 


the helm of this great kingdom? Idiots 
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In affairs of private life, what would 
we ſay of the dealer who truſted the 
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who allow themſelves with their eyes 
open (if they can be ſaid to have any 
intellectual eyes) to be made the dupes 
of deſigning powers, whoſe every ac- 
tion, in reſpect to us, beſpeaks a 
rooted malice and unbounded rancour ? 

Nou let us ſee how our moſt chri- 
ſtian adminiſtration behaves in our af- 
fairs, reſpecting depradations and in- 
fractions in other ſeas and places of 
There, the iſland 
of St. Pierre, near ours of Newfound- 


land, affords our miniſters another 

theatre for diſplaying the force of their 
nervous ſtruggles in behalf of our in- 
ſulted country! £2 


It had. been currently, and, I am 
aſſured, with too great certainty, re- 
ported, in our northern colonies, that 
the French were fortitying Sc. Pierre ; 


and the number of ſhips of war ar- 


Tived from France in that harbour, 
ſuppoſed with military ſtores, appear- 
ed to be a ſtrong confirmation of that 
report. The oven of cannon was 


alſo heard, and cannon ſaid to be ſeen; 
from an iſland where, by. virtue of 


treaty, not a cannon had a right to 
be. | Theſe alarming circumſtances 
induced commodore Paliitier to fend 
a meſſage, on that ſubject, to the 


French governor, who returned for 


anſwer [ſee Tueſday's gazette of laſt 


week] © aſſurances that there was on- 


ly one four pounder, mounted with- 


out a platform, with intention only 


to anſwer ſignals to their fiſhermen in 
foggy weather; that there were no 
buildings or works erected contrary to 


tteaty; and that the guard conſiſted 


of no more than 47 men, and had ne- 


ver exceeded 50: that there had not 


been, or were at that time, at the 
iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 


more than one French ſhip of war of 
50 Guns, a Frigate of..26, another of 


lets force, with two large ſhips en 


flute; the deftination of one large 
hip en flute, being for Cayenne; and 
the other ſor St. Domingo; and the 


commanding officer aſſured the com- 
modore none of them would enter in- 
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to any of the harbours on the coaſts of 
Newfoundland.” 

I have given thus much of the 
French governor's anſwer, that its 
aſtoniſhing ſelf- contradictory falſehoods 
may be the more apparent, and the 
amazing ſtupid weakneſs of our mini- 
{try the more obvious. Every para- 
graph of this reply gives the lie to its 
preceding ſentence ; and betrays, in 
every period, the ſtrongeſt marks of 
deception. The governor admits there 
is one four pounder mounted, yet. aſ- 
ſures the commodore that there are no 
works erected conttary to treaty !|— 


What! doth the treaty permit the 


mounting of any cannon ? No, that 


it does not. The avowed infrattion 
1s indeed but trifling, if 1t 1s really no 


more than is avowed : But how are 


we to truſt to French aſſurances ? — 


We had the aſſurances of France, in 


the treaty, that there ſhould be no 
guns there; how then are we to truſt 


to the aſſurances of the governor, 
when we have fo plainly experienced, 
there 1s no trutt to be had in his maſ- 
ter's?—He further acknowledges the 
preſence of a 50 gun ſhip, frigate of 
26 guns, one lets, and two large ſhips 
en flute. Perhaps my readers may 
not be acquainted with the term en 


flute. It means ſhips pink-buiit, with 
large bulging ſides, and a round bulg- 


ing ſtern; in order that they may be 
able to carry the greater quantities of 


bulky commodities. This explained, 


it muſt be almoſt evident to every one, 
that theſe thips were laden with war- 


like ſtores from France; becauſe at 
St. Pierre's the French have no com- 
modities to exchange for European 


goods, and it would be the higheſt 
abſurdity to ſuppoſe, that theſe large 
ſhips failed empty from France to St. 
Pierre's, on purpoſe to carry fiſh from 


thence to Cayenne and St. Domingo! 


hut this apart; we find by their 
own account, that the French have ſe- 
veral floating batteries, mounting above 
one hundred guns, ſurrounding vt. 


Pierre. Now 1 would aſk, Whether 
floating 
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and purpoſes, fortifications? and whe- 
thee ſuch fortifications are not to be 
conſidered as a guard to that iſland ? 
That this is contrary to the ſpirit of 
the treaty (and perhaps to the letter) 
is moſt certain; that it is an infrac- 
tion of the molt alarming nature, is 
equally apparent: For, though, from 
the reatons I have given in reſpect to 
th: ſhips en flute, and from the little 
dependance there can be on a French- 
man's word, I firmly believe St. Pierre 
is as well fortified within as without, 
yet if it really were not, the very in- 


troduction of ſhips of war into the har- 
bour, muſt be more dangerous than 


any fortifications on the ifland itſelf; 
becauſe theſe will not only anſwer the 
purpoſe of defence, but offence. With 


theſe they can not only protect St. 


Pierre, but, if opportunity ſhould of- 
fer, invade Newfoundland, or any 


other of our ſettlements in that part 


of the world! | | | 
Upon the whole, it is indiſputable 


that our miniſtry have obtained no real 


ſatisfaction for the affronts and depre- 


dations of the French and Spaniards; 


and that, if the moſt early and vigorous 
reſolutions are not taken to prevent the 
former from collecting ſtrong ſquadrons 
in the neighbourhood of our inexhauſt- 


üble and invaluable cod mines, our 


fiſhery. and northern colonies muſt be 
expoſed to the moſt imminent deſtruc- 
tion. "Thoſe miniſters, who are the 
authors of puſillanimous counſels, in 


this great criſis, may live one day to 


feel the effect of their cowardly ad- 
vice: For, by the ſame rule that the 
French mount on St. Pierre one can- 
non, they may. mount an hundred ; 
and by the ſame rule, that they retain 


hve ſhips of war in the harbour of that 


and, they may encreaſe the number 
to twenty. Let our miniſters look to 
the contequences! The danger may 
poſſibly be much greater to them, than 
it can be to us. At preſent it is clear, 
our miſeries multiply fo faſt, French 
inſolence increaſes to ſo ſtupendous a 
degree, and miniſterial inactivity riſes 
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floating batteries, are not, to all intents 


to ſuch an aſtoniſhing height, that un- 


leſs the adminiſtration can be inſpired - 


with ſome portion of the ſpirit of Mr. 
Pitt, or they can be legally removed 
from the helm, we are in a fair way 
of bidding adieu to trade, manufac- 
tures, plantations and commerce! 
Speaking of French inſolence and 
miniſterial activity, I cannot conclude 
without aſking our miniſtry what ſteps 
they have taken in reſpect to the plun- 
dering, impriſonment, and cruel treat- 


ment of captain Summers at Marti- 


nique, once, one of our glories! They 
are not ignorant of the real truth of 


this affair. This unhappy man, about 


Chriſtmas laſt, „being bound from 
New London in North-America, for 
the iſland of Dominica, with a cargo 
of horſes, lumber, fiſh and onions, 
unfortunately fell in with the iſland of 
Martinique, in prodigious thick rainy 


weather. Not ſeeing any other land, 


and having no obſervation for two days 
before, he took it for the iſland of Do- 


minica,” whither he was bound; 


* and hawling in for the land, at 
the. diſtance of near five miles from 


the land, he was taken by a Guarda 


Coſta of Martinique, carried to St. 
Pierre [the name of a fort. on that 
iſland] and put, with his people, in a 
cloſe priſon, among criminals and ne- 
groes, and at a very {mall allowance 


per day. The Fiench likewiſe took 
away the principal part of their cloaths, 
unjuſtly confiicated both veſſel and 


cargo, laid a fine of gol. charged 5ol. 


more for condemning the veſſel ! r5ol.- 


more for priſon fees, &c.” and be- 


cauſe „he was not able to diſcharge 


it,” had kept him a cloſe priſoner, 
« fix months, when the laſt accounts 


came from thence. What a triumph 


to France, what a diſgrace to us, that 
our ſhips cannot navigate our Weſt 
Indian teas, or traverſe ihe great gulph 
of Miexico, where our flag, before the 
peace, was ſo much honoured and re- 
ſpected; what a ſtrange treaty is this, 
which confines our ſwords to our ſcab- 
bards, and lets looſe thoſe of our ene- 
mies to ravage, contine and oppreſs 
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our ſubjects ! The French may ſafely 
diſplay their banners every where, but 
if one of our merchantmen is caught 
in a fog, and by mifortune ſtrays with- 
in a few miles of a French ifland, he 
muſt ſoffer, for his unavoidable miſ- 
take, the forfeiture of his veſſel and 
cargo, impriſonment in a dungeon a- 
mong criminals, and an arbitrary and 
heavy fine! But theſe are amongſt 
the comforts England receives, from 
the friends and allies which her Scotch 
premier has ſo gloriouſly procured for 


her. 
To the NoxkTH BRITON. 


SIR, 


| I FIND it is ſpread in all the papers 


of laſt week, that (another meſ- 
ſenger is gone to Madrid, with further 


inſtructions to our ambaſſador at that 


court, relative to the affair of Hondu- 


Tas.” Pleaſe, fir, to undeceive the 


public in this particular. No ſuch 


meſſenger has been ſent. You may 
depend upon this advice. For what 
- Purpoſe this ſtory was propagated, they 
can beſt tell who thought it neceſſary 
to raiſe it. | >. 


5 Whitehall, 


I am, 
d Od. 1146. Yours, &c. &c. | 
2 UNDER THE Ros E. 
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| „ Foro uniformly Toryiſm has ated on 


the ſide of flawery and arbitrary power! 
I could ſhew how the fame ſpirit did 
ad in former ages, but eſpecially the 


Roman ſlate ; for, it purſues liberty 


 #hreugh all nature, as envy does 


 mierit.” North Briton, N 117. 


To the NoRTHBRITON. 


9 1 . ; 
Nea former letter * I think I de- 
1 clared mytelf of opinion that To- 
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ryiſm had its exiſtence in the depravi 
of the human heart, ſo that until an 
univerſal purity of manners can be 


brought about, it can never be totally 
eradicated. All that human prudence 


then can do, is, to keep it in ſubjec- 
tion; for, give it dominion, and fare- 
wel to learning, valour and merit of 


every kind! Even the virtues will not 


ſlouriſh without the culture of reward; 
and how can due rewards be expected 
from an arbitrary power, which has no 
other determination of will, but from 
a minion, a miſtreſs, or worſt of all, 
from his own caprice? The murderer 
of a Raleigh, and he who raiſed to 
wealth, honour and power a Rocheſ- 
ter, and a Buckingham, laboured 
ſorely to efface, in the human mind, 
every diſtinction between good and 
evil. His aim was to counteract the 
great work of his creator. Merit he 
would not reward, leſt ſaucy merit 
ſhould preſume to think for itſelf. His 
favours were poured upon the unde- 
ſerving ; for, owing it to him that 
they are any thing, they muſt impli- 
citly adhere to him, or they fink into 
nothing. The Roman ſtate, from the 


time that the conſtitutional rotation of 
offices ceaſed, did not abound, as be- 


fore, with ſtateſmen, or with gene- 
rals. Government places, provinces, 
were granted out in leaſe (but not in- 
deed in reverſion!) A few men were 
ſure of enjoying all they deſired; and 


the reſt, deſpairing to recommend 


themſelves by merit and ſervice, had 
recourſe to the illiberal arts of elec- 
tioneering. Thus, a ſtate which for 
many centuries before could furniſh on 
each ſucceeding year one different man 
at leaſt, to command her armies, and 


direct her councils, ſaw herſelf re- 
duced to a Sylla, a Marius, a Czfar, 
or a Pompey ! It is the remark of the 


great Machiavel, it is founded in a 


Es critical obſervation of the human 


heart, take away the incentives to 
virtue, it ſhall have very few followers. 
Shew the generality of mankind that 

| +; ſucceſs 
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ſucceſs ſhall not attend merit, but ra- 
ther the contrary, and (though with 
reluctance, it muſt be confeſſed) they 
become ſluggiſh, or indifferent ; per- 
haps, mean, or profligate. The to- 
ries have at all times paid but ſmall 


"regard to merit in their political 


ſcheme; and, indeed, to what end 
ſhould they deſire to make the will of 
one perſon the uncontroulable diſpen- 
ſer of rewards in a ſtate, were it not 
with a view of ſubyerting the rule 


which nature has laid down, that me- 


rit, and a probability of being able to 
render good ſervices to the communi- 
ty, ſhould recommend the members 
thereof to power and office? the patri- 
cians in Rome were, without doubt 


the tories of that age; for, whoever 


would engroſs for himſelf, or his party, 
a greater ſhare of power than is conſi- 
ſent with the liberty and happineſs of 
the people, whether he be an Oxford, 
a Bolingbroke, a Coriolanus, or an 
Appius, acts upon the Tory principle. 
The nobility of Rome, from the mo- 


ment they ceaſed to have cauſe of 


fear from the Tarquin's family, be- 
gan immediately to diſtreſs the com- 
mon people; who, during the regal 
government, were ſupported by their 
labours.; which adminiſtred to the 
court and gentry the materials of 
luxury, as it has ever ſince done in 


every country. The revolution in 


favour of liberty involved them in a 
long ſeries of wars; theſe being at an 
end, and the former method of ſub- 
liſting themſelves failing, on account 
of the ſevere and ſumptuous diſci- 
pline which neceflity had introduced in 
the commonwealth, they unavoidably 
plunged themſelves into debt : they felt 
the oppreſſion of their wealthy and ava- 
ricious creditors : a brave, a conquer- 
ing people could not bear it? and they 
aſſerted, therefore, the rights of hu- 
man nature. Hence their ſeceſſion, 
their magiſtrates, their greatneſs. 
* Icllicet et facta eſt rerum pulcherri- 
ma Roma.“ The patricians, ſays 
Monteſquieu, expected from the peo- 
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ple impoſlibilities ; bravery in war, 
puſillanimity in peace; and the pa- 
tricians were, in truth, the cauſe of 
the ſeceſſion. They rouſed, with a 
view to their own purpoſes, a ſpirit 


which they could not afterwards ſup- 


preſs; not conſidering that a rude, 
warlike nation, are not of that pliancy 
as to be ſo ſuddenly molded into PA 
gures of ſuch extreme difference. 
Purſue, then, this ſubject, in its wind- 
ings along the Roman ſtory, you will 
perceive the avarice of the wealthy, 
the pride of the nobility, deprefling, 
or endeayouring to depreſs, the peo- 
ple. Avarice engroſſes the conquer- 
ed lands. Property accumulates. 
'The few in poſſeſſion, in order to 
make the moſt of their eſtates, employ 
ſlaves only in the cultivation. The 
brave native, not able to ſubſiſt as a 
Roman or Italian, embarks in every 
deſperate enterprize, and ſtrengthens 
the hands of each ambitious enemy 


to his country. The tribunes, ſays 


the patrician party, the ambitious tri- 
bunes, at length, occaſioned the de- 
ſtruction of Roman liberty. They 
were ever introducing that odious ſub- 


ject, the Agrarian law.” Why then 
would the patricians make ſo unequal, 


ſo illegal, a diſtribution of the con- 


quered lands? or, rather, why take 
ſo inhuman an advantage of ſuch as 
were poſſeſſed of ſmall portions, as to 


purchaſe at a low price, and ſwallow 


down their little debentures, in the 
gulph of noble avarice? Cicero, the 
greateſt ſpeculative ſtateſman of his 


age, but the worſt in practice (I 


mean from his timidity the leaſt capa- 


ble of ſtemming the corrupt torrent of 
thoſe times) is far from condemning 
the whig leaders in his commonwealth, 


nor the general ſcheme of an Agrarian 


law; nam vere dicam' ſays he, 
in his oration againſt Rullus, genus 


ipſum legis agrariz vituperare non 
poſſum Non ſum ego is conſul, qui, 
ut plerique nefas eſſe arbitrer ee 3 | 
laudare: quorum conſiliis, ſapientia, le- 
gibus, multas eſſe video reipublicæ par- 
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tes conſtitutas. He pays great reſpect mies, which forced Cæſar to paſs, or 


October 


to the memory of the Gracchi, by *furniſhed him with a moſt feaſible apo- 


whoſe counſel and wiſdom ſuch im- 
provements had been made in the con- 
ſtitution of his country ; but how toon 
does his want of ſpirit diſcloſe itſelf! 
How ſoon does the Tory break out! 


He ſnatches the firſt opportunity of 


paying his moſt reſpectful compli- 
ments to Pompey as the only perſon 
worthy of unbounded power: © fi vo- 
bis ex omni populo deligendi poteſtas 
eſſet data, quæcunque res eſſet, in 
qua fides, integritas, virtus, auctoritas, 
quzreretur, vos cam fine dubitatione, 
ad Cneium Pompeium principem dela- 
turos.“ In ſhort, fir, the Roman 
gentry, and Cicero amongſt the reſt 
(who by offices of profit, a quæſtor- 
ſhip, ſuppoſe, which was the payma- 
ſter's place, had made a great fortune, 
and ſtepped into the upper houſe) 
were arrived at ſuch a ſtage of lux- 
ury, indolence and pride, that, after 
having infected, by their example, 
the lower orders of the commonwealth, 
they wiſhed not to reform them; be- 
cauſe each patrician watched till it 
became his turn to avail himſelf of 
their corruption. They deſpiſed, 
they treated the conquerors of the 
world as a licentious mob; and wil- 
ling to abridge the work of govern- 
ment, would throw the whole power 
into the hands of one man, whom 
they thought proper to ſurname great ; 
and under whoſe favour, and by 
whoſe permiſſion, as their thane and 
maſter, they might lord 1t over much 
honefter and braver men than them- 
ſelves. | £ . | EN + 
Thus we ſee the fatal effects of the 
avarice, and pride, of the Roman 
nobility; of their ill behaviour to that 
great people, who had they not aſſert- 
ed their liberties, Rome muſt have been 


a poor temporizing oligarchy; and, 
long before the period of which we 


ſpeak, a prey to Carthage or Macedon. 


It was their partiality to Pompey, in 


the diſpute between him and Czfar, 
about diſbanding their reſpective ar- 


effort atter. 


logy for paſſing, the Rubicon. Ro- 
man liberty never made one effeQual 
From being too of 
deceived, the commons found tbe Pa- 
tricians were not to be truſted, and 
ſince they muſt have a tyrant, would 
give the preference to one of their 
own party. 

This digreſſion into Roman Hiſtory 
in an examination of Britith factions 
will not appear foreign to the ſubject, 
when the ſtrong reſemblance of the 
gemus of each people 1s attended to; 
and that, although differing 1n go- 
vernment, liberty, as a common ſpirit, 
pervaded and invigorated both forms; 
but when we conſider the manly, bold, 
and yet reſpectable behaviour, of each 
people, to their rulers, although ſuf— 
fering by their vices and follies, the 
likeneſs becomes moſt remarkably 
ſtriking. The patience of thoſe illuſ- 


trious patriots, who for the twelve firſt 


years of Charles the firſt, endured the 
oppreſſion of Star-chambers, high com- 
mitjion courts, with a long lift of o- 
ther grievances, and of thoſe, who 
during the tyranny of James the ſe- 
cond, waited till even the church 
could bear with him no longer, are 
powerful inftances of this in the Eng- 
liſh nation; and the ſeceſſion to the 
Mons Sacer without violence or -tu- 
mult, their permitting that arch-tory 


Appius, the decemvir, to live after 


his wickedneſs and cruelty, declare 
how much office, although ſcanda- 
loufly abuſed, did ſanctity the perlon 
of a magiſtrate in the eyes of the Ro- 
man people. Their conſtant readineſs 


to march againſt the enemies of their 


country; their obedience to their ge- 
nerals, though ignorant and avarici- 
ous, and unjuſt in the diviſion of 
the plunder, or, to uſe the modern 
phraſe, in ſharing the dollars, all pro- 
claim the good tenſe and long ſuffe- 
rance of the members of that adni- 
rable republic! It is curious to ob- 


ſerve how exactly even, in ſmall mat- 


ters, 


ober, 
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ſent eſtabliſhment. 


Tarquin of a foreign race, upon his 
expulſion flies to Ariſtodemus; 
James the ſecond of Scottiſh origin, 
takes refuge with Lewis the four- 
teenth. The one dies an exile at Cuma, 
the other in ſome obſcure monaſtery 
of France. The regiment of Exulls 
make a deſperate Kind at Regillus; 
the Iriſh, who followed the fortune of 
James, are a formidable body in the ar- 
my of the enemy. The children of 
ſome of the firſt patriots in Rome at- 
tempt to reſtore Tarquin; the ſon of 
the great Wharton, and others who 
may be named, fight againſt the pre- 
Perhaps I may 
have drawn the compariſon to an over 
minuteneſs; my deſign will be my ex- 
cuſe. It is to give weight and autho- 
rity amongſt us to the example of the 
Romans ; that our tories obſerving the 
fare of that great commonwealth, 
and the cauſes which produced its 
ruin, may, for their own fakes, be 
cautious how they trifle with a brave 
and ſenſible people; that they be- 
ware how they treat their liberties with 
ſcorn and deriſion ;—the liberties of 
thoſe from whom they derive every 
atom of their preſent conſequence, 
to whom they owe that they have 


millions to ſquander, and that they 


have provinces to. beſtow, upon a 


parcel of obſcure undeſerving .* 
0 


cophants Let them not provo 

by fo bare-faced a ſecurity of con- 
tinuing their command, as not 
even to offer the leaſt apology for 
their various errors, and manifold miſ- 
conducts; let them recolleQ how tri- 
fling a figure the flimſy, diſſipated, 
luxurious, cavalier patricians made a- 
gainſt the virtuous religious country 
gentlemen, the ſober London citizen, 


the ſubſtantial honeft yeoman, in the 


days of our grandfathers! how une- 
qual in council! how overmatched in 
action! let them conſider, how raſhly 
the former plunged their monarch into 
a war with his ſubjeQs! and how un- 
able to extricate him from the difli- 
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The North Briton. 
ters, the parallel runs between theſe. 
two nations of whom we ſpeak. 


of them and their intereſts. 


reach of law. 
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culties wherein they had involved him! 
or, if neither the authorities of paſt 


examples, nor the preſent diſcontents 
of an injured people can have woe 
dy 


with a ſet of men, who ſeem gi 
. with unexpected power, quod nemo 


divüm promitteret, and who, like a 
tavern keeper that knows he muſt 
ſoon break, regardleſs of good will or 
of character, graſps at every thing, 
and makes the moſt of the preſent, 
then it is expected, and very naturally, 
that the good people of England will 
take every conſtitutional method to 
remove from power, and baniſh for 
ever from the helm, thoſe who have 
always betrayed ſo invincible an hatred 
Their 
conſtitution requires a rational reve- 
rence for their king, with whom the 
executive power is wiſely depoſited; 
it requires a reſpect for the hereditaty 
branch of the legiſlature, for without 
ſubordination, government cannot ex- 
iſt; and happily amongſt the members 
of this auguſt body, ſome there are, 
who partake more of the nature of a 
Valerius than an Appius ; who confi- 
der their fellow ſubjects as made of 


very near the fame waterials with 


themſelves; and who think it their 
duty to exert that ſuperiority, which 
birth and fortune have conferred upon 
them, rather in comforting, protecting. 
and aſſiſting the people, than in diſtort- 
ing the beauties and uniformity of our 
laws to their ruin and oppreſſion. To 


thoſe, who prefer the example of a 


Valerius, ſhould the people look up. In 
thoſe thould they place their. confi- 
dence. And, indeed, I think, with a2 
few exceptions which candour muſt 


oblige me at ſome other time more 


largely to diſcuſs, the whig party may 


be called Valerian in this kingdom. 


| A dependant Whig. 
P. 8. The dependant whi 

choice, from conſideration of the im- 
propriety of independant in the mouth 
of one who hopes he ſhall never hehold 
any perſon independant in this king- 
dom—uncontroulable, or out of the 


4E  Mijeellineous 


is my _ 


. CG 
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Acurious Deſcription of the Pantheon at 
Rome. In à letter from a Gentleman, 
after ſuſt wiſiting it, 10 his Friend. 


. 17 juſt ſeen the Pantheon, which 
111 take to be the fineſt and moſt 
perfect work of antient times that 
Rome, and after that, I need not ſay, 
that the world, has to boaſt. One is 
. aſtoniſhed to hear that Agrippa plan- 
ned, deſigned, founded, and perfected 
the Pantheon. Leſs than an emperor 
has the honour of having begun and 
finiſhed the greateſt building of the 
. world. A private Roman was able to 
leave behind him, a monument of taſte 


of kings. The term ſounds oddly ; but 
we know that Agrippa was conſiderable 
enough, by the near relation in which 
he ſtood to Auguſtus, and, as the merit 
of his peculiar virtues, to have coins 
ſtruck to him; an honour allowed in 
that time only to the emperor, emprels, 
and their adopted children. The 


Pantheon, notwithſtanding that it is the 


fineſt and inoſt perfect remain of the 
antique, has undergone ſome alteration 
ſince it was originally built. So much 
remains of the old ſplendor however, as 
to eclipſe every thing even in Rome. 
Nothing can be conceived more ſuperb 
than the great portico at the entrance: 
It is ſupported by ſixteen pillars of 
beautiful granite, each of them not leſs 


than five feet in diameter; and each of 
an intire piece, as are alſo the pilaſters. 


"The order is the Corinthian. Upon 
the frieze in the front, there is an in- 
ſcription in very large capitals, to tell 
us that Agrippa built the edifiee, when 
he was for the third time conſul. On 


each ſide the entrance into the temple, 


there is a large niche; in the one of 
theſe originally ſtood a coloftal ftatue 
of Agrippa, and in the other, one of 
the lame ſixe of his father-in-law Au- 
guſtus. The portico was originally 
covered with Corinthian. braſs ; but 
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and of expente, which ſhames the pride n 1er} 
ſteps into the portico; but now we de- 
ſcend into it. The ſteps were once 


that was taken away by Pope Urban 
VIII. to make the brazen pillars at St. 
Peter's. The covering of the roof, which 
was of the ſame metal, met with a 
like fate; it was tranſported by one of 
the emperors to Conſtantinople. I 
mentioned to you, in a late letter, the 
change of the face of things in Rome, 
from the earth of the hills having been 
walhed down, and the low parts be- 
tween being raiſed by it. It is no 
where ſo evident, that the ground, on 
which the modern Rome ſtands, is 


Taiſed to a contiderable height above 
that, on which ſtood the ancient, as at 


this temple. yy PE 
There was formerly an aſcent of nine 


entirely obliterated by this alteration; 


but Clement XI. was at the expence 


of clearing away a good deal of the 
earth in the piazzza before the temple: 
and of ſhewing ſome of the old ſteps, 
by which people aſcended to it. Abra- 
zen gate opens to aduit one from the 


portico into the temple itſelf, and the 
door - caſe is one entire piece of mai ble; 


it is fitty feet in height, and nearly half 
as much in breadth. What a block muſt 
it have been to furniſh it! what a taſte 
to attempt cutting it! what art to ſue- 


ceed ! The round figure of thistemple, 


trom which it is at preſent cal ed the 
Rotunda, gives it a very ſingular, and 
at the ſame time a very noble look; and 
there is ſomething very folemn and aw- 
ful in the enlightening ot it, which is 
all done from a large opening in the 
crown of the vault ; for there are no 
windows, This opening, in ſpite of 
all contrivance, will let in wet in bad 
weather, but ꝰ' tis of little conſequence, 
nothing that can be injured is placed 
immediately under it; the altars are all 
around the ſides. Agrippa dedicated 


it to Jupiter, and all the Gods; at pre- 


ſent tis dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and all the ſaints. There were origi- 
nally 
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nally ſtatues af the heathen deities diſ- 
poſed all around it: Of what king of 
workmanſhip theſe were, we may guels 
by the Venus of Medicis, which was 
one. At preſent the figures of faints 


and martyrs ſtand in their places. We 


may have ſome farther idea of the mag- 
nificence of this temple in every re- 
ſpect, from another circumſtance re- 
lating to this Venus. The world has 
heard of the pearl which Cleopatra diſ- 
ſolved and drank ; the fellow to it is ſaid 
to have hung in the ear of this ſtatue. 
The floor of the Pantheon is payed 


in the moſt pompous manner with mar- 


ble, not with the comman, but the moſt 
coſtly kinds. In the centre is a vaſt 
round ſlab of porphyry, which has a 


hole through it, to let down the water 


from the opening at top. The great 
altar ſtands oppoſite ta the gate of the 
temple, and there are on each fide, 
three leſſer, taking up all the ſpace 
from the great one to the door, at re- 
gular diſtances. All theſe are placed 
in hallowed ſpaces, running beyond 
the line of the general circle ; and they 


make ſo many chapels. At the en- 


trance of each there is, on either fide, 


a noble pillar and pilaſters of antique 


yellow marble ; they are of the Corin- 
thian order fluted, and the capitals and 


baſe are of white marble; they ſup- 


port the great entablature that goes 


round. Above this, the wall is plain; 


but though there are noornaments that 
project there, there are repreſentations 


of the orders of architecture inlaid in 


the marble. They call this part the 
tambour or drum of the building. 
From the top of this tambour, ſprings 
the vault. his makes the upper half 


of the temple, as the pillars and tam- 
bour do the lower half. This is divi- 


ded into quadrangular compartments 


hollowed, and the ribs which project 


between them. terminate in the round of 
the opening at top; between each of 
the altars round the ſides, that go be- 
yond the circle, there are others that 
ſtand within it. The leſſer ones have 
the pillars, entablature, and frontiſ- 
piece of porphyty, the antique yellow, 
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and other rich marbles; and their flat 
parts are alſo encruſted with marble, 
Part of the eneruſting marble, in ſome 


of the altars, hath been taken down ; 


and there are, in ſome of the niches, 
only models of the ſtatues that are to 
ſtand there ; but all this, as well as the 
great altar, are to be finiſhed. Cle- 
ment the XIth, was at the pains of 
having all the marble of the building 
cleaned, and it makes a glorious ap- 


pearance to this hour. 


— _ ll i; 


A Remedy for the Dropſy, which has 
been known to cure, even after the 


Operation of tapping. 


ATH ER of the leaves and ſmall 
{talks of pellitory in the middle of 

the day, when the ſun has exhaled the 
dew therefrom : If you ſuſpect any re- 
maining, waſh it in water, then pick it 
clean from graſs, or any thing that may 
happen to mix with it in gathering ; 
bruiſe it in a ſtone mortar, and ſqueeze | 
the juice through a coarſe napkin. To 


a pint of liquor put a quarter of a pound 7 Li: 


f brown ſugar, and boil it flowly in a 
ſaucepan for five or ſix minutes; then run 
it through a jelly bag ſeveral times, un- 
til it is of the colour and brightneſs of 
Madeira; the bag muſt be clean, and 
filled in with ſtalks and leaves of pellito- _ 
ry. This proportion of ſugar is for pre- 
(ns uſe: If you make a 7 to 


keep, you muſt add more ſugar; and 


when it begins to ferment and grow 
foul in the bottle, add a little more ſu- 


gar, and bail it up, philteringit 3 
a bag as before. The quantity to be 
taken is two ſpoons- full twice a day at 
the uſual phyſical hours. 


The Method of fc wh, Chowder-Beer. 
Being an excellent Preſer vative from 
_ the Sea Scurvy. | 


| & AKE twelve gallons of water, 


and put therein three pounds 
and a half of black ſpruce. Boil it 
for three hours ; then take out the fir, 


and put to the liquor ſeven pounds of 


melaſſes, and juft boil it up. Then, 
| "0 0-8 | take 
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take it off, ſtrain it through a ſieve, 
and, when milk warm, put to it about 
four ſpoonfuls of yeaſt to work it. 

For common drink for ſeamen two 
gallons of melaſſes may be ſufficient to 
an hogſhead of liquor. It ſoon works. 
In two or three days ſtop the bung in 
the caſk, and in five or fix days, when 
fine, bottle it for drinking. 
Where the ſpruce is green and plen- 

ty, they boil it but about three quar- 
ters of an hour, ſo as that the bark 
will ſtrip off from the branches by draw- 
ing through the hand. They never 
ſtrain the tpruce, but fill the caſk, one 
half or two thirds full of cold water, on 
about a pint or more of the grounds of 
the Chowder drank out of the caſk. 


After taking the ſpruce ont of the 


| kettle without ſtraining it, put the me- 
laſſes into the kettle; make it juſt 


boil up, and fill it into the caſk ; and 


the grounds of the Chowder left in 
before will ſoon work it. If the hot 
Water will not fill the cafk, fill it up 

with cold. 
cool the liquor as in other beer. It 


$ drinks as well when one half or two 


thirds of the water is cold, as when 
you boil more of it. In the Weſt-In- 


dies they need boil but a trifle of the 
water ; juſt enough to get the bitter 
out of the ſpruce. And two and an 


half gallons of melaſſes will make 
| a hogſhead of tolerable good drink. 
| Good Weſt-India melaſſes make better 
drink than treacle or coarſe ſugar : 
Though in the want of the former 
either of the others may ſerve. _ 


* — 


Hiſtory of Clerimont and Arabella. 
THE firſt impreſſions that love 


1 makes on us are the ſtrongeſt, 
nor can they be removed by the coin- 
muands of parents, intereſt, or pru- 


dence : how unhappy then are thoſe 


ladies, who, for the alliance of fa- 
milies, titles, or private views, are 
torn from the arms of thoſe they 
love, to be married by mercenary fa- 
thers to thoſe they can ſcarce endure. 


No need of coolers to 


Clerimont, a gentleman of fortune, 
loved a lady, beautiful, young and 
rich. , The lady had an equal paſſion 
for Clerimont ; their loves ſeemed ſo 
much the more happy, becauſe it 
was approved of by their parents, 
who deſigned to marry them. Ara- 
bella, for ſuch was the lady's name, 
looked on Clerimont as her huſband, 
and gave herſelf therefore a liberty 
to indulge a paſſion which ſhe thought 
it her duty to increaſe :- Clerimont 
was as fond of his Arabella, and flat- 


tered himſelf with the greateſt happi- 


neſs, in living with a woman whoſe 
love was mutual. While the wri- 
tings for the marriage were drawing, 
the young lady went to one of the 
theatres to ſee a favourite play ; in 


the middle of the firſt act, Cleanthes, 
a young nobleman of the firſt rank, 


came into the fame box where Ara- 
bella fat; her mien, her charms, 
and her wit, raiſed in him a fudden 


paſſion he knew not how to account 
for: he gazed, he ſigh'd, he loved. 
When the play was over, he con- 
ducted her through the crowd to 
| her chair, and was agreeably ſur- 
_ prized when he ſaw her ſervant, to 
find it the livery of a gentleman he 
was very well acquainted with. The 
next, morning he waited on Ara- 
| bella's father, and enquired after his 
new charmer ; and as ſoon as he 
heard it was his daughter, he made 


propoſals of marrying of her. The 


old gentleman, when he had reco- 


vered from his ſurprize, and found 


the young nobleman ſerious in his 
demand, thought the match too ad- 


vantageous not to be made up as 


ſoon as poſſible. They agreed to 


have her jointure ſettled that after- 
noon, the writings ſigned, and the 
marriage 


it was not ſo proper, till he had 
acquainted her with his intentions. 
Cleanthes hurried to his lawyer to 
give inſtructions for the ſettlement ; 


and the old gentleman ſent for Ara- 


bella, 


conſummated the next 
morning. Cleanthes would fain have 
ſeen the lady; but her father faid 
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and riches. 


bella, to inform her of his new en- 
agement ; but what words can de- 
ſeribe her wonder, and the various 
effects of love, grief, and deſpair, 
whilſt ſhe received the charge of 


giving the next morning her hand 


in marriage to a lover ſhe knew no- 
thing of? In vain were all her tears, 
prayers, and intreaties: no reproach- 
es of injuſtice to Clerimont, no ar- 
guments of future miſery to herſelf, 
nor all the ſoft perſuaſions of a pa- 
ternal love, could ſet aſide the pre- 
vailing arguments of grandeur, title 
Her father was ſevere, 
and would be obeyed, and haughti- 
ly urged, it was nothing but her 
duty to comply ; he threatened her 
with violence if the reſiſted his will, 
and with an imperious 
left her in all the anguiſh of a de- 
ſpairing maiden. Scarce had ſhe re- 
covered her ſenſes, when ſhe found 


means to ſend this news to her 


Clerimont's lodgings; but he was 
unhappily gone for a day or two to 
a country houſe he had in a neigh- 


bouring village, to order fome re- 


pairs for the better reception of his 
Arabella. 5 

The next morning, which was to 
bring her miſery and a huſband, ar- 


rives, after a night ſpent in fears, 
hopes, and deſpair; her father en- 


ters her chamber, renews his rea- 
ſons of intereſt, power, and wealth, 
but finds her ſtill inflexible; as he 
knew nothing could move her but 
perſuading her it was her duty, he 
threatened her with the heavieſt 
curſes in caſe of diſobedience. In 


fine, amid the horrors of ſuch a 


guilt, amid the tender thoughts of 
Clerimont, and the fears of a fa- 


ther's curſe, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to 


be dragged to the altar, perceiving 
it impoſſible to avoid the ſacrifice. 
After the ceremony, ſhe was con- 


ducted to her lord's houſe, where, if 


pomp, titles, and riches could give 
happineſs with a man ſhe did not 
love, none could have been more 


happy than Arabella; but in the 


command 
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public joy ſhe ſeemed diſcontented, 


and broken ſighs and dejected looks 


betrayed the inward ſorrow of her 
heart. - 

Clerimont heard the next day of 
Arabella's marriage ; and after being 
informed of the particulars, he could 
not bear to continue in London, but 


took poſt horſes immediately for Pa- 


ris, under all the grief a diſappoint- 
ed lover could bear. Roe, 
Arabella's huſband was good-hu- 
moured, complaiſant, and paſſionate- 
ly fond of her; preventing every 
with, by giving her every thing ſhe 
could defire. But love is very un- 


juſt; ſhe could only repay the ten- 
derneſs of her huſband with a cold 


indifference ; which he perceived, and 


was ſenſibly affected with, though he 


knew not ſhe loved any other perſon. 


He continued his earneſt endeavours. 


to pleaſe, but without any ſucceſs. _ 

At this time a friend of his arrived 
from Paris, and told him, without 
any deſign, of the foriner love of 
Arabella and Clerimont. He was 
thunderſtruck with the news, and 


never enquired more into the cauſe 


of her coldneſs to him; he was con- 


vinced of her virtue, as ſhe was ſtrict 


in her behaviour, cautious of her 
company, regular in her family, ſhew- 


ing great reſpect to him, but no ten- 


derneſs; and he ſaw with grief, 
it was her good ſenſe only, not her 


inclination, which made her dutiful to 
him. He admired her conduct, but 
complained of his own bad fortune. 


Among other ſolitary amuſements, 


Arabella uſed to divert her melan- 


choly in deſigning landſkips, which 


ſhe did to perfection. In all her 
deſigns (her paſſion and thoughts be- 


ing ſtill fixed on Clerimont) you 


might find that unhappy lover; 


ſometimes as a deſpairing ſhepherd un- 
der the covert ofa willow ; ſometimes 


as a gay roving ſwain among a troop 


of country laſſes, juſt as her hope 


or fear dictated. Cleanthes having 
often ſeen Clerimont in public places, 


and knowing his perſon, felt inex- 
preſſible 
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prefſible anguiſh to ſee the heart of 


his wife ſo ſenſibly affected towards 


his rival; but he was quite over- 
whelmed with grief, when he ſaw 
her hang theſe pictures by her bed- 
fide, that ſo her lover might be the 
firſt object that appeared to her when 
ſhe waked ; and one morning while 
her huſband, who deſerved the ut- 
moſt pity, ſeemed to be faſt aſleep, 
he was ſo unhappy to hear her ſigh: 
as ſhe looked on thoſe landſkips, 
and in a paſſionate tone cry out, | 
My dear, dear Clerimont ! But 
even this declaration moved not 
_ Cleanthes to ſhew any reſentment, 
but, if poſſible, he redoubled his ten- 
Sen Wap that might wean her 
from a paſſion fo ill placed. | 
Almoſt two years he ſpent in this 
condition, without being able to 
change in the leaſt the b of his 


Arabella; when deſpairing of her 
love, be reſolved to make a campaign 
in Flanders; where, in a deſperate 


attempt, which he had voluntarily 


undertaken, according to his wiſhes, 
he received two mortal wounds: he 


Was carried to his tent, where, find- 


ing fome ſtrength remaining, he cal- 
led for pen and paper, and wrote 


the following letter to her. 


My dear Arabella, _ . 
e Would have faid wife, had ! 

not been convinced that name 
is hateful to you: as this is the laſt 


letter you will ever receive from me, 


I nut teſtify in it my grief for 


having been the occaſion of the mi- 


ſery I am ſenſible you feel in your 
loſing Clerimont. But had I known, 


my Arabella, your heart had been 
pre- engaged, I would: not have part- 


ed you from the wan 'you ſo ten- 


ceily loved, to have joined you to 


a hufband you could never endure, 
That I loved you, by my ac- 


tions you may be ſatisfied ; but 
ſhould any doubt remain, think what 
1 muft have felt, rather than give 
uneaſineſs in reproaching 


en 1 have bebeld the hap- 


en 1 


her heart. 


Hiſtary of Alcander and Septimius. 


October, 
py Clerimont in every picture, in e- 
very room, nay, by your bed-ſide, 
to be the object of your wiſhes — 
when I have heard you ſigh for him, 
and paſſionately call for him.— This I 
ſilently ſuffered: I ſaw you indulge a 
paſſion Which you ſhould have ſtriven 
to ſtifle-I wiſh'd you could have lo- 
ved me, but wiſh'd in vain. I am 
now within a few moments of death; 
and, in theſe lateſt words, I deſire 
that no uneaſy remembrance of what 
is paſt, may ever diſturb the plea- 
fure which you will ſoon be at li- 
berty to enjoy with your Clerimont.— 
Could you have loved me, we both 
might have been happy ; but your firſt 
love had made too ſtrong an impreſ- 


ſion to he eraſed. You way be hap- 


pier with Clerimont, but can never 
have a more loving huſband than 
Your expiring | 

is. enn 
The news of Cleanthes's death, 
accompanied with this letter, flung 
her into an extreme grief; but when 
his body was brought home from 


the army to be interred with his 


anceſtors, ſhe would have ſacrificed 
herſelf, that ſhe might give him her 
life, becauſe the had not given him 
As often as the called 


to mind the love, merit, and ten- 


derneſs of her huſband, with re- 


proaches on her ſtars, her love and 
her father, ſhe flung herſelf into 
all the agonies of rage and madneſs. 

So violent a ſtate brought on a 
burning fever, which in a few days 


terminated in the death of a woman, 


who died unhappily for being mar- 
ried to the man ſhe could not love, 
and who might have lived happy with 
the man ſhe did. OE 
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The Hiſtory of ALCAN DER and 


Ser TIMIUS. Tranſlated from 
aà Byzantine Hiflorian. - 
A THENS, even long after the 


decline of the Roman empire, 


Kill continued the ſeat of learning, po- 


Ii teneſs 


liteneſs and wifdom. The ermpetors 
and the generals, who in theſe periods 


of approaching ignorance, ſtill felt a 

aſſion for ſcience, from time to time, 
added to its buildings, or encreaſed its 
profeſſorſhips. Theodoric the Oftro- 


oth, was of the number; he repaired 


thoſe ſchools which barbariſm was tuf- 


fering to fall into decay, and continued 


thoſe penſions to men of learning, 


which avaricious governors had mo- 


nopolized to themſelves. 


In this city, and about this period, 
Alcander and Septimius were fellow 


\ ſtudents together; the one the moſt 


ſubtle reaſoner of all the Lyceum; the 
other the moſt eloquent ſpeaker in the 


academic grove. Mutual admiration 


ſoon begot an acquaintance, and a ſimi- 


litude of diſpoſition made them per- 


fe&> friends. Their fortunes were 


nearly equal, their ſtudies the ſame, 
and they were natives of the two moſt 


celebrated cities in the world; for 
Alcander was of Athens, Septimius 


came from Rome. | 


In this mutual harmony they lived 


for ſome time together, when Alcan- 
der, after paſſing the firſt part of his 


vouth in the indolence of philoſophy, 


thought at length of entering into the 
buſy world, and as a ſtep previous to 


this, placed his affections on Hypatia, 
a lady of exquiſite beauty. Hypatia 


ſhewed no diſlike to his addreſſes. 


The day of their intended nuptials was 
fixed, the previous ceremonies were 
performed, and nothing now remained 
but her being conducted in triumph to 
the apartment of the intended bride- 
groom. | eg es n 
An exultation in his on happineſs, 
or his being unable to enjoy any ſatis- 
faction without making his friend Sep- 
timius a partner, prevailed upon him 
to introduce his miſtreſs to his fellow 
ſtudent, which he did with all the 
gaiety of a man who found himſelf 
equally happy in friendſhip and love. 
But this was an interview fatal to the 
future peace of both. Septimius no 
ſooner faw her, but he was ſmit with 
an inyolumary paſſion. He uſed every 


* * 
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effort, but in vain, to ſuppreſs deſires 
at once ſo imprudent and unjuſt, - He 
retired to his apartment in inexpreſſible 
agony; and the emotions of his mind 


in a ſhort time became ſo ſtrong, that 
they brought on a fever, which the 
1 judged incurable, - _ 


uring this illneſs, Alcander watch- 
ed him with all the anxiety of fond- 


neſs, and brought his miſtreſs to join 


in thoſe amiable. offices of friendlhip. 
The ſagacity of the phyſicians by this 
means ſoon diſcovered the cauſe of 
their patient's diſorder ; and Alcandet, 
being apprized of their diſcovery, at 


length extorted a confeſſion from the 
reluctant dying lover. I. 


It would but delay the narrative to 
deſcribe the conflict between loye and 


friendſhip in the breaſt of Alcander on 


this occaſion ; it is enough to ſay, that 
the Athenians were at this time arrived 


to ſuch refinement in morals, that eve= - 


ry virtue was carried to exceſs. In 


ſhort, forgetful of his own felicity, he 


gave up his intended bride, in all her 
charms, to the young Roman. They 


were married privately by his con- 
nivance, and this unlooked- for change 


of fortune wrought as unexpected 2 


change in the conſtitution of the now 
happy Septimius. In a few days he was 


perfectly recovered, and ſet out With 
his fair partner for Rome. Here, by an 
exettion of thoſe talents which he was 
ſo eminently poſſeſſed of, he in a few 
years arrived at the higheſt dignities 
of the ſtate, and was conſtituted the 
city judge, or pretor. 4 


Mean while Alcander not only felt 


the pain of being ſeparated from his 
friend and his mittrets, but a profecu+ 


tion was alſo commenced againſt him 


by the relations of Hypatia, for his 
having baſehy given her up, as was 


ſuggeited, for money. His innocence 


of the crime laid to his charge, or his 


eloquence 1n his own defence, were not 


able to withitand the influence of a 


— 


powerful party. 


RE AE 
He was caſt and condemned to pa; 


an enormous fine. Unable to raiſe o 


large a ſum at the time appointed; his 


: poſſeiſions 
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poſſeſſions were confiſcated, himſelf 
ſtript of the habit of freedom, expoſed 
in the market-place, and fold as a ſlave 
to the higheſt bidder 
A merchant of Thrace becoming 
his purchaſer, Alcander, with ſome 
other companions of diftreſs, was car- 
ried into the region of deſolation and 
ſterility. His ſtated employment was 
to follow the herds of an imperious 
maſter, and his ſkill in hunting was all 
that was allowed hin to ſupply a pre- 
carious ſubſiſtence. Condemned to 
hopeleſs ſervitude, every morning wa- 
ked him to a renewal of famine or 
toil, and every change of ſeaſon ſerved 
but to aggravate his unſheltered diſtreſs. 
Nothing but death or flight was left 
him, and almoſt certain death was the 
conſequence of his attempting to fly. 


After ſame years of bondage, however, 


an opportunity of eſcaping offered; he 
embraced it with ardour, and travelling 
by night, and lodging in caverns by 
day, he at laſt arrived in Rome. The 
day of Alcander's arrival, Septimius 
ſate in the forum adminiſtering juſtice; 
and hither our wanderer came, expect- 
ing to be inſtantly known, and publick- 
ly acknowledged. Here he ſtood the 
whole day among the crowd, watch- 


ing the eyes of the judge, and expect- 


ing to be taken notice of; but ſo much 
was he altered by a long ſucceſſion of 
hardſhips, that he paſſed entirely with- 
out notice; and in the evening, when 


he was going up to the prætor's chair, 


he was brutally repulſed by the attend- 
ing lictors. The attention of the poor 
is generally driven from one ungrateful 
object to another. Night coming on, 
he now found himſelf under a neceſſity 
of ſeeking a place to lie in, and yet 
knew not where to apply. All emaci- 
ated, and in rags as he was, none of 
the citizens would harbour ſo much 
wretchedneſs, and ſleeping in the 
ftreets might be attended with inter- 


ruption or danger. In ſhort, he was 


obliged to take up his lodging in 
one of the tombs without the city, the 
uſual retreat of guilt, poverty, or 
_ deſpair. 5 | 
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In this manſion of horror, laying his 
head upon an inverted urn, he forgot 
his miſeries for a while in ſleep, and 
virtue found, on this flinty couch, 


more eaſe than down can ſupply to the 


ilty. 
2 — midnight, when two robbers 
came to make this cave their retreat; 
but happening to diſagree about the di- 
viſion of their plunder, one of them 
ſtabbed the other to the heart, and left 
him weltering in blood at the entrance. 
In theſe circumſtances he was found 
next morning, and this naturally indy- 
ced a further enquiry. The alarm was 
ſpread, the cave was examined, Alcan- 
der was found fleeping, and immedi- 
ately apprehended and accuſed of rob- 
bery and murder. The circumſtances 
againſt him were ſtrong, and the 


wretchedneſs of his appearance con- 


firmed the ſuſpicion. Misfortune and he 


were now ſo long acquainted, that he 


at laſt became regardleſs of life. He 
deteſted a world where he had found 
only ingratitude, falſhood and cruelty, 
and was determined to make no defence. 
Thus lowering with reſolution, he was 
dragged, bound with cords, before the 
tribunal of Septimius. The proots 
were poſitive againſt him, and he offer- 
ed nothing in his own vindication; the 
judge therefore, was proceeding to 
doom him to a moſt cruel and ignomi- 
nious death, when, as if illumined 
by a ray from heaven, he diſcovered, 
through all his miſery, the features, 
though dim with ſorrow, of his long 
loſt, loved Alcander. It is impollible 
to deſcribe his joy and his pain on this 
ſtrange occaſion. Happy in once more 
ſeeing the perſon he moſt loved on 
earth, diſtreſſed at finding him in ſuch 
circumſtances. Thus agitated by con- 
tending paſſions, he flew from his tri- 
bunal, and falling on the neck of bis 


dear benefaQor, burſt into an agony of 


diſtreſs. The attention of the multi- 
tude was ſoon, however, divided by 
another obje&. The robber, who had 
been really guilty, was apprehended 
ſelling his plunder, and, ſtruck with 2 
panic, confeſſed his crime. He was 
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brought bound to the ſame tribunal, 
and acquitted every other perſan of 
any partnerſhip in his guilt. Need 
the ſequel be related? Alcander was 
acquitted, ſhared the friendſhip and 
the honours of his friend Septimius, 
lived afterwards in happineſs and eaſe, 
and left it to be engraved on his tomb, 
« That no circumitances are ſo de- 
ſperate, which Providence may not 
relieve.“ | 


— 


Some Account of the Life and Writings 
_ of M. DoE VoLTAIRE. 


De Voltaire has long been 
one of the moſt celebrated 
writers in Europe; and he is a ſingular 
inſtance of an author near tourſcore 
years of age poſſeſſing almoſt all the 


fire and vivacity of his youth. The 


number of picces, of all kinds, which 
have flowed from his pen, is ſurprizing. 
His tragedies have great merit; ſome 
of them not interior to thoſe of Racine 
himſelf ; his comedies poſſeſs a 
vein of true humour. 


read, and would not alone have ſecured 
its author's lame. The abbe Trublet 
thinks it would have ſucceeded better 
in proſe. | . 

M. de Voltaire's hiſtorical pieces 
have often been attacked on the ſide of 
truth and impartiality, and there has 
been ſome reaſon for ſuch ſuſpicions. 
His Age of Louis XIV. is a defence of 
that ambitious monarch; and that na- 
tional partiality, or rather vanity, ſo 
ſtrong in the French, abounds in it: 
however, his ſtyle and manner of 
writing is admirable; there is ſome- 
thing ſo lively and animated in this 
piece, that ſcarce are any more enter- 
taining. His hiſtory of Charles XII. is 
equally amuſing, but much more true. 
Prefixed to his hiſtory of Peter the 
Gieat, is a long letter to him from 
Ytaniflaus king of Poland, which gives 
him great encomiums for his veracity 
and {urpriſing intelligence, and avows 

Ockeber, 1764. 1 5 | 
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As to his- 
Henriade, that poem, great as 1ts re- 
putation has been in France, is little 


589 
the truth of all thoſe parts of the hiſto- 
ry, which his majeſty could any way 
be acquainted with. His Eſſay on 
Univerſal Hiſtory is a moſt beautiful 
and uſeful performance, full of the 


juſteſt and moſt penetrating remarks on 


manners, cuſtoms, and opinions. His 
romances are exquiſitely entertaining, 
particularly Zadig; and whatever 
way be objected to the morals of Can- 
dide, every one muſt allow that there 
is an amazing flow of wit, humour, ri- 
dicule, and ſatire, throughout the 
Whole piece. The detached pieces 
and looſe eſſays which have dropped 
from this lively Frenchmay's pen, are 
entertaining, full of wit, and wrote in 
a ſpirited ſtyle. This aiming at being 
univerſal has hurt his reputation, as it 
ſuffered ſome pieces to eſcape his pen 
unworthy of it. His explanation of 
Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy is but a 
trifling performance. As to his poetic 
pieces, many of them are as goodas the 
language would permit. In ſome of 
his odes are ſeveral fine ſtrokes, which 
rife above the French poetry; nor are 
his other variety of poems without their 
luſtre; but his Maid of Orleans is 


ſcandalouſly indecent. 


The variety of diſputes he has had 
with men of letters, has brought on 
him a thouſand different attacks, and 


many of them not ill-founded. He 


has been oftenreproached with his ava- 
ricious manner of printing his works, 
and with great juſtice ; ſince there is 
ſcarce a piece he has wrote, but what 
he has fold to different bookſellers in- 


correctly wrote: when the-ſale is pret- 


ty well over, out come adyertiſements 


and letters of the villainy of bookſel- 


lers ſtealing his manuſcripts, and pro- 
miſing more correct editions. M. de 
Voltaire is certainly a writer of great 
vanity; indeed he has ſome reaſon to 
be vain : for, beſides the friendſhip of 


monarchs and the acquaintance of 
princes and che great, he has by writing 


gained a fortune of near two thouſand 


pounds a year. He has certainly been 
the author of ſeveral very generous 
actions; among others, his treatment 


4F of 
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of the great Corneille's grand-daughter 
is very meritorious. M. le Brun, ſe- 
cretary to the prince of Conde, wrote 
to/ him, recommending the remains of 
the family of the great Corneille, the 
reformer, the creator of the French 
theatre, and particularly a grand- 
daughter of that illuſtrious man; at 
the ſame time inſcribing an ode to 
him. M. de Voltaire with pleaſure 
embraced the opportunity of doing 
good to a family ſo eminent for genius, 
and wrote the following letter to M. 
le Brun. | 5 

« Had I gone about compoſing an 
anſwer in ſuch fine verſes as yours, 
four months would . have been the 
ſooneſt you could have heard from 
me; I muſt therefore tell you, in plain 


proſe, how much I admire your ode, 


and am pleaſed with your propoſal. 
A veteran of the great Corneille ſheuld 
by no means turn his back on his ge- 
neral's grand daughter; but, after 
building ſeats and churches, and with 
poor relations on my hands to main- 
tain, ſmall is the reſidue to aſſiſt, as 
one would wiſh, a perſon whom the 
greateſt men of the kingdom alone 
ſhould have taken under their patro- 
nage. As for me, age is come upon 
me; but I have a niece, who delights 
in all the arts, and in ſome of which 
ſhe is not unexpert. If the perſon 
you ſpeak of, and whom unqueſtiona- 


| bly you know, will accept of the moſt 


decent education with my niece, ſhe 
will take a mother's care of her, and 
I will endeavour to be a father to her; 
at leaſt, ſhe ſhould be no manner of 
expence or charge to her own. Her 
travelling charges ſhall be defrayed to 
Lyons, and let her be conſigned to 
Mr. Tronchin of that city, who will 
forward her to wy ſeat ; or one of her 
own ſex ſhall meet her there, with my 

equipage. If this ſuits, I only wait 
her orders: and I hope ſhall, to the end 


of my life, thank you for giving me an 


opportunity or doing what ſhould have 
been done by M. de Fontenelle. One 
branch of the young lady's education 
will be, to ſec us ſometimes act a play 
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of her grandiather's; and we ſhall ſet 


her to embroider the arguments of 


Cinna and the Cid. 
I ͤ have the honour to be, &c. 


VoLTAIRE.“ 
Voltaire was for ſome years an inti- 


mate favourite with the king of Pruſſia, 


to whom the king of France yielded 
his allegiance as a ſubject; and at the 
ſame time the celebrated mathe matici- 
an Maupertuis was in that monarch's 
good graces. Voltaire eyed him as a 
rival, and left no ſtone unturned to 


ruin him with the king; his attempts 


however failed, and, having uſed no 
very honourable means, the king ba- 
niſhed him for his practices; and find- 
ing he had carried away a copy of 
his poems, arreſted him in his way 
to France, and recovered the caſket 
which contained them. Voltaire, 


however, had another copy, which he 
afterwards publiſhed againſt the king's 


inclinations, under the title of Philoſo- 
phe ſans Souci. But as ſeveral of 
them contained the moſt pernicious 
opinions in regard to religion and a- 
gainſt the immortality of the ſoul, 
the king ordered them to be burnt 


by the common hangman at Berlin, 


as they ill- became a monarch who 
profeffed being at the head of the 
proteitant intereſt in Germany. His 
majeſty not long ſince wrote the fol- 
lowing very ſpirited character of this 
extraordinary Frenchman : * M. de 
Voitaire is below the ftature of tall 
men, or, in other words, he is a little 


above thoſe of a middling ſize ; he is 


extreinely thin, and of an aduſt tem- 
perament, hot and atrabilious; his vi- 
ſage is meagre, his aſpect ardent 
and penetrating, and there is a ma- 
lignant quickneſs in his eye: the ſame 
fire that animates his works, appears 
in his actions, which are lively 


even to abſurdity. He is a kind of 
meteor, perpetually coming and go- 


ing with a quick motion, and a ſpark- 
ling light that dazzles our eyes. A. 


man thus conſtituted, cannot fail of 


being a valetudinarian ; the blade eats 
away the icabbard ; gay by complexi- 
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on, grave by regimen; open without 
frankneſs, polite without refinement, 
ſociable without friends: he knows 
the world, and he forgets it; in the 
morning he is Ariſtippus, and Dio- 
genes at night; he loves grandeur, and 
deſpiſes the great; with his ſuperiors, 
his carriage is eaſy; but with his 
equals, conſtrained; he is firſt polite, 
then cold, then diſguſting. He loves 
the court, yet makes himſelf weary 
of it ; he has ſenſibility without con- 
nections, and is voluptuous without 
paſſion. He is attached to nothing by 
choice, but to every thing by incon- 


ſtancy. As he reaſons without prin- 


ciple, his reaſon has its fits like the 
folly of others. He has a clear head 
and a corrupt heart; he thinks of every 
thing, and treats every thing with de- 


riſion. He is a libertine, without a 


conſtitution for pleaſure; and he 
knows how to moralize, without mo- 


rality. His vanity is exceſſive, but 


his avarice is yet greater than his va- 
nity; he therefore writes leſs for re- 
putation than for money, for which he 
may be ſaid both to hunger and thirſt. 
He is in haſte to work, that he may 
be in haſte to live: he was made to 
enjoy, and he determines only to 
hoard; ſuch is the man, and ſuch is 


the author. There is no poet in the 


world whoſe verſes coſt him ſo little 
labour; but this facility of compoſi- 
tion hurts him, becauſe he abuſes it; 
as there is but little for labour to ſup- 
ply, he is content that little ſhould be 
wanting, and therefore almoſt all his 
pieces are unfiniſhed. But though he 
is an eaſy and elegant writer of poetry, 
yet his principal excellence would be 
hiſtory, if he made a fewer reflections, 
and drew no parallels; in both of 
which, however, he has ſometimes 


been very happy. In his laſt work he 


has imitated the manner of Bayle, of 
whom, even in his cenſure of him, he 
has exhibited a copy. It has long been 
laid, that for a writer to be without 
paſſion and without prejudice, he 
muſt have neither religion nor coun- 


try; and in this reſpect M. de Voltaire 
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has made genes advances towards per- 


fection. He cannot be accuſed of 


being a partiſan to his nation; he ap- 


pears, on the contrary, to be infected 
with a ſpecies of madneſs ſomewhat 
like that of old men, who are always 
extolling the time paſt, and bitterly 
complaining of the preſent. Voltaire 
is always diſſatisfied with his own 


country, and laviſh in his praiſe of 


thoſe that are a thouſand leagues off. 
As to religion, he is in that reſpe@ 
evidently undetermined ; and he would 
certainly be the neutral and impartial 
being G wack deſired for an author, 


but for a little leaven of Anti-Janſe- 
niſm which appears ſomewhat too 


plainly diſtinguithed in his works. 
Voltaire has much foreign and much 
French literature ; nor is he deficient 


in that mixed erudition which is now 


ſo much in faſhion. He is a politici- 
an, a naturaliſt, a geometrician, or 
whatever elſe he pleaſes ; but he is al- 


ways ſuperficial, becauſe he is not 
able to be deep. He could not, how- 
ever, flouriſh as he does upon theſe 


ſubjects, without great ingenuity. 
His taſte is rather delicate than juſt ; 
he is an ingenious fatiriſt, a bad cri- 


tic, and a dabbler in the abſtracted 


ſciences. Imagination 1s his element, 


and yet, ſtrange as it is, he has no in- 


vention. He is reproached with con- 
tinually paſſing from one extreme to 
another; now a Philanthropiſt, then 
a Cynic ; now an exceſſive encomiaſt, 
then an outrageous ſatiriſt. In one 
word, Voltaire would fain be an ex- 
traordinary man ; and an extraordinary 
man he moft certainly 1s!” 


Hiſtarical Anet dotes. 


N the acceſſion of James the 
Firſt to the throne of England, 
the court ſwarmed with whole multi- 
tudes of beggarly nobility from the 


neighbouring kingdom, who, becaule - 
they were Scotchmen, thought them- 


ſelves ſufficiently entitled to treat the 
Engliſh in whatſoever manner they 
4 F 2 pleaſed. 
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pleaſed —The firſt act of inſolence 
was committed on Sir Herbert Crofts, 
a member of parliament, at the very 
firſt meeting of that aſſembly aſter 


\ James's arrival in England: the day 


his majeſty opened the ſeſſion, the 
commons being ſent for, as uſual, to 
attend in the houte of peers, the 
members crouded to hear what their 
new king had to ſay, and this occaſi- 
oned ſome buſtle at the door. Sir 
Herbert Crofts particularly puſhing 
forward, a Scotch raſcal belonging 
to the guard, thruſt him rudely back, 


and at the fame time faid, Gude Mon 


Burgeſs, ye come not bere.— Sir Herbert 
made a complaint to the houſe, but 
like ſome houſes of commons fince, 


they took no notice of the matter, 
and were afraid of offending the court, 


if they proceeded to the puniſhinent of 
a Scotchman. _ | | 
The next inſtance of Scottiſh auda- 


city was this: Mir: Edward Hawley, 
a gentleman of the firſt eminence, be- 


longing to Gray's-Inn, coming one 


day to court, and having, according 


to a very great faſhion then in yogue, a 
black ftring in his ear, one Maxwell, a 


worthy Scot, who had been particu- 
larly favoured by the king, not liking 
his appearance, he went up in the ve- 
Ty preſence, and led Mr. Hawley out 


by the ſtring, loading him at the ſame 
time with all the aukward abuie of 


Caledonian invective. His inſolence 
however was near proving fatal to 


him. The ſociety of Gray's Inn con- 


ſidered themſelves as immediately con- 
| cerned in fo groſs an affront to one of 


their moſt reſpectable members, and 


Mr. Hawley publickly threatened the 
lite of his bare-buttocked injurer, if 


he refuſed to fight him. This alarm- 
ed maſter majeſty to the laſt degree, 
and being terrified for the lite of his 
favourite, he ſent for Mr. Hawley and 
the benchers of Gray's-Inn, and pre- 


vailed upon them to accomodate 
the difference without bloodſhed. _ 


In a little while after, however, 


another inſtance of Scottiſh ee 5 
ing to 


and impudence obliged the 


October, 
interpoſe in behalf of his ſcabby and 


audacious countrymen. —One Rainſey, 
a fellow, whom, like Maxwell, he had 
raiſed up from the dirt of a bleak 
wountain to a peerage, having fome 
diſpute at a horſe race with the Hon. 
Philip Herbert, brother to the earl of 
Pembroke, Ramſey made no more a- 
do, but batted him heartily with his 
whip, and even ſtruck him ſeveral 
times acroſs the face.—\Vir. Herbert, 
afraid of the king's reſentment, never 
once reſiſted, and James, who was a 
paſſionate admirer of paſſive obedience, 
was ſo charmed with his ochaviour, 
that the next day he created him a 
knight, a baron, a viſcount, and earl 
of Montgomery. | 

Shortly after, another affair happen- 
ed which alarmed the whole kingdom, 
and made every body look upon a 
Scotchman as a tyrant and a murderer, 
— Robert Creighton, lord Sanquir, be- 
ing an excellent ſwordſman, had once 


a mind to ditgrace one Mr. Turner, a 


very eminent fencing-malter, in his 
profeſſion, but in the attempt had one 


of his eyes thruſt out. This young no- 


bleman going afterwards to France, 
the king aſked, upon his appearance at 
court, how he had loſt his eye; 


Sanquir anſwered, With a ſword; 


upon which the king further demanded 


Does the man live? This queſtion 


ſunk ſo deep into the mind of this hot- 
headed lord, that upon his return to 


England, the firſt thing he did was to | 


piſtol the unhappy Mr. 'Turner.—The 
nation was in an abſolute fury, and 
James thought proper to deliver him 
up to juſtice, upon which he was tried 


in the king's bench, and executed be- | 


fore Weſtminſter-Hall Gate, the 29th 


of May, 1613 — The king however | 


abandoned Sanquir, rather out of re- 
ſentment to that nobleuian himſelf, 
than out of any regard to juſtice, 0r 


compliment to the Engliſh : for while 


he was in France, ſomebody ſaying in 
the preſence of the Freneh monarch, 
that James was a perfe& Solomon, 
that prince ſeverely replied, I hope be it 


not David the Fidier's Sen, alluding to 


the 
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the received opinion, that David Riz- 
zio, the muſician, was his father: 


Sanquir being preſent where this was 


ſaid, and making no anſwer, James 
took a pique againſt him, and that in- 
duced him to let the laws take their 
proper courſe upon his murdering Mr. 


Turner. 


— — 


Curious Deſcription of the Iron Mines 


at Breſcia in Italy, In a Letter from 
a Gentleman, after going down into 
them, to a Friend in England. 


A FTER a very painful aſcent, we 


at length came to the mouth of 
the mine to which we had been direQ- 
ed. We were received by a natural 
clift of a red rock, into a ſtrange kind 
of a dungeon: we deſcended perpen- 
dicularly to a monſtrous depth, by 


nieans of a machine contrived to let 


down the workmen and to bring up 
the ore. We purſued our courſe at- 


ter this along a narrow paſſage; ſome- 


times all at length; in the beſt places 
ftooping almoſt double. I was tho- 
roughly tired: I heartily wiſhed myſelf 


out; but, indeed, in the end, I found 
the object of our ſearch worth the 


pains we had been at in getting to it. 
We were received into a cavity, in 
which the miners were then at work. 


bey had for many years purſued the 


vein of ore through a natural crack in 
the rocks which it filled up, and 


which was the courſe that we had fol- 
towed in our way to this place. 


They were now arrived at what they 
called the body of the mine. 
had long been, at work upon it, and 
they expected 1t to laſt much longer. 
The ore here lay on every hand: they 
had only to looſen it with a kind of 
little picks, and to ſend it up. It was 
extremely rich, and lay about in an 
infinite variety. of figures. You will 
not wonder, after this account, to 
hear that the mines never were in ſo 


flouriſhing a ſituation as at preſent — 


The cavity in which we now found 


_ ourſelves, retembled a large hall ; it 


They 


was more than eighty feet in length, 
and twenty-five in breadth. Its 
height, indeed, was not exaQly pro- 
portioned according to the rules of 
architecture; it was in general but 
about ſeven foot, but occaſionally it 
roſe into a kind of domes, of a won- 
derfully beautiful appearance, the 
work of nature. The miners had left 
columns of the natural ſtone at certain 
diſtances, to ſupport the roof from 
falling in upon them, and were now at 
work on one of the extreme corners. 


Remote as this ſtrange cavern is from 


the region of the day, and out of all 
communication with the general light, 
a very {mall ſource afforded a ſufficient 
quantity of it. The diggers work by 
a ſmall kind of wax candle, not 
thicker than that which we ſee in Eng- 


land, twiſted up in rolls, and one f 


theſe gave a great light to all that part 
of the cave where it burned. There 
were about half a dozen others of the 
ſame ſize, ſtuck up againſt the pillars 
that ſupported the roof, in order to 
ſhew us the place, and the vaſt room 
was more illuminated by theſe little 
flames, than I have ſeen a church of 
half its extent, with half a dozen luſ- 
tres. The lowneſs of the roof, and 


the bright ſurface of ſtones and rocks 


upon all parts, I doubt not, conſpire 
in ſome meaſure to this; but doubt- 
leſs the eye itſelf has its ſhare in the 
deluſion, and the perfe& darkneſs out 


of which it is received into this new 
| ſcene, contributes not a little to the 


giving it an appearance of more 
brightneſs than it really has. „ 
The firſt obſervation that my fried 


led me to make, was that of the va- 


rious mouths of other veins, which 

opened into this great reſervoir in ſeve- 
ral parts. He led me round the ſides 
of the cavity, and ſhewed me theſe in 


form of wide cracks in the ſolid rock, 


all full of the ore, and reaching ſome 


_ perpendicularly, others obliquely, from 


the roof to the floor of it. Theſe, he 


told me, were ſo many veins of the 


ore, and might each have been traced _ 


as a mine, and worked to advantage. 
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He expreſſed himſelf with great ſur- 
priſe, in regard to this vaſt cavern tull 
of it, and ſpoke of it, as a thing he 
had not ſeen, nor ſcarce could have 
believed, if 1t had been repreſented to 
him.—To me it had the appearance 
of a vaſt lake, into which the ſeveral 
ſtreams of ore emptied themſelves. 
When he had painted out to me the 
many kinds of the ore, as it lay in the 
creviſes of the rocks, and explained 
which was the hardeſt to work, which 
fulleſt of metal, and demonſtrated 
why each had its peculiar character; 
he led me fo the centre of the cavern. 
Now you have ſeen the uſual and na- 
tural ſtate of the ore, you ſhall ſee 
from hence, ſaid he, the ſeveral 
forms it aſſumes, which I never be- 
fore beheld in fuch perfection. He 
pointed firſt of all to a part of the 
roof between two columns, that ſtood 
near us; he ſhewed me the marks of 
the tools in ſeveral places, in order to 
prove that the ſurface was not natural, 
but artificial; it was all, you may be 
aſſured, (ſaid he) left naked by the 
workmen ; but you ſhall ſee how na- 


ture has ornamented and enriched it 


ſince. It was plain, that what he al- 


ledged was the fact; the whole cavity 


in which we were, had once been full 


of ore, and the very rock of which 


the roof was formed, ſo rich in the 
metal, that they had cut away a great 
deal of it. | 
were naked, retained the marks of 


the tools; but in others, we had a 
moſt beautiful proſpect of nature's. 


operations. You have ſeen the icicles 


hanging from the eves of a houſe, af- 


ter a night of froſt coming upon rain 
but theſe are poor reſemblances ; 
there banging from a ſolid rock a num- 
ber of cylinders, and cones of almoſt 
pure iron. They were from the thick- 
neſs of a ftraw, to that of one's wriſt, 
and ſome of them a foot in length. 


They hung perpendicularly from the 
top, and their ſurface was bright and 


loffy, as that* of the higheſt poliſhed 
fiel When we broke them, we 


The parts of it that 


found them compoſed of a number of 
cruſts, laid one over another; and all 
theſe ſtriated as fine as it was poſſible 
for the eye to diſcern. ' 

In-another part of the roof hung 
down, not fingle icicles in the manner 
of theſe, but large cluſters of a coar- 
ſer kind. Theſe, to me, reſembled the 
pipes of an organ in miniature. The 
workmen ſuppoſed them like brooms 
for (weeping, and call this kind of ore, 
by a name expreſſing that. The ſides 
of the columns were alſo inctuſted 
with ſome leſs regular pieces of theſe; 
and the miners told us, they alſo, like 
the reſt, were extremely rich in the 
metal. They were always wet, as 
were alſo the firſt kind. Water occa- 
ſionally dropped from them upon the 
floor; and wherever it did fo, lit- 
tle lumps or upright pieces of the 
ſame matter were formed, and hurt 
our feet in walking. Every drop of 
water that pervades theſe rocks, is 


full of particles of iron. My friend 


carries it farther; he fays, every va- 
pour that riſes from below, has alfo 


iron in it, and that condenſing into 
water on the cold roof and walls of this 
cavern, it leaves the metal behind it 
as it drops down, or at the utmoſt be- 
fore it ſinks into the floor. 

In another part of the cavern we 


ſaw a multitude of round bodies, 
like large ſhot, and ſome of the ſize 


of piſtol bullets. I ſuppoſed theſe 
had been formed by art; but my 
friend, by breaking two or three of 
them, convinced me that they were 
alſo the work of nature. On the 
columns that were left to fupport the 


roof, as alſo in ſome parts of the fide 


walls, there appeared parts that were 
ſo bright and glittering, the eye could 


hardly bear to look on them: they 


had the grain of the fineſt ſteel when 
juſt broken, only brighter. In ano- 
ther place, a huge cluſter of globules: 
of a gloſſy grey or bright-red, re- 
ſembled ſo many bunches of grapes: 
theſe. were the hematite, ſo famous 
for the eyes. In another a vaſt lump 
ſplitting 
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ſplitting all the way in fibres. Be- 
tween theſe we ſaw vaſt lumps of 


purer ore, like common iron ; and 


yet larger, of a bright red kind, ſo 
ſoft, that it rubbed off between the 
fingers, and ſtained them almoſt in- 
delibly. This was ſmoother than it 
is poſſible to deſcribe, to the touch, 
and its colour elegant in the higheſt 
degree. My friend had ſhewn me 
occaſionally ſome of the vaſt ſtones, 
hollow, and their cavities filled up 
with a bright white matter like chryſtal, 
only milky. He now led me to an 
obſcure corner, on which his eye had 
been fixed the whole time, and in which 
there ſtood what appeared to me a 
very large and a very branched ſhrub 
of white coral. On examining it 


nearer, I was aſtoniſhed to find it, 
not of vegetable, but of mineral origin. 


My friend ſhewed me the part of the 
rock from whence it ſhot, and con- 
vinced me that its matter was the 
ſame with that of the milky chryſtal in 
the hollow pieces of the ore; it even 


grew from ſuch a maſs. It was by 


much the beautiſulleſt thing I have 
ſeen. I would have purchaſed it at 


any price; but it was reſerved for the 


archbiſhop, a man of curioſity, who 
had heard of it. 'They called it by a 
name expreſſing flower of iron. 

As we returned, I was in ſome- 


what better humour with the place, 
and had the patience to hear my 
friend deſcant on the objects we paſſed 
He ſhe - 


in our courſe to the aſcent. 
ed me in our way a great number of 


ſupriſed me moſt, was to ſee all the 
common chryſtal that we met with, 
not ſhooting into ſprings and columns as 


is uſual, but all in cluſters, of a kind of 


diamonds. The fingle ſhoots were 
about the ſize, and very much of the 
ſhape, of a diamond at cards. Some 
of them were perfectly pellucid, and 
very bright; but the greater part 
were tinged to the ſame milky hue 
with the ſhoots. It is the firſt ſub- 
terranean viſit I have made, but had 


you made it, my friend, in ſpight of 
all -its dirt and danger, it would not 
be your laſt ; ſo much curious enter- 
tainment did it afford. 


A diverting Inſtance of the Sagacity of 
an ELEPHANT. From Captain 
Hamilton's Yoyages. 


TJ HILE capt. Hamilton was at 

Achen the metropolis of the 

iſland of Sumatra, he obſerves, that 
he ſaw an elephant which had been 

kept there above one hundred years, 


but by report was then three hundred 


years old ; he was about eleven feet 
high, and was remarkable for his ex- 
traordinary ſagacity, as an inſtance of 
which he relates a comical piece of 
revenge he took on a taylor. In the 


year 1692, ſays he, a ſhip called the Do- 


rothy, commanded by capt. Thwaits, 
called at Achen for refreſhments, and 
two Engliſh gentlemen in that city went 
aboard to furniſh themſelves with what 
European neceſſaries they had occaſion 

for, and, amongſt other things, bought 


ſome Norwich ſtuffs for cloaths ; and 


there being no Engliſh taylor to be 
had, they employed a Surat, who kept 
a ſhop in the great market-place, and 
had commonly fix or ten workmen ſew- 


1ng in his ſhop. It was the elephant's 


cuſtom to reach in his trunk at doors 
or windows as he paſſed along the 
ſide of the ſtreet, as begging for the 
decayed fruits and roots, which the 


Inhabitants generally gave him. 
| ſmaller ſhoots and efloreſcences of the 


{ame white ſnowy matter. But what. 


One morning as he was going to 
the river to be waſhed, with his rider 
on his back, he chanced to put his 


trunk in at this taylor's window, and 


the taylor, initead of giving him what 
he wanted, pricked him with his nee- 
dle. The elephant ſeemed to take 
no notice of the affront : but went 
calmly on to the river, and was waſh- 


ed; after which he troubled the water 


with one of his fore-feet, and 't#hen 


ſucked up a good quantity of the dirty 


water into his trunk and paſſing un- 
concernedly along the ſame fide 2 
Wh 


— 
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He expreſſed himſelf with great ſur- 
priſe, in regard to this vaſt cavern full 
of it, and ſpoke of it, as a thing he 
had not ſeen, nor ſcarce could have 
believed, if it had been repreſented to 
him.— To me it had the appearance 
of a vaſt lake, into which the ſeveral 
ſtreams of ore emptied themſelves. 
When he had painted out to me the 
many kinds of the ore, as it lay in the 
creviſes of the rocks, and explained 
which was the hardeſt to work, which 
fulleſt of metal, and demonſtrated 
why each had its peculiar character ; 
he led me fo the centre of the cavern. 
Now you have ſeen the uſual and na- 
tural ſtate of the ore, you ſhall ſee 
from hence, ſaid he, the ſeveral 
forms it aſſumes, which I never be- 
fore beheld in ſuch perfection. He 
pointed firſt of all. to a part of the 
roof between two columns, that ſtood 
near us; he ſhewed me the marks of 
the tools in ſeveral places, in order to 
prove that the ſurface was not natural, 
but artificial; it was all, you may be 


aſſured, (ſaid he) left naked by the 


workmen ; but you ſhall fee how na- 
ture has ornamented and enriched it 
fince. It was plain, that what he al- 
ledged was the fact; the whole cavity 
in which we were, had once been full 
of ore, and the very rock of which 
the roof was formed, ſo rich in the 
metal, that they had cut away a great 
deal of it. 
were naked, retained the marks of 
the tools; but in others, we had a 
moſt beautiful proſpect of nature's 
operations. You have ſeen the icicles 
hanging from the eves of a houſe, at- 
ter a night of froſt coming upon rain; 
but theſe are poor reſemblances; 


there banging from a ſolid rock a num 


ber of cylinders, and cones of almoſt 
pure iron. "They were from the thick- 
neſs of a ſtraw, to that of one's wriſt, 
and ſome of them a foot in length. 
They hung perpendicularly from the 
top, and their ſurface was bright and 
loffy, as that* of the higheſt poliſhed 
Reel When we broke them, we 


The parts of it that 


juſt broken, only brighter. 


found them compoſed of a number of 
cruſts, laid one over another ; and all 
theſe ſtriated as fine as it was poſſible 
for the eye to diſcern. ' 

In-another part of the roof hung 
down, not fingle icicles in the manner 
of thefe, but large cluſters of a coar- 
ſer kind. Theſe, to me, reſembled the 
pipes of an organ in miniature. The 
workmen ſuppoſed them like brooms 
for ſweeping, and call this kind of ore, 
by a name expreſſing that. The ſides 
of the columns were alſo incruſted 
with ſome leſs regular pieces of theſe, 
and the miners told us, they alſo, like 
the reſt, were extremely rich in the 
metal. They were always wet, as 
were alſo the firſt kind. Water occa- 
ſionally dropped from them upon the 
floor; and wherever it did fo, lit- 
tle lumps or upright pieces of the 
ſame matter were formed, and hurt 
our feet in walking. Every drop of 
water that pervades theſe rocks, is 
full of particles of iron. My friend 
carries it farther; he fays, every va- 
pour that riſes from below, has alfo 
iron in it, and that condenſing into 
water on the cold roof and walls of this 
cavern, it leaves the metal behind it 
as it drops down, or at the utmoſt be- 


fore it ſinks into the floor. 


In another part of the cavern we 
ſaw a multitude of round bodies, 
like large ſhot, and ſome of the ſize 
of piſtol bullets. I ſuppoſed theſe 
had been formed by art; but my 
friend, by breaking two or three of 


them, convinced me that they were 


alſo the work of nature. On the 


. columns that were left to ſupport the 


roof, as alſo in ſome parts of the fide 


walls, there appeared parts that were 


ſo bright and glittering, the eye could 
hardly bear to look on them : they 
had the grain of the fineſt ſteel when 
In ano- 
ther place, a huge cluſter of globules: 
of a gloſſy grey or bright-red, re- 


| ſembled ſo many bunches of grapes: 


theſe. were the hematite, ſo famous 
for the eyes. In another a vaſt lump 
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ſplitting all the way in fibres. Be- 


tween theſe we ſaw vaſt lumps of 


purer ore, like common iron ; and 


yet larger, of a bright red kind, ſo 
ſoft, that it rubbed off between the 
fingers, and ſtained them almoſt in- 
delibly. This was ſmoother than it 
is poſſible to deſcribe, to the touch, 
and its colour elegant in the higheſt 
degree. My friend had ſhewn me 


occaſionally ſome of the vaſt ſtones, 


hollow, and their cavities filled up 
with a bright white matter like chryſtal, 
only milky. He now led me to an 
obſcure corner, on which his eye had 
heen fixed the whole time, and in which 
there ſtood what appeared to me a 
very large and a very branched ſhrub 
of white coral, On examining it 
nearer, I was aſtoniſhed to find it, 


not of vegetable, but of mineral origin. 
My triend ſhewed me the part of the. 


rock from whence 1t ſhot, and con- 
vinced me that its matter was the 
ſame with that of the milky chryſtal in 
the hollow pieces of the ore ; it even 
grew from ſuch a maſs. It was by 
much the beautitulleſt thing I have 
ſeen. I would have purchaſed it at 
any price ; but it was reſerved for the 
archbiſhop, a man of curioſity, who 
had heard of it. They called it by a 


name expreſſing flower of iron. 


As we returned, I was in ſome 


what better humour with the place, 


and had the patience to hear my 
friend deſcant on the objects we paſſed 


in our courſe to the aſcent. He ſhew- 
ed me in our way a great number of 
ſmaller thoots and effloreſcences of the 
ſame white ſnowy matter. But what 
ſupriſed me moſt, was to ſee all the 
common chryſtal that we met with, 
not ſhooting into ſprings and columns as 
is uſual, but all in cluſters, of a kind of 
diamonds. The ſingle ſhoots were 
about the ſize, and very much of the 
ſhape, of a diamond at cards. Some 
of them were perfectly pellucid, and 


very bright; but the greater part 


were tinged to the ſame milky hue 
with the ſhoots. It is the firſt ſub- 
terranean viſit I have made, but had 


rothy, commanded by capt. Thwaits, 


you made it, my friend, in ſpight of 
all its dirt and danger, it would not 
be your laſt ; ſo much curious enter- 
tainment did it afford. 


A diverting Inſtance of the Sagacity of 
an ELEPHANT. From Captain 
Hamilton's Yoyages. 


FJ HILE capt. Hamilton was at 
Achen the metropolis of the 
iſland of Sumatra, he obſerves, that 
he ſaw an elephant which had been 
kept there above one hundred years, 
but by report was then three hundred 
years old ; he was about eleven feet 
high, and was remarkable for his ex- 
traordinary ſagacity, as an inſtance of 
which he relates a comical piece of 
revenge he took on a taylor. In the 
year 1692, ſays he, a ſhip called the Do- 


called at Achen for refreſhments, and 
two Engliſh gentlemen in that city went 
aboard to furniſh themſelves with what 
European neceſſaries they had occaſion 
for, and, amongſt other things, bought 
ſome Norwich ſtuffs for cloaths ; and 
there being no Engliſh taylor to be 
had, they employed a Surat, who kept 

a ſhop in the great market-place, and 
had commonly fix or ten workmen ſew- 
ing in his ſhop. It was the elephant's 
cuitom to reach in his trunk at doors 


or windows as he paſſed along the 


ſide of the ſtreet, as begging for the 
decayed fruits and roots, which the 
inhabitants generally gave him. 
One morning as he was going to 
the river to be waſhed, with his rider 
on his back, he chanced to put his 


trunk in at this taylor's window, and 


the taylor, inſtead of giving him what 
he wanted, pricked him with his nee- 
dle. The elephant ſeemed to take 
no notice of the affront: but went 
calmly on to the river, and was waſh. 
ed; after which he troubled the water 
with one of his fore-feet, and then 


ſucked up a good quantity of the dirty 


water into his trunk and paſſing un- 
concernedly along the ſame — 
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ſtreet where the taylor's ſhop was, he 
put in his trunk at the window, and 
blew his noſe on the taylor with ſuch 
a force and quantity of water, that 
the poor taylor and his journeymen 


were blown off the table they worked 


on, almoſt frightened out of their 
ſenſes; but the Engliſh gentlemen 


had their cloaths ſpoiled by the ele- 


phant's comical, but innocent re- 
venge. 


th. 


— 


An Indian Anecdote concerning the King 
2 of Malacca. e 


SORIUS, in his hiſtory of 


Portugal, gives this memorable 


ſtory; that Alphonſo Albequerque, 


whom the king of Portugal had made 


bis viceroy in the Eaſt-Indies, being 
impowered to conſtitute and appoint 
ſuch magiſtrates under him, as ſhould 
beſt contribute to the eſtabliſhment of 


tranquillity and commerce, firſt of 


all, about the year 1514, confer- 
red the title and dignity of ſupreme 
Indian governor or king under him 


upon Ninachetuen, venerable for his 


age, and efteemed by the people for 
his wiſdom and conduct: but in courſe - 


of time, Albequerque, being induced 


by ſome private reaſons, to transfer that 


honour and dignity upon Uterimutaria, 
the petty king of Campar,endeavoured 
by all poilibie perſuaſions, to bring 


Ninachetuen into a temper of reſig- 
nation; and when he found all his ar- 


uments and intrigues ineffectual, 


reſolved to fetch Uterimutaria, and 


to fix him, by his own authority, in 
the place of Ninachetuen. | 


This was no ſooner known, than 


Ninachetuen, not able to bear the 


indignity of being reduced to a pri- 
vate ſtation, after, he had been ac-_ 


cuſtomed to reign, ordered a ſcaf- 


fold to be erected upon ſeveral pil- 
lars, and to be decked with rich ta- 


peſtry, ſtrowed with flowers, and fu- 


migated with the richeſt perfumes. 


He then dreſſed himſelf in a robe 
wade of cloth of gold, and ſtudded 


was a pile of ſweet wood, well diſpo- 


all over with precious ſtones, and 
mounted this ſcaffold, under which 


ſed and prepared to be lighted. 

Such an extraordinary appearance 
attracted the eyes and attention of 
the whole place, from whou the king 
had ſecreted his real intention: to 
whom he ſpoke, firſt reminding them 
of the ſervices he had performed for 
the Portugueze, before their conqueſt 


of Malacca ; then related what he 5 
had done for their ſovereign ſince A 
their ſettlement at Malacca; and H 
called them to witneſs his brave ac- 5 
tions for the good of the Portugueze, 
and his conſtant attendance and Q 
faithfulneſs in the adminiſtration of He 
juſtice towards his countrymen, and AL 
thoſe concerned. He then informed Ar 
them, that the Portugueze were come 1” 
to a reſolution, and were\then con- WI 
triving to put it in force, to depoſe WI 
him from his dignity and office, and to 5 
raiſe another up to his place, which NO 
he looked upon to be ſuch a defa- Haz 
mation of his old age, that no man, Thi 
with the leaſt ſenſe of honour, could Lik 
poſſibly digeſt ſuch an 1ndignity, be- 22 
cauſe they deprived him of the truſt FS 
they had themielves given him; For 
.and they degraded him of his ho- Hay 
nours, that he might ſpin out an ig- Inte 
nominious old age with reproach aud 8 
contempt ; that he had always te- Like 
garded his own life leſs than his ho- oth 
nour; and was now reſolved to put Thai 
an end to his life, before they had an Ivy 
opportunity to ſuily his reputation ; ur; 
and therefore that he was come Pleaſ 
there prepared to die, and in theit | 
preſence, to put a period to his lite, Of tte 
rather than undergo the affront intenc- A 7 
ed to be put upon him. Believ 
With theſe words, the fire already Before 
kindled, and blazing up, he caſt him- They 
ſelf into the midſt of it, and ſoon 1. 
expired in the ſight of a forrowful 135 | 
and amazed people, who lamented 6 
the miſerable end of ſo good a na- The it 
giſtrate, and highly condemned the Like 1 
ungrateful treatment he had met with "do yr: 
from the Portugucze. Of fine 
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Poetry. 


INDEPENDENCE. A Pen. By 


CuaRLEs CHURCHILL, 
[Price Half a Crown.) 


APPY the bard (tho? few ſuch bards 
we find) 
W ho, *bove controulment, dares to ſpeak his 
Dares, unabaſh'd, in ev'ry place appear, 
And nothing fears, but what he ought to fear. 
Him faſhion cannot tempt, him abject need 
Cannot compel, him pride cannot miſlead 
To be the ſlave of greatneſs, to ſtrike ſail, 
When, {weeping onward with her peacock's 
Quality, in full plumage, paſſes by; F[tail, 
He views her with a fix'd, contemptuous eye, 


And mocks the puppets keeps bis" own. ahi” 


ſtate, 3 

And is above converſing with the great. 
Periſh thoſe ſlaves, thoſe minions of the quill, 

Who have conſpir'd to ſeize that ſacred hill 
Where the nine ſiſters pour a genuine ſtrain, 
And ſunk the mountain level with the plain; 
Who, with mean, private views, and ſervile 
No ſpark of virtue living in their heart, [art, 
Have balely turn'd apoſtates, have debas'd 
Their dignity of office, have diſgrac'd, 
Like Eli's fons, the altars where they ſand, 
And caus'd their name to ſtink thro? all the 

land, ES Ti 25 
Have ſtoop'd to proſtitute their venal pen 
For the ſupport of great, but guilty men, 


Have made the bard, of their own vile accord, 
Interior to that thing we call a lord. [Word 


What is a lord? Goth that plain, fimple 
Contain ſome magic ſpell? as ſoon as heard, 
Like an alarum bel] on night's dull ear, 

Poth it ſtrike louder, and more ſtrong appear 


ban other words? whether we will or no, 


Thro' reafon's court doth it unqueſtion'd go 
en on the mention, and of courſe tranſmit + 
Notions of ſomething excellent, of wit 
Picaſing, tho' Keen, of humour free, tho” 
| chaſte, -__ | 55 
Of ſterling genius with ſound judgment grac'd, 
Ot virtue far above temptation's reach, 
And honour, which not malice can impeach ? 
Believe it not— twas nature's firſt intent, 
Before their rank became their puniſhment, 
hey ſhould have paſs'd for men, nor bluſh'd 
to prize 5 e 
The bleſſings ſhe beſtow'd—ſhe gave 55 
And they could ſee — ſhe gave them ears 
they heard _ e 
The inſtruments of ſtirring, and they ſtirr'd— 
Like us, they were deſign'd to eat, to drink, 
To talk, and (ev'ry now. and then) to think: 
ill they, by pride corrupted, for the ſake 
Of ſingularity diſclaim'd that make; 0 
Jaleber, 1764. | > 0 +/ "I 


[mind, 


No thanks to them, were to a title born, 


Till they, diſdaining nature's vulgar mode, 
Flew oft, and ſtruck into another road, 
More fitting quality, and to our vie- 
Came forth a ſpecies altogether new, 


Something we had not known, and could not 


know, 
Like nothing of God's making here below, 
Nature exclaim'd with wonder—lords are 
things, 
Which, never made by me, were made by kings. 
A lord (nor let the honeſt, and the brave, 
The true, oid noble, with the fool and knave 
Here mix his fame; curs'd be that thought 
ee ie,, [ join) 
Which with a B-— and F-— ſhould Grafton 
A lord (nor here let cenfure raſhly call 
My juſt contempt of ſome, abuſe of all, | 
And, as of late, when Sodom was my theme, 


_ Slander my purpoſe, and my muſe blaſpheme, 


Becauſe ſhe ſtops not, rapid in her ſong, 
To make exceptions as ſhe goes along, 


| Tho? well ſhe hopes to find, another year, 


A whole minority exceptions here) wee 
A mere, mere lord, with nothing but the name, 
Wealth all his worth, and title all his fame, 
Lives on another man, himſelf a blank, 
Thankleſs he lives, or muſt ſome grandfire 
NNW i | 

For ſmuggled honours, and ill-gotten pelf; 
A bard owes all to nature, and himſelf, 

Gods, how my foul is burnt up with diſdain, 


When I ſee men, whom Phabus in his train 


Might view with pride, lacquey the heels of 
U Tee? 

Whom genius ranks amongſt her greateſt foes! 

And what's the caule ? why theſe ſame ſons 
of ſcorn, | | 1 * 


1 


And could not help it; by chance hither ſent, 
And only deities by accident. 1 
Had fortune on our getting chanc'd to ſhine 


Their birthright honours bad been your's, or 


6 £0 85 Ilthrone 
"Twas a mere random ſtroke, and ſhould the 
Eve thee with favour, proud and lordly grown, 
Thou, tho? a bard, might'ſt be their fellow yet, 
But Felix never can be made a wit. [things 
No, in good faith—tihat's one of thoſe few 


Which fate hath plac'd beyond the reach of 


kings. 


Bards may be lords, but tis not in the cards, 


Play how we will, to turn lords into bards. 
A bard--A lord--why let them hand in hand 
Go forth as friends, and travel thro” the land, 


- Obſerve which wo: d the people can djgeſt 7 
| Mott readily, which goes to market beſt, | 


Which gets moſt credit, whether men will truſt 
A bard becauſe they think-he may be juſt, 


Or on a lord will chuſe to riſque their gains, 
| Tho' privilege in that point ſtill remains... 


G 4 | Adbard— 
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A bard—A lord let reaſon take her ſcales, 
And fairly weigh thole words, fee Which pre- 
| vails : 


Which in the ballance lightly kicks the beam, 


Independence. 


October, 


And which by ſinking we the victor deem. 
"Tis done, and Hermes, by command of Jove, 
Summons a ſynod in the ſacred grove, [high, 
Gods throng with Gods to take their chairs on 
And fit in ſtate, the ſenate of the ſky, 
- Whilſt in a kind of parliament below, 
Men (tare at thoſe above, and want to know 
What they're tranſacting; reaſon takes her 
| ſtand | | 
uſt in the midſt, a ballance in her hand, 
Which o'er and o'er ſhe tries, and finds it 
true; 
From either fide, conducted full in view, 
A man comes forth, of figure ſtrange and queer; 
We now and then ſce ſomething like them here. 
The firſt was meagre, flimſy, void of ſtrength, 
But nature kindly had made up in length, 
What ſhe in breadth deny'd; erect and proud, 
A head and ſhoulders taller than the croud, 
He deem'd them pygmies all: looſe hung his 
| ſkin 5 . 
O'er his bare bones; his face ſo very thin, 
So very narrow, and ſo much beat out, 
That phyſiognomiſts have made a doubt, 
Proportion loſt, expreſſion quite forgot, 
Whether it could be call'd a face, or not; 
At end of it howe'er, unbleſs'd with beard, 
Some twenty fathom length of chin appear'd ; 
With legs, which we might well conceive that 
Meant only to ſupport a ſpider's weight, [fate 
Firmly he ſtrove to tread, and with a ſtride 
Which ſhew'd at once 
3 pride, wi | 5 | 
__ ” Shaking himſelf to pieces, ſeem'd to cry, 
_ Obſerve, good people, how I ſhake the ſky. 
In his right band a paper did he hold, 
On which, at large, in characters of gold, 
Diſtina, and plain for thoſe who run to lee, 
Saint Archibald had wrote L., O, R, D. 
This, with an air of fcorn, he from afar _ 
Twirl d into reaſon's ſcales, and on that bar, 
Which from bis foul he hated, yet admir'd, 
Quick turn'd his back, and as he came retir d. 
Phe judge to all around his name declar'd , 
Fach Goddeſs titter d, each God laugh'd, 
5 Jove ſtar'd, gh 
And the whole people cryd, with one accord, 
Good heaven bleſs us all, is that a lord! 
Such was the firit—the ſecond was a man, 
Whom nature built on quite a diff ' rent plan; 
A bear, whom from the moment he was born, 
His dam deſpis d, and left unlick'd in ſcorn ; 
A babel, which, the pow'r of art outdone, 
She could not finiſh when ſhe had begun, 
An utter chaos, out of which no might 
But that of God could ſtrike one ſpark of light. 
Broad were his ſhoulders, and from blade 
to blade | „ 
A H— — — might at full length have laid; 
Viſt were his bones, his muſcles twiſted ſtrong, 
His face was ſhoit, but broader than 'twas long, 


his weakneſs and his 


1 
His features, tho' by nature they were large, 1 
Contentment had contriv'd to overcharge þ 
And bury meaning, ſave that we might ſpy F 
Senſe low'ring on the.penthouſe of his eye; A 
_His arms were two twin oaks, his legs fo ſtout A 
That they might bear a manſion houſe about, C 
Nor were they, look but at his body there, 0 
Deſign'd by fate a much leſe weight to bear. A 
O' er a brown caſſock, which had once been V 
black, A 
Which hung in tatters on his brawny back, 
A ſight moſt ſtrange, and aukward to behold V 
He threw a covering of blue and gold. | A 
Juſt at that time of life, when man by rule, T 
The fop laid down, takes up the graver fool M 
He ſtarted up a fop, and, fond of ſhow, _ ; In 
Look'd like another Hercules, turn'd beau. V 
A ſubject, met with only now and then, 1 
Much fitter for the pencil than the pen; H. 
Hogarth would draw him (envy muſt allow) Pl 
E'en to.the life, was Hogarth living now. M 
With ſuch accoutrements, with ſuch a form, U 
Mauch like a porpoiſe juſt before a ſtorm, Po 
Onward he roli'd; a laugh prevail'd around, De 
EF'en Jove was ſeen to ſimper at the found w 
(Nor was the cauſe unknown, for from his . 
ee een 8 | | W 
HFimſelf he ſtudied by the glaſs of truth) Fig 
He join'd their mirth, nor ſhall the Gods con- Or 
demn : lat them, In 
If, whilſt they laugh'd at him, he laugh'd At 
Judge reafon view'd him with an eye of grace, Pat 
Look'd thro? his foul, and quite forgot his face, Evi 
And, from his hand receiv'd, with fair regard A 
Plac'd in her other ſcale the name of bard. Re 
Then (for ſhe did as judges ought to do, 
She nothing of the caſe beforehand knew A 
Nor wiſh'd to know, ſhe never ſtretch'd the My 
„„ . 5 15 
Nor, baſely to anticipate a cauſe, An 
Compell'd ſollicitors no longer free, Ti 
To ſhew thoſe briefs the had no right to ſee) Wh 
Then ſhe with equal hand her ſcales held out, 1 
Nor did the cauſe one moment hang in doubt, Del 
She held her ſcales out fair to public view; To 
The lord, as ſparks fly upwards, upwards flew, Sou 
More light than air, deceitful in the weight; 
The bard, preponderating, kept his ſtate, But 
Realon approv'd, and with a voice, whoſe ſound Anc 
Shook earth, ſhook heaven, on the cleareſ Tit] 
--- ground! BH | re 
Pronouncing for the bards a full decree, me, Civ 
_ Cry'd—thote muſt honeur them, who honou! lan 
They fiom this preſent day, where er I reign Tho 
In their own right, precedence ſhall obtain, 
Merit rules here, be it enough that birth T6 
Intoxicates, and iways the fools of earth. | lo 
Nor think that here, in hatred to a lord, Con 
Ive forg d a tale, or alter'd a record; Cive 
Search when you will (I am not now in ſpott) Boaſ 
You'll find it regiſter'd in reaſon's court. 
Nor think that envy here hath ſtrung my th he 
am 


That I depreciate what I moſt admire, 
And look on titles with an eye of ſcorn 
Becauſe I was not to a title born. 
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By him that made me, I am much more proud, 
More inly ſatisfy'd, to have a croud 

Point at me as I paſs, and cry,—that's he— 
A poor, but honeſt bard, who dares be free 
Amidſt corruption, than to have a train 

Of flick'ring levee ſlaves, to make me vain 
Of things I ought to bluſh for ; to run, fly, 
And live but in the motion of my eye; 
When I am leſs than man, my faults t'adore, 
And make me think that I am ſomething more. 


Recall palt times, bring back the days of old, 


When the great noble bore his honours bold, 
And in the face of peril, when he dar'd 
Things which his legal baſtard, if declar'd, 
Might well diſcredit; faithful to his truſt, 
In the extremeſt points of juſtice, juſt, 


Well-knowing all, and lov'd by all he knew, 


True to his king, and to his country true, 

Honeſt at court, above the baits of gain, 

Plain in his dreſs, and in his manners plain, 

Mod'rate in wealth, gen'rous but not profule, 

Well worthy riches, for he knew their uſe, 

Poſſeſſing much, and yet deſerving more, 

Deſerving thoſe high honours, which he wore 

With eaſe to all, and in return gain'd fame, 

Which all men paid, becauſe he did not claim, 

When the grim war was plac'd in dread array, 

Fierce as the lion roaring for his prey, 

Or lioneſs of royal whelps foredone, 

In peace, as mild as the departing ſun, 

A gen'ral bleſſing whereſoe'er he turn'd, 

Patron of learning, nor himſelf unlearn'd, 

Ever awake at pity's tender call, 

A father of the poor, a friend to all, 

Recall ſuch times, and from the grave bring 
back 


| claim, | 
And ev'ry muſe conſpire to ſwell his fame, 
Till envy ſhall to him that praiſe allow, 
Which ſhe cannot deny to Temple now. 
This juſtice claims, nor ſhall the bard forget, 
Delighted with the taſk, to pay that debt, 
To pay it like a man, and in his lays, 
Sounding ſuch worth, prove his own right to 
praiſe. „„ rol 
But let not pride and prejudice miſdeem, 
And think that empty titles are my theme, 
Titles, with me, are vain, and nothing worth, 


L rev'rence virtue, but I laugh at birth. 
Give me a lord, that's honeſt, frank, and brave, 


am his friend, but cannot be his ſlave. 
Tho' none indeed but blockheads would pre- 
tend [friend. 


To make a ſlave, where they may make a 


love his virtues, and will make them known, 
Confeſs his rank, but can't forget my own. 
Give me a lord, who, to a title born, 


Boaſts nothing elſe, I'll pay him ſcorn with _ 


ſcorn. q | 5 
What, ſhall my pride (and pride is virtue here) 
amely make way, if ſuch a wretch appear ? 
Shall I uncover'd ſtand, and bend my knee 
To ſuch a ſhadow of nobility, 


Independence. 


8 + [crack, 
A worth like this, my heart ſhall bend, or 
My ſtubborn pride give way, my tongue pro- 


I'm very ſenſible he's mad in law. 
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A ſhred, a remnant ; he might rot unknown 
For any real, merit of his own, 

And never had come forth to public note, 
Had he not worn by chance his father's coat ? 
To think a M— — worth my lealt regards 

Is treaſon to the majeſty of bards. 

By nature form'd (when for her honour” ſake 
She ſomething more than common ſtrove to. 
make, | : 

When, overlooking each minute defect, 

And all too eager to be quite correct, 

In her full heat and, vigour, ſhe impreſt 
Her ſtamp moit ſtrongly on the favour'd breaſt) 
The bard (nor think too lightly that I mean 
Thoſe little, piddling witlings, who o'erween 
Of their ſmall parts, the Murphys of the ſtage, 
The Maſons and the Whiteheads of the age, 
Who all in raptures their own works rehearſe, 
And drawl out meaſur'd proſe, which they call 

. verſe) 

The real bard, whom native genius fires, 
Whom ev'ry maid of Caſtaly inſpires, 

Let him conſider wherefore he was meant, 
Let him but anſwer nature's great intent, 

And fairly weigh himſelf with other men, 
Would ne'er debaſe the glories of his pen, 
Would in full ſtate, like a true monarch, live, 
Nor bate one inch of his prerogative. . 

Methinks I ſee old Wingate frowning here, 

(Wingate may in the ſeaſon be a peer, 


Tho' now, againſt his will, of figures ſick, 


He's forc'd to diet on arithmetic _ 
E'en whilſt he envies ev'ry Jew he meets, 
Who cries old cloaths to ſel! about the ſtreets) 


Methinks (his mind with future honours big, 


His Tyburn bob turn'd to a dreſs'd bag wig) 
I hear him cry— What doth this jargon mean ? 


Was ever ſuch a damn'd dull blockhead ſeen? 


Majeſty—Bard—Prerogative—Diſdain 


Hath got into, and turn'd the fellow's brain; 


To Bethlem with him give him whips and 
ſtraw 
A ſaucy groom who trades in reaſon, thus 

To ſet himſelf upon a par with us; 

If this here's ſuffer'd, and if that there fool 
May when he pleaſes ſend us all to ſchool, 
Why then our only buſineſs is outright [night. 
To take our caps, and bid the world good 
I've kept a bard myſelf theſe twenty years, 


But nothing of this kind in him appears. 


He, like a thorough true-bred ſpaniel, licks 


The hand which cuffs him, and the foot which 


kicks, | 
He fetches, and he carries, blacks my ſhoes, _ 
Nor thinks it a diſcredit to his muſe, Y 


A creature of the right camelion hue, 


He wears my colours, yellow or true blue, 

uſt as [ wear them; tis all one to him, 

Whether JI change thro' conſcience, or thro? 

whim. | | . | 

Now this is ſomething like, on ſuch's:plan 

A bard may find a friend in a great man; „ 

But this proud coxcomb—Zounds, 1 thought 

| that all | 5 

Of this queer tribe had been like my old Paul. 
N 482 Anjurious 
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Injurious thought! accurſed be the tongue Thoſe who ſtand faireſt to the public view _ But 
On which the vile inſinuation hung, [thoſe, Take to themielves the praiſe to others due, Try t| 
The heart where 'twas engender'd, curs'd be They rob the very ſpital, and make free 
Thoſe bards, who not alone themſelves expoſe, With thoſe alas who've leaſt to ſpare—We lee, There 
But me, but all, and make the very name hath not had a word to ſay, By wt 
By which they're call'd, a ftanding mark of Since winds and wave: bore ſingle ſpeech away, May e 

ſhame. Patrons in days of yore, like patrons now, Let th 

Talk not of cuſtom—'tis the wad s plea, Expected that the bard ſhould make his bow | 
Current with fools, but paſſes not with me At coming in, and ev ry now and then Our re 
An old ſtale trick, which guilt hath often try'd Hint to the world that they were more than But la 
By numbers to o'erpow'r the better ſide. | men, Kept 
Why tell me then that from the birth of rhime, But, like the patrons of the preſent day, And v 
No matter when, down to the preſent time, They never bilk'd the poet of his pay. Hence 
As by th' original decree of fate, Virgil lov d rural eaſe, and, far from harm, 

Bards have protection ſought amongſt the great, Mæcenas fix d him in a neat, ſnug farm, | Bards, 
Conicious of weakneſs, have apply'd to them Where he might, free from trouble, pats his Ourſe 
As vines to elms, and twining round their ſtem, days | We m 
Flouriſh'd on high; to gain this wiſh'd ſupport: In his own way, and pay Ain rent in praiſe. The n 
E'en Virgil to Mcenas paid his court. Horace lov'd wine, and, thro" his friend at Stands 
As to the cuſtom tis a point agreed, | court, | Mogul 
But 'twas a foolith diffidence, not need, Could buy it off the quay in ev'ry port; | Who r 
From which it Ny had bards but truly Horace lov'd mirth, Mzcenas lov'd it too, Chain. 
| known ſown, They met, they laugh'd, as Goy and I may do, For b 
That ſtrength, which is moſt properly their Nor in thoſe moments paid the leaſt regard 
Without a lord, unpropp'd, they might have To which was minitter, and which was bard, And t. 
ſtood, Not to our patrons grave as grave can be, What 
And overtopp'd thoſe giants of the wood. They know themſelves, they keep up dignity Could 
But why, when preſent times my care en- Bards are a forward race, nor 1s it fit 
Muſt I go back to the Auguitan age? [gage, That men oi fortune rank with men of wit; The b! 
Why, anxious for the living, am led Wit if familiar made, will find her ſtrength— | Could! 
Into the manſions of the antient dead? 'Tis beſt to keep her weak, and at arm's = al 
Can they find patterns no where but at Rome, length. They \ 
And muſt I ſeek Mzcenas in the tomb? Tis well enough for bards, if patrons give, But, on 
Name but a Wineate, twenty fools of note From hand to wth, the icanty means fo live, The m 
Start up, and from report Mæcenas quote; Such is their language, and their practice ſuch, Can ne 
Under his colours lords are proud to fight, They promiſe litiie, and they give not much. Bred it 
Forgetting that Mæcenas was a knight; Let the weak bard, with proſtituted ſtrain, The bi 
They mention him as if to ule his nane Praiſe that proud Scot, whom all good men zut, if 
Was in ſome meaſure to partake his fame, h dildain done, Abroac 
Tho? Virgil, Was he living, in the ſtreet What's his reward? ? Why, his own fame Un- Wich! 
Might rot for them, or periſh in the Fleet. He may obtain a patent for the run | Aud ra 
See how they redden, and the charge Ciſclaim— Of his Jord's kitchen, and have ample time, Hail 
Virgil, and in the Fleet—-torbid it ſhame. _ With ottal ted, to court the cook in rhime, How fe 
Hence, ye vain boaſters, to the Fleet repair, Or (if he ſtrives true patriots to difgrace) _ . 
And aſk, with bluſhes aſk, if Lloyd is there. May at the ſecond table get a place, dome g 
Patrons, in days of yore, were men of tenſe, With ſomewhat ener ſlaves ailow'd to dine, clign 
Were men of taſte, and had a fair pretence Aud play at crambo o'er his gill of wine. mbit! 

To rule in letter Some of them were heard And are there bards, who on creation's file And in 

To read off-hand, and never ſpelſ a word; Stand rank'd as men, who breathe in this fair Abroad 

Some of them too, to ſuch a monſtrous height The air of freedom, with fo little gall, [iſle Nor Kr 

Was learning riſen, for themſelves could write, So low a ſpirit, proſtrate thus to fall | 

And kept their ſecretaries, as the great Before thele idols, and without a groan _ dome, 

Do many other fooliſh things, for ſtate. Bear wrongs might call forth murmurs from a pave n 

Our patrons are of quite a diff'rent ſtrain, ſtone ? thers, 

With neither tenſe nor taſte, againſt the grain, Better, and much more noble to abjure "ke fe 

They patronize for faſhion 0 more The ſigcht of men, and in ſome cave, ſecure or ha 

And keep a bard, juſt as they keep a whore. From all the out rages of pride, to feaſt Q thet 

M— (on ſuch occaſion | am loth On nature's fallads, and be free at leaſt. 

To name the dead) was a rare proof of both. ' Better (tho? that, to ſay the truth, is worſe 

Some of thera would be puzzlcd e'en to read, Than almoſt any other modern curſe) 

Nor could delerve their clergy by their creed; | Diſcard all ſenſe, divorce the thankleſs muſe, 


all, I 
ho? tl 
be' a! 


Others can write, but ſuch a Pagan hand Critics commence, and write in the Reviews, yy liv 
A Willes ſhould always at our ethow ftand; Write without tremor, Gritfiths cannot read; Hg 
DOW ( 


Many, if begg'd, a chancellor, of right, No fool can fail, where Langhorne can ſuc- 
. order into keeping at firſt ſight. 5 ceed. _ 
| u 


. 
( 
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But (not to make a brave and honeſt pride 


e, Try thoſe 1 28 firſt, ſhe muſt diſdain when 
try*d 
ee, There pe a thouſand ways, a thouſand arts, 
By which, and fairly, men of real parts 
Ay. May gain a living, gain what nature craves 
„ Let thoſe, who pine for more, live, and be 
W ſlaves. 
Our real wants in a ſmall compaſs lye, 
nan But lawleſs appetite with eager eye, 
Kept in a conltant fever, more requires, 
And we are buint up with our own defires. 
Hence our dependence, hence our flav'ry 
„ ſp:.ngs 5 | ; | 
Bards, if contented, are as great as Kings. 
; his Ourſe ves are to ourſelves the cauſe of illz 
We may be independent, if we will. 
The man ho ſuits his ſpirit to his ſtate 
d at Stands on an equal footing with the great, 
Moguls themſelves are not more rich, and he, 
Who rules the Engliſh nation, not more free, 
| Chains were not forg d more durable and ſtrong. 
y do Por bards than others, but they've worne 
We ; them long, : ; [forgot 
ard, And therefore wear them ſtill, they ve quite 
1 be, What freedom IS, and therefore prize her not, 
ity j Could they, tho' in their ſleep, could they but 
As know, 
it; The bleſſings which from independence flow, 
gt Could they but have a ſhort and tranſient gleam 
SURF Of lib-rty, tho? *twas but in a dream, [knee, 
They would no more in bondage bend their 
ye, But, once made freemen, would be always free. 
o live, The muſe if ſhe one moment freedom gains, 
: ſuch, Can never more ſubmit to ſing in chains. 
much. Bred in a cage, far from the teather d throng, 
in, The bird repays his keeper with his ſong, 
men But, if ſome playful child ſets wide the door, 
[done, Abroad he flies, and thinks of home no more, 
ne un Wich love of liberty begins to burn, 
| Aud rather ſtarves than to his cage return. 
FOR Hail, Independence—by true reaſon taught, 
me, How few have known and priz'd thee as they 
. ought. . 5 
| Y Some give thee up for riot; ſome, like boys, 
o dine, Ne iga thee, in their childiſh moods, for toys; 
1 Ambition ſome, fome avarice miſleads, 
ws le And in both caſes Independence bleeds, 
this fair Abroad, in queſt of thee, how many roam 
| [iſle Nor know they had thee in their reach at 
| home; 6 5 e c 
1 Some, tho' about their paths, their beds about, 
s from a Have never had the ſenſe to find thee out; | 
thers, who know of what they are poſleſs'd, 
10 =. ike tearful miſers, lock thee in a cheſt, 
ſecure Nor have the reſolution to produce 
EEG a thele bad times, and bring thee forth for 
iſt. „ uſe. | . I known, 
„ ail, Independence tho' thy name's ſcarce 
1 ho' thou, alas! art out of faſhion grown, 
. be all deſpiſe thee, I will not deſpiſe, 
Reviews, lor live one moment longer than I prize 
ot read; hy prelence, and enjoy; by angry fate ; 
can fuc- ow d down, and almoſt cruſh'd, thou cam'ſt, 


tho' late, 


But 


Independence. 


Gor 
Thou cam'ſt upon me, like a ſecond birth, 
And made me know what life was truly worth, 
Hail, Independence—never may my cot, 
Till J forget thee, be by thee forgot; 
Thither, O thither, oftentimes repair; 
Cotes, whom thou loveſt too, ſhall meet thee 
there; [o'er; 
All thoughts, but what ariſe from joy, give 
Peace dwells within, and law ſhall guard the 
door, [what law? 
O'erweening bard! law guard thy door, 
The law of England—to controul, and awe 
Thole ſaucy hopes, to ſtrike that ſpirit dumb, 
Behold, in ſtate, adminiſtration come. 
Why let her come, in all her terrors too; 
I dare to ſuffer all the dares tc do. 
I know her malice well, and know her pride, 
I whe ſtrength, but will not change my 
ide. 
This melting maſs of fleſh ſhe may controul 
With iron ribs, ſhe cannot chain my ſoul. 
No—to the laſt reſolv'd her worſt to bear, 
I'm ſtil] at large, and independent there. 
Where is this miniſter? where is the band 
Of ready flaves who at his elbow ſtand 


To hear, and to perform his wicked will? 


Why, for the firſt time, are they ſlow to ill? 
When ſome grand at 'gainſt law is to be done, 
Doth——— ſeep; doth bloodhound——run 
To L —, and worry thoſe ſmall deer 
When he might do more precious miſchief 
here ? = | 
Doth — turn tail? doth he refuſe to draw _ 
Illegal warrants, and to call them law? 
Doth —, at G—d kick'd, from Gd run, 
With that cold lump of unbak'd dough, his 
ſon, | 
And, his more honeſt rival, Ketch to cheat 
Purchaſe a burial place where three ways meet? 
Believe it not; — is ſtill, | | 
And never ſleeps, when he ſhould wake to ill; 
— doth leſſer miſchiefs by the bye, 

The great ones till the term in petto lie; 
lives, and, to the ſtricteſt juſtice true, 
Scorns to defraud the hangman of his due. 

O my poor country weak and overpow'r'd 


By thine own ſons— eat to the bone devour'd 


By vipers, which, in thine own entrails bred, 
Prey on thy life, and with thy blood are fed, 
With unavailing grief thy wrongs I ſee, 
And, for myſelf not feeling, feel for thee. 
1 grieve, but can't deſpair—for, lo, at hand, 
Freedom preſents a choice, but faithful band 
Of loyal patriots, men who greatly dare 
In ſuch a noble cauſe, men fit to bear 
The weight of empires; fortune, rank, and. 
ſenſe, | . 
Virtue and knowledge, leagu'd with eloquence, 
March in their ranks; freedom from file to file 
Darts her delighted eye, and with a ſmile 
Approves her honeſt ſons, whilſt down her 
| cheek, | | 


As 'twere by ſtealth (her heart too full to ſpeak) 


One tear in ſilence creeps, one honeſt tear, 
And ſeems to ſay, why is not Granby here? 
5 > "uy ye 
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0 * brave few, in whom we (till may 
| nd > 
A love of virtue, freedom, -and mankind, 
Go forth—in majeſty of woe array'd, 

See, at your feet your country kneels for aid, 
And, (many of her children traitors grown, ) 
Kneels to thoſe ſons ſhe ſtill can call her own, 
Seeming to breathe her laſt in ev'ry breath, 
She kneels for freedom, or ſhe begs for death 
Fly then, each duteous ſon, each Engliſh chief, 
And to your drooping parent bring relief, 

Go forth—nor let the ſiren voice of eaſe 


Tempt you to ſleep, whilſt tempeſts ſwell the 


ſeas; 
Go forth---nor let hypocriſy, whoſe tongue . 
With many a fair, falſe, fatal art is hung, 


Like Bethel's fawning prophet, croſs your way, 

When your great errand brooks not of delay 

Nor let vain fear, who cries to all ſhe meets, 

Trembling and pale---a lion in the ſtreets-- 

Damp your free ſpirits; let not threats affright, 

Nor bribes corrupt, nor flatteries delight. 

Be as one man—concord ſucceſs enſurez— 

There's not an Engliſh heart but what is 
your's. 

Go forth—and virtue, ever in your fight, 

Shall be your guide by day, your guard by 
night— | 

Go forth—the champions of your native land, 

And may the battle proſper in your hand— 

It may, it muſt—ye cannot be withſtood 

Be your hearts honeſt, as your cauſe is good, 


| taking a ſurvey of the articles 
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Philoſophical Tranſactions, giving ſome 
Account of the preſent Undertakings, 
Studies, and Labours of the Ingenious, 
in many conſiderable Parts of the 
World. Vol. LIIl. For the Year 

1763. 4% 14s. in Sheets. Davies 
and Reymers. | . 


contained in this volume, we thall 
begin with the papers on the ſubject 


of NATURAL HISTORY; and firſt 


with thoſe relative to animals, inſects, 
FF 
Art. 10. „ a Cataligue of the Fifty 
Plants preſented to the Society by the 
” Apathecaries Compary, in the Year 
1762, purſuant to the Direction of 
the late Sir Hans Slane. 
Art. 11. Contains Obſervations on Waſps, 


and particularly the yellow Waſp of 
Pennſylvania, by Mr. John Bartram, 
full of cells, for the harbour of its 


in a Letter to Mr. Peter Collinton. 
I ] faw ſeveral of theſe waſps, ſays 
Mr. Bartram, flying about a heap of 
ſandy loam : they ſettled on it, and 
very nimbly ſcratched away the ſand 
with their tore-feet, to find their neſts, 
whilſt they held a large fly under their 
wings with one of their other feet: 
they crept with it into the hole that 


leads to the neſt, and ſtaid there 


about three minutes, when they came 
out. With their hind feet they threw 


Ry 


the ſand fo dexterouſly over the hole, 
as not to be diſcovered: then taking 


flight, ſoon returned with more flies, 


ſettled down, uncovered the hole, and 
entered in with their prey. 
* 'This extraordinary operation rai- 


ſed my curioſity to try to find the en- 
trance; but the ſand fell in ſo faſt, 
that J was prevented, until by re- 


peated eſſays I was ſo lucky as to find 
one. It was fix inches in the ground, 
and at the farther end lay a large mag- 
got, near an inch long, thick as a 
ſmall gooſe quill, with ſeveral flies 


near it, and the remains of many 


more. Theſe flies are provided for 


the maggot to feed on, before it 


changes into the nymph ſtate: then it 
eats no more until it attains to a per- 
fect waſp. | 3 | 
One kind of waſp fabricates an 
oblong neſt of paper-like compoſition; 


young, and hangs it on the branch of 
a tree. 2 | | 

Some build neſts of clay, and feed 
their young with ſpiders ; others ſuſ- 
tain them with large green graſshop- 
pers: then there are thoſe that build 
combs on the ground (like ours in 
England) to nouriſh a numerous brood. 
nut this yellowiſh waſp takes a 
different method, with great pains 
digging a hole in the ground, lays its 
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egg, which ſoon turns to a maggot, 
then catches flies to ſupport it, until it 
comes to maturity.” 

Art. 16. An account of a remarkable ma- 
rine Inſet. By Mr. Andrew Peter 
du Pont. | | 
This is a very remarkable inſeQ, if 

indeed it be an infect ; but we own, 

from the deſcription here given of it, 


we think its animality not a little pro- 


blematical. Not that we ſuppoſe Mr. 
du Pont's Jamaica friend, who com- 
municated it, meant either wilfully to 
impoſe on him or the ſociety. But as 
we have known the ſeeds of plants, 
and even the minute parts of foſſiles, 
ſometimes miltaken for animals, we 
could wiſh ſome farther proof had been 


given, that the life of this ſuppoſed 


inſect was not merely vegetable. Its 


motions, it is ſaid, indeed, were muſ- 


cular; but we underſtand it was found 
floating on the ſurface of the water, 
and in its form it fo greatly reſembles 
the leaf of ſome ſea-weed, that we 
apprehend its animality may be doubt- 


ed without incurring any imputation of 


ſcepticiſm. 

Art. 21. An account of a ſpecies of Oph- 
ris, ſuppnſed to be the plant mentioned 
by Gronovius in the Flora Virginica, 
page 185, under the name of, Oph- 
Tis Scapo nudo foliis radicalibus 
ovato-oblongis, dimidu ſcapi longi- 


tudine. By Mr. Ehret: 


This account 1s accompanied with a 
drawing of the plant in flower, with 
its ſeveral parts. | 
Art. 24. Remarks on Swallows on the 
Rhine. By Mr. Achard. 

We have here an account of the 
ſwallows being found in winter, in 
their torpid ſtate, lodged in holes in the 


. clifts, on the high banks of the Rhine, 
near Baſile in Switzerland. 


Art. 27. An account of a new Peruvian 
plant, lately introduced into the Eng- 
liſh Gardens. By My. Ehret. 

This plant, Mr. Ehret tells us, was 
once given him, in a dried ſtate, by 
Dr. Schloſſer of Amſterdam, under the 
name of Belladona Peruviana minor. 


Vir. Philip Miller bath chriſtened the 
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3 
preſent plant by the name of Walke- 


ria, in honour of Dr. Walker, vice- 
maſter of Trinity-College Cambridge. 
And we obſerve, it is the laſt in the 
liſt of thoſe preſented to the Society. 
Art. 30. An account of a remarkable fiſh 

taken in King-roaad, near Briſtol. 
By Mr. Ferguſon. 

The ſpecies of this fiſh was not 


known by the fiſhermen, though ſome 


called it a ſea-hon : it was about four 


feet nine inches in length, and very 


large in proportion. It ſtruggled vio- 
lently after it was caught in the net, 
and was killed with great difficulty. 
Art. 37. An account of a new die, from 
the berries of a weed in South Caroli- 
na. By Mr. Moſes Lindo. | 
It appears by this account, that the 
Juice of a berry which grows on a weed 
called Pouck, in Carolina, and falſely 
ſuppoſed to be poiſonous, yields a fine 
crimſon die; which is fixed by alum, 
and converted into a beautiful yellow 
by lime-water. _ TE | 
Art 44. An account of the inſect called 
the Vegetable Fly. By Dr. W. Wat- 


on. 5 

_ © The vegetable fly is found in the 
iſland of Dominica, and (excepting 
that it has no wings) reſembles the 
drone, both in ſize and colour, more 
than any other Engliſh inſet. In the 
month of May it buries itſelf in the 


earth, and begins to vegetate. By the 


latter end of July, the tree is arrived 
at its full growth, and reſembles a co- 


Tal branch; and 1s about three inches 


high, and bears feveral little pods; 
which, dropping off, become worms, 
and from thence flies, like the Engliſh 
caterpillar.” Such is the extraordina- 
ry account, which hath been repeat- 
edly tranſmitted to England concerning 
this inſet: Dr. Watſon, however, 
(or rather Dr. Hill in a letter to the 
former) gives a very different account 
of its imaginary vegetation. * There 
is in Martinique, fays Dr. Hill, a fun- 
gus of the clavaria kind, different/in 
ſpectes from thoſe hitherto known. It 
produces ſoboles from its ſides. I call- 


ed it therefore Claviaria Sobolifera. It 


grows, 
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grows on putrid animal bodies, as our lar: in which ſtate the water continued ſit 
fungus ex pede equino from the dead till about eleven o'clock of the morning pa 
horſe's hoof.— The Cicuda is common of the 29th, when it began gradually to mi 
in Martin: que, and in its nympha ſtate, encreaſe till about one in the after ble 
buries itſelf under dead leaves to wait noon, by which time it had riſen a- Win 
its change; and when the ſeaſon is un- bout a foot perpendicular. mc 
favoprable, may periſh. The ſeeds of Art. 5. An account of the Rain fallen col 
the Clavaria find a proper bed on this in a foot-ſquare at Norwich. by me 
dead infect, and grow.“ This, con- Mr. W. Arderon. exp 
tinues the doctor, is the fact, and all This account is continued from the fun 
the fact; though the untaught inhabi- year 1749 to 1762; amounting, on a Mil 
tants ſuppoſe a fly to vegetate; and medium, to 27 inches deep. ſtoc 
though there exiſts a Spaniſh drawing Art. 7. An account of the late mill blat 
of the plant's growing into a trifoliate eveather in Cornwall, [and] of the per! 
tree; and it has been figured with the quantity of rain fallen there in th fail. 
creature flying with the tree upon its year 1762. By the Rev. Mr. Bur- oc 
back. ET ae. | | in t 
Art. 53. An account of the Sea Pen, or The mild weather here ſpoken of, pref] 
Pennatula Phoſphorea of Linnzus; was in the winter of the year 1702. tom 
likewiſe a deſcription of a new ſpecies It is remarked that the winters n nh 
of Sea Pen, found on the coaſt of Cornwall are, in general, more mild Ao 
o Carolina, with obſervations en than in other parts of this iſland, duce 
Sea-pens in general. By John Ellis, That of the year*above-mentidned, it Wi miſe! 
„ „ og ſeems, was remarkably fo ; it being as i lated 
This appears to be a very accurate uncommonly fevere in London and Pear 
account of a moſt extraordinary ſpecies parts adjacent, as it proved mild in the ed b. 
of beings. It is illuſtrated with three weft of England. The quantity of Wi Euro 
excellent plates, deſcriptive of the fi- rain fallen that year on a foot-ſquare, MI <= tk 
gure and the ſeveral parts of thoſe won- roſe to 29 inches c# tenths, perpendicu- tte. 
derful productions. Mr. Ellis obſetves, lar height. This does not differ greatly % eat 
that, though they greatly refemible from the quantity that fell at Norwich they « 
_ polypes, they belong to another claſs at a medium for the ſeveral years, of nourif 
of animals; theſe Sca Pens floating and which we have an account in the let rom t 
ſwimming about freely in the fea; article. It is remarkable, however, ent © 
Whereas, corals, corallines, alcyonia, that they eſtimate the quantity falling their \ 
and all that order of beings, adhere yeaily at Paris, and its environs, at »% 90 
firmly by their baſes to ſubmarine ſub- 19 inches only. In iſlands however, bil 
ſtances. | „ and near the ſea-coaſt, it muſt neceſ- 5 
Misckllanzous Accounts or ily be greater. 3 on he 
| Axt. 12. An account of the Plugue, at 
VARIOUS NATURAL. PHANo- PP SYS ; Chaplin er a be 
MEN A, AS EAR THOUAKʒES, Me- - e. „ Mr. Dawes, 9 ay the 
TEORS. Onsunvations ow %% Hacker. . 4% owed © 
N Fe here a holy . 
„ bee We have here a moſt melanchoh ich! 
85 ET An account of the deplorable firnation, to FRE 
Art. 4: An e a remar fahle De- which this unfortunate country has N 
FCreaſe of the River lden, in Cum- been reduced for many years paſt, by er 60 
berlund. By William Mi'bourne, a ſucceſſive viſitation of the calamities pon 
J 5 of famine, plagues and earthquakes. * 
This phenomenon happened in the Among other particulars, which M. : Me. 
night, between the 28th and 29th of Dawes relates of theſe terrible gifaſters, N 
December, in the year 1762; during we ſhall ſelect the following : 1 dy , 
which this river ſuddenly ſunk, at Ar- This unhappy country for iN. £ ple 
mithwaite, at leaſt two feet perpendicu- years paſt has been in a very terrible * 
0 r 


ſi tuation, 


* 


ober, 1764. 
inued ſituation, afflicted during the greateſt 
in art of that time with many of the al- 
10 mighty's ſevereſt ſcourges. Its trou- 
RY bles were uſhered in by a very ſharp 
. winter in 1756-7, which deſtroyed al- 
moſt all the fruits of the earth. The 
Fallen cold was ſo very intenſe, that the 
5 hy mercury of Farenheit's thermometer, 


expoſed a few minutes to the open air, 
ſunk entirely into the ball of the tube. 
Viillions of olive trees, that had with- 
ſtood the ſeverity of 50 winters, were 
blaſted in this, and thouſands of ſouls 


2m the 
7, on a 


ö 1 

x bin periſhed merely through cold. The 

$5 failure of a crop the ſucceeding harveft 

1. Bot occaſioned an univerſal ſcarcity, which 
in this country of indolence and op- 

ken of preſſion (where proviſion is only made 

r 1762. trom hand to mouth, and where, lite- 


| rally ſpeaking, no man is ſecure of 


my * reaping what he has ſown) ſoon intro- 
igand. duced a famine with all its attendant 
ned, it mifertes. The ſhocking accounts re- 
being lated to me on this ſubject would ap- 
gon and pear fabulous, were they not confirm- 
14 in the ed by numberleſs eye-witneſſes, both 
ntity af Eourcpeans and natives, In many pla- 
t-ſquare ces the inhabitants were driven to fuch 
pendicu- extremities, that women were known 
3 to eat their own children, as ſoon as 
Norwich they expired in their arms, for want of 


nouiiſhment, — Numbers of perſons 
from the mountains and villages adja- 
cent came daily to Aleppo, to offer 


years, of 
N the laſt 


however 3 5 

iy Calling their wives and children to fale for a 
. few dollars, to procure a temporary 
ee ſubfiſtance for themſelves; and hourly 
SA AM C ; and hourly 


night be ſeen in our ſtreets dogs and 
human creatures ſcratching together 
on the fame dunghill, and quarrelling 
or a bone, or piece of carrion, to al- 
ay their hunger. A peſtilence fol- 
owed cloſe to the heels of the famine, 
hich laſted the greateſt part of 1758, 
nd is {uppoſed to have ſwept away 
0 or 60,000 ſouls in this city and its 
nyvirons,? £ F | 
Among many particulars relating 
the prefent plague, that I have 
card, the following anecdotes ſeem 
mewhat extraordinary; and yet, as 
cy are well atteſted, I have no reaſon 
doubt of the truth of them; viz. 
Ober, 1764. 
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Laſt yeär as well as this, there has 
been more than one inſtance of a wo- 
man's being delivered of an infeQ- 
ed child, with the plague ſores on its 
body, though the mother herſelf has 
been entirely free from the diſtemper. 
© A woman, that ſuckled her own 
child of five months, was ſeized with 
a moſt ſevere plague, and died after a 
week's illneſs; but the child, though 
it ſucked her, and lay in the ſame bed 
with her during her whole diſorder, 
eſcaped the infection. A woman up- 
wards of an hundred years of age was 
attacked with the plague, and recover- 
ed: her two grandchildren of 10 and 


16 received the infection from het, 


, 


and were both carried off by it. 

While the plague was making 
terrible ravage in the ifland of Cyprus, 
in the ſpring of 1760, a woman re- 
markably ſanguine and corpulent, af- 
ter loſing her huſband and two chil- 
dren, who died of the plague in her 


arms, made it her daily employment 


from a principle of charity to attend 
all her fick neighbours, that ſtood in 
need of her aſſiſtance, and yet eſcaped 
the infection. Alſo a Greek lad made 
it his buſineſs for many months to wait 
on the ſick, to waſh, dreſs and bury 
the dead, and yet he remained unhurt. 
In that contagion ten men were ſaid 
to die to one woman ; but the perſons, 
to whom it was almoſt univerſally fa- 
tal, were youths of both ſexes. Many 
places were left ſo bare of inhabitants, 
as not to have enough left, to gather 
in the fruits of the earth: it ceaſed en- 
tirely in July 60, and has not appear- 
ed in the iſland ſince.” P 
Art. 14. Contains an account of an 
extraordinary degree of cold at Berlin, 
in the winter of the year 1762, in 
which Farenheit's thermometer de- 
ſcended to four degrees below o:; 
while the barometer ſtood at 30. 1; 
the like having never been obſerved 
there before. Tg 
Art. 15. An account of a remarkable 
darkneſs at Detroit in America. By 
Mr. J. Stirling. | 
This phenomenon being really exr 
4 H traordinary, 
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ferver's own words. | 

© Tueſday laſt, being the 19th in- 
ſtant, we had almoſt total darkneſs for 
the moſt of the day. I got up at 
day-break; about 10 minutes after 
I obterved it got no lighter than 
before; the fame darkneſs conti- 
nued until 9, o'clock, when it clear- 
ed up a little. We then, for the 
ſpace of about a quarter of an hour, 
* the body of the ſun, which ap- 
peared as red as blood, and more 
than three times as large as uſual. 
The air all this time, which was very 
denſe, was of a dirty yellowiſh green 
colour, I was obliged to light can- 
dles to fee to dine, at one o'clock, 
notwithſtanding the table was placed 
cloſe by two large windows. About 
three the darkneſs became more horri- 
ble, which augmented until half paſt 
three, when the wind breezed up 
from the S. W. and brought on ſome 
drops of rain or rather ſulphur, and 
dirt, for it appeared more like the lat- 


ter than the former, both in ſmell and 


quality. I took a leaf of clean paper, 
and held it out in the rain, which 


tendered it black whenever the drops 


fell upon it; but, when held near the 


fire, turned to a yellow colour, and 


when buricd, it fizzed on the paper 
like wet power. During this ſhower, 
the air was almoſt ſuffocating with a 
ſtrong ſulphurous ſmell; it cleared 
up a little atter the rain. There were 


various conjectures about the cauſe of 
this natural incident. The Indians, 

and vulgar among the French, ſaid, 
that the Engliſh, who lately arrived 
from Niagara in the veflel, had 


brought the plague with them: others 
imagined it might have been occaſi- 
oned by the burning of the woods : 


but I think it moſt probable, that 


it might have been occaſioned 


by the eruption of ſome volcano, 


or ſubterraneous fire, whereby the 
| ſulphurous matter may have been 
emitted in the air, and contained 
therein, until, meeting with ſome wa- 


tery clouds, it has fallen down toge- 


ther with the rain.” 
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a traordinary, we ſhall give it in the ob- Art, 23. Obſervations on electriciq, and 


on a thunder-ſtorm. 

man. | 

This paper contains ſome obſervati- 
ons tending to confirm Mr. Delayal's 
experiments on the iſland Chryſtal, in- 
ſerted in the preceding volumes of the 
tranſactions. 

Art 33. An account of an earibquale 
in Siberia. By Monſ. Weyman. 
This earthquake, attended with the 

uſual circumſtances, was pretty exten- 


By Mr. Berg- 


five, and happened in November 


1762. 

Art. 39. An account of an earthquake 
at Chattigaon. Tranſlated from the 
Perfian. By Mr. Gulſtan. _ 

This earthquake happened in the 
region of Iſlamabad, on the 2d of 

April 1762, and is ſaid by the Perſian 


writer to have been attended with ſuch 


terrible effects, that from the time of 


Adam until now, no one in that place 
hath heard of the like. £ 
Art. 40, 41, and 42. Give a far- 
ther account of the above earthquake, 
and its effects on the lands belonging 
to our Eaſt India company. 
Art. 49. An account of a remarkabl: 
meteor. By Mr. Samuel Dunn. 
This meteor was a mock-ſun, of 
equal altitude with the real ſun ; ob- 


ſerved at Chelſea about 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon on the 6th of October | 


1702. 
 MrepicingE AND SURGERY. 


Art. 6. Obſerwations upon the effedts if 
electricity applied to a tetanus, 
muſcular rigidity, of four moni. 
continuance. By Dr. Watſon. 
This paper contains the very uncom- 
mon caſe of a poor girl in the Foundling 
Hoſpital, who was reduced to the 
moſt miſerable ſituation, by the 11g. 
dity and contraction of her muſcles; 
inſomuch that her whole body Was 
diſtorted in the moſt diſagreeable man- 
ner ; her fleſh appearing to the touch 
hard and dry, and much more like 
that of a dead animal than a living one 


At the ſame time the poor gs 
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was ſubject to violent convulſions, 
which added to the horrour of this 
ſhocking ſpeQacle. In theſe deplora- 
ble circumſtances, having in vain ap- 
plied ſuch medicines as were judged 
likely to relieve her, Dr. Watſon con- 
ceived the defign of trying the deſign 
of electricity, by which he had for- 
merly afforded ſome temporary relief to 
paralytic patients. The ſucceſs of this 
trial was really ſurpriſing; the patient 
being able, in leſs than three months, 
to move every muſcle in her body at 
will: her convulſions left her, ſhe 
ſtood upright, walked, and even ran 
about like other children of her age. In 
leſs than four months ſhe was in every 
reſpect perfectly recovered. 


Art. 32. An account of the ſucceſs of 


the bark of the willow, in the cure 
of agues. By the Rev. Mr. Stone. 
'The tree from which this bark is 


taken, is [tiled by Ray, in his ſynopſis, 


Salix alba vulgaris, the common 
white willow. Of its effects Mr. 
Stone ſpeaks in the following manner. 

I have continued to ule it as a 
remedy for agues and intermitting diſ- 
orders for five years ſucceſſively and 
ſuccesfully. It hath been given I 
believe, to fifty perſons, and never 
tailed in the cure, except in a few 
autumnal and quartan agues, with 
patients had been long 
and ſeverely afflicted ; theſe it reduced 
in a great degree, but did not wholly 
take them off; the patient, at the 
nſual time for the return of his fit, 
felt ſome ſmattering of his diſtemper, 
which the inceſſant repetition of theſe 
powders could not conquer : it ſeemed 
as it their power could reach thus far 
and no farther, and I did ſuppoſe that 
it would not have long continued to 


reach ſo far, and that the diſtemper 


would have ſoon returned with its 
priſtine violence : but I did not ſtay to 


lee the iſſue : I added one fifth part 
of the Peruvian bark to it, and with 
this ſmall auxiliary it totally routed 
ns adverſary. It was found neceſſary 


likewiſe, in one or two obſtinate caſes, 


Literary Intelligence. 


at other times of the year, to mix the 
ſame quantity of that bark with it; 
but theſe were caſes where the pa- 
tient went abroad imprudently, and 
caught cold, as a poſt-chaiſe hoy did, 
who, being almoſt recovered from an 


inverate tertian ague, would follow 


his buſineſs, by which means he not 
only neglected his powders, but, 
meeting with bad weather, renewed 
his diſtemper. Bhs 5 

* One fifth part was the largeſt 
and indeed the only proportion of the 
quinquina made uſe of in this com- 


. poſition, and this only upon extraor- 


dinary occaſions: the patient was 
never prepared, either by voniting, 
bleeding, purging, or any medicines | 
of a ſimilar intention, for the recepti- 
on of this bark, but he entered upon 
it abruptly and immediately, and it 

was always given in powders, with 
any common vehicle, as water, tea, 
{mall beer, and ſuch like. This was 
done purely to aſcertain its effects; 
and that I might be aſſured the. 
changes wrought in the patient could 
not be attributed to any other thing : 
though, had there been a due prepa- 


ration, the moſt obſtinate intermit- 


tents would probably have yielded to 
this bark without any foreign aſſiſt- 
ance: and, by all I can judge from 
five years experience of it upon a 
number of perſons, it appears to be a 
powerful abſorbent, aſtringent, and 
febrifuge in intermitting cafes, of the 


fame nature and kind with the Peru- 


vian bark, and to have all its proper- 
ties, though perhaps not always in 
the ſame degree. It ſeems likewiſe 


to have this additional quality, viz. 


to be a ſafe medicine; for I never 
could perceive the leaſt ill effect from 
it, though it had been always given 
without any preparation or the pa- 


tient.“ 


Art. 36. Two remarkable caſes in Sur- 
gery. By Mr. Francis Geach, Sur- 
geon in Plymouth. Wi 
'The firſt of theſe caſes relates to a 
man who received a violent blow 
Eo Wo 8˙ 
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on the right hypochondrium, which 
proved fatal, affording a variety of 
remarkable appearances. - 

The ſecond is the caſe of a man 
who was wounded with a ſmall ſword 
in the eye. In conſequence of which, 
he lay for five weeks after, in a ſtate 
of lethargy and inſenſibility; from 


which ſtate, nature relieved him by 


the eruption of a miliary fever ; 
which proved the criſis of bis diſorder, 


and, with a very little aſſiſtance of 


medicine, effeQually reftored him. 

Art. 48. Account of a caſe, in which 
green hemlock was applied. By Mr. 
'Colebrook. 


This caſe was that of a woman 


having a hard ſchirrus in each 
The method in which the 
herb was uſed, was by eating it with 


| bread and butter twice or three times 


a day. It appears to have pretty ef- 
fectually relieved the patient; but it 


is to be taken with very great caution 
reſpecting the quantity. 


Art. 50. An account of a blow upon 
the heart, and of its effets. By Dr. 
Soo 

This very ſingular caſe appears to 


have been a real contuſion of the 
heart; occaſioned by a blow given with 
the edge of a plate, ſtruck againſt the 


heart, probably at the inſtant of its 
„J 7 EO OG 
Wis The reſt of the Papers, contained 


in this Volume, will be taken notice of in 


mm 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
| LONDON. 1” 
NSTRUCTIONS for young Ladies on 


=" their entering into Life, their Duties 


zin their married State, and toward their 


By Madame le Prince de 


Beaumont. 2 Vols. 12mo. 6s. Nourle. 
If madame de Beaumont is not the 
beſt philoſopher and divine in the 
world, ſhe is a very pleaſing writer, 
and has a pretty ſmattering in various 
branches of literature, Her particular 


October, 


excellence is her manner of telling a 
ſtory, which, indeed, is moſt agree- 


ble and entertaining. Thoſe who 
underſtand French will be better 
pleaſed with the original; yet the 
tranſlation is natural and eaſy. But 
what adds greatly to the merit of the 
work is, its being enlivened with a 
number of excellent novels, from 
which the reader muſt receive both 
inſtruction and amuſement. 

Eſſays on Huſbandry, c. 8. 55, 
Johnſton.— To recommend the cul- 


ture of lucerne according to a new 
method lately diſcovered, namely, 


by raiſing the plants in a nurſery, and 
afterwards tranſplanting them, with 
certain precautions, into a field pre- 
pared for their reception, ſeems to be 
the principal aim of the author. It 
adds no ſmall value to this gentleman's 
performance, that all the experiments 
he relates were made under his own 
inſpection. We muſt acknowledge, 


that our author has a true taſte for 


reſearches in agriculture ; he ſeems 
indefatigably induſtrious, and has 
quoted more important authorities, 
antient and modern, in fupport of his 
opinions, than we have yet ſeen col- 


lected in one point of view on this 


ſubject: Yet, it muſt be allowed, 
that he was guilty of a great error in 


judgment in making ſo unneceflary a | 


diſplay of his learning, by his very 


qfrevent and untranſlated quotati- 
ons. . is 


Pharmacopeia Hippiatrica : or, tht 
Gentleman Farrier”s Repoſitory of elegant 


and approved Remedies for the Diſeaſe 


of Hor ſes. By J. Bartlet. 12mo. þ. 
Nourſe.— We believe this collection 
will be very uſeſul to every gentleman 
who would pay that attention to the 


health and pre ſervation of his horle, 


which every man ought to pay, not 
only for his own ſake, but out of gl. 
titude to the noble, generous, and 
uſeful animal, whoſe life and labours 
are devoted to the pleaſure and {er- 
vice of his maſter. 
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POLAND. 


HE ceremony of the election of 

count Staniflaus Poniatowſki to 
the crown of Poland, paſſed the 6th of 
September; and the day following he 
was proclaimed by the name of Staniſ- 
laus Auguſtus, and conducted to the 


court and palace through the acclama- 


tions of ſeveral thouſand fpeRators. 
The coronation is fixed for the 25th of 
November. | 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


Monpay, October 1, 1764. 
Extract of an original Letter from a 
Gentleman in Minorca to another in 
Dublin, | 
Sl.. Philips, June 20, 1764. 
« FFTNHE country has been im- 
proved a good deal under 


the French government. They taught 


the Minorqueens ſeveral things in the 
culture of their vineyards, and en- 


couraged them in the planting olive- 


trees, which anſwer very well. They 


nulberry, which, if properly managed, 
will, in time, become the moſt confi- 
derable production of Minorca, and 
would ſoon become fo, if they had a 
tolerable command of money. 

„The inhabitants, both men and 


women, have acquired an eaſe in their 


behaviour, which they were ſtrangers 
to in our former days, and would, in 
a few years more, become thorough 
French. They ſoon ſpoke each other's 
languages, which, with their agree- 
ment in religion, produced marriages, 
and formed an intimacy and confi- 


dence not to be gained by hereticks; 


but, notwithſtanding their ſuperior 
liking to the French, I found great 
ſatisfaction amongſt them in returning 
to their old maſters. This is eaſily 


accounted for, if we allow, that in- 


tereſt outweighs love, which, I believe, 
1s often the caſe. | 


« The French left them quite deſti- 


tute of money after a very ſcanty 


harveſt; this produced a miſery 
amongſt the poorer inhabitants, the 
greateſt that has been known for fixty 
years paſt ; and had the war continued 
another year, under the ſame circum- 
ſtances, balf the iſland muſt have 
periſhed.” 7 | 

As a party of lord Drogheda's light 
horſe men, conſiſting of a ſerjeant, 
corporal, and 12 men, diſmounted, 
were, the preceding day, conveying 9 
priſoners, charged with being White 
Boys, from Pilltown to Kilkenny, they 
were attacked, near New-market, 
by a rabble of about 3oo perſons, 
armed with ſticks, ſtones, ſpades, 
pitchforks, &c. who, after an obſti- 
nate attack on the one ſide, and a brave 
defence on Other, carried off the pri- 
foners. In this action, ſerjeant John- 
ſon, and one Finch, a private man, 
were killed, and moſt of the other 
light horſe men were wounded. Of the 
rabble, 8 were killed on the ſpot, and 
many others mortally wounded, ſome 


of whom were afterwards found dead 
introduced the ſilk worm and the white 


in their concealments. Not leſs than 


30 of theſe deluded people, it is ſaid, 


have died of their wounds. 

= Turns 2. 

Sr. Zames's. On the 27th ult. one 

of his majeſty's meſſengers arrived 
from Madrid, with diſpatches from 
his majeſty's ambaſſador at that 
court, tranſmitting a duplicate of the 
orders, which, in confequence of his 
excellency's late remonſtrances, that 
court has diſpatched to Don Felipe Ra- 
mirez de Eftenoz, governor of Jucatan. 
In which orders his Catholick majeſty 
diſapproves the proceedings of the ſaid 
governor, with reſpect to his majeſty's 
ſubjects in the bay of Honduras; ex- 


preſſes his deſire of giving his majeſty 


the greateſt proofs of his friendſhip, 


and of preſerving peace with the Britiſh 


nation; and commands the ſaid. gover- 
nor to re-eſtabliſh the Britiſh logwood 


cutters in the ſeveral places from which 


he had obliged them to retire, and to 
let them know, that they may xeturn 
| S473 to 
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to their occupation of cutting logwood, 
without being diſquieted or diſturbed 
under any pretence whatſoever. 

Amount of the Miniſter's money in the ſe- 
veral Pariſhes of Dublin, as returned 
' to the Grand Jury, in Michaelmas 
Term, 1763. 


. . K. 
St Andrew's pariſh = 421 19 6 
St. Ann's = - 460 1 2 
St. Audeon's = — 302 19 0 
St. Bridget s- 309 10 0 

St. Catherine $--city part 
©. = 421 0 © 

Country part /. 2 39 
Donnybrook =— 60 0 oO 
St. James's - — 91 OO 
20800 10 6 
St. Mark's - FF 
0 14 
St. Michael's „ 145 40 
St. Michan's - = 594 10 0 
St. Nicholas within — 101 5 6 
Ditto without — 203 4 8 
St. Pauls 204 12 6 
St. Peters 308 6 0 
Se. Tbomasss 188179 
St. Minn — 283 13 
7 5168 17 8 


Extra# of a ue letter from Dijon, 
ED dated Auguſt 15, 1764. 

« Since my arrival here, there has 
been a man broke on the wheel, with 
no other proof to condemn him than 
that of a water ſpaniel, about the ſize 
| of your 'S; 


it being ſo very ſingular and ftriking, I 


beg leave to communicate them to 


you. A farmer, who had been to re- 
ceive a ſum of money, was way- laid, 
robbed, and murdered by two villains : 


The farmer's dog returned with all 
ſpeed to the gentleman's houſe who 
had paid the money, and expreſſed _ 


ſuch amazing anxiety for the gentle- 
man to follow him, pulling him ſeveral 
times by the fleeve and ſkirt of the 
coat, that, at length, 'the gentleman 
ſubmitted: The dog led him to the 
field, a little from the road fide, where 


the body lay; from thence the gen- ; 


tleinan went to a public houſe, in 


Chronicle. 


he been allowed ; 


at the Cuſtom-houſe, Dublin, 


ſilk and ſilver; 


the citcumſtances attending | 


October, 


order to alarm the country: The mo- 
ment he entered (as the two villains 
were there drinking) the dog ſeized the 
murderer by the throat, and the other 
made his eſcape. This man lay in 
priſon three months, during which 
time they viſited him once a week with 
the dog; and though they made him 
change his cloaths with other priſoners, 


and always ſtand in the midſt of a 


crowd, yet would the dog find him 
out, and always fly at him. On the 


day of trial, when the priſoner was at 


the bar, the dog was let looſe into the 
court-houſe, and in the midſt of ſome 
hundreds he always found him out, 


(though dreſſed entirely in new cloaths) 


and would have torn him to pieces, had 
in conlequence of 
which, he was condemned, and at the 
place of execution confeſſed the fact. 
SATURDAY 6. | 

Within a few days were entered 
5206 
pounds 9 ounces of wrought filk, and 
alſo 61 pounds 1 ounce of wrought 
the value of which, 
upon the moſt exact computation, is 
21,1721. 108. 

Fi 12. 
The Parlimgst of Great Britain 


was prorogued, from Tueſday the zoth 


of October, to Thurſday the 10th of 


Ing; next. 


A proclamation was publiſhed for 


_ permitting the free importation of ſalt- 


ed beef, ſalted pork, bacon and butter, 
from Ireland, into any port of England 
and Wales, and the town of Berwick 
upon Tweed ; provided the ſame be 


landed on or . the 31ſt day of 


December enſuing. 
- > BUNDAY 14; 


An Epitaph found in a country church 


yard. 
Bene 
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Beneath this ſtone lies Katharine Gray, 
Chang'd from a buſy life to lifeleſs clay: 


By earth and clay ſhe got her pelf, 


And now ſhe's turn'd to earth herſelf. 
Ye weeping friends—let me adviſe— 
Abate your grief, and dry your eyes ; 


O_o 
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hidden fractures of the ſkull.” 


that period. 


For what avails a flood of tears ? 
Who knows, but, in a run of years, 
In ſome tall pitcher or broad pan, 
She in her ſhop may be again. 

SAT URDAVY 20. 

The royal academy of ſciences at 
Toulouſe, has propoſed for their prize 
queſtion for the year 1765, to give 
the laws of friction of fluids in motion; 
and for the next year 1766, which is to 
obtain a treble prize, the means of diſ- 
covering and preventing the effects of 
None 
of the pieces offered this year being 


judged deſerving the prize, it will be 


added to that for 1767, when the ſame 
ſubject will be propoſed again; which is, 
* to determine the origin and character 


of the tectoſages, the extent and ſitua- 
tion of that part of Celtica occupied by 


them when the Romans entered their 
country, and their excurſions before 


The academy of ſciences at Bour- 


deaux have propoſed two prizes this 
year; the ſubjects are, 1. What are the 
beſt principles of manure to render land 
fertile? 2. What are the true principles 
of ingrafting, and the means of ſuceed- 
ing in and perfecting that operation? 
The firſt ſubject not having been treated 


according to their intentions, the prize 


is reſerved for the year 1766. The ſe- 


cond was gained by a diſſertation of the 
Sieur Cabanis, advocate of the parlia- 


ment, and member of the royal ſociety 
of agricuiture at Limoges. The aca- 
demy propoſes for the year 1765 the 


following queſtion, what is the cauſe 


of the formation of mountains?“ They 
will alſo this year offer the two prizes, 
the adjudging which were ſuſpended 


laſt year, on the ſame ſubjects. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEArhs, and PROMOTIONS, 


B IRT HS. 
OL FIrReELAND.] 

"IFE of Brockhill Newburgh, 
eſq; a ſon—of Rob. Browne, 
elq; a dau.—of John Rochfort, jun. 
eſq; a ſon. e | 


MARRIAGES. 
Earl of Coventry, to the hon. miſs 


Barbara St. John, ſiſter to lord St. 


John.—Sir Thomas Pym Hales, bart. 
to mrs. Couſſmaker. | 
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II ELAN ] 
Jn. Bibirne, elq; to nuts Marg. 
Empſon .—Rich. Johnſton, eſq; to mils 
Alexander.—Rev. Dan. Sandford, to 


miſs Chapone.—Rob. Lownds, eſa; to 


miſs Stafford. —Riggs Faulkner, eſq; 
to mils Matutin. — Hen. Shaw, efq; 
to miſs Waring — Wm. Greene, eſq; 
to the only dau. of Nuttal Green, 
eſq;—Hen. Irwin, eſq; to mits Marg. 
Irwin.—Dr. Abraham Jacob, to miſs 
Toole. — Dr. Denipley, to miſs 


Broughall.— In. Barlow. eſq; to the 
widow Richardſon. — Jn 


Conraghy, 
eſq; to miſs Mary Terrell. — Capt. 


Hen. Corman, to Fane, dau. of Lewis 


Marcell, eſq;— Hon. capt. Leeſon, to 


Maria, dau. of Jn. Graydon, eſq. 


3 


5 E AI HS. 

William duke of Devonſhire. — 
John lord Trevor.— Lady viſcounteſs 
Barrington. — Mr. Robert Dodſley, 
bookſeller, author of the Toyſhop, 
Miller of Mansfield, the tragedy of 
Crone, and other poetical pieces. 

(IRELAND.] 


Jn. Luther, eſq; Balliboy. — Pat. 


 Horiſh, eſq; ſurveyor of Balldoyle.— 
Wm. Forward, efq; Fermoy.—Rev. 
In. Ellis, D. D. vicar of St. Catherine's, 
_ Dublin.—Rev. Jn. Brandreth, dean of 
Emly.— Sam. Mills, of Ternins, elq; 


—Effex Edgeworth, eſq; Cumminſ- 
town.— Rev. In. Williamſon, A. M. 
curate aſſiſtant of St. Paul's, Dublin. — 


Capt. La Fauſelle, Dublin. — Sam. 
Lowe, eſq; M. P. for Clogher, and a 


com. of appeals. —Hen. Williams, eſq; 
Dublin.—Hon. Jn. Caulfeild, eſq; M. 
P. for Charlemount.— In. Fitzpatrick, 
eſq; Dublin. - Vans Whethralt, eſq; 
Caſtletown.— Cornet Armſtrong, Ne- 
nagh.— Mrs. Pelican, aged 105, Corke. 
—Rob.Furnell, eſq, Donerail. — Nath. 
Alexander, eſq; ald. of I. ondonderry. 
— Joſeph Power, eſq; Loughrea.— 
Mrs. Joan M“ Donagh, aged 100, 
Behaſh. — Rev. Hector Middleton, 
Tuam.— Hen. Ruſſel, eſq; ſearcher 


and packer of the port of Galway. — 


Rev. Rich. Hartley, A. M. Ray- 
1 


(Turner, ref.) — Græme's. 


PROMOTIONS, 
| CIVIL. 

Earl of Eſſex, lord lieut. and cuſt. 
rot. of the co. of Hertford. — Geo. 
Brown, eſq; dlue-mantle purſuivant 
(Peter Dore, pr.) 

([IRELAND.] 


Jn. Bourke, jun. eſq; ſovereign of 


Naas, — In. Jebb, eſq; mayor, and 
Wm. Gibbons and Hen. Ackland, 
eſqrs. ſheriffs of Drogheda. — Ald. 
Wm. Forbes, prefident of the court 
of conſcience (Roffell.)—James War- 
ren, gent. ſurveyor of Balldoyle 


| (Horiſh. )—Joſhua Nunn, eſq; mayor, 


Boſtock Radford, eſq; and rev. archd. 
Henſton, bailiffs, and Wm. Kearny, 
receiver of Wexford. — Dr. Barbor, 
preſident, dr. Neſbitt, treaſurer, drs. 
Ferral, Quin, Barry, and Archer, 


cenſors, and dr. Hamilton, regiſter of 


the king and queen's college of phyſi- 
cians — Hen. Conran, gent. ſub- ſheriff 
of Dublin. Hugh Hill, efq; collector 
of e nes, 885 


MI LI TA R v. 
[IRELAND] 
From the Dublin Gazette. 


Hod gſon's.— Baron, lieut. John Jack- 3 
fon, enſign, (in the room of Davis, 


dec. Baron. }.—Sandford's. Sir Ch. 
Coote, K. B. capt. (Candler, ref.) 
—Laſcelles's. 
George 
Clarke, capt.(Webb, ex. Britiſh h. p.)-- 
34 Horſe. N Harvey, col. (De- 
jean, dec.) — 12th Drags. Benj. Car- 
penter, col. (Harvey.) — 58th Foot. 
Littleton Adams, enf. (Cocks, 3 
61% Foot. Andrew Green, en 
(Stewart.)—PFitzawvilliams's. Ch. Le- 
nox Smyth, lieut. Henry Vaughan, 
cornet, (Nugent, re. Ch. Lenox 
Smyth, pr. r ork's. Tho. Bowater, 
adjut. (Wolte, re. )—Talbet's. Rob. 
Pigort, lieut. col. Wm. Caulfeild, capt. 
Hyacinth Kirwan, lieut. (Melvil, re. 
Anderſon, de. Young, ex.)—T. Brude- 
nels. Wm. Noble: chaplain, (Mad- 
dox, re.)—Mackay's. Singleton Mad- 


dox, lieut. (Elmſmer, re.)—Colwills. 
Joſeph Wheeler, lieut. (Horton, = 


October. 


Hep: Stratford, adjut. 
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Saturday, October 27, 1764. 

Si fractus illabatur Orbis impawidum 
Ferient ruin. „ 
e e Kone, 
IOM E previous engagements, not 
8 to be broken through, have hi- 
therto prevented the North Briton 
doing any thing more on the death of 
his grace of Devonſhire, than the 
mingling a tributary drop with the tears 


ofa weeping nation, at an event ſo 


effeCting ! ſo fatal! 

In the public reſpe& paid to the 
memory of this noble duke, whole 
unſhaken loyalty to the Hanover line 
is ro be numbered amongſt the foremoſt 
of his virtues, may be eminently ſeen 


and in the univerſal grief that prevails 
for his grace's demiſe, may the thane 
with which their behaviour to ſo good 
a ſubject and ſo good a man, will be 


recorded in the Englith annals to the 


inclined to pronounce, that when hiſ- 
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the good. 


the general regard which is born to 
the intereſt of that illuſtrious houſe; 


and his miniſters read the abhorrence 


end of time. I am, however, almoſt 


torians ſhall tell, that the duke of 
Devonſhire was not more conſpicuous 
tor his unbounded fidelity to his ſove- 
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reign, than his firm attachment to the 


liberties of his country, poſterity will 


ſcarcely credit that even the moſt re- 
fined of miniſterial arts could contrive 
to drive ſuch a ſervant, and ſuch a 
patriot, from the preſence of his king 

and maſter, in the days of a prince 
whom hiſtory cannot more juſtly diſ- 
tinguiſh, than by the epithet of George 
But, alas! no cajolings 
no threats, no offers could move him 
to bow down amongſt the worſhippers 
of the northern Dagon. He deffiſed 
the diſgracer of our honour, the blaſter 


of our laurels, and the inſulter of our 
laws; and he. not only refuſed to be- 


come himſelf a creature of ſo deſpica- 
ble a ſprig of the tyrant Stuart's branch, 
but even joined in, and encouraged, a 
perſevering reſiſtance to an adminiftra- 
tion that had moſt ſhamefully ſuffered 


themſelves to be converted into a cur- 


tain, behind which the dictator might 
more ſecurely carry on his pernici- 
ous, arbitrary, and unconſtitutional 
ſchemes. „„ 5 

The character this great perſonage 
has left behind him, ſhews in one refq 
pectable member of the i the 
real complexion of at leaſt the prinei-, 
pal part (I would hope of all) the 
great names concerned in that ſtill 


greater aſſociation. They are the pil- 


lars of the revolution. Their anceſ- 
41 tors 
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tors were the happy introducers of the 
family of Brunſwick to the throne of 
Great Britain, and they themſelves 
are the firm ſupporters of the cauſe of 
liberty therein. Foremoſt amongſt 
theſe, ſtands the name of Newcaſtle. 
His merits in adyancing that royal 
intereſt, which all "honeſt Engliſhmen 
favor, are yet fo freſh in our memories, 
that we cannot, without the juſteſt in- 
dignation at Scottiſh influence, ſee a 
nobleman, ſo ſtrongly attached to the 
Hanover family, banithed, as 1t were, 
with his friends, from the palace, to 
make room for tories, Jacobites, and 
rebels. 8 

To what a ſtage of wickedneſs muſt 
ſuch men be arrived, that can glory 
in the death of thoſe who were the 
moſt able and the moſt, willing to ſerve 


their ſufferin ui it has been 


the boaſt of the miniſterial party, and 


they have proclaimed it with an exul- 
tation that ſpoke the malice of their 


hearts, that the oppoſition cannot 


ſtand under the lots of three ſuch 
powerful members, as Hardwicke, 


Devonſhire and Legge. In Hard- 
wicke, it is true, they deplore a loſs 


not eaſily to be repaired ; but, not- 
withſtanding all adminiſtrational in- 
ſinuations and reports to the contrary, 
J truſt we ſhall never want ſupporters 
in his blood! whilſt there is a Caven- 


diſh on earth, the memory of the late 
patriot duke of Devonſhire will rouſe 


in them the fame high ſentinients of 


| honour, liberty, and public ſpirit! 
In the death of Mr. Legge, too, 
we muſt deplore a misfortune too 


great to admit of deſcription here, 


but his ſervices, his injuries, muſt 


always endear his memory to his 


noble family; and in them may we be 
recompenced (if poſſible!) for the loſs 
we ſuſtain in him! what, though 
Hardwicke, Devenſhire and Legge are | | is a 
be let looſe, with all the wantonnels 


gone to that undiſcovered country 


from whoſe bourn no traveller returns, 
th dwell with the Hampdens and the 


Sidneys of preceding ages, yet renew- 
edencroackments on our dear bought 


freedom; and repeated unavenged diſ- 
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graces on our bleeding countty, will 


always keep alive and cheriſh thoſe 


ſeeds of conſtitutional oppoſition in our 
breaſts, which the actions of theſe 
gieat patriots have already ſown there; 
and while we remember their great 
example, that ſtrong incentive muſt 
kindle in our ſouls an ardour to merit 
the like encomiums, from thoſe who 


are deſtined to be the {urvivors of 


us 


thoutand pounds, which his late grace 
of Devonſhire left to Mr. Conway, 


does an equal honour to the teſtator 


and the legatee. It is at once a proof 
of Mr Conway's merit, and an irre- 
fragable teſtimony of the patriotiſm of 
the duke. But the moſt noble eulogi- 
um on this circumſtance, is, the a 

plauding reception it has met with from 
the public. The | 
been deemed the beſt judges of the 
intereſt of the public; and their ap- 
probation has always been held to f 
the beſt certificate of ſteady virtue. 
Aſk lord Bute, and he will tell you, 


that even tyrannical, oppreſſive and 


corrupt minitters, covet public praiſe, 


; | $ 6 s & ' 
but the good are, only bleſſed with 
that unerring eyidence of their true, 


value. 


The members of the minority are 
all of them poſſeſſed of this badge of 


patriotiſm, the approbation of every, 


honeſt Engliſhman ; and unleſs they 
prevail in the great cauſe they are 


engaged in, the houſe of Bourbon. 


muſt give law in Europe and America, 


and a general exciſe trample liberty 


Thele 


and property under her feet. 
will, theſe muſt, be the fatal effects, 
but not all the miſchievous conſe- 
quences, of a total defeat of the op- 
poſition, in the preſent ſtruggle be- 
tween power and patriotiſm, Gene- 
ral warrants and meſſengers will then 


of legal tyranny, to plunder and im- 
prifon. Neither privilege will then 
protect, nor innocence defend. 


But happy it is for us, that by the 


The handſome bequeſt of five 


public have ever 
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lords and matters are in, at the 
thoughts of meeting a Britiſh ſenate. 
The annual exigencies of the ſtate 
neceſſitate the calling of the parliament 
at that time, however, to ſit for the diſ- 
patch of buſineſs; and thoſe fittings 
afford us a pleaſing proſpe& of relief, 
from the promulgation of ſome excel- 


lently calculated ſtatutes, for the for- 


titying and preſerving our happy con- 
ſtitution; founded on votes and reſo- 
lutions worthy of the greateſt patriots, 
and ſpringing from the moſt conſum- 


mate wiſdom. Small, very ſmall ! 
was the number of voices by which 


the great point, fo. effential to our 
freedom, was poſtponed ; and ſince 
that time ſeveral events have occurred 
that will moſt probably influence many 


who ftrenuouſly oppoſed the ſpeedy 
_ deciſion of that affair, to change their 


ſentiments, and, by a happy addition, 
mcreaſe to a majority, the defenders 


of our rights. However, whilſt I re- 


joice at the conſideration of the great 
advantages which will neceſſarily atiſe 
to my dear country from the future 
meetings of her repreſentatives, I 
cannot, without the highelt indigna- 


tion, obſerve the firmnets of our rulers 
in all obnoxious meaſures. The fame 


gazette which procraſtinated the meet- 
ing of the parliament; preſents us with 


a proclamation for dividing ſeizures, 


on the fame unequal” and inequitable 
principles, which divide the captures 


in time of war! this arrangement has 


been ſo often and fo juſtly condemned, 
that the miniſtry's perſeverence in it, 
is a laſting record of their obſtinacy, 
in diſregarding the voice of the nation, 


the cries of juſtice, and the great laws 


of propriety. 


But notwithſtanding. the pernicious 


adherence of our miniſters to every 
movement that has rendered them ob- 


noxious to the people — notwith- 


ſanding the abſolute neceſſity of an 
oppoſition to meafures not more ab- 
horrent than hurtful — yet have, the 


ſcribbling advocates for the admini- 
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ſo late as the tenth of January next, 
we inconteſtibly ſee the terror our 


ſtration the E and arrogance 
to ſpeak of the preſent glorigus, o 
poſition, conducted by the firft noble” 
men of our ſtate, with the libellous 
epithets of factious, ſeditious, rebel- 
lious, and the like !—Ha! ha! ha! 
be not ſo very forward in laughing at 
my adoption of your miniſterial lan- 
guage, gentlemen ſcribblers, I beg of 
you am none of your Swiſs-writers, 
like yourſelves, who draw their pens, 
for pay, on any ſide I repeat it again, 
libellous. An attempt to brand as 
factious, ſeditious, and rebellious, 
what is in itſelf conſtitutional in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word—what is 
conſonant as well to the letter as the 
ſpirit of our law, would be ſurely 
deemed libellous, even from counſel- 
lor Murphy up to that great judge of 
the doctrine of libels, lord chief juſ- 


tice Mansfield himſelf. — But to the 
Proof. | 
that ſuch an aſſociation might be 


Our wiſe anceſtors, ſenſible 


conſtrued into rebelliotf by tyranni- 
cal miniſters, made a ſtatute on pur- 
poſe to authoriſe aſſemblies of that ex- 
cellent nature, ſo early as the reign of 


Edward the ſecond. * Neceſſary al- 5 


liances amongſt the peers, for the pu- 


niſhment of evil counſellors, are not 


prohibited by law,” ſaid the fpirited 
ſtateſmen of that diſtant age: and 
that this corollary, of ſo great impor- 
tance to the kingdom, might be eſta- 
bliſhed by the firſt authority, they 
enacted it into a law; in order that 
no doubt might be made of the lega- 
lity of meaſures ſo often neceſſary to 
be purſued, for the preſervation of our 
freedom. — Evil counſellors (or, to be 
more explicit, evil miniſters) are the 
bane of our quiet. They miſlead, 


where poſlible, our princes ; make the 


ſame traiterous'attempts on our parlia- 
ments; and pervert the meaning of 


our beſt and wiſeſt laws: no wonder, 
then, that our patriot anceſtors thought 
an oppoſition to ſuch a direful petti- 


lence, deſerving the greateſt a proba- 


tion, and worthy the higheft fanc- 


tion. | 6 — 
Since thus, in an unrepealed and 
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poſitive ſtatute, we ſee our own ſafety 
fully provided for, under the guidance 
of the illuſtrious members of the op- 
poſition ; and, in the fame important 
law, perceive the noble ſpirit of our 
conſtitution guarded for ever by the 
moſt ſacred authority; what an inde- 
lible diſgrace would it be to the pre- 
ſent generation, if, in fear of the ana- 
themas of a Stuart, the threatnings of 


his puppets, and the aſſertions of their 


ſcribblers, they ſhould deſert at once 


the ſentiments of their forefathers, the 


firſt principles of liberty, and their in- 


diſputable right by ſtatute ! — That 


ſuch a reproach may never be caſt 
upon us; that other nations may con- 
feſs our firm adherence to the exam- 
ples of the virtuous great; and that 
poſterity may bleſs us for tranſmitting 
to them the benefits derived from our 
anceſtors, let no miniſterial thunders, 
no deaths (however to be lamented) 
deter us from unanimouſly perſevering 
in the great cauſe of our ſuffering 


country, but may all neceſſary allian- 


ces amongſt the peers, for the pu- 
niſhment of evil counſellors, continue, 
whilft evil counſellors are known to 
approach the royal palace ! 
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The Nox TH BRITOoN, Ne 122. 
Saturday, November 3, 1764. 
« Engliſhmen, my Lord, will ſpeak ; 
becauſe they have a Right to it from 
a Peaſant to a Peer.” Port. 
To the NoRTH BRITON. 


8 IR. . 
N a note upon a letter which I had 


the pleaſure of writing to you ſome _ 


time fince, (See Ne 117.) and to 
which you gave the honour of a place 


in the North Briton, you did, in the 


moft obliging manner, deſire to be fa- 
voured with the names of thoſe per- 
ſons in power, therein glanced at, who 
deſerved the epithets of brave and ho- 
neſt; that they might receive, from 


your hands, the tribute due to their 


pleaſure, with delight I read, 8 
* —— . one honeft tear, 
* Which ſeems to ſay, why is not 
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deſerts. I, fir, am well ſatisfied of 
the ſtrict regard you bear to juſtice 
and merit; of your candour ; that 
3 have no other object but 
the good of your country, and, there- 
fore, think myſelf happy in your cor- 
reſpondence : Poſſeſſed, then, by theſe 
favourable notions of the North Bri- 
ton, I can never ſuſpect him of mean- 
ing, that there were no ſuch men in 
power. It 1s evinced by the feeble ri- 


diculous meaſures which charaQterize 


the preſent adminiſtration, that the 
majority in the c | feel, moſt ſen- 
ſibly, a ſuperiority of weight in the 
arguments of the Scottiſh thane, but 


ſure J am, that many gentlemen till 
continue in place, not from any am- 


bition of appearing in the number of 
his retainers, but from a reſolution to 
watch every opportunity of warding off 
the deadly blow which ſeems medita- 
ted againſt the liberties of this king- 
dom. Their perſeverance ſounds to 
their honour. Tis owing to their 
care, that the weaſel Scot has not al- 
ready ſuck'd each vital drop of their 


dear country's blood. They cannot 
give an entire ſtop to the wild, raſh, 
downhill motion of the political ma- 
chine, but they are a drag upon the 
wheel; and whilſt a Granby, with 
whoſe humanity, integrity and military 
merit, had J not been an officer, it 
were impoſſible to be unacquainted; 


whilſt he will bear to be employed, 


who would never take a feat where 
more good company did not appear, I 
may venture to pronounce ſome wor- 


With | 


thy men to be ſtill in place. 


GRAN BEV here? | 


But our great, our inexhauſtible 


Engliſh Lucilius, will allow how com- 


fortable it muſt be to each ſouthern 
inhabitant of this iſland, to reflect, 
that a GRAN will never agree to 
meaſures, which may be fatal to the 


liberties of a people for whoſe lives, 


in fields of death, he has diſplayed ſo 
affectionate a regard; me Saucium re- 


creaui, 
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f | creavit, me Prada donavil, ſays the 
e Engliſh ſoldier: He who prevented 


t our being ruined by a coward abroad, 
t will ſee that we are not deſtroyed by 
2 a villain at home. 

— My laſt letter concluded with an ex- 
e hortation to my countrymen, that they 
i- would place their chief confidence in 
1 the whig leaders of this nation, as men 
in who have ſome feeling for their fellow 
i- creatures; who look upon them as 
ze intitled to eat, drink, ſleep, be pro- 
* tected againſt the inclemencies of the 
n ſeaſons, and enjoy part of thoſe earthly 
Ne comforts, which a beneficent creator 


(would lordly man but permit it!) ſeems 
ill ö to deſign for the virtuous and induſ- 


n- trious of all countries. The haughti- 
of neſs which diſtinguiſhes the gentry of 
to the preſent age, and that ſulky, ſelt- 
off ſufficient deportment almoſt inſepara- 
ta- ble from the creatures, who by vice, 
g- adulation, or whatever other ſpecies of 
to meanneſs, have amaſſed great riches, 
eir ſeem to have their riſe in the open, the 
al- avowed ſuperiority which money has 
er obtained, in procuring friends, fol- 
not lowers, power, reſpect, and every other 
iſh, deſirable thing upon earth; and it is, 
na- allo, upon that, the ſons of ſlavery 
the tave founded this new doctrine, (in 
th my opinion a moſt heretical one in a 
ary free country) that perſons of middling 
«mt but independent circumſtances, that 
ed; honeft ſubſtantial people, unleſs in the 
ed, ligheft claſſes of life or of fortune, have 
ere no right whatſoever to declare their 
r, 1 thoughts upon public matters. What 
vor- buſineſs, ſays the cool, the ſenſible Cale- 
Vith wn1an,” (whoſe harſh hyperborean jar- 
| fon I with not to imitate) “is it of 
ear. yours, what the king and his miniſters 
not ue about? It is not for ſuch ſmall peo- 


Do they not know what's good for us 
better than we ourſelves? and have 
they not more to loſe by any public 
calamity than we have?” This, fir, 
the tenet of each wandering Scot ! 
ach brawny highlander who has ſcarce 
jet learned to 7 eaſy in his breeches! 
There was a time when theſe ſqual- 
« emigrants were remarked for an 
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converſe. 


ple as you and me to ſpeak of them: 
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economy, which made very near ap- 
proaches to a ſordid penury. They 
then obſerved a becoming diſtance, 
and kept themſelves aloof from the 
clean tnbablrants of the country where 
in they ſojourned. They fed in herds 
together, with keen appetites, upon 
ſcanty collations, of their cheap 
native northern pottage; and were 
happy that the employments which 
they were ſuffered to enjoy here, of 
moderate emolument, and well ſuited 
to the acknowledged mediocrity of 
their capacities, enabled them to mix 
up a larger quantity of horſe corn meal 
in their meſſes than it was poſſible for 
them otherwiſe to do. The people 
had an appearance of modeſty, and 
ſeemed to bleſs their ſouthern benefac- 
tors for the comforts they enjoyed; but 
now, ſir, they diſcloſe a moſt violent 
propenſity to thruſt themſelves into all 
companies: no rank, no ſuperiority, 
can awe; no expences deter: They 
brow-beat; they would be thought to 
reaſon; they brawl; they are, nay, 
they inſiſt upon being, the political 
oracles of every ſet with whom they 
By what conjuration this 
change has been effected, is not yet 
brought within the circle of my know- 
ledge ; but a wonderful maſter of his 
wand muſt that magician ſurely be, 
who has wrought a transformation ſo 
ſurpriſingly ſudden in theſe animals! 
Whether their northern finances do 
enable them to maintain appearances 
of ſo much coſt and importance, we 
leave to thoſe in the Scotch-Exchange- 


Way who have the profit upon their 


bills, as not meriting our inquiry ; but 
becauſe the doctrines they would in- 
culcate, and which are readily coun- 
tenanced by their tory allies, may be 
propagated to conſequences moſt per- 
nicious to the liberties of this country, 
they demand ſome ſhare of our more 
ſerious conſideration. Our law, fir, 


(as an incentive to induſtry, which em- 
ploys the active ſpirit of man more in- 
nocently than it otherwiſe can be em- 

ployed) has given to each individual 
as abſolute a dominion over his pro- , 


perty * 
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perty as may be confiſtent with legal 
olicy, eſpecially over that which he 
himſelf hath acquired. Iniquum eff, 
fays Coke, Ingenuis Hyminibus non eſſe 
7 Suarum Rerum alienationem; 
for it is indifferent to a community in 
eneral whether the manor of Stocdale 
| AE to an Howard, a Clive, or a 
Dundaſs; but thoſe great men who 
have conſtructed the frames, who 
have laid the foundations of govern- 
ments, took a view more extended than 


to the concerns of ſingle perſons; they 
looked farther than the preſent race 


they regarded poſterity ; they deſigned 
a permanent exiſtence for their ftate a 
x Tu tg“ de to thoſe who were to 
come after; and although they permit 
every man to Glipofe of his lands, his 


money, his goods, as he thinks proper : 


yet, with regard to that ſhare in the le- 
giſlature, that power in other ſtations, 
which is for the moſt part annexed to 


opulence, theſe were never intended- 


to be abſolute, but a condition always 
implied that it ſhall be exerciſed for 


the good of the whole, and poſterity 


by no means injured in the abuſe of it. 


Doubtleſs an immenſe duke, or over- 
grown commoner, beholiding himſelf 


maſter of twenty manors, able to 


drive a ſcore members to St Stephen's. 
chapel; and paying his four thillings in 


the pound of that unjuſt, becauſe une- 


qual charge, the land tax, muſt conſi- 


der himſelf as lord paramount of all that 
part of England which he can influence 
in the repreſentation! but it merits 
the attention of this mighty man, that 
although to the inexpreſſible misfor- 
tune of this country, corruption has 
too cloſely connected property and in- 


fluence, yet that the exertion of that 


influence, does not depend entirely on 
himſelf, as the diſpoſal of his eſtate 
may: it is veſted in him as a- truſt, 


not to be governed by his caprice, 
nor to be the obedient tool of his paſſi- 


ons, either of vanity; avarice, or any 
of the long diforderly train which ge- 


nerally attends the great.—Poſterity, 
to ule the phraſe of law, is in tre- 
mainder to the great inheritance of 
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liberty, nor can 'the perſon ſeized, as 


in the caſe of vulgar property, deſtroy 


the remainder ; becauſe the wealth, or 
poverty, of private families imports 
but little difference to a community; 
but in the loſs of liberty, millions at 
preſent, and millions of millions here. 
after, become ſufferers! How can the 
lords of Denmark acesunt with pofte- 
rity for having forced the commons, 
by their pride and folly, into a furren- 
der of their liberty ? are not their own 
deſcendants at this day as abſolute 
flaves as any boor of that kingdom? 
What compenſation to England could 
+ ſet of lords, or wealthy commo- 
ners, had they deſtroyed this conſtitu- 
tion a century ago, have made for 
the loſs of heroes and patriots which 
it muſt have thereby ſuſtained ? And 
was not the anceſtor of an Hardwick, 
a Pitt, a Wolfe, as much intereſted in 
tranſi itting to poſterity, the bleſſings 
of liberty, without which neither law, 
heroiſm nor patriotiſni can exiſt, asa 


Ruſſel, or a Mountague? For as to 


the Scotchman, he, a mere baleful 
foreign weed, mult periſh: when the 
preſerit artificial glow of court fa- 
vour fhall abate! A favourite bad 
miniſter, reſembling,, moſt nearly, a 
ſpecies of noxious herbs, which 
we never ſee, except in burning-hot 
ſummers ;- when; the rays of the ſun 
paſs through a diftempered medium, 
they flouriſh- and look healthy, whillt 
thoſe of the uſeful tribe langwiſh and 
die for want of ſuſtenance; For my 
own part, cannot perceive, that every 
country gentleman, every yeoiflan, 18 
not as intimately concerned in the fate 
of this country as the firſt duke; this 
1 well know, that ſhould England fall 


a prey to a foreign-enemy,.: the-people 


of middling ſtations, like thoſe of tie 
Britons and Saxons in their reſpe&ir 
revolutions, muſt all become drawels 
of water, and hewers of Wood; Will 
this is not impoſſible, that many of 
the nobles, by. ſacrificing, by betta). 


ing their country, may find grace be⸗ 
fore a corqueror. Of this we are al- 


ſured, by examining; our: antiquities 
0 | that 
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that many Saxon earls had fees granted 
to them by the Norman uſurper, be- 
cauſe they oppoſed Harold; who died 
an hero ere his country was enſlaved ; 
and who, had not both he and his fa- 
ther made themſelves obnoxious to 
monkiſh pride and tyranny, might 
have reigned worthily over a 2 
people; but if it ſhould ever be the 
fate of England to ſuffer an internal 
ſhock, either of abſolute monarchy or 
of oligarchy, the middling people are 
clearly, inconteſtably the loſers; the 


| race then exiſting would loſe their li- 


berties and properties, and poſterity 
loſe every proſpect of attaining to ho- 
nour and office which each family, 


| in a free ſtate, has a right, in its 


turn, to expect; if they ſhould be 
fortunate enough. to render ſuch ſer- 
vice to the publick as may merit the 
reward. The doctrine, therefore, 


| that a regard to, or an intereſt in, 
the good of our country, 1s 1n propor-. 
tion to wealth, to property, is the 
worſt founded in the world: the law, 


it is true, Wiſely requires a qualifying, 
fortune in a member of the lower 


houſe, that he may be placed above 


want, and. probably, (would I could: 
ſay necefſarily!) above corruption; 
that he may devote himſelf to the ſer- 
vice of his country, and be diſengaged 
from too. cloſe an attendance. upon 


| other buſineſs, as may draw. him from 


luch ſervice; but it does not require 
ten, nor twenty thouſand pounds per 
annum; three hundred and fix. hun- 
dred are ſufficient. There is a ſtan- 


for a grenadier ; both bounded and re- 
ſtricted by convenience, by. uſe, by 
proportion; a pigmy too ſmall, a giant 


too large; and the tall Swede or 
long grown Iriſhman, are not producti- 


ons more ſhocking, more extranatural, 
than immenſe fortunes in a free ſtate. 
One, is a monſter in the human ſpe- 
cles, the other, an excreſcence in the 
body politick! Were honeſty and ca- 
pacity enlarged by agceſſion of proper- 
y, the reaſonings of thoſe who ſupport 
this doctrine, would be well bottamed, 
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itſelf, 
dard for a battalion man, and another 
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but Buckinghams, Whartons, with the 
long liſt of thoſe who have deſtroyed 
the fortunes of their families, and be- 
trayed the liberties of their country, 
are memorable inſtances to the con- 
trary.— f ih 

The tendency of all this, my country- 
men, (for to them, Mr. North Briton, 
through you, do J addrefs myſelf) is, 
that you ſuffer not yourſelves to be ri- 
diculed, deceived, or bullied out of 
that conſequehce and weight which is 
inherent to you as, Engliſhmen : and 
which, without an unnatural daſtardly 
ditheriſon of thoſe who come after, 
you cannot relinquiſh : that you never 


be intimidated, never deterred from 


condemning, without violence or diſ- 


reſpect to ſuperiors, yet with a proper 


degree of reſentinent, thoſe men- in 
power, who abuſe their power, or 
who are even ſuſpected for abuſing 


it; for a truſtee of. the people of 


England, ſhould not even give cauſe 


of tuſpicion: that you be convinced; 


that Engliſh government requires no 
myſterious jeſuitical ſtate reaſons 


which place it beyond the reach of 
your capacity. The executive power 
of kings, the legiſlative of lords and 


commons, are both calculated, form- 


ed, and eſtabliſhed, for the general 


good, and you, have an indiſputable. 


right to think, to ſpeak: and act. 
wherever and whenever that general 


good is concerned: but above all re- 
member, O my countrymen! when 
the next general occaſion ſhall preſent 
of correcting thoſe miſtakes 
which you might have made in the 
choice of former repreſentatives: then, 
to diſ play your indignation, make 


manifeſt your contempt for thoſe un- 


natural apoſtate. wretches of your 


country, who for gold, or for mean 
ſecond hand, derivative power have 
ſold the glory, the honour, the blood 


of England, to a fly, ſeemingly with- 


drawn, concealed, domeſtick enemy! 
who is, himſelf, but the baſe factöt 
to a declared foreign one. Love, pi- 
ty, your deluded, your yet amiable —: 
adhere to and cheriſh, without mean- 
: nefs, 
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neſs, or adulation, but as neighbours 
and fellow ſubjects, thoſe gentlemen, 
whoſe candour and unadulterated 
funplicity of manners, proclaim them 
of the true old Engliſh ftamp. Your 
ſtrength conſtitutionally delegated to 
them, will clear the avenues to the 
FE e which have been fo Jong bar- 
ricadoed againſt truth. Your * 
will be undeceived, and we ſhall all be 


happy. 


J am, fir, 
Vours, &c. 
ADRPENDANT Wars. 
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« Mark now, how plain a Tale ſhall 


put him down.” SHAKESPEAR. 


7 AS it poſſible to beat down 
facts by argument, or to over- 
come ſolid reaſoning by ſophiſins, we 
ſhould have ſeen the © defence of the 
minority,” a performance founded in 
truth, reſuted by falſehood. The 
Court faction, not ſatisfied with the 
preſs being open to them in the uſual 
method of publication, by pamphlet, 
or afraid to truſt their cauſe together 
in the lump, where the whole might 
be conſidered at a view, forcibly in- 
trude themſelves upon the great chan- 
nels of public information, ſeize on 
the Gazetteer, the moſt extenſive of 
thoſe channels, and offer to the king- 
dom in a ſeries of letters to the mino- 
rity, the moſt inſulting, deluſive, and 
deteſtable romances that ever came 


from the pen of villainy. The multi- 


plicity of letters that are every day 


tranſmitted to the Gazetteer, renders 


it, in a great degree, impracticable 
for the conductors of that paper, to 


lay every detection of miniſterial mea- 


ſures, ſo ſuddenly before the public 
as the nature and importance of the 
caſe may require; and hence the let- 


ter- writer of the minority had the ſa- 
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gacity to foreſee, that as the friends 


Nov. 


of the nation would inevitably anſwer 
his deceptious epiſtles, it would fre- 
quently happen, that before the refu- 
tation could be inſerted, the poiſon 
would be imbibed too powerfully to 
be eradicated; and above all, that 
the replies, when they appear, muſt 
entirely eſcape the obſervation of ma- 
ny who had read the letters they were 
intended to confute; the certain con- 
ſequences of which, ſcarce require to 
be remarked : but it is plain that 
theſe people, unleſs the few diſcern- 
ing ones indeed, muſt be miſled by 
his deceitful logic ; and that, particu- 
larly, thoſe who miſſed ſeeing the 
anſwers by overſight (which might 
be the caſe with many, amidſt the ya- 
rious intereſting eſſays with which the 
Gazetteer generally abounds) would 
believe that the arguments of the let- 
ter writer could not be refuted; 


merely on the preſumption, that had 


there been any room to detect them, 
ſuch a detection would have undoubt- 
edly appeared. a 
In order, therefore, to obviate the 
ill effects of this misfortune, as far as 
poſſible, I ſhall (now the letter writer 
has finiſhed his infamous taſk) lay 


before my readers a compendium of 


this important debate, that the im- 
partial part of the kingdom may forma 
proper judgment of the patriotiſm of the 
parties materially concerned therein; 
and be able to decide upon the me- 
rits and demerits as well of the abet- 
tors of the miniſtry, as their noble 
antagoniſts who now bravely ſtand in 
the gap, for the preſervation of all 
that is dear to a true-born Engliſh- 
man. | wy W 
The whole world knows how much 
this nation was alarmed by the late ge- 
neral warrants, that were wantonly 
iſſued from the ſecretary's office, in 
defiance of all the laws founded for 
the protection of public liberty; and 
how much they were terrified by « 
power that left no perſon in fafet) 
either in reſpect to liberty or proper- 
ty, but ſubjected the whole kingdom 
8 ts 
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to the caprice of overbearing miniſters 
and infolent meſſengers : An opprefli- 
on carried to ſuch a height, that 
perſons were ſeized, papers ranſacked, 
and the moſt important family ſecrets 
betrayed, whenever an offended tyrant 
of a miniſter, thought proper to pour 
down his vengeance on the offending 
patriot. 

But as the great defenders of our 
freedom could not patiently behold 
their countrymen languiſhing under 
the terror of a jail, confinement with- 
out pen, ink and paper, and all the 
miſeries attendant on the unreſtrained 
and licentious rampancy of theſe mi- 
niſterial mandates fy therefore 
moved the repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple to reſolve © that general warrants 
to ſeize perſons and papers in the caſe 
of ſeditious libels is illegal“ 
ſeizures of this ſort, in conſequence of 


ſuch warrants, were the circumſtances 


that gave riſe to the general conſter- 
nation, and for this reaſon, the moſt 
elie zible relief to the community ap- 
peared to be grounded on a reſolution 
which might ſhew a juſt deteſtation, 


and for ever prevent the exerciſe of 


theſe warrants; as well as conſtitute 


a proper foundation for framing and 


enacting a law to puniſh practices of 
ſo flagitious a nature. This theorem 
appeared to the people in general of 
ſuch univerſal utility, that they fondly 


imagined it could not be combated, 
but by thoſe who would rejoice to ee 


the eſtabliſhment of a baſtille in the 
land of liberty; but they were ex- 
ceedingly miſtaken ; for, the motion 
found a majority 'of opponents, in 
conſequence of the periuaſive argu- 


ments and weighty realons made ule 


ol to that purpoſe. 

Oppoſe it indeed, directly the mi- 
No colour of reaſon 
could be found to varniſh fo tyran- 
nous a practice, as the ſtalking at 


large of theſe all-comprehending war- 


rants. They therefore artfully gave 

1p the defence of the principles which 

gave birth to theſe mandates, that they 

might the more effectually, by under- 
Aovember, 1764. 
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hand means, prevent their condem- 
nation and the conſequent ſtatute, 
which would have henceforward co- 
vered us from their power. 

The adminiſtration exerted on this 
intereſting occaſion all the force of 
their eloquence, in order to poſtpone 
deliberations whoſe reſult they fo 
ſtrongly dreaded; by affirming that 
this very queſtion was already deter- 
mined, or lay for determination, be- 
fore the bench of judges in Weſt- 
winſter hall ; that it was time enough 
for the legiſlature to interpoſe in the 
ſtruggle when it ſhould appear that 
the laws in being, for the protection 
of public liberty, are ineffectual ; and 


that ſo ſoon as this ſhould appear to So 


be the caſe, they, the miniſtry, pro- 
miſed to frame and bring in a ſtatute 
for regulating the power and authority 
of ſecretaries of ſtate, that the nation 
might never more be expoſed to in- 


conveniencies from thoſe great officers. 


But it requires no great underſtand- 
ing to perceive the abſurdity of ex- 


pecting from the perſons who had 


done the injury any ſuch relief. They 
muſt be weak indeed, who can 
imagine that the perpetrators of theſe 


flagrant acts of oppreſſion, and who 


continue, by every evaſive method, 
to ſupport the criminality, willearneſt- 
ly lend an helping hand to heal thoſe 
breaches which their ungoverned re- 
ſentment have widened in our con- 
ſtitution! However as this ſenſeleſs 
pretence has been inſiſted upon by the 
letter-writer to the minority, with all 


that parade of deception ſo natural to 
the venal tools of power, J ſhall « em- 


ploy the remainder of this paper in 
exhibiting the invalidity, and expo- 
ſing the falſehood of his arguments ; 
the baſis of which is, the pendency _ 
of the queſtion, in our courts of law, 
on the legality or illegality of general 
warrants. 
That no ſuch pies has been inſiſted 
upon by any defendant in the liberty 
cauſes, is certain, and it is as un- 


doubtedly true that no exception has 
hitherto been Kees on the ſup- 


„ l 
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poſed legality of fach warrants, or 
the power of ſecretaries of late in 
ſuch matters; from. whence it con- 
ſequently follows, that no ſuch queſ- 
owe as the letter-writer pretends 

will be agitated, can be pollibly in- 
troduced for determination, when the 
exceptions that have been offered 1n 
theſe cauſes ſhall be argued before the 
judges. No barritter of any tolerable 
degree of character, would venture to 
inſiſt upon the legality of theſe war- 
Tants in the court of common pleas. 
How eaſy ſoever it may be to corrupt 
the hearts of the,men of the law, yet 
none of them, I believe, will have 
the temerity to inſiſt on arguments, 
before lord chief juſtice Pratt, which 
could only ſerve for an irtefragable 


evidence of their 1 incapacity or wick- 


edneſs, without being of the leaſt ad- 
vantage to their client. It is indeed 


true, that the patriot lord chief juſtice 


— 


has often given his opinion, in con- 
demnation of theſe warrants; but ne- 
ver juriclically ; becauſe, for the rea- 
fon before-mentioned, that queſtion 
has never yet appeared in the cout, 
and, probably, never will, before 
that incorruptible judge. But as we 


may not always be bleſſed with Pratts 


. upon. the bench, and as the anxiety of 


the public to be relieved from theſe 
warrants . muſt be adequate to the 


miſeries attending on them, it is plain 
that a regulation could not take place 


too ſoon; and it is allo inconteltably 
evident, that no motion could be ſo 


well calculated as that propoſed by the 


minority, to free us from theſe appre- 


henſions. Yet was the reſolution ad- 


- viſed in this motion, delayed in com- 


pliment to a promiſe! 


And what is this promiſe? Why, a 


pron; ſe of a bill to Tegulate the power 
of ſecretaries of ſtate ! in the buſinels of 
Hung warrants ; that ! is, [to be in- 


; debted to the conciſe defender of the 


minority] a bill to regulate a pow- 
er which is not acknowledged to.exitt;” 
the impropriety of which. Procedure i is 
glaringly apparent! — W²e diſown all 
egal power inherent in ſectetaries of 
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ſtate in ſuch matters, but we have of- 
ten felt their oppreſſive aſſumptions 
of authority therein; and againſt thoſe 
alſuuwptions, it is, we greatly need a 


ſtatute to protect us, but we can have 
no occaſion for a law to regulate a 


non- entity. What is not, cannot be 


regulated. Such a law, relative to 
the powers of ſecretaries of ſtate, 
would be as idle as prepoſterous ; of 


noule to us, and of none to your pol⸗ 


terity. Was the great point concern- 
Ing the legality of general warrants, in 
the cafe of ſeditious libels, legiſlatively 
determined, and a law graited thereon 
to guard us from ſuch encroachments 
for the future, the public ſecurity 
would be fully provided for, and the 
public quiet would be conſequent of 
ſuch a patnot reſolution. We ſhould 


then have no cauſe to torture ourſelyes 


about the authority of ſecretaries of 
ſtate, nor would our minds be hereaf- 


ter kept on the rack about the event 
of cauſes occaſioned by warrants ſued 


by theſe great officers of the cron. 


But how prodigioully abſurd 1$) it, 
to pretend that there is no necel Ity 
for a parliamentary 1nterpoſition in 


this affair, till it appear if the laws in 


being are lun ene to give relief againſt 
warrants of that natufe! Is the public 


repoſe to be ſuſpended on the event 


of cauſes w hich may never be deter- 


mined? the © law's delay,” as well as 
the inſolence of office,” 


we all have 


felt in our turns; and how much 


"flower than common thoſe cauſes muſt 


proceed, which are retarded by privi- 


lege aCling in oppolicion to their ordi- 


nary auvances, is but too apparent !— 

The perſons injured may not furvive 
theſe obſtacles, or may not continue 
in ability to carry on their caulcs. 
Do we know ik adminiſtrators, in 
caſe of the death of the injured, 
are intitled to. proceed in cauſcs 


proſecuted for reparation of a perſonal 


injury [I believe an adminiſtrator car- 


not carry on ſuch ſuits] or do we know 
if they would be inclined, though! in- 


titled, to involve themſelves i in contto- 


verſies with iuch great opponents! > I 
15 
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is certain we onght not to remain ex- 
poſed to calamities of this fort. The 


preſent great men value themſelves up- 


on their firmneſs and tenacious adhe- 
rence to all their odious meaſures, 
how difagreeable ſoever to the. collec- 
tive body of the people; whoſe ap- 
probation, eaſe, or opinion, they value 
no more, than if the nation conſiſted 
of an interior ſpecies of beings. We 
ought, indeed to ſuffer all the arbitrary 
treatment which miniſterial tyrants can 
inflict, if we ſhould tamely acquieſce 
to leave it in the power of tuch a firm 
adminiſtration to torment us, for ſo 
long a courſe, with new ſpecimens of 
oppretliion. This confideration is alone 
ſuffcient to ſhew the neceſſity of an 
immediate relief, to an evil ſo repug- 
nant to the ſpirit of liberty. 

Since then the miniſtry's promiſed 
bill to regulate the authority of ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, appears to be a mere 
deluſive ſhadow to lull the ſenſes of 


the nation, and the reſolution moved 


tor by the friends of freedom, muſt 
have been, if affented to, productive 
of a law that would have protected us 


tor ever from the encroachments of 


power, 1t 1s perfectly evident that the 


latter were actuated in their motion by 
the moſt patriot intentions; under the 


influence of a well-rempered zeal for 


the laws, liberty, quiet, and ſecurity | 


of this ſorely perſecuted and grievouſ- 
ly diſtracted kingdom; to whote 


wounds, in the caſe before us, no 


other remedy but that propoſed by 
by the minority, can be adminiſ- 
tered n adequate to our diſtreſs. 
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«AT TOKPAT OP,” 

Ihe characteriſtical Title of 
the ſovereigns of Ruſſia, and al- 


tf ways uſed by them. 


To the NORTH B&ITON, 
SIR, | 


7 [ O the very aces letters it 


your correlpondent the depend- 


7. be North Briton. 


Europe. 
came miſtreſs of politeneſs, and Sparta 
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ant whig (who is manifeſtly the firſl 


in eminence of our political writers) 
and to your ſpirited paper on oppoſition, 
of ſaturday fortnight, are owing the 


following thoughts; which I requeſt. 
may find a place in your next. 

Many are the arts that have been 
tried by the tories to deprive us of 
our liberties; but their principal ones 
have ever been, the preaching up an 


unreſerved ſubmiſſion to every act of 


power, and the giving to oppoſition 
the hated name of ſedition. 

But that we may more properly 
judge of the good effects of oppoſition, 
and compare it more judiciouſly 


with the tory doctrine of non-reſiftance, 


let us, Mr. North Briton, recollect 
and recapitulate a few of the many 


ineſtimable advantages which have 
accrued in various æras and various 


parts of the worid, by a ſpirited op- 
poſition againſt the lordly e of 
the human race. 

If we ſearch the ſcriptures, we ſhall 
find that the world owes to the ſpirit 


of oppoſition in the days of the Macca- 


bees, the preſervation of the old teſta- 
ment; and to the ſame cauſe are 
Wind indebted, too, for the conti- 
nuance and growth of the chriſtian 
religion. Nor can Europe ever acquit 
herſelf of the obligation ſhe lies under 
to oppoſition, for her deliverance from 
ſuperſtition, by the taking place of the 
reformation in the laſt century but 
one. 


By 8 to the ſeveral petty 


tyrants who had made themſelves 


maſters of the Grecian cities, many 
eminent republics in Greece obtained 


thoſe franchiſes which extended ſcience 


and literature to the utmoſt bounds of 


By oppoſition, Athens be- 


of military proweſs. 


By oppoſition 


to a tyrannical royal family, the Ro- 


mans became free; 


and by a ſteady 


oppoſition to conſular encroachments, 


they for many ages rivetted anch ſup- 
ported their freedom: nor were they 
hnaliy reduced to ſlavery, till they ab- 
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By oppoſition, Germany obtained 


the golden bull, and that conſtitution 


which enable her princes to ſet bounds 
to iniperial ambition. By oppoſition, 
our great anceſtors obtained the mag- 


na charta, and thirty confirinations of 


that invaluable law. By oppolition, 
in the firſt year of Edward the firſt, 
our anceſtors got a law enacted, that 
all acts of parliament thereafter to be 


made, which ſhould be inconſiſtent 
with the immunities granted in our 


great charter, ſhould be ipſo facto void: 
and in the fourteenth year of EdWard 
the ſecond, the legality of oppoſi- 
tion was declared by a poſitive ſtatute, 
which (as you obſerved in N 121) 
ſtands as yet unrepealed. To oppoſi- 
tion are we indebted for the deſtruction 
of monopolies, of the ſtar chamber, 
and the high-commiſſion court. To 


oppoſition, too, we owe the petition 
in the reign of Charles 


of right 

the firſt, and the habeas corpus act, 

in that of his immediate ſucceſſor. 
By oppoſition, alſo, England ef- 


fected the glorious revolution, obtain- 


ed our preſent happy conſtitution, 


and acquired the election of the illuſ- 


trious family of Brunſwick to the throne 
of this realm. — In fine, fir, what 
can mankind in general boaſt, that 
1s valuable, which has not been pur- 
chaſed and preſerved by oppoſition ? 
and what can England in particular 
challenge, that is dear to her, which 


is not the fruit of oppoſition. _ 


Our ſuperior generous principles, 
our more regular ideas of government, 


and our more eminent courage to 


Frenchmen and Spaniards, are all con- 
ſequent of the great ſpirit of legal op- 


poſition, congenial with our blood. — 


On the other hand, in the Perfians, 
Chineſe, Tartars, Turks and Africans ; 


in the countries ſubject to the great 


Mogul; and in too many European 
Rates and kingdoms, we may ſee the 
dreadful effects of unlimited obedience 


and non-refiſtance ! — There toryiſm 


reigns with uncircumſcribed power, 


5 The North Briton. 
jectly dropped their conteſt with their 


deſpotical patricians. 


legiſlator. 


populace. 


Nov. 
and exhibits every poſſible inſtance of 
that direful doctrine Toryiſm redu- 
ces the bulk of mankind to the ſtate 
of brutes, and creates a new ſpecies of 
almighty mortals, never formed ſo by 
the hand of god !—never deſigned by 
nature, to he entitled to an undiſputed 
obedience, even from that inferior herd 
of beings, whom the Tories dittin- 
guiſh by the reſpectful appellations of 


mob and canaille! 


The doctrine of non reſiſtance, Mr. 


North Briton, can only be adjudged 
tenable under a theocracy like the I- 
raelitiſh ſtate; where (extraordinarily 
aſſiſted by the ſpirit of the Moſt-High) 
prophets promulgated laws that were 
dictated by unerring wiſdom ; and to 
which the nation was bound to obe- 
dience as well by the excellence of the 
matter, as the divine authority of the 
But where men give laws 
to men, no reaſon can be figured for a 
ſubmiſſion that exalts one man up to 
divinity itſeif, and debaſes millions to 
a level with the brutes ! | 

'The people of England have ever 


been inclined, and I believe ever will 


be, to pay a manly reſpect, and a due 


obedience to their rulers ; but though 
they love and revere their kings, they 


will never be brought to think their 


ſovereign is intitled to the ſame ſub- 
miſlion as their God; and much leſs 
will they ſubmit to a divine-like autho- 
rity in his miniſters! Here, thoſe ſer- 
vants of the crown who wickedly ad- 
viſe their maſter to infringe the great 
laws of rectitude are, ſooner or later, 
always convinced that they are men, 
and as liable to the laws as the mean- 
eſt of their fellow ſubjects. To what 
end ſerved the doctrines of paſſive obe- 
dience and non-reſiſtance, promulged 
and enforced by lord chief juſtice Jet- 
feries? Alas! his own tenets were 
the cauſe of his ruin. His maſter loſt 
his crown by purſuing the arbitrary 
notions which he had cheriſhed and 
ſupported in him, and Jefferies on the 
abdication of his ſovereign, fell an un- 
pitied victim to the rage of an injured 
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In lord chief juſtice Jefferies, ſir, 
every cruel tory may read the end of 
unpopular ſeverities; but it ſhould 
ſeem as if no example can terrify ſome 
men. Little do ſuch people think, that 
their own doom is neceſſarily involved 
in every needleſs ſeverity which they 
inflict on trembling delinquents ; lit- 
tle, I fay, do they imagine this, till 
that juſtice “ which never ſleeps” 
convinces them (too late for their be- 
nefit) that mercy never ſpares thoſe 
who are inexorably ſevere. This is a 
doctrine of ſuch folemn importance to 
mankind, that the redeemer of the 
world thought fit to inforce it by a 


particular parable; that all perſons 


whoſe temper inclines them to ſeveri- 


ty, may know the crime of rigor, 


though authorized by the letter of the 
law. He that takes his fellow fervant 


by the throat, throws him into priſon, 


and detains him there till his vindictive 
choler is ſatisfied, may entitle himſelf 


to the character of firmneſs in cruelty, 


but he moſt aſſuredly excludes himſelf 
from that mercy which alone can make 
us ultimately happy. How dear- bought 
is this ſeverity ! How fatal this juſtice 
to its unforgiving author ! But he 
that overlooks the faults of another, 
covers his own crimes, and he that 
ſpares his neighbour, ſo far as he can, 
conſiſtent with the ſafety of the ſtate, 


enſures for himſelf an inheritance, that 


more than a million and a million 
times, retaliates his mercy. Ny 
Puniſhments, Mr. North Briton, 
were never intended for the bad pur- 
poſe of deterring the ſubjects from an 
oppoſition to a faction, where plun- 
der is its end, and tyranny its means: 
nay, I'll venture to aſſert, that where 
ſuch a devouring oligarchy prevails, 
every honeſt man 1s bound to lend an 
helping hand, till it is utterly annihila- 
ted. ls it poſſible to ſee, without op- 
poſing, a faction, not only monopo- 
lizing the great preferments of the 
ſtate, but even ſecuring: reverſions of 
them, for the age to come! — The 
preferments of the ſtate are the riches 
of the public, and cannot, without ſa- 


The North Briton, 
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crilege to the community, be made the 
patrimony of individuals. Would it 
not, then, beſpeak a moſt unjuſtifia- 
ble timidity, to eye with ſilence ſuch 
outrageous proceedings? Surely, in 
a caſe like this, oppoſition to miniſters, 
is not only legal but laudable ; not 
only juſtifiable but indiſpenſable! It is 
a duty to the ſucceeding generation, 
as well as ourſelves, from, which, fir, 
not even lord Bute's coufin, cardinal 
York himſelf, can poſſibly abſolve us. 

The ſpirit of every government that 


is founded on the conſent of the col- 


lective body of the people, moſt un- 
doubtedly requires an adequate atten- 
tion to their inclinations in every pub- 
lic act of importance; and the mini- 
ſter who adviſes a ſyſtem of conduct 

repugnant to that great conſideration, 
as undoubtedly aims at unhinging the 
conſtitution. Such miniſterial pro- 
ceedings are an open declaration of 
war againſt the fundamental rules of 
the kingdom They can never be ge- 


nerally approved of, till the people ge- 


nerally diſapprove of popular interpo- 
fitions in affairs of government. That 


can never happen. They may, indeed, 


be intimidated inta forbearance ; but 
can never be argued into approbation. 
Such a miniſter merits every epithet, 
nd every puniſhment due to a patri- 
cide |! | 


To bring the matter, Mr. North 


Briton, home to England ; — the peo- 


ple can never believe that meaſures of 
government are of a too ſacred nature 

for them to interſere in, till they have 
been wrought to condemn the revo-— 
lution. Aati-revolutional principles 
muſt be univerſally imbibed before 


an anti-revolutional miniſtry can be 


thought of without indignation; with- 
out horror! — It is indiſputable, that 
revolutional principles command a re- 
gard, in every act of ſtate, to the 
great authors of the revolution, the 
people: the faction, therefore, chat 
directs the contrary, muſt be anti-re- 
volutional; and the miniſter who 


heads them, an anti- revolutional ty- 


rant. 
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In fuch a free ſtate, as above de- 
fcribed, an adminiſtration acting on a 
principle of contempt of the people, 
muſt be as neceilarily hated by the 
people, as a miniſtry acting upon op- 
polite maxims muſt be beloved. It 


is as plain as two and two make four, 


that the general advantage of the 
whole, cannot be conſulted by thoſe 
Such men 
can have no regular, no generous ideas 
of government! [hey cannot be fit 
to rule a free people! a people who 
are as ready to ny Power, properly 


Unparalleled Affection of tens Brothers. 


directed, as to reſiſt exertions of au- 
thority not formed on that beneficent 
plan 

The application, fir, of this ſalu— 
tary doctrine to this age and kingdom 
is ſo very obvious, that he who runs 
may read it. Can an oppoſition, a 


legal oppoſition, in ſuch circumnſtan- 


ces, and againſt ſuch an autocratical 
power, be edition ! 
1 am, 
Mr. NORTH BriTox, 
Your Adnurer, 
e 


— 
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 4Nifeellaneous Eſſays. 


thers. From the Voyages of Huighen 
van Linſchotten, London 1598. 


N the beginning of the 16th centu- 

ry the Portugueze carrack failed 
a very great, 
rich, and flouriſhing colony of that 
nation in the Eaſt Indies. 


merchants, paſſengers, 

rieſts, and friars, on board ene of 
theſe veſſels. The beginning of their 
voyage was proſperous, they had dou- 
dled the ſouthern extremity of the 

reat continent of Africa, called the 
Cape of Good Hope, and were ſha- 


Ping their courſe north-eaſt, to the 


great continent of India, When ſome 
dentlemen on board, who having ſt u- 
died geography and navigation (arts 


that reflect honour on the poſſeſſors) 
found in the latitude, in which they 
were then failing, a large ridge of 


rocks laid 5 in their ſea- Charts. 


They had no ſooner made this dit- 
covery, than they acquainted the cap- 


tain of the thip with the affair, deſi- 


ring him to communicate the fame to 
the pilot; whic chiequeſt he immediate 


1, gra ilied, recommending it to him to 


| Fe t by in the night, and ſlacken fail. by 
d y, until they ſhould be pat the 


— 
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the Portugueze, abſolutely to commit 
the failing part, or the navigation of 
the veſſel, 
ſwerahle, with his head, for the ſafe 
conduct or carriage of the king's ſhips, 
or thole belonging to private tradetrs; 


requeſt, 


It is a cuſtom always among 


to the pilot, who is an- 


and he 1s under no manner of rein 


from the captain, who commands in 
There 
were no leſs than twelve hundred fouls, 
| mariners, 


every other reſpect. 

The pilot being one of thoſe ſelf- 
fufficient men, who think every hint 
given them from others, in the way of 
their profeſſion, as derogatory from 
their underſtanding, took it as an al 
front to be taught his art; and, in 
ſtead of complying with the canis) 
actually crowded more fail 
than the veſſel had carried before. 
They had not failed many hours, but 
Juft about the dawn of day a terrible 
difafter befel them, which would have 


been prevented if they had lain by. 


The ſhip ſtruck upon a rock. I leave 
to the reader's imagination, what a 
ſcene of horror this dreadful accident 
muſt occaſion among twelve hundred 
perſons, all in the fame inevitable dan- 
ger; beholding, with fearful aftoniſh- 
ment, that inſtantanegys death, which 
now ftared them in the DO 
In this diſtreſs, the captain ordered 
the pinnace to be launched, into which 


having toſſed e a mal CHOP of bil- 
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cuit, and ſome boxes of marmalade, he 
jumped himſelf, with nineteen others, 


who, with their ſwords, prevented the 


coming in of any more, left the boat 
ſhould fink. In this condition they put 
off into the great Indian ocean, with- 
out a compafs to ſteer by, or any freſh 
water, but what might happen to fall 


ſrom the heavens, whoſe mercy alone 


After they had 


could deliver them. 
rowed four days too and fro, in this 
miſerable ſituation, the captain, who 
had been for ſome time very fick and 
weak, died: this added, if poſſible, 
to their miſery ; for as they now fell 


into confuſion, every one would govern, 


and none would obey. This obliged 


them to ele one of their own com- 


pany to command them, whoſe orders 
they implicitly agreed to follow. This 


perſon propoſed to the company to 


draw lots, and to caſt every fourth 


man overboard ; as their ſmall ſtock of 
proviſion was ſo far ſpent, as not to 


be ſofficient, at a very ſhort allowance, 


to ſuſtain life above three days longer. 


They were now nineteen perſons in all; 
in this number were a friar and a car- 


penter, both of whom they would ex- 


empt, as the one was uſeful to abſolve 
and comfort them in their laſt extre- 
mity, and the other to repair the pin- 
nace, in Cafe of a lake or other acci- 
dent. The fame compliment they 


paid to their new captain, he being 


the odd man, and his life of much con- 
N 

2 great while. but, at laſt, they obſi- 
ved him to acquieſce ; ſo that there 
were four to die out of the ſixteen re- 
maining perſons. _ 

The three firſt, after having miſe. 
ſed, and received abſolution, ſubmit- 

ed to their fate. The fourth, whom 
fortune condemned, was a Portugueze 
gentleman, 
ther in the boat, who ſeeing him about 
to be thrown overboard, moſt tenderly 


embraced him, and with tears in his 
eyes beſought him to let him die in his 
room; enforcing his arguments, by 
telling him, * that he was a married 
nan, and had a wife and children at 


his knees, 


He refuted this indulgence | 


that had a younger bro- 


would permit. 


Opera Asßfretion of two Brotbers. 627 


Goa, beſides the care of three ſiſte 

who abſolutely depended upon him: 
that as for himſelf, he was fingle, and 
his life of no great iinportance; he 
therefore conjured him to ſuffer him ro 
ſupply his place. The elder brother 
aſtoniſbed, and melting with this ge- 
neroſity, replied, * that ſince the di- 
vine providence had appointed him to 
ſuffer, it would be wicked and unjuſt 
to permit any other to die for him, eſ- 
pecially a brother, to whom he was 
to infinitely obliged.” The younger, 
perſiſting in his purpoſe, would take 


no denial: but, throwing himſelf on 


them. Thus they diſputed for a while, 


the elder brother bidding him be a 1 | 


ther to his children, and recommend- 
ed his wife to his protection; and as 
he would inherit his eſtate, to take 
care of their common ſiſters; but all 
he could ſay could not make the youn- 
ger deſiſt. This was a ſcene of ten- 
derneſs, that muſt fill any breaſt, ſuſ- 


ceptible of generous impreſſions, with 


pity. At laſt, the conſtancy of the 


elder brother yielded to the piety of 
the other; he acquieſced, and ſuffer- 
ed the gallant youth to ſupply his 
place, 
and a good ſwimmer, ſoon got to the 


ſtern of the pinnace, and laid hold of 


Who being caſt into the ſea, 


the rudder with his right-hand, which 
being perceived by one of the ſailors, 
he cut off the hand with a cutlaſs; 


they dropping into the ſea, he caught _ 
again hold with his left, which receiv- 
ed the fame fate by a ſecond blow; 
thus diſmembered of both hands, be” 


made a ſhift, notwithſtanding to keep 


- himfelf above water with his feet, 


which be held, - 


and two ſtumps, 


bleeding, upwards. 
This moving ſpectacle ſo iſe the” 
pity of the whole company, that they 


cried out, he is but one man, let us 
endeavour to ſave his life, and he 


was accordingly taken into. the baat ; wat 
Where he had his hands bound up as 


well as the place and circumſtances 
They rowed all that 
night, 


held his brother ſo falt, 
that the company could not diſengage 
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628 Effecis of Imagination on pregnant Women diſproved. Nov. 


night, and next morning, when the 


' fun aroſe, as if heaven would reward 


the gallantry and piety of this young 
man, they deſcried land, which pro- 
ved to be the mountains of Mozam- 
bique, in Africa, not far from a Portu- 
gueze colony. Thither they all ſafely 
arrived, where they remained, until 
the next ſhips from Liſbon paſſed by, 
and carried them to Goa; at which 
city Linſchotten, a writer of good cre- 
dit and eſteem, aſſures us, that he 
himſelf ſaw them land, ſupped with 
the two brothers that very night, be- 
held the younger with his ſtumps, and 
had the ſtory from both their mouths, 
as well as from the reſt of the compa- 


ny. 


A certain Remedy for the Dyſentery or 


Blondy-Flux, publiſhed by the great 
Mr. Boyle. „* 


OF AKE new churn'd butter, with- 


1 out falt, and juſt ſkimming off 
the curdy Part, when melted over a 


clear fire, give two ſpoonfuls of the 
clarified remainder, twice or thrice 
within the day to the perſon affected. 

And this has never failed to make an 


almoſt inſtant cure. In many caſes, I 
have had myſelf the pleaſure to relieve 


_ efficaciouſly by its effects — and who 
were perſons for the moit part, at the 


point of death. 


Along time after the great Mr. Boyle 
had publiſhed his experience of this no- 


ble medicine, from his frequent proofs 


of it in Ireland, there happened, at the 


ſiege of Londonderry, a general de- 


monſtration of its efficacy. For when 


by the fatigues and wants in that brave 
garriſon, they found themſelves in 
greater danger from. the havock of 


DO 


this terrible diſeaſe, than from the ef- 


forts of the enemy; we are informed 
that the diſtemper ſtopt at once, upon 


X the ſoldiers finding a concealed reſerye 
5 of caſks of tallow, in a werchant's 


warehouſe, and dividing it among the 


companies to melt with and lengthen 


out their ſhort allowance of bad oat- 
meal. 35 | 

In all other caſes of falts-too ſharp 
and active, none of the trite remedies, 
however tedious all of them, and ſome 
extremely mortifying, will be found of 


any uſe, comparatively with this plain 


and pleaſant one, which need be taken 
in the laſt nained intentions, only to 
half the quantity, perſiſting night and 
morning for ſome time uninterrupt- 


edly. 
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The Effects of Imagination on pregnant 
Women diſproved. In a Letter from 
an eminent Phyſician ta 4 married 
Lady. | 
Map Au, | | 

l OU remember how much | 

aſtoniſhed you, the other day, 

by calling in queſtion the wonderful 
effects of the imagination in pregnant 
women. You told me, you had not 
ſuppoſed, till then, there was a man 

living who doubted fo. notorious a 

fact. You thought it had never been 

denied, that a fright, a longing, and 


various other paſſions of the mother, 


would affect the einbryo in ſuch a 
manner as to produce a deformity, or 
preternatural appearance, in ſome one 


part of its body. At the ſame time 


you declared, how happy- it would 
make you, and many other women, 
could J explode this prejudice, if it 
were a prejudice, for that you were 
almoſt afraid to ſtir abroad, left ſome 
ſtrange object ſhould injure your off 
ſpring ; and, in ſhort, that the whole 
term of your pregnancy was, on this 
account, a ſtate of uneaſineſs and ap- 
prehenſion. In order, therefore, to 
remove this anxiety, I thall endeavour 
to demonſtrate, that, notwithſtand- 
ing the almoſt univerſality of the op! 
nion, it is one of the ſuperſtitions of 
antient times, and has no better au- 
thority for its ſupport than preſcrip 
tion. P 2 1 
The hiſtories of monſtrous births 
| | Where 
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where the imperfection or deformity 
is aſcribed to ſome affection of the 
mother, are numberleſs; and indeed 
ſo authenticated, that an advocate 


for the power of imagination will 


triumphantly tell you, facts are ſtub- 
born things, and that all reaſoning is 
ſophiſtry, when oppoſed to facts: But 
the anſwer to this kind of argument 
is, that experience ſhews it is difficult 
to aſcertain a fact; and that, when we 
coolly and carefully examine the truth 
of reputed facts, they are often diſco- 
vered to have been advanced through 
haſtineſs and credulity, and to have 
been perpetuated through ignorance 
and ſervility.—It is entirely owing to 
the faſhion of ſcrutinizing into facts, 
that the arts and ſciences have made 
a greater progreſs within theſe laſt 
two centuries, than they had done the 


preceding two thouſand years. Upon 
this principle, therefore, I ſhall en- 


quire into the credibility of thoſe hiſ- 
tories; and, if I can demonſtrate, 


that they are incredible, you will then 
grant, that theſe boaſted facts are 


either innocent deluſions, or down- 
right impoſtures. 5 = 
T be productions of nature, in the 


ſeveral claſſes both of living and in- 


animate things, are not all equally, 
perfect: We ſee in birds, beaſts, and 
plants, every now and then, an irre- 


gular or preternatural formation; but 


when the accident happens to the hu- 


man ſpecies, an opinion has been 


adopted, that a fright or ſome other 
affection of the mother, in the courſe 
of her pregnancy, has wrought the 
change. They mean, if they mean 
any thing, that at the inſtant the mo- 
ther received the impreſſion, the child 


was of the natural form, but, by the. 


power of her imagination, the ſtruc- 


ture of the parts was that moment al- 


tered, and aſſumed the appearance ei- 


ther ſuddenly or gradually, with which 


the child was born. They muſt con- 


ceive, that the infant who is born 


with a large diſcolouration on any 
part of its Kin, had, before the dit- 
November, 1764. JT 


colouration took place, a fair ſkin: 
That the child who is born with fix 
toes, had originally but five; and 
again, that the child who is born with 
one leg, or one arm, had originally, 
two; and ſo of every other preternatu- 
ral appearance, whether it be an increaſe 


or defect of the parts of the body. 


Now, madam, to ſhorten my letter 
as much as poſſible, I ſhall ſingle out 
a caſe, from the many narratives pub- 
liſhed in favour. of that opinion ; and, 
by expoſing the abſurdity of this one 
example, you will infer, that all the 
other wonderful ſtories of the ſame 
kind, are equally abſurd. Tt has been 
alledged, that a lady advanced 5 or 6 


months in her pregnancy, has been ſo 


terrified, by a beggar's thruſting ſud- 
denly the ſtump of an amputated arm - 
into her coach, that the child, of which 
ſhe was afterwards brought to bed, was 
born with a ſtump of an arm, reſem- 
bling that of the beggar. en ee 
Be ſo good to pauſe here a while, and 
conſider what an operation muſt be 
performed to work this effect. A child 
at the term of 5 or 6 months, is of a 
conſiderable bulk, and the arm itſelf 
not ſmall. This arm muſt drop off 
by the power of imagination; there 
muſt be no blood loft to endanger the 
life of the child; and the wound mult 


be healed before the birth. Does not 


the mere ſtating this propoſition ex- 
poſe its ridiculouſneſs ? I am almoſt 


aſhamed to urge any other reaſons to 


demonſtrate the folly of it ; but ſhall 
obſerve, for argument's ſake, that, ad- 
miting a limb could drop off by the 
force of fancy, it ſtill would remain 
with the mother till the delivery; the 


bones, atleaſt, would not putrify and 


waſte.away, though the fleſh ſhould : 


But it was never pretended, in Cafes 


of this nature, that any part of the 


limb was found by the midwife; and, 
what is alſo worthy of obſerving, the 
ſtumps of all ſuch 1mperfe&t limbs 
have a ſmooth ſkin, which pfainly 
evinces they were, from theit firlt for- 


mation, of the ſame figure; for, had 


* 1 — * th EC * 4s E 
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there been a wound, there would 
have been a ſcar, and ſcars are very 
diſtinguiſhable from ſound ſkin. 
Parhapa you will reply, that, in the 
inſtance I have quoted, they commit- 
ted a miſtake who aſcribed ſuch an 
event to ſuch a cauſe ; but that, pro- 
bably, though-the power of imagina- 
tion cannot work on the large limbs 
ſuch great effects, ſtill it may on the 
leffer. In anſwer to this ſuppoſition, 
I muſt inform you, that the hiſtories 
of this kind ſtand upon the ſame foun- 
dation, and are equally well atteſted 
with any of the others, which may 
appear leſs marvellous; and if the 
evidence of the one be given up, the 
evidence for the reſt will fall to the 
ground. Beſides, madam, a philoſo- 
pher will inſtruct you, that what ſeems 
In your eyes little and ſimple, is as won- 
derful, in its organization, as wh 
of a larger ſcale ; that, to add a ſixt 
finger, or a ſixth toe, to a child, 1s as 
great an inſtance of miraculous pow- 
er, as to add two or three legs, or two 
or three arms: Therefore you may 
be aſſured, all the metamorphoſes ſaid 
to be wrought during pregnancy, are 
equally practicable, and equally true. 


I believe there is no defect more fre- 
quent than that of the hare lip; and 
it ſeldom happens that a woman who 


| has a child with that deformity, does 
not endeavour to recolle& ſhe either 


longed for hare, or was frightened by 
a hare, or ſaw ſomebody with a hare- 


lip, no matter which. A woman, al- 


ready prepoſſeſſed there muſt have 


been ſome ſuch cauſe, is not long at a 
loſs; her memory, or her prejudice, 
ſoon furniſhes her with a fact, and the 


inſtance of this child is added to the 


long catalogue and forgeries and falſe 

Ditcolourations, or ſpots on the ſkin, 
are another very common appearance, 
are fondly reſembled, by ſome people, 
to certain fruits. I do not mean to 
enter particularly into the conſideration 
of this article; and ſhould not have 
mentioned it, but to expoſe the great 
propenſity there is in the world, to up- 


hold one piece of ſuperſtition by an- 
other. You muſt have heard, how 
much it 1s believed, that theſe ſpots 
grow vivid, as the reſpective fruits 
they are ſaid to reſemble, ripen ; and 
afterwards fade away during the win- 
ter ſeaſon : Now, though the aſſerti- 
on be falſe, and the falſhood very pal- 
pable, yet credulity has hitherto pre- 
vailed over truth, at leaſt amongſt the 
vulgar. 

The preternatural configuration of 
the parts of the body, is a much more 
frequent phenomenon than the gene- 


rality of mankind imagine: The de- 


Ly *. D * 
viations on the external parts only, 


are the objects of their contempla- 
tion; but anatomiſts know, that the 


internal parts are likewiſe ſubject to 


the ſame diſorders. To take one ex- 
ample out of a hundred: It has been 
obſerved, in the diſſection of a body, 
that, inſtead of two kidneys, nature 
has only beſtowed one, which ſhe has 
enlarged, and placed upon the middle 
of the back bone. In this inſtance, 


where the variation was imperceptible, 


till the death of the ſubject, I will be 
bold to ſay, that the mother never ſug- 


geſted any frights or longings as the 


cauſe of that effect; and yet the caſe 
was as extraordinary as where that 
plea is advanced. Again, it happens 


that theſe preternatural productions 


occur equally amongſt all ranks of 
people, and in every part of the world, 
as much amongſt thoſe who have ne- 
ver pretended to aſſign a cauſe, as a- 


mongſt the credulous, who never want 
one. If then we grant it to be ſome- 


times an event of nature, why ſhould 
we doubt that it is not always fo 2 Do 
we not ſmile, when fir Roger de Co- 
verely ſeriouſly tells the ſpectators, that 
he does not believe Moll White had 


any hand in the high wind, which blew 


down one end of his barn? Storms, 
we know, are events that muſt and do 


ariſe in the ordinary courſe of nature; 


and therefore we laugh when weak 
people ſuppoſe they are ſometimes 
raiſed by witches and conjurers. Give 
me leave to ſay, that it is equally un- 

philoſophical 
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philoſophical to admit, that irregula- 
rities in the formation of a child, are 
ſometimes events in the ordinary courſe 
of nature, andat other timesare brought 
about by a cauſe ſo very diſpropor- 
tionate to the effect: I may jultly ſay 
diſproportionate, ſince a knife and a 
ſaw, or a hammer and chiſſel, ſeem 
requiſite for the operation, in ſome of 
the inſtances I have alluded to. 

I have before hinted, that not only 
in the animal, but alſo in the vegeta- 
ble world, there is a variety of preter- 
natural productions; which circum- 
ſtance alone ſhould teach us, that what- 
ever be the appearance, that appear- 
ance took its riſe in the very moment 
of its formation; ſince it cannot be 
preſumed, that plants are actuated by 
any perception or fancy, as women 
are ſaid to be: But leſt you ſhould 
tell me, this is an unfair parallel, and 
that you do not underſtand the ana- 


logy betwixt vegetables and animals, I 


ſhall beg leave to illuſtrate what I have 
laid down by another conſideration. 
Thoſe who have been attentive to 


their poultry, will inform you, that 


chickens are as liable to a preternatu- 
ral ſtructure of their organs, as chil- 
dren: this propoſition being grant- 
ed, let us proceed a little farther into 
the enquiry. The egg, in order to be 


hatched, is placed under the hen, the 


heat of whoſe body gives motion to 
the fluids which nouriſh the chick, 
till it becomes ſufficiently ſtrong. to 
break the ſhell, when it 1s produced 


with a claw extraordinary, or any 
other preternatural appearance, to 
which chickens are liable. 


Now, 1n 
this caſe, the extraordinary claw, if 
we take this inſtance for our argu- 
ment, muſt either have been formed 
in the moment of conception, or been 


added at ſome period afterwards, when 
we ſuppoſe the hen to have been un- 


der the influence of ſome powertul 
imagination. Which ſuppoſition then 
do you admit? If you grant that the 


chick was originally framed in this 


ſhape, it follows, from the rules of 


analogy, that all preternatural births 


have the ſame cauſe : If it was not, 
the fancy of the hen muſt have ope- 
rated through the ſhell to work the 
effect. I flatter myſelf, however, that, 
prone as we are to delight and believe 
in the marvellous, this is too marvel- 
lous and abſurd a notion to gain much 
credit from a woman of your good 
ſenſe. But, madain, an anatomiſt will 
tell you, that, conſidering the nature 
of the communication betwixt the 
mother and the embrio, it ſeems 
equally incomprehenſible to him, that 
an embrio ſhould receive an impreſſion 
from the fancy of the mother, thro' 
ſuch a labyrinth of veſſels, as that a 
chick ſhould, through the pores of the 
egg-ſhell. | i 
If after what I have here ſaid upon 
the ſubject of the hen and the egg, 


you have ſtill a ſecret perſuaſion, that 


the hen may (in ſome wonderful man- 
ner, you don't know how) whilſt the 


is ſitting, affect the chick in the egg, 


ſo as to alter its frame, know, for a 
certainty, that eggs hatched in dung- 
hills, ſtoves, and ovens, produce as 
many monſtrous births, as thoſe which 
are hatched by hens : which, I ſhould 


imagine, proves irrefragably, that the 
chick is {produced in the very ſhape in 
Which it was formel. 

J hope, from the light in which I 


hate placed this popular piece of ſu- 


perſtition, you are now convinced it 


has not the leaſt foundation in truth. 
It is not more than a centuty ſince 
ſome men of learning gave credit to 


the efficacy of ſympathetic medicines: 
they believed that ſympathetic medi- 
cines, like other charms, communi- 


cated their virtues to patients at a 


diſtance. Learning, and good ſenſe, 


have at length utterly baniſhed this 
viſionary conceit ; and I do not doubt 
but, in another century, the preju- 
dice I have been here combating, will 
meet with the ſame contempt. 
of letters do even now embrace the 
doctrine I inculcate ; and it is ty be 
hoped, that, in a ſhort time, it will 
be the opinion of the common people. 
Jam, Madam, &c. 
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barr. 
rage, a peſe of mutton and a reward 


Copy of an Order made by King Henry 
VIII. for an allowance to Lads Lucye. 
From an original Record, figned by 
the King's own hand, and preſerved 
among the Records in Weſtminſter. 


Henry the Fighth, Cc. 


E wol and commaunde you, to 
allow dailly from hensforth, 


unto our right dere and wellbilouede 


the lady Lucye, into her chambre, the 
dyat and fare hereafter enſuying. Furſt 
every mornyng at breakfaſt oon chyne 
of beyf, at our kechyn, oon chete loſt 
and oon maunchet at our panatrye 
barr, and a galone of ale at our but- 
trye barr. Item, at dyner, a peſe of 
beyf, a ſtroke of roſte and a reward at 


our ſaid kechyn, a caſt of chete bread 


at our panytrye barr, and a galone of 
ale at our buttrye barr. Item, at after 
noon, a maunchet at our panatrye barr, 
and half a galone of ale at our buttrye 
Item, at ſupper a meſſe of po- 


at our ſaid kechyn, a caſt of chete 


brede at our panatrye, and a galone 


of ale at our buttrye. Item, at after 


ſupper a chete loff and a maunchet at 


our panatrye barr, a galone of ale at 
our buttrye barr, and half a galone of 
wine at our ſeller barr. Item, every 
morning at our woodeyard four tall 
ſhyds and two fagots. Item at our 
chaundrye barr in winter every night, 


oon preket and four ſyſes of waxe, 


with eight candells white lights, and 
don torche. Item, at our picher- 
houſe wokely ſix white cuppes. Item, 
at every tyme of our removeing oon 


| hoote carte for the Cartiage of her 


ſtuff. Ard theſe our letters ſhall be 


pour ſufficient warrant and diſcharge 


in this behalf at all tymes hereatter. 
Geuen under our ſignet at our manour 


of Eſthainſteda, the xvith day of July, 


the xiijjth yere of our rergne. 


To the lord ſteward of our houſ- 
hold, the treaſurer, comptroller, cof- 


ferer, clarks of grene clothe, clerks of 


our kechyn, and to all our hed offi- 


Deſbures and Jacquo. A Tale. 


of that pleaſure. 


Nov. 


cers of our ſaid houſhold, and to eury 


of theym. 


— 
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Deſbures and Jacquo. A Tale. Tran- 
/lated from the French of M. de Mar- 


montel. | 


T is commonly ſaid in France, that 
the intendants of the provinces 
abuſe their power, tyrannizing over 
the people, to enrich themſelves. But 
the following hittory proves this rule 
not to be without exception. Mr. de 
Me adminiſtiated his poſt with ſuch 
probity and diſintereſtedneſs, that all 
he left to an only daughter, was the 
love and veneration of all who had en- 
Joyed their properties under him, and 
been protected againſt injuries, A 
ſcheme was ſet on foot by them for 
raiſing a handſome fortune for the 
young lady, by way of contribution, 
when a rich merchant deprived them 
This merchant, 
whom ] ſhall call Deſbures, was in the 
thirty-fifth year of his age, of an ex- 
cellent heart, but no great head-piece. 
He had ſuch a high idea of the late 
intendant's merit, and thought ſo hum- 
bly of hiardelf, that it was not without 


great timidity, and a kind of trembling, 


that he ſignified to the daughter, that 
it would be an infinite honour done to 
hin,, if ſhe would condeſcend to ſhare 
his immenſe fortune. Miſs was pleaſed 
with the juſtice which he did to her, 
and not leſs with his owning himſelf 
unworthy of her ; and, in recompence 


for it, ſhe ſtooped ſo low as to give 


him her hand. By thts preamble, the 
reader will conceive, that the inten- 
dant's daughter was not like her fa- 
ther; this haughty perſon however 


lived very well with her huſband, be- 


cauſe he never departed from the pro- 
found reſpect which he had vowed to 


her; and ſuch was his affection for a 
wife, who deſerved ſo little, that dy- 
ing three years after his marriage, he 


left her his whole fortune, though he 
had two ſons by her. The elder, who 
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1764. 
was called de Deſbures, to give ſome 
air of nobility to his name, had ſo in- 
groſſed his mother's whole heart, that 
not any little part of it was left for the 
younger, who was named Jacquo. 
The latter was put out to nurſe, whilſt 
the elder was brought up at home, 
and no care and expence thought too 
great for him. Jacquo was afterwards 
{ent for home; but it was only to be 
a victim to the freaks of his ill- natured 
brother. The maſters, who attended 
on this darling ſon, found him fo per- 
verſe and ſtubborn, that they com- 
plained of it to Mrs. Deſbures, and 
were ſo imprudent, as to praiſe the 
talents of the younger. They were 
immediately diſmiſſed ; and their ſuc- 
cetfors, wiſer by that example, be- 


ſtowed all their praiſes on de Deſbures, 


and. all their cares on Jacquo, and it 
was ſcarce poſſible to do otherwiſe. 
This poor boy being brow-beaten by 
every body, had fought relief under 
his tufferings in the practice of devo- 
tion; and God, who is the comfort 
of the afflicted, had fo ſtrengthened 
hin, that he never allowed hiimſelf any 
thoughts contrary to the reſpect which 
he owed his mother, but preſerved for 
her an unreſerved affection. This was 


dangetous diſtemper brought her to 
a keen ſenſe of her injuſtice towards 
ter children, but without any effect. 


much to confine himſelf in a ſick per- 
lon's chamber; and the younger, who 
vas then thirteen years of age, durſt 
vt appear before her, who had never 
ooked on him but with an eye of aver- 
on and diſdain. However, his af- 
«tion got the better of his fear, and 
ratching the moment, when a nurſe 
pened the door, he ſilently ſlipt in to 
is mother's room, and gently drew 
kar to her bed. Is it you, my ſon? 
id the patient. No, mamma, an- 
ſered the child with a trembling 
vice; it is Jacquo. Theſe words 
knted daggers in Mrs. Deſbures's 
at: it relented ſo, that by a kind 
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far from being the caſe with her idol. 


The elder loved his diverſions too 


633 
of natural inſtinct, ſhe could not for- 
bear holding out her hand to this 
ſlighted child, and felt ſome concern at 
ſeeing it bedewed with his tears. Theſe 


good motions paſſed away with her all- 
neſs, and Jacquo having reached his 


ſeventeenth year, Mrs. Deſbures cold- 


ly adviſed him to go into orders, as the 
inheritance left by his father, fo far 


from being what was generally thought, 


would ſcarce ſet up his elder brother. 
Jacquo thought he was not to carry 
his obedience to his mother ſo far, as 
to endanger his ſalvation, by engaging, 
out of con plaiſance to her, in a holy 
ſtate, for which he had no vocation. 
Then, young ſpark, there is only one 
expedient, faid this barbarous mother 
to him: I will buy you a lieutenancy, 
and then you may either obtain a St. 
L.ewts's croſs, or be knocked on the 
head. There is another way of life, 
anſwered he modeſtly, in which I 
would try my fortune: I have a li- 
king to trade, ſo that, if you will be 


ſo kind as to furniſh me with a venture, 


| will go to Martinico. Your father's 
own ſon! anſwered Mrs. Deſbures, 


with a contemptuous look. Go, get 


yourſelf ready, and I will furniſh you 
with what you are ſo mean-ſpirited as 
to aſk. This harſhneſs from a mother, 


whom he till tenderly loved, ſo diſpi- 
rited Jacquo, that he durſt not alk 
He em- 


her leave to write to her. 
barked ſome days after, and by God's 
bleſſing on his induſtry, he had not 
been long at Martinico, before his lit- 
tle fortune was conſiderably increaſed. 
Mrs. Deſbures, overjoyed to be thus 
cheaply rid of Jacquo, now bent all 
her thoughts on the advantageous ſet- 
tlement of the elder, to whom the had 


_ ſacrificed her younger fon. In her 


eyes, he was every thing that is amia- 


ble and accompliſhed ; and, to facili- 


tate his match with a rich heireſs, ſhe 
made over to him her whole fortune. 
Some months after his marriage, de 


Deſbures muſt needs go to Paris, 
where, in leſs than two years, he 


made ſhiſt to ſpend the whole im- 
ee | menſe 
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menſe eſtate which his mother had 
beſtowed on him. His ſpouſe, whom 
he had never treated with any regard, 
ſued for a ſeparation of fortunes, and 
having obtained it, de Deſbures was 


reduced to the extremity of diſtreſs. 


During thoſe two years, his mother had 
written ſeveral times to him, that he 
muſt be ſenſible that ſhe lived only on 
his credit; but that the tradeſmen, 
who ſupplied her houſe, began to be 


tired upon receiving no money. This 


ungtateful ſon had not ſo much as re- 
turned any anſwer to her letters; and , 


when ſhe was preparing to go to him, 
with a view of extorting a ſupply, ſhe 
received news that he had been ruin- 
ed, and ſoon after ended his days by 
his debaucheries. Mrs. Deſbures's cre- 
ditors being informed of her ſituation, 
obliged her to give up to them what 


little remained to her; fo that ſhe was 
_ neceſſitated to betake herſelf to a gar- 


ret, where ſhe endeavoured to ſupport 
herſelf by work. This was too ſtrange 
a kind of life for her to hold it long; 
vexations, the want of neceſſaries, and 
eſpecially remorſe, ſoon brought her ſo 
low, that the period of her troubles 
The pariſh- 
prieſt hearing of her condition, over- 
looked all her defects, and provided 


her with a nurſe, wholeſome food, and 


a good phyfician ; but the cauie of 


her illneſs did not lye within the verge 
of phyſic. The agitations of her diſ- 


tracted heart leaving her no reſpite, 


hindered the effect or the beſt reme- 
dies. . | | 
Abſence, in the mean time, had not 


extinguiſhed Jacquo's filial affection. 


Having received advice from one of 
his acquaintance of his mother's de- 

lorable condition, he thought it his 
indiſpenſible duty to haſten to her re- 
lief, though he had at the ſame time 


very powerful reaſons for ſtaying at 


Martinico. He was there in a ver 


thriving way; but a ſudden abſence 
might greatly hurt his expectations: 
beſides, he was in love, and on the eve 
of being happy; a young widow left 
wich a vaſt fortune, had gained his 
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heart; but at the ſame time given hin 
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hopes of being preferred to ſeveral ti. 2 
vals, far above him in point of fortune. 5 
Was it not reaſonably to be apprehend. wy a 
ed, that a long abſence would deprive N 
him of his miſtreſs's heart? Ve d 5 
could not all theſe confiderationz 0 F 
make him hefitate a moment, con- 5 
cerning what his duty required ere 
He got together what money be A 8 
could; and, being ready to take ſhip. p = 
ping, he waited on his widow with 0 42 
a countenance full of -uneaſfinek — 5 
She was at firſt ſtartled with ſuch u bs 
unuſual change; but, on hearing the tk ( 
reaſons of his return to Europe, with uy 
his fear of loſing her, tranſported hy yoo 
with ſuch an heroic deſign, ſhe en- 95 . 
braced him: Go, thou generous fon, 55 þ 
faid ſhe, and diſcharge the duties «f 4 1 
nature; I take upon me to diſcharge ;, 58 : 
thoſe of virtue and love; my fortune nia; + N 
and perſon are yours, and after ſuch Ia 1 
an inſlance of your excellent temper, wb 
you may be aſſured, that it is not in Kt . 
the power of a prince to prejudice youll went b. 
in my love and efteem Deb 8 
Jacquo, in an extaſy on his knee an rides 
thanked the generous widow, a ſepa 4 
ration from whom was now much mor 2 f : 
painful to him; yet delayed he not tt "Ig B * 
follow the call of filial duty, and en; zl, 
barked that very day. He had a plz © be 155 
ſant and ſpeedy paſſage, till they cam tn 8 
into the European ſeas, where his ſh bor "hb 
was attacked by a Corſair of mu; the h 
greater force. This ftruck the who; Jac vg 
ſhip's company with conſternation. . Forks 
but Jacquo, who had always befuhren ine 
his eyes his diſtreſſed mother, ſo out es. 
thetically exhorted his ſhip-mates pf he 1 
prefer death to ſlavery, that their co Irv 4 
rage revived. The Corſair board... -' * 
them, and Jacquo embracing the d own p 
caſket in which was the gold deſigſ ines m « 
to fave the life of her to whom he ouEh did 6 
his being, he cried out: O G0 ih 2 
have mercy on my wretched mot en ſto 5 
After this ſhort prayer, uttered Hus 08 
fervency, he throws himſelf, tur h. 35 
like, among the enemy, and, eich 1 55 
their commanding officer, he ruſhes He was 185 


him at the manitcſt hazard of his Ne pug 


— 
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him Wl and fortunately lays him at his feet. 
al ri. Animated by this ſucceſs, he exerts 
tune. WH himſelf with till more vigour, and 
nend. being well ſeconded by his compani- 
pre ons, they drive the barbarians back 
Vet into their ſhip, which immediately 
ations i ſheered off. The fight being over, 
con- [acquo, who was no warrior b 
ured, Wl inclination, was ſhocked to ſee him- 
y be Wl ſelf covered with blood, and a heap 
2 of carcaſſes ſtrewing the deck: he 
Wit 


ſtood aghaſt to think how his timo- 


finefs, tous hand could deal ſuch mortal 


ich u blows; but he cleared up his amaze- 
1g thei ment, ſighing : ah, my dear caſket! 
> with wy dear mother! The remainder of 
portedWl the voyage was without any moleſta- 


he em- tion. He lands in the harbour of the 
us ſon, Wl city where he was born. With his 
tes ai caſket under his arm, and muffled up 
ſchatꝑ in his cloak, he enquires where he 


fortune way find his mother. Being come to 
er fuel ber wretched lodging, the nurſe, who 
temper opened the door, would not let him in 
not ig til ſhe had the patient's leave, and 
dice youll went back to know her pleaſure. Mrs. 
Deſbures was ſurprized to hear that 
any one wanted to fee her. The diſ- 
treſs ſhe was in had long ſince kept a- 
way all thoſe who, in the courſe of 
the world, are called friends, and cha- 
ity alone now beſtowed ſome viſits on 


is knee; 
„ a ſepa 
ich mort 
he not t 
and em 


id a ple ber; ſhe therefore deſired the nurſe to 
hey can aſk the perſon's name who was at the 
re his oor. Her ſon, who overheard her, 
of muc 


in the heat of emotion, cried out! It 


the who: [:cquo; and puſhing open the door, 


rernation 


ys beo throwing himſelf on his knees, with- 
er, ſo but being able to ſpeak, he kiſſed one 
-mates f eher hands. Ah, ſon 4 cried his 
their collfnther, your preſence and tenderneſs 
r boaldhcreaſe the diſtraction of my heart. 
g the de own before that juſt God, who pu- 
d deſig times me for my unjuft harſhneſs, that 
m he o did not deſerve ſo virtuous a ſon. 


Wire ſhe would have faid, but her 
In ſtopped her mouth with a raptu- 
bus embrace, the firſt time ſuch a fa- 
bur had been permitted him; and 
ich a lively ſenſe had he of it, that 
e was ſcarce himſelf. The prieſt and 
e phyſician conung in, interrupted 


his dear caſket, dearer to 


haſted to his mother's bed, where, 
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the affecting ſcene. Jacquo, with the 
greateſt humility, thanked them for 
the kindneſs they had ſhewn to his mo- 
ther, conjured them to fave her, and 
aſſured them that he was able to pay 
them for their attendance, pointing to 

Rim on ac- 
count of the uſe for which it was de- 
figned. If the ſon's extaſy v a mo- 


ving fight, the mother's confufion and 
felf-· accuſations could not be heard 


without pity. She openly charged 


herſelf with barbarity, and wiſhed for 


life only to expiate her former guilt, 
by all the tenderneſs which ſuch a ſon 
ſo well deſerved. The prieſt and the 


' Phyſician added their tears to thoſe 
which nature and repentance had 


drawn. The very ſame day Jacquo 


had his mother removed to a more de- 


cent place, where ſhe was attended 
with the greateſt care; and the joy of 
having fo excellent a fon, diſpellin 

the black humour which infected her 
blood, ſhe was ſoon out of danger. 
Jacquo was ſupremely happy in the 
fortunate ſituation which he had fo 


 ardently deſired; yet his being at fo 
great a diſtance from a perſon whom 
he efteemed no leſs than he loved, 
would not long allow him the full en- 


joyment of his happineſs. His mo- 
ther, who now was become more fond 


of him than ever ſhe had been of her 


elder ſon, faw, with concern, that 
Jacquo had ſome 'fecret uneaſineſs; 
ſhe urged him to diſcloſe his heart to 
her, and learnt what he had forfaken 
in order to come to her aſſiſtance. 
Her affection for him redoubled, and 
ſhe offered to go. with him to Martini- 
co. Jacquo, who would never have 
taken on him to aſk ſuch a favour, re- 


ceived. it with tranſport. They left 
France ſoon after; and the beautiful 


widow, who had withſtood the great 
matches offered to her during her lo- 
ver's abſence, at his firſt viſit conſent- 


1 behaviour endeared her to 


Ars. Deſbures, who, being reformed 


by adverſity, now reſolved to employ 
the reſt of her life in the careful dif- 
Charge, 


ed to go with him to the altar, Here 
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636 Journey over the Alps. 


charge of what ſhe owed to the gene- 
rous widow. On the other hand, this 
lady, conſidering her as a mother, o- 
mitted nothing to make her forget Eu- 
rope. Theſe three perſons, during a 
long courſe of years, found true happi- 
neſs to be inſeparable from a cordial diſ- 
charge of the duties of their calling; 
and Mrs. Deſbures eſpecially was 
made ſenſible, that miſery, vexation, 
and deſpair, are interwoven with the 
violation of thoſe ſacred duties. 


— 


A Deſcription of a Four ney over the 
ALS. Ina Letter to a Friend. 


3 Turin, Oct. 25th. 
P . 
Here ſend you a journal of my 


journey from Lyons hither, in 
which you will find that account of 


the Alps, which you ſo earneſtly de- 


fired of me before I came out of Eng- 
land. I have taken no notice of the 


| towns in Savoy, nor fo much as the 


rock of Montmelian, but have con- 
fined myſelf to a ſubje& you ſeem to 


affect ſo much. 


On the 19th of October we ſet out 
from Lyons, and came that night to 
Veſpellier, through a fair plain, Which 
was ſometimes arable, and ſometimes 


paſture, and bounded with rows of 


hills, at that juſt diſtance as gave, 
though not a large, an agreeable proſ- 
pect. 1 5 
October 20 we came by noon 
through the ſame plain, which grew 
to be ſometimes a marſh, to a Bourg 
called Tour du min ; from thence at- 
ter dinner we continued our way, 
through whole groves of walnut and 


cheſnut trees, to Pont Beau Voiſin, 
being the bridge that ſeparates France 


and Savoy. 


October 21 we entered Savoy in the 


morning, and paſſed over Mount Ai- 
guebellete. The aſcent was the more 
eaſy, becauſe it wound about the 
mountain; but as foon as we had 


conquered one half of it, the unuſual 
height in which we found ourſelves, 


N OV, I 


the impending rock that hung over us, b 
the dreadful depth of the precipice, 


and the torrent that roared at the bot- 5 
tom, gave us ſuch a view as was alto- 0 
gether new and amazing. | ol 
On the other ſide of that torrent, boy 
was a mountain that equalled our' 2 
about the diſtance of thirty yards from 155 
us: its craggy clifts which we half E 
diſcerned through the miſty gloom of 
clouds that ſurrounded them, ſome— 5 os 
times gave us a horrid proſpect, and ks 
ſometimes its face appeared {ſmooth 1 l 
and beautiful as the moſt even and 1155 
fruitful valley. So different from E 
themſelves were the different parts of "ha 
it; in the very fame place nature was | W . 
ſeen ſevere and wanton. In the mean 100 
time we walked upon the very brink f 
(in a literal ſenſe) of deſtruction; 115 
one ſtumble, and both life and carcaſe ny 
had been at once deftroyed. _ . hs 
The ſenſe of all this produced di- pres 
ferent emotions in me, viz. a delight- e 
ful horror, a terrible joy; and at the 0; 
ſame time that I was infinitely pleaſed, colg f 
I tzembled. „ yy 
From thence we went through 4 om 
pleaſant valley bounded with high 4 git. 
mountains, whoſe high, but yet ver- st M 
dant tops, ſeemed at once to forbuil \;-.... 
and invite men. After we had march- 5 43 
ed for a league through the plain, ve f ky. 
arrived at the place which they call La 5 
Cave, where the duke of Savoy, it Ws 
the year 1670, ſtruck out a paſſage SEE 
through a rocky mountain, that han n 12 | 
always been before impaſſable ; perfor] at V. i 
ming that by the force of gunpowder O0 
which thunderbolts or earthquake 07 : 
could ſcarce have effected. Thi 8 
paſſage is a quarter of an Engliſh mule dex : 
made with incredible labour, and tht Py 55 
expence of four millions of livres. dor 
At Chamberry we dined, the cap Phe ( 
tal town of Savoy. In our way fro our } p 
thence to Mountmelian, nature ſeem ae or 
ed, quite to have changed her fac e dy 
There craggy rocks looked horrid il an 49 
the eye, and hills appeared on ee the ; 1. 
ſide of fo ſtupendous an height, th ,; © 
the company was divided at a diſtan , by. 7 W 
whether they - ſhould believe, them | he 


n 


. 1764. 
us, be ſunny clouds, or the ſnowy tops of 
ice, mountains. There appeared a hill 
ot- with its top quite hid in black clouds, 
Ito- and beyond that hill above theſe 
| clouds ſome higher mountain ſhewed 
ent, its hoary head. With this ſtrange en- 
Dur's tertainment by the way, we came at 
TOM night to Mountmelian. | 
half On the 22d we ſet forward in the 


m of morning. The mountains appeared 


ome- to grow ſtill more lofty. We dined 
„ and that day at Aiguebelle. In the after- 
oo noon we proceeded on our way ſome- 
1 an 


times through the plain, and ſome- 


from WI times on the fide of the Alps, with 
its of which we were hemmed in on all ſides. 
e was We then began that day to have the 
mean additional diverſion of a torrent, that 
brink ran ſometimes with fury beneath us, 
Etion; and of the noiſe of the caſcades, or 
-arcale the downfall of waters, which ſome- 
; times came tumbling amain from the 
ed dil precipices. We lay that night at La 
elight- Chambre. „ 
at the On the 23d the morning was ve 


pleaſed, cold, which made us have diſmal ap- 


prehenſions of mount Cenis, fince we 


rough 1 felt its influence ſo ſeverely at ſo great 
h high a diſtance. We arrived by noon at 
yet Vel. St. Michael; in the afternoon we con- 
o ford tinued our journey moſtly upon the 
| march- ſides of the mountains, which were 
lain, ve ſometimes all covered with pines, and 
y call LOW ſometimes cultivated, even in places 
>av0Y, where one would ſwear the thing 
a pallagl were impoſſible, for they were only 
that al not perpendicular. We lay that night 
IF perfor at Modane. | VVV 

npowder October 24. Modane is within a 
bc dozen miles of mount Cenis, and there- 


fore the next morning we felt the 


gliſn mie cold more ſeverely. We went to 


, and i dinner at Laneburg, ſituated at the 

res. foot of mount- Cenis. 

the cap As ſoon as we had dined we ſent 

way 110 our horſes about, and getting upon 

uf 120 nules, began to aſcend the mountain. 
er face 


| could not forbear looking back now 
and then to contemplate the- town and 
the vale beneath me. When I was ar- 
ved within a hundred yards of the 
top, I could ſtill diſcern Laneburg at 
the bottom, diſtant three tedious miles 
November, 1764. 


horrid! 
on eve! 
1 diſtanc 
e them 


Nur ney over the Alps. 


ſome reſemblance with them; but im- 


upon that. | 


den, Italy, then we may well fay of 


uſual tranſports, 


opinion) then are theſe ruins of the 
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from me. What an amazing diſtance! 
think what an impreſſion a place muſt 
make upon you, which you ſhould ſee 
as far under you, as it is from. your 
houſe to Hampſtead. And here [I 

with J had force to do right to this 
renowned paſſage of the Alps. "Tis 
an eaſy thing to deſcribe Rome or Na- 
ples to you, becauſe you have ſeen 
ſomething yourſelf that holds, atleaſt, 


poſſible to ſet a mountain before your 
eyes that is inacceſſible almoſt to the 
ſight, and wearies the very eye to 
elimb it: for when J tell you that we 
were arrived within a hundred yards 
of the top, I mean only the plain, 
through which we afterwards paſſed, 
but there is another vaſt mountain till 


If theſe hills were firſt made with 
the world (as has been a long time 
thought) and nature defigned them 
only as a mound, to ineloſe her gar- 


her, what ſome affirm of great wits, 
that her careleſs, irregular, and boldeſt 
ſtrokes, are moſt admirable; for the 
Alps are works which ſhe ſeems to 
have deſigned, and executed too, in 
fury; yet ſhe moves us leſs, where 
ſhe ſtudies to pleaſe us more. I am 
delighted, it is true, with the proſpect 
of hills and valleys, of flowery meads 
and murmuring ſtreams; yet it is a 
delight that is conſiſtent with reaſon, 
a delight that creates and improves 
meditation. „ Pens 
But tranſporting pleaſure followed 
the ſight of the Alps; and what un- 
think you, were 
thoſe, that were mingled with horrors, 
and ſometimes almoſt with deſpair? 
But if theſe mountains were not a 

creation, but formed by univerſal de- 
ſtruction, when the arch, with a 
mighty flaw, diſſolved, and fell into 
the vaſt abyſs (which ſurely is the beſt 
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old world the greateſt wonder of the 
new; for they are not only vaſt, but 
horrid, hideous, ghaſtly ruins. 
After we had galloped a league 

| | over - 
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four Engliſh miles. 
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over the plain, and came at laſt to de- 
ſcend, through the very bowels, as it 
were, of the mountain; (for we ſeem- 
ed to be incloſed on all ſides) what 
an aſtoniſhing proſpect was there! 
Ruins upon ruins in monſtrous heaps, 
and heaven and earth confounded. 


The uncouth rocks that were above 


us, rocks that were void of all form, 
but what they had received from ruin, 
the frightful view of the precipices, 
and the foaming waters that threw 
themſelves headlong down from them, 


-made up ſuch a concert for the eye, 


as that ſort of muſic does for the ear, 
in which horror can be joined with har- 
mony. e 
1 am afraid that you will think I 
have ſaid too much; yet if you had 
but ſeen what I have done, you would 
ſurely think that I have ſaid too little: 
however, hyperboles might eaſily here 
be forgiven. The Alps appear to be 
nature's extravagances, and who ſhould 
bluſh to be guilty of extravagances in 
words that make mention of hers? 
But it is time to proceed. We de- 
ſcended in chairs. The deſcent was 
il We paſſed 
through Novaleſe, ſituate at the foot 
of mount Cenis, on the ſide of Italy, 
and lay that night at Suſe. We di- 


ned the next day at Vilane, and through 


a pleaſant valley came that night to 
this place. I am, &c. 81 
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A Letter of Advice to a young Poet ; to- 
getber with a Propoſal for the Encuu- 
ragement of Poetry in this Kingdom, 

By J. Swift. Printed at Dublin in 
the Year 1721. 
Works. 

[From Lord Somers's Collection of 

| Tracts. ] Es 

Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus atg;. 

Carminibus venit—— 
„ | 
A Sl have always profeſſed a friend- 


\ ſhip for you, and have therefore 
been more inquiſitive into your con- 


Letter of Advice to a young Puet. 
duct and ſtudies than is uſually agree- 


Omitted in bis 


Ho R. 


Nov. 


able to young men, ſo I mutt own 1 
am not a little pleaſed to find, by your 
laſt account, that you have entirely 
bent your thoughts to Engliſh-poetry, 
with deſign to make it your profeſſion 
and buſineſs. Iwo reafons incline me 
to encourage you in this ſtudy; one, 
the narrowneſs of your preſent circum- 
ſtances ; the other the great uſe of po- 
etry to mankind and ſociety, and in 
every employment of life. Upon theſe 
views, I cannot but commend your 
wiſe reſolution to withdraw lo early 
from other unprofitable and ſevere ſtu- 
dies, and betake yourielf to that, 
which, if you have good luck, will ad- 
vance your fortune, and make you an 
ornament to your friends, and your 
country. Tt may be your juſtification, 
and farther encouragement, to conſi- 
der, that, hiſtory, ancient or modern, 
cannot furniſh you an inſtance of one 
perſon, eminent in any ſtation, who 
was not in ſome meaſure verſed in po- 
etry, or at leaſt a well-wiſher to the 
profeſſors of it ; neither would I de- 
{pair to prove, if legally called thereto, 
that it is impoſſible to be a good ſoldi- 
er, divine, or lawyer, oreven ſo much 
as an eminent bell-man, or ballad- 
ſinger, without ſome taſte of poetry, 
and a competent ſkill in verſification : 


but I fay the leſs of this, becauſe the 


renowned Sir P. Sidney has exhauſted 
the ſubject before me, in his defence 


of poeſie, on which I ſhall make no 
other remark but this, that he argues 
there as if he really believed himſelf. 
For my own part, having never 
made one verſe ſince | was at ſchool, 
where I ſuffered too much for my 
blunders in poetry, to have any love to 
it ever ſince, | am not able from any 
experience of my own, to give you 
thoſe inſtructions you deſire; neither 


will I declare (for | love to conceal my 


paſſions) how wuch I lament my ne- 
glect of poetry in thoſe periods of my 
life, which were propereſt for im- 
provements in that ornamental part of 
learning ; beſides, uy age and infir- 
mities might well excuſe me to * as 

eing 


learnir 


ww. VE... 
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being unqualified to be your writing- 
maſter, with ſpectacleg on, and a ſhak- 
ing hand. However, that I may not 
be altogether wanting to you in an af- 
fair of ſo much importance to your 
credit and happineſs, I ſhall here give 
you ſome ſcattered thoughts upon the 
ſubject, ſuch as I have gathered by 
reading and obſervation. 5 
There is a certain little inſtrument, 
the firſt of thoſe in uſe with ſcholars, 
and the meaneſt, conſidering the ma- 
terials of it, whether it be a joint of 
wheaten-ſtraw, (the old Arcadian 
pipe) or juſt three inches of ſlender 


wire, ora ſtript feather, or a corking- 


pin. Farthermore, this fame diminu- 
tive tool, for the poſture of it, uſually 
reclines its head on the thumb of the 
right hand, ſuſtains the foremoſt fin- 
ger upon its breaſt, and is it ſelf ſup- 


ported by the ſecond. This is com- 


monly known by the name of a Feſ- 
cue: I ſha?l here theretofore conde- 


ſcend to be this little elementary 


guide, and point out ſome particulars 
which may be of uſe to you in your 


horn- book of poetry. 


In the firſt place, I am not yet con- 
vinced, that it is at all neceſſary for a 


modern poet to believe in God, or have 


any ſerious ſenſe of religion; and in 
this article you muſt give me leave to 
ſuſpe& your capacities; becauſe reli- 
gion being what your mother taught 
you, you will hardly find it poflible, 


at leaft not eaſy, all at once to get 
over thoſe early prejudices, ſo far as 


to think it better to be a great wit, 
than a good chriſtian, though herein 
the general practice is againſt you; fo 
that if, upon enquiry, you find in 
your ſelf any ſuch ſoftneſſes, owing 


to the nature of your education, my 


advice is, that you forthwith lay down 
your pen, as having no farther buſineſs 


with it im the way of poetry; unleſs 
you will be content to paſs for an inſi- 


pid, or will ſubmit to be hooted at 
by your fraternity, or can diſguiſe your 
religion, as well-bred men do their 
learning, in complaiſance to company. 


Letter of Advice 70 4 young. Poet. 62 9 


For poetry, as it has been managed 
for ſome years paſt, by ſuch as make a 
buſineſs of it, (and of ſuch only 1 
ſpeak here; for I do not call him a 
poet that writes for his diverſion, any 
more than that gentleman a fidler, 
who amuſes himſelf with a violin) I 
ſay, our poetry of late has been alto- 
gether diſengaged from the narrow no- 
tions of virtue and piety, becauſe it 
has been found by experience of our 
profeſſors, that the ſmalleſt quantity 
of religion, like a ſingle drop of malt- 
liquor in claret, will muddy and diſ- 
compoſe the brighteſt poetical ge- 
nius. 8 

Religion ſuppoſes heaven and hell, 
the word of God, and ſacraments, and 
twenty other circumſtances, which ta- 
ken ſeriouſly, are a wonderful check to 
wit and humour, and ſuch as a true 
poet cannot poſſibly give into with a 
ſaving to his poetical licence; but yet 


it is neceſſary for him, that others 


ſhould believe thoſe things ſeriouſly, 
that his wit may be exerciſed on their 


wiſdom, for ſo doing: For tho' a wit 
need not have religion, religion is ne- 


ceſſary to a wit, as an inſtrument is to 


the hand that plays upon it: And for 
this the moderns plead the example of 


their great idol Lucretius, who had 


not been by half ſo eminent a poet (as 


he truly was) but that he ſtood tip toe 
on religion, Religio. pedibus ſubj ecta, 
and by that rifing ground had the ad- 
vantage of all the poets of his own or 
following times, who-were not mount- 
ed on the ſame pedeſtal. | 
Beſides, it is farther to be obſerved, 
that Petronius, another of their fa- 
vourites, ſpeaking of the qualifications 
of a good poet, inſiſts chiefly on the 
Liber Spiritus; by which I have been 


ignorant enough heretofore to ſuppoſe 
he meant, a good invention, or great 
compaſs of thought, or a ſprightly 


imagination: But I have learned a 
better conſtruction, from the opihion 


and practice of the moderns; and 


taking it literally for a free ſpirit, i. e. 
a ſpirit, or mind, free or diſengaged 
4 M 2 
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religion, and another world, it is to 
me a plain account why our preſent 
ſet of poets are, and hold themſelves 
obliged to be, free-thinkers. 

But altho' I cannot recommend re- 
ligion Upon the practice of ſome of 
our moſt eminent Engliſh Poets, yet 
J can juſtly adviſe you, from their ex- 
ample, to be converſant in the ſcrip- 
tures, and, if poſſible, to make your 
ſelf entirely maſter of them: In which, 
however, I intend nothing leſs than 


impoſing upon you a taſk of piety. 


Far be it from me to deſire you to be- 
lieve them, or lay any great ſtreſs upon 
their authority, (in that you may do 
as you think fit) but to read them as 
a piece of neceſſary furniture for a 
wit and a poet; which is a very dif- 


ferent view from that of a chriſtian. 


For I have made it my obſervation, 
that the greateſt wits have been the 
beſt textuaries : Our modern poets 
are, all to a man, almoſt as well read 


in the ſcriptures as ſome of our di- 
vines, and often abound more with 
the phraſe. They have read them 
hiſtorically, critically, muſically, co- 


mically, poetically, and every other 
way except religiouſly, and have found 
their account in doing fo. For the 


ſcriptures are undoubtedly a fund of 
wit, and a ſubject for wit. You may, 


according to the modern practice, be 
witty upon them or out of them: And 


to ſpeak the truth, but for them, I 
know not what our play-wrights would 
do for images, alluſions, ſimilitudes, 
examples, or even language it ſelf. 
Shut up the facred books, and I would 


be bound our wit would run-down 
like an alarum, or fall as the ſtocks 
did, and ruin half the poets in theſe 
kingdoms. And if that were the caſe, 


how would moſt of that tribe, (all, I 


think, but the immortal Addiſon, who 
made a better vie of his bible, and a 
few more) who dealt ſo freely in that 
fund, rejoice that they had drawn out 
in time, and left the preſent genera- 
tion of poets to be the Bubbles. 


6 


Letter of Advice to a young Poet, 
from all prejudices concerning God, 


| _ Nov. 

But here I muſt enter one caution, 
and defire you to take notice, that in 
this advice of reading the ſcriptures, I 
had not the leaſt thought concerning 
your qualification that way for poeti- 
cal orders; which J mention, becauſe 
I find a notion of that kind advanced 


by one of our Engliſh Poets, and is, 1 


ſuppoſe, maintained by the reft. He 
ſays to Spencer, in a pretended viſion, 
— © With hands laid on, ordain me 
ht 
« For the great cure and miniſtry 
of wit.” 


which paſſage is, in my opinion, a no- 
table alluſion to the ſcriptures, and 


making (but reafonable) allowances 
for the ſmall circumſtance of profane- 
neſs, bordering cloſe upon blatphemy, 


is inimitably fine; beſides ſome uſeful. 
diſcoveries made in it, as, that there 


are biſhops in poetry, that theſe bi- 
ſhops muſt ordain young poets, and 
with laying on bands; and that poetry 
is a cure of ſouls; and conſequently 
ſpeaking, thoſe who have ſuch cures 
ought to be poets, and too often are 


fo: And indeed, as of old, poets and 


prieſts were one and the ſame func- 
tion, the alliance of thoſe miniſterial 


offices is to this day happily maintained 
in the fame perſons; and this I take 


to be the only juſtifiable reaſon for that 
appellation which they ſo much affect, 
I mean the modeſt title of divine poets. 
However, having never been preſent 
at the ceremony of ordaining to the 
prieſthood of poetry, I own I bave no 
notion of the thing, and ſhall ſay the 


leſs of it here. 5 | 
The ſcriptures then being generally 


both the fountain and ſubject of mo- 
dern wit, I could do no leſs than give 
them the preference in vour reading. 
After a thorough acquaintance with 
them, I would adviſe you te turn 
your thoughts to Human Literature, 


which yet I fay more in compliance 
with vulgar opinions, than according 


to my own ſentiments. 1 
For, indeed, nothing has ſurprized 


me more, than to ſee the prejudices of 


mankind 
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1764. 
mankind as to this matter of human 
learning, who have generally thought 
it is neceſſary to be a good ſcholar, in 
order to be a good poet, than which 
nothing is falſer in fact, or more con- 
trary to practice and experience. Nei- 
ther will I diſpute the matter, if any 
man will undertake to ſhew me one 
profeſſed poet now in being, who 1s 
any thing of what may be juſtly called 
a ſcholar; or is the worſe poet for 
that, but perhaps the better, for being 
ſo little encumbered with the pedantry 
of learning: Tis true, the contrary 
was the opinion of our forefathers, 


| which we of this age have devotion 
3 enough to receive from them on their 
own terms, and unexamined, but not 
5 ſenſe enough to perceive 'twas a groſs 
L miſtake in them. So Horace has told 


e us;-- 
Scribendi recte ſapere eſi & principium 
ons, . chart. 
Rem tibi Socratice poterunt oſtendere 
But to ſee the different caſts of 
men's heads, ſome not inferior to that 
poet in underſtanding (if you will 
take their own word for it) do ſee 
no conſequence in this rule, and are 


contrary opinion. Do not many men 
write well in common account, who 
have nothing of that principle? Many 
are too wiſe to be poets, and others 
too much poets to be wiſe. Muſt a 
wan, forſooth, be no leſs than a phi- 


that ſome of the greateſt idiots of the 


way? And for this, I appeal to the 


ally judgment and obſervation of mankind. 
mo- dir Ph. Sidney's notable remark upon 
give is nation, may not be improper to 
ing. mention here. He ſays, in our neigh- 
ith bour country Ireland, where true learn- 


ug goes very bare, yet are their poets 
held in devout reverence ; which 
hews, that learning is no way neceſ- 
lary either to the making a poet, or 
udging of him. And farther to ſee 
he fate of things, notwithſtanding our 
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not aſhamed to declare themſelves of a 


loſopher, to be a poet, when it is plain, 


age, are our prettieſt een rg that 


arning here is as bare as ever, yet are 
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our poets not held, as formerly, in de 
vout reverence, but are, perhaps, the 
moſt contemptible race of mortals now 
in this kingdom, which is no leſs to be 
wonder'd at, than lamented. 

Some of the old philoſophers were 
poets (as according to the aforementi- 
oned author, Socrates and Plato were; 
which, however, is what I did not 
know before) but that does not ſay, that 
all poets are, or that any need be phi- 
loſophers, otherwiſe than as thoſe are 
ſo called who are a little out at the el- 
bows. In which ſenſe the great Shake- 
ſpear might have been a philoſopher ; 
but was no ſcholar, yet was an excel- 
lent poet. Neither do I think a late 
moſt judicious critick ſo much miſ- 
taken, as others do, in advancing this 
opinion, that Shakeſpear had been a 


worſe poet, had he been a better ſcho- 


lar: And fir W. Davenant is another 
inſtance in the ſame kind. Nor muſt it 
be forgotten, that Plato was an avowed 
enemy to poets, which is, perhaps, the 
reaſon why poets have been always at 
enmity with his profeſſion ; and have 
rejected all learning and philoſophy, 
for the ſake of that one philoſopher. 
As I take the matter, neither philoſo- 
phy, not any part of learning, is more 
neceſſary to poetry, (which if you 


will believe the ſame author, is the ſum 


of all learning) than to know the the- 


ory of light, and the ſeveral propor- 


tions and diverſifications of it in parti- 
cular colours, is to a good painter. 
Whereas therefore, a certain author, 
called Petronius Arbiter, going upon 
the ſame miſtake, has 9 de- 
clared, that one ingredient of a good 
poet, is, Mens ingenti literarum flumine 
inundata; I do, on the contrary, de- 
clare, that this his aſſertion (to ſpeak 
of it in the ſofteſt terms) is no better 
than an invidious and unhandſome 
reflection on all the gentlemen- poets of 
theſe times; for, with his good leave, 


much leſs than a flood, or inunda» { 


tion, will ſerve the turn, and to 
my certain knowledge, ſome of our 


greateſt wits in your poetical way, have 
3 | | not 1 43 
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not as much real learning as would 
cover a ſix-pence in the bottom of a 
baſon; nor do 1 think the worſe of 
them. . 

For, to ſpeak my private opinion, I 
am for every man's working upon his 
own materials, and producing only 
what he can find within himſelf, which 
is commonly a better ſtock than the 
owner knows it to be. I think flowers 
of wit ought to ſpring, as thoſe in a 
garden do, from their own root and 
6 foreign aſſiſtance. I 
would have a man's wit rather like a 
fountain, that feeds it ſelf inviſibly, 
than a river, that is ſupplied by ſeveral 
ſtreams from abroad. 

Or if it be neceſſary, as the caſe is 


with ſome barren wits, to take in the 


thoughts of others, in order to draw 
forth their own, as dry pumps will not 
play till water is thrown into them; in 
that neceſſity, I would recommend 


ſome of the approved ſtandard au- 


thors of antiquity for your peruſal, as a 
poet and a wit; becauſe maggots be- 
ing what you look for, as monkeys do 
for vermin in their keepers heads, you 
will find they abound in good old au- 
thors, as in rich old cheeſe, not in the 


new; and for that reaſon you muſt have 


the claſſicks, eſpecially the molt 
worm-eaten of them, often in your 
hands. | | 

But with this cantion, that you are 
not to uſe thoſe antients as unlucky 
lads do their old fathers, and make no 
conſcience of picking their pockets- 


and pillaging them. Your bufineſs is 
not to ſteal from them, but to improve 


upon them, and make their ſentiments 
your own ; which is an effect of great 
judg nent; and though difficult, yet very 

ible, without the icurvy imputation 
of Filching : for J humbly conceive, 


_ tho? I light my candle at my neigh- 


bour's fire, that does not alter the pro- 
perty, or make the wyck, the wax, or. 
the flame, or the whole candle, leſs 


, 


Poliibly you may think it a very ſe- 


veie taſk, to arrive at a competent 


knowledge of fo many of the antients, 
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as excel in their way; and indeed it poſi 
would be really fo, but for the ſhort thin 
and eaſy method lately found out of verf 
abſtracts, abridgments, ſummaries, &c. far tl 
which are admitable expedients for of it 
being very learned with little or no pily 
reading ; and have the fame uſe with let 
Burning-glaſſes, to collect the diffuſed thou 
rays of wit and learning 1n authors, mak 
and make them point with warmth and | profi 
quickneſs upon the reader's imagina- | Cran 
tion. And to this is nearly rela— rhim 
ted that other modern device of con- K 
ſulting indexes, which is to read books good 
Hebraically, and begin where others 22 f 
uſually end; and this is a compendious Sidne 
way of coming to an acquaintance life 
with authors: for authors are to be on th. 
uſed like lobſters, you muſt look for he 88 
the beſt meat in the tails, and lay the either 
bodies back again in the diſh. Your reply. 
cunningeſt thieves (and what elle are wy a 
readers, who only read to borrow, i. e. 2 
to ſteal) uſe to cut off the portmanteau OE 
from behind, without ftaying to dive erſe 
into the pockets of the owner. Laſtly, OUL @:1 
you are taught thus much in the very in the 
elements of philoſophy, for one of the per 5 5 
firſt rules in logick is, Finis eft primus as bei 
in intentione. 2 Res And tl 
| The learned world is therefore moſt with f 
highly indebted to a late painful and bs: 
judicious editor of the claſſicks, who ot ver! 
has laboured in that new way with ex- A. th 
ceeding felicity. | Every author by his p imer. 
management, ſweats under himſelf, TER t 
being over-loaded with his own index, 115 Di 
and carries, like a north country pedlar, 1 
all his ſubſtance and furniture upon his "Þ as 
back, and with as great variety of tti- 7 Rd . 
fles. To him let all young ſtudents ts wn 
make their compliments for ſo much p - is 
time and pains ſaved in the purſuit of WA 
uſeful Knowledge; for whoever ſhort 4 & CO 
ens a road, is a benefactor to the publick RY IV 
and to every particular perſon who ha N 
occaſion to travel that way "ka we 
But to proceed. I have lamentel a 
nothing more in my time, than thi Ihe 
diſuſe of ſome ingenious little plays Fa „ 28 
in faſhion with young folks, when 15 EN 
was a boy, and to which the great fa Wes. + 
cility of that age, above ours, in com e 


poli 


* 
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poſing was certainly owing ; and if any 
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cerned that it did not fall out to be 


- thing has brought a damp upon the your province. „ 8 
verſification of theſe times, we have no With much the fame view; I would 
ig farther than this to go for the cauſe recommend to you the witty play of 
8 of it. Now could theſe ſports be hap- Pictures and Motto's, which will fur- 
ia pily revived, I am of opinion your wi- niſh your imagination with great ſtore 
ith ſeſt courſe would be to apply your of images and ſuitable devices. We 
(ag thoughts to them, and never fail to of theſe kingdoms have found our ac- 
a wake a party when you can, in thoſe count in this diverſion, as little as we 
85 profitable diverſions. For example, conſider or acknowledge it. For- to 
and Crambo is of extraordinary uſe to good this we owe our eminent felicity in poe- 
= rhiming, and rhiming is what I have fies of rings, motto's of ſnuff-boxes, 


ever accounted the very eſſential of a 


the humours of ſign-poſts with their 


wrt good poet: And in that notion I am elegant inſcriptions, &c. in which kind . 
© $ not ſingular; for the aforeſaid Sit P. of productions not any nation in the 
g ers Sidney has declared, That the chief world, no, not the Dutch themſelves, 
5 life of modern verſifying, conſiſteth will preſume to rival us. 
3 in the like ſounding of words, which For much the ſame reaſon, it may 
z 605 we call rhime, which is an authority, be proper for you to have ſome inſight 
; . either without exception, or above any into the play call'd, What is it like? 
3 e reply. Wherefore, you are ever to as of | Jung ule in common practice, 
: 8 try a good poem as you would a ſound to quicken flow capacities, and im- 
* pipkin, and if it rings well upon the prove the quickeſt: but the chief end 
1. knuckle, be ſure there is no flaw in it. of it is, to ſupply the fancy with va- 
2 * Verſe without rhime, is a body with- riety of ſimilies for all ſubjects. It 
; "oh out a ſoul (for the chief life conſiſteth will teach you to bring things to a 
oa in the rhime) or a bell wirhout a clap- likeneſs, which have not the leaſt ima- 
e M * per; which, in ſtrictneſs, is no bell, ginable conformity in nature, which is 
46:58 as being neither of uſe nor delight. properly creation, and the very buſi- 
aha And the fame ever honoured knight, neſs of a poet, as his name implies ; 
2 with ſo muſical an ear, had that vene- and let me tell you, a good poet can 
een , ration for the tuneableneſs and chiming no more be without a ſtock of ſimilies 
ig in of verſe, that he ſpeaks of a poet as by him, than a ſhoe-maker without his 
8 ; one that has the reverend title of a laſts. He ſhould have them ſized, and 
by 15 rhimer. Our celebrated Milton has ranged, and hung up in order in his 
N calf done theſe nations great prejudice in ſhop, ready for all cuſtomers, and 
1185 © this particular, having ſpoiled as many ſhaped to the feet of all forts of verſe: 
ro | : reverend rhimers, by his example, as And here J could more fully (and I 
1 255 5 „be has made real poets. - long to do it) inſiſt upon the wonder- 
Porn For which reaſon, 1 am overjoy'd ful harmony and reſemblance between 
4 4 del '2 hear, that a very ingenious youth a poet and a ſhoe-maker, in many cir- 
f ude hl of this town, is now upon the uſeful cumſtances common to both; fuch 
1 cdeſign (for which he is never enough as the binding of their temples, the 
ur yy s be commenged) of beſtowing rhime fluff they work upon, and the paring- 
er 0 upon Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, which knife they uſe, &c. but that I woulc 
91 ba make your poem, in that only de- not digreſs, nor ſeem to trifle in fo. 
wo? fectiye, more heroick and ſonorous ſerious a matter. OO 
2 4 than it has hitherto been. I wiſh the Now I fay, if you apply yourſelf to 
0 gentleman ſucceſs in the performance; thele diminutive ſports (not to men: 
. and, as it is a work in which a young tion others of equal ingenuity, ſuch 
LIC 55 man could not be more happily em- as draw-gloves, croſs-purpoſes, queſ- 
W 7 ployed, or appear in with greater ad- tions and commands, and the reſt) it 
ND vantage to his character, ſo I am con- is not to be conceived what benefit (of 


- nature) © - 
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nature) you will find by them, and 
how they will open the body of your 


invention. To theſe devote your ſpare- 


hours, or rather ſpare all your hours to 
them, and then you will act as be- 
comes a Wiſe man, and make even 


diverſions an improvement; like the 


inimitable management of the bee, 
which does the whole buſineſs of life 
at once, and at the fame time both 
feeds, and woiks, and diverts it ſelf. 
Your own prudence will, I doubt 
not, direct you to take a place every 


evening amongſt the ingenious, in the 
corner of a certain coffee-houfe in this 
town, where you will receive a turn 
equally right as to wit, religion, and 


politicks: As hkewiſe to be as fre- 
quent at the play-houſe as you can af- 


ford, without ſelling your books. For 


in our chaſte theatre, even Cato him- 


ſelf might ſit to the falling of the cur- 
tain: Beſides, you will ſometimes 


meet with tolerable converſation a- 
mongſt the players; they are ſuch a 
kind of men, as may paſs, upon the 
ſame ſort of capacities, for wits off the 
ſtage, as they do for fine gentlemen 
upon it. Beſides that, I have known 


factor deal in as good ware, and fel] 
as cheap as the merchant himſelf that 


employs him. i 
Add to this the expediency of fur- 
niſhing out your ſhelves with a choice 


collection of modern miſcellanies, in 
the gayeſt editions; and of reading all 
| forts of plays, eſpecially the new, and 


above all, thoſe of our own growth, 
printed by ſubſcription, in which ar- 
ticle of Iriſh manufacture, I readily 


agree to the late propoſal, and am al- 


rogether for rejecting and renouncing 


have a vein within ourſelves equally 


good and more convenient. Laſtly, 


A Common-place-book is what a 
provident poet cannot ſubſiſt without, 


for this proverbial reaſon, that great 
' wits have ſhort memories; and where- 
as on the other hand, poets being 
lyars by profeſſion, ought to have 
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every thing that comes from England : 
Jo what purpoſe ſhould we go thi- 


ther for coals or poetry, when we 


Nov 
good memories ; to reconcile theſe, 
a book of this ſort is in the nature of a 
ſupplemental memory or a record of 
what occurs remarkable in every day's 
reading or converſation : There you 
enter not only your own original 
thoughts, (which, a hundred to one, 
are few and inſignificant) but fuch of 
other men as you think fit to make 
your own by entering them there, 
For take this {or a rule, when an au- 
thor is in your books, you have the 
ſame demand upon him for his wit, as 
a merchant has for your money, when 
you are in his. | 85 

By theſe few and eaſy prefcriptions 
(with the help of a good genius) it is 
poſſible you may in a ſhort time ar- 
rive at the accompliſhments of a pcet, 
and ſhine in that character. As for 
your manner of compoſing, and choice 
of ſubje&s, I cannot take upon me to 
be your director; but I will venture 


to give you ſome ſhort hints, which 


you may enlarge upon at your leiſure. 


Let me entreat you then, by no means 


to lay afide that notion peculiar to our 
modern refiners in poetry, which is, 
That a poet muſt never write, or diſ- 
courſe as the ordinary part of man- 
kind do, but in number and verſe, as 
an oracle ; 
ther, becauſe upon this principle I have 


known heroes brought into the pulpit, 
and a whole ſermon compoſed and de- 


livered in blank verſe, to the vaſt cre- 


dit of the preacher, no leſs than the 
real entertainment and great edification | 


of the audience. _ 


The ſecret of which I take to be 


this. | When the matter of fuch dif- 


courſes is but mere clay, or, as we 
uſually call it, fad ftuff, the preacher, 
who can afford no better, wile- 
ly moulds, and poliſhes, and dries, 


and waſhes this piece of earthe! - | 


ware, and then bakes it with poetick 
fire, after which it will ring hke any 


pan-crock, and is a good diſh to ſet 
before common gueſts, as every con- 
gregation is, that comes ſo often for | 


entertainment to one place. 


Te be continued. ] 
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1764. 
As a periodical work hath been carried 
on in London for above a year, in- 
tituled, Muſeum Ruſticum et Commer- 
ciale, or ſelect papers on Agriculture, 
Commerce, Arts, and Manufactures, 
drawn from experience, and com- 
municated by gentlemen engaged 
in theſe purtuits, and reviſed and 
digeſted by ſeveral meinbers of the 
ſociety for the encouragement of 
arts, manufactures and commerce ; 

the Editor of this magazine, defi- 
rous to make it as uſeful and enter- 
taining as is in his power, propoſes 


to inſert, from time to time, ſuch pa- 


pers as are curious and inſtructiwe, 
and of public utility; which, as the 
means of propagating knowledge, 
and ſome valuable diſcoveries, he 


hopes will be pleaſing and accepta- 
ble to his readers. 


A Method of making Mx AD, nearly as 
. good as ſome foreign Wines. 


From the Muſeum Ruſticum. = 


GENTLEMEN, 
1 Imagine it will not be ann 
to you to receive a letter on the 
ſubject of making good mead : it is a 
liquor many are fond of, and uni- 
rerfally allowed to be very wholeſome. 
| have ſeveral methods of making it, 


according to the degree of ſtrength . 


would have it of; and, I believe, I 
may venture to ſay that few people 
can give their friends a glaſs of better 
mead. 1 am fond of it myſelf, be- 
cauſe it is a truly Engliſh liquor, and, 
| believe, as well ſuited as any to a 
robuit Engliſh conſtitutian. 

My firſt and beſt fort I make as fol- 
lows. Of this I make generally a hog- 
head every year. To one hundred 
and twenty gallons of pure water, the 
ſofter the better, I put fifteen gallons, 
of clarified honey. When the honey 
lv well mixed with the Water, I fill 
my copper, the ſame I uſe for brewing, 
which holds only ſixty gallons, and 
boil it till it is reduced about a fourth 
part: I then drawirt off, and boil the 
rmaindes of the liquor in the ſame 

Menne 1764. 


- Method of making Mead. 


- purpoſe being very deep and cool, and | 


nels of my mead. 


was of great ſervice in mellowing the 


mentioned. 


twenty gallons of ſoft water, which 


the other, which is much richer and 
has a fuller flavour ; but at the ſame... 


645 
manner When this laſt is about a fourth 
part waſted, | fill up the copper 
with ſome of that which was firſt 
boiled, and continue boiling it, and 
filling it up, till the copper contains 
the whole of the liquor, or muſt 
by which time it is of courſe half eva- 
porated. 

I muſt obſerve that, in boiling, I 
never, take off the ſcum ; but, on the 
contrary, have it well mixed with the 
liquor, whilſt ene by means of a 
jet. 
When this is dne, 1 FRE it off 
into under-backs by a cock at the bot- 
tom of the copper, where I let it re- 
main till it is only as warm as new 
milk. At this time I tun it up, and 
ſuffer it to ferment in the veſſel, where 
it will form a thick head. As ſoon as 
it has done working, I ſtop it down 
very cloſe, in order to keep the air from 
it as much as poſſible. 

I keep this, as well as all my mead, 
in a cellar, or vault, I have for the 


the door thuts ſo cloſe, as to keep out, 
in a manner, all the outward air; ſo 
that the liquor is always in the ſame 
temperature, being not at all affected 
by change of weather : and to this I 

attribute, ina great meaſure, the good- 


Before I had this vault dox and 
made, [ uſed to bury my caſks deep 
in the ground, as the Romans ſerved. 
their wines, leaving them ſo buried 
three months at leaf. This, I found, 


liquor; but it ruined my caſks fo, 
that I was in a few years tired of the 
practice, and made the vault above 


Another proportion I have of ma- 
king mead is, to allow eighty pounds 
of purified honey to one hundred and 


J manage, in the making, in all reſ- 
pects, like that firſt above mentioned 3; 
and it proves very pleaſant, good, light 
drinking, and is by many preferred to 
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time it is more inebriating, and apt to 
make the head ach if drank in too 
large quantities: therefore, upon the 


whole, I imagine the laſt to be the 


proportion that makes the wholeſomefl 
liquor for common drinking, the other 
being rather, when properly preſerved, 
a rich cordial, ſomething like fine old 
Malaga, which, when in perfection, is 
eſteemed the beſt of the Spaniſh wines. 

I chuſe, in general, to have this li- 
quor pure and genuine, though many 


love it beſt when it has an aromatic 


flavour. — Such mix alder, roſemary, 
and marjoram flowers with it, and uſe 
cinnamon, cloves, ginger, pepper, and 
cardamoms, in various proportions 


according to their taſte. Others put 
in a mixture of thime, eglantine, mar- 


joram, and roſemary, with various 
ſpices; but I do not approve this laſt 
practice at all, as green herbs are apt 


to make mead drink flat, and too many 


cloves, beſides influencing it greatly in 


the taſte, make it high coloured. 


I never bottle my mead before it 


is half a year old, and, when | do, 1 
take care to have it well corked, and 


keep it in the ſame vault wherein it 


: ſtood whilſt in the caſk. 


| J am, Gentlemen, | 
Surrey, Feb. Your humble ſervant, 
29, 1764. A Ruſticated Student. 
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Obſervations un the Diſeaſe of Black 
Catile, called the Yellows ; together 
ewith its Cauſes, Conſequences and 
Symptoms ; with an effefual Cure. 


From the ſame. ] 


 Genrtremen, 
T fAVING noted the frequent fa- 


tal effects of the diſeale in cattle, 


called the Yellows, I, ſome years ſince, 


reſolved to let no opportunity flip of 
being acquainted with this complaint, 
in order to aſſign its cauſe, inaſ much 
as | apprehend it to be the forerunner 
of moſt chronical diſeaſes, to which 


great cattle are ſubjeR, as the murrain 


in the guts, ſcowering, aſthma or 


Obſervations on the Diſeaſe called the Yellows. 


wheezing, dropſy, and loſs of milk, 
Ke. th 


[ have not hitherto been able to find 


any author who has treated of this 
complaint in a manner ſuitable to the 
conſequence thereof, ſo as to trace the 
ſymptoms in its ſeveral ſtages in order 
to effect a cure; and, where this 
complaint has been quite negleCted or 
ill cured, to point out the eb e, 
by ſhewing how it may appear under 
the abovementioned ſhapes, which, 
being miſtaken for originals when. they 
are only conſequents, are rarely cured, 
through the firſt cauſe being un- 
known. | „ 
This complaint, I apprehend, pro- 
ceeds from a waſte of bile, that is a 
preternatural running out of what is 
called gall ; occaſioned by the rugæ, 
which are in the inner membrane of 
the neck of the bilious duct, becoming, 
by ſome accident, too weak to perform 
their office, ſo that the gall runs out 
of the bladder nearly as faſt as it runs 
in; by which means it forceth itſelf, 
or a conſiderable part at leaſt, into the 


porus bilarius, inſtead of being dif- 


charged by the ductus communis cho- 
lidochus into the inteſtines, and, by 
the means of the vena porta, mixes 
again with the blood, filling that with 
its ſharp pungent quality; which cauſ- 
eth that fluid to become of a ſizy na- 
ture, and, conſequently, to move 
ſlowly in the channels through which 
it paſſes ; whence ariſes that ſlugg!ſh 
diſpoſition the beaſt in this complaint 
is ſubje to, and which is one of the 


_ firſt ſymptoms of the diſeaſe. 


And the liver, being deprived of 
the natural heat and weight thereof, 
is, together with the ſizineſs of the 
blood, rendered incapable of perform- 
ing its office, ſo that the ſupply of 
bile is not equal to the expence : not 
1s the blood purified from it as it ought, 
but paſſes on together till it fixes in 
ſome part, and there (if not timely 
prevented) forms a tumor very preju- 
aicial to the t. 

"Theſe tumors I have ſeen appear 

externally 
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ene in the glands behind the 
the ſhoulders, and of the 
flank,- in the dewlap, round the cor- 


net of the hoofs, and in the udder, or 


milk-bag ; internally, in the form of 
water, in the veins of fat between the 
muſcular parts of the body, in the 
kidney fat, and even between the 
coats of the guts. | 
When theſe tumors, which appear 
externally, come to ſuppuration, the 
bealt commonly recovers, though fre- 
quently it be a long time firſt. 
Ihe ſeaſons of the year in which 


_ cattle are moſt ſubject to this com- 
plaint, are for about the five firſt 


weeks after they are put out to graſs 
in the ſpring, during which time the 
ſeaſon is apt to be very warm at days 


and cold at nights; the graſs 3 


alſo tender, and abounding with moiſ- 
ture: and in like manner in autumn; 
at which time the days are alſo warm 
and nights cold; and the graſs, on 
account of autumnal rains, tender 
as in the ſpring, and more ſo, if the 
preceding ſummer was tolerably dry. 


The cattle at theſe ſeaſons being 
faint are very ſubject to perſpire much, 
by which the pores are greatly open- 
ed in the day, and ſudden cold 
coming on at night haſtily contracts 


them; and before the warmth of the 
next day becomes ſufficient to ſet the 


parts thus contraQted at liberty, the 


matter, which ſhould have been diſ- 


charged by perſpiration, returns into 


the blood in order to paſs off by urine, 
by which means a much greater quan- 
tity of bile is ſecreted than otherways 
would ; which paſling its receptacle, 
the gall-bladder, cauſes it to extend 
to a preternatural ſize ; thereby ex- 
tending the paſſage by its preſſure, till 


the rugæ are ſcarcely to be ſeen: 


whereby the reſiſtance made by them 
is not equal to the preſſure of the bile, 


which, conſequently, forces its way 


haſtily into the blood, in the manner 
before obſerved, inſtead of paſſing off 
as excrement by the guts. 

The early ſymptoms attending this 


647 
diſeaſe, are, a ſhaking of the beaſt in 
a morning, and more particularly the 
hinder parts, as the loins, thighs, and 
legs; hollowneſs of the eyes, and the 
hair ſtaring; a dry noſe, and if the 
cold taken be great, hanging of the 
ears, ſwelling of the dewlap, of the 
glands of the ears, the ſhoulders, or the 
flanks, and of one or more quarters of 
the udder, or milk-bag in cows ; with a 
ſudden decreaſe of milk, what remains 
coming, after a few days, more yellow 
than uſual, and will, if boiled, cur- 
dle; the fore teeth are generally 
looſe, as though they would drop 


out. 


If theſe ſymptoms, efpecially "OY 


firſt, remain unobſerved, as is often 
the caſe in barren cattle, and ſuch as 
range at large, it frequently happens 


that the dilorder ſettles in ſome in- 
ward part; as on the pericardium, 


which cauſes wheezing, and the haſk, 
and uncommon poverty ; when in the 
guts and meſentery, (or ſweet bread) 


cauſes the laſk and ſcowering ; and 


when in the vein of fat, between the 


muſcles, cauſes the dropſy and uncom- 


mon weakneſs. Ts 0 
In this laſt complaint, on opening 


a beaſt, the meſt or ſpleen was very 


ſmall and thin, not half ſo large as in 
a healthy ſtate, as was alſo the liver; 


but otherwiſe ſound and perfect, the 


gall-bladder of an uncommon thick- 
neſs, and its contents very little. 
In opening à beaſt which was waſted, 


and ſubje& to wheezing and the haſk, 
the pericardium was become hard, 


and inclined to callofity towards the 


part which joined the heart: the 
heart unuſually large, but ſound : the 


lights very ſound, but ſmall: the 


melt or ſpleen thin and withered : and 


the liver dryiſh, with a few ſmall hard 


knobs therein : the gall-bladder near 


as the former. db 
I have obſerved theſe bowels in 


others, and generally found the gall. 
bladder, liver, and fpleen, leſs or. 


more affected; thoſe which had the 


laſk, and ſcowered, generally having 
5 their. 
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their guts covered, the inſide with a 
large quantity of mucus reſembling 
frogs ipawn : the fleſh of theſe is al- 
way: of a yellow caſt. 

Having ſaid thus much of what I 
apprehend the cauſe, I will now pre- 
ſcribe what I have very many times 
known uſed with good ſucceſs for a 
Cure. 

Firſt, ſuffer no blood to be taken 
away from the beaft. 

Take a handtul of tue tops, the 
like quantity of the greatei celandine ; 
ſhred them ſmall, and mix with them 
one ounce of turmerick root in pow- 
der (or inſtead thereof red ſanders) ; 
put theſe in three pints of ſtale old ale 
or beer, and cauſe it juſt to boil up; 


| When it is cold enough, give it the 


beaſt warm: there is no occaſion to 
keep the beaſt in before or after, un- 
leſs the inclemency of weather ob- 


lige. ; 


Two of theſe drinks, at forty-eight 
hours diſtance, will perfect a cure, if 
the diſcaſe be not of long ſtanding. 

Should a ſcowering be come on, 


then, after the firſt drink, give the fol- 


lowing on the intermediate days. 


Take two pound of oak bark, boil 


it in one gallon of water, till one fourth 


be conſumed ; ftrain it; in this water 


boil two pound of rice till it be ſoft; 


mix with it half a pound of the burnt 
cruſt of bread, taken from the under 
ſide of the loaf ; and to all this put two 


quarts of milk; let it boil for twenty 


minutes; divide it in two parts, and 
freſh, rich loam : the leſs it requires 


give one to the beaſt at a time warm. 
I have here preſented my ſenti- 


ments on this diſeaſe in cattle, which 
J doubt not, but will, if obſerved, be 


attended with ſome ſucceſs. But my 
principal aim was to begin a ſubject, 
which hath been hitherto unnoticed in 
theſe monthly collections, and there- 


by induce ſome more capable perſon, 
amongſt the readers thereof, to write 


on the improvements and diſeaſes of 


black cattle; a ſubject worthy the 
attention of every public- ſpitited per- 


ſon, and hitherto much neglected. 


© Method of raifing fine Strawberries, Ec. 


Nov. 


I have ſome more papers on other 


ſubjects in ſtore, and may (as leiſure 
will permit) communicate. 


—— — 


A Method of raifing fine Strawberries, 


| Gooſeberries, and Currants. 


[From the ſame.] 


GENTLEMEN, Þ 

Home many years ago retired 

from a life of buſineſs to ſpend 
the gemainder of my days in the coun- 
try, it was natural for me to take 
ſome delight in having my garden 
well ſtored with at leaſt the ordinary 
kinds of fruit: I am not very fond 
of ſuch as rGuire a great deal of 
trouble, and are very expenſive in 
their cultivation, being ſenſible that, 
when brought to maturity, they af- 


ford, at beſt, but a momentary grati- 


fication. | 
Some of your readers may, perhaps, 
be ſurpriſed. at my taſte being ſo de- 


praved ; but yet, I aſſure you, that I 


prefer fine ſtrawberries to pine-apples, 
and I aur ſure they are to be procured 
at much leſs expence. 


J have of them of ſeveral kinds ; | 


and the fruit, in the ſeaſon, is in great 
perfection, being large, and poſſeſſing 
a fine flavour. "Theſe J procure with 
no great trouble or difficulty in the 
cultivation; ©: | 

I plant them in regular rows on 
beds three feet wide. The foil I 
chuſe for them is a good, natural, 


of manure the better, the fruit bein 


the ſweeter and finer. 1 es 
On each of theſe beds above men- 


' tioned, I plant three rows of plants, 


in quincunx order, at fifteen inches 


diſtance every way; and I rather 


chuſe to plant them each on a little 


hillock, as it were, ſomething in imi- 


ration of hops. 


Between the beds are intervals of 


the fame width. 5h 
My next care is, by frequent hoeing, 
to keep my plants as clear from weeds 


as 
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as poſſible, by which they are ſure to 
be ſupplied with plenty of nouriſh- 
ment ; a watter of great conſequence, 
particularly when the fruit is ſet, as 
then they require moſt, and the weeds 
are alſo at that ſeaſon moſt luxuriant : 
T therefore then ſtir the earth with 
the hoe often, which anſwers, as I 
ſaid before, a double purpoſe. 

I obſerve to keep my plants as clear 


4 as poſſible from runners; by which 
d means my fruit is larger, and ſooner 
5 ripe, than it would otherwiſe be. 
A When my ſtrawberry plants have 
1 borne fruit two ſucceſſive years on 
ry the beds, I get the alleys, or inter- 
id vals, dug up and prepared, into which 
of I tranſplant them in the ſame manner 
in they were planted in the firſt- mention- 
it, ed beds, which then become in their 
f- turn the intervals. „ 
1 Here they remain two years more, 
when I again remove them into freſh 
ps, land prepared for the purpoſe, in 
de- this manner never letting them bear 
it 1 fruit more than two years in one ſpot. 
les, J cannot eaſily deſcribe to you the 
red great benefit this method of manage- 

8 ment is of to the plants, which are 
ds; thereby greatly invigorated, and the 
reat fruit prodigiouſly improved, both in 
ling point of ſize and flavour, inſomuch 
vith that they appear to be quite of a dif- 
the ferent nature from thoſe of my neigh- 

bours, who firſt furniſhed me with 
on the plants. og | 
Il ! 1 am not leſs careful with reſpect to 
ural, my gooſeberries and currants, which 
uires under iny management are both ex- 
eing cellent fruits. „5 
9 I generally cultivate theſe together 
en in the ſame plantation, planting them 
ants, alternately in rows, allowing each 
ches tree ſix feet ſpace every way to grow 
ther m. . 
little In the obſervations I have made on 
imi- ſome of my neighbours gardens, I 
He have long found that the principal 
Is of cauſe of their having ſuch wretched, . 


crabbed, and ſmall gooſeberries and 
currants, was their ſuffering their 
trees to grow too thick and bulhy ; 
by which means the fruit could not 
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poſſibly enjoy benefit enough from the 
air and ſun to be brought to a due 
ſtate of maturity. 

This induced me to try other me- 
thods, and I at length ſucceeded to 
admiration, by only keeping the trees 
thin of branches, by continually rub- 
bing off the buds in the ſpring, and 
ſtirring the earth frequently about their 
roots during the courſe of the ſummer. 

This method 1s very eaſy, very 
practicable, and very ſucceſsful. Per- 


mit me, therefore, to recommend it 


to ſuch of your readers as like theſe 


common forts of fruit ; though mine, 


I aſſure you, are far beyond any that 


are in common to be met with. 


I muſt not forget to tell you that 
in all theſe kinds of fruits, viz. ſtraw- 
berries, gooſeberries, and currants, if 
the weather happens to be very dry 
juſt after they have bloſſomed, and 
the fruit is about to knit or ſet, I 
beſtow a watering or two, which I 
find to be always of very great bene- 
fit, occaſioning them to bear much 
more plentifully than they would other- 
wiſe do. 
My plants, being in ſuch good 
heart, are ſeldom affected by the 
winter's froſts; yet, if the north-eaſ- 
terly winds blow very ſharp, I gene- 
rally cover my ſtrawberry beds thinly 
over with peaſe haulm, which I take 
away early in the ſpring. EE 

As I am remarkably fond of ſtraw- 
berries, it is no wonder | ſhould deſire 
to keep them as long in bearing as 
poſſible; and to effect this, as I have 
a large number of plants, when th 
blow in the ſpring, I cauſe the blol. 
ſors to be picked off the plants of 
every other bed alternately. Theſe 
plants, thus robbed of their early 
bloſſom, in due time put forth others; 
and by this ſimple management I en- 
joy my favourite fruit almoſt all the 
ſummer and autumn, and have even 
gathered them in the beginning of the 
month of October. Eos 

mentioned above, that I keep my 
gooſeberry and currant trees very thin 


of branches; yet, leſt I ſhould not be 


perfectly 
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650 Remedy for the Scab in Sheep. Noy. 176 
perfectly underſtood in this point, I tions, which are in general alone re- the f 
ſhall explain myſelf a little. ſorted to for a cure, do, for the moſt an h 
The firſt year after planting, I per- part, more hurt than good, by driving cold, 
mit only three or four branches to in the eruption, and making it fix on uſe. 
grow on each tree : theſe encreaſe by the internals, thereby often occaſion- W 
degrees till about the third year, ing the death of the animal. one © 
when there. may be about twelve Now the true way to treat this diſ- mix i 
wide- ſpread branches on each tree: order 1s, firſt to give the animal ſome- of flo 
I ſcarcely ever ſuffer more: and I thing inwardly to drive out the erupti- ready 
take care to keep them in a poſition as on; then comes, with propriety, the let it 
horizontal as poſſible, for the motion outward application, which completes blood 
N of the ſap being thereby retarded, the cure by killing the ſcab. ly to 
1 they bear a larger burthen of fruit. When a farmer has any of his flock peate 
4 I have only, before I conclude, to afflicted with the ſcab, let him attend have 
17 tell you that I permit nothing to be to the directions which follow. out t 
1 ſown, or planted, in the vacant ſpaces Take a gallon of ſoft well or pond ture i 
3 betwixt my gooſeberry and currant Water, which divide into two equal ed pe 
(i tiees : I have plenty of garden ground, parts: in one of theſe parts diſſolve the f 
b- and have no occaſion to do it; beſides, eight ounces of old hard ſoap ; to about 
bs I think, it would hurt my fruit. I which, when it is diſſolved, add two is eff 
* keep theſe ſpaces, however, always ounces of ſpirits of hartſhorn and ſe- will b. 
? very clean from weeds. I am, ven ounces of common falt, with four I m 
; | Gentlemen, ounces of roll brimſtone, beat to a tures 1 
9 Your humble ſervant, fine powder and fifted ; then take the earthe 
1 A Quondam Merchant, other part of the water, in which put =” 
1 Near Bury, Suffolk, two ounces of tobacco leaf, and one this re 
Fi Mardb 1ſt, 1764. of white hellebore root: boil this ſe- | read 
10 5 OY cond part till you have a ſtrong infuſi- Rurico 
, — — | Fang 2 1 
) to incline Bond J INS 07 WO OO re 
1 Sheep. In à Letter from Mr. Veſey. When you have got thus far in the 5 
Y From the ſame.] proceſs, take that part of the water, W Maribo 
1  GenTLEeMEen, flirſt mentioned, and ſet it over the May 
} Need not tell you, I preſume, tha fire 5 let it boil for about half an hour, M_ 
3 the cauſe of the ſcab in ſheep is a keeping it continually ſtirring with a | PST 
ö tedious length of wet weather? as to wooden ladle during that time : 1n the The bef 
the confequences, they are already mean time heat again the other part, in For 
pretty well known. e which the tobacco and hellebore were | 
| tmagine your readers. will not be intuſed ; and when 1t is hot, mix the | 3 
diſpleaſed if 1 ſhould, with your aſſiſ- two parts gradually together over the GEN 
tance, communicate to them a reme- fire, keeping the mixture continually | H 
dy for this diſorder, which I have ſe- ſtirring till it is taken off the fire, which | 
veral times tried, and almoſt always ſhould be in about a quarter of an rectory, 
found to anſwer extremely well. hour: when it is quite cold, let it be W fifty mil 
Some men, whom [I have known to put into a ſtone bottle, in order to ita ma 
breed and ſeed a great number of its being kept in a cool place for_uſe. ¶ order to 
ſheep, have been grofly. miſtaken in Then take four quarts of new ale or my cure 
their comprehenſion ot the nature of beer: put into it twelve ounces of Being 
this diſlemper, which they raſhly cammon ſalt, two ounces of bay falt, poſition, 
judged to be merely cutaneous; where- and eight ounces of pounded nitre, to- fond of 
as, when a ſheep has the ſcab, the gether with twelve ounces of pounded fary for 1 
blood is always more or leſs affected roll brimftone : ſet them Over A gentle hands th 
by it: therefore the outward applica- fire, and when the ale boils, take off I let to a 
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the ſcum ; let it boil for about half 
an hour ; after which ſet it by till it is 
cold, and put it into a ſtone bottle for 


_ uſe. 


When you are ſo far prepared, take 
one quart of ale; ſet it on the fire; 
mix into it, by degrees, three ounces 
of flower of brimſtone ; when it is juſt 
ready to boil, take it off the fire, and 
let it ſtand to cool; and when it is only 


blood-warm, give this quantity inward- 


ly to three ſheep, which is to be re- 
peated every ſecond day, till they 
have had three doſes. This will drive 
out the diſorder, when the firſt mix- 
ture is to be rubbed on the diſtemper- 


ed parts; and two days afterwards, 


the ſecond; and fo alternately for 
about eight or ten days, till the cure 
is effected: ſometimes two rubbings 
will be tiene. 0 

J muſt obſerve, that all theſe mix- 
tures will be beſt boiled in well-glazed 
earthen or iron pots. 72 


have been encouraged to ſend you 
this remedy, from a very ſenſible letter 


| read in your laſt publication, ſigned 
Ruricola Glouceſtris, L.. I with that 


gentleman would oblige the public 
with his name. „ 


IJ am, Gentlemen, | 
Marlborough, Your humble ſervant, 
May 5, 1764. 


The beſt Method of ſpending Tur nips by 


8 feeding Sheep. 
[ From the ſame.] 


GENTLEMEN, | +4 
” THROUGH the bounty of a ge- 
nerous patron | enjoy a good 
tectory, within ſomewhat more than 
fifty miles from London, where I make 
it a matter of conſcience to reſide, in 
order to perform in perſon the duties of 

my cure. 1 „„ 
Being naturally of a ſpeculative diſ- 
poſition, given to contemplation, and 
fond of retirement, I found it neceſ- 
ſary for my health to take into my own 
hands-the glebe, which had been long 
let to a neighbouring farmer. This 
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did that I might have ſome tempta- 


tion to recreate my mind, by the inno- 
cent amuſements which every day pre- 


lent themſelyes to the lovers and prac- 


tiſers of agriculture. 


I have had no reaſon to repent ta- 
king this ſtep, as 1 think my health is 
improved, my income not diminiſhed, 
and my knowledge and experience in 
this very agreeable ſtudy greatly en- 
creaſed. | 

As ] ſeldom let any thing paſs un- 
noticed, the farmers, who live near 
my houſe, reſort to me on all occaſions 
for advice; and it'is my particular 
happineſs, whenever I have it in my 
power, to remove a prejudice, or eſta- 
blith a uſeful maxim in huſbandry. 


Farmers have been faid to be a ſet 


of men incorrigibly obſtinate : I have 


ſeldom found them ſo: we ſhould 


make all proper allowances : their edu- 
cation 1s in general narrow, and they 
have no leiſure time to enlarge their 


ideas by ſubſequent reading; beſides, 


they have, in general, but barely 
wherewithal to ſtock their farms. Is 
it therefore to be at- all wondered at, 
that they ſhould ſcruple to rely impli- 


citly on the aſſertion of every one, 
who pretends to direct them in the 


management of their buſineſs, and 
point out to them new methods they 
never before heard of? I own [ 


ſhould think it much more wonderful if 


they paid any attention to ſuch precepts. 


This is not the way to teach a 
farmer any improved method of prac- 


tice. 

I could wiſh that the gentlemen of 
fortune would be more attentive to 
the well-doing of their tenants : It is 
certainly no diſgrace for an eſtated 


man to be a lover and a practiſer of 


huſbandry. In my humble opinion, 


(I hope you and the public will excuſe 


ſuch an obtruſion) every gentleman 


_ ought to farm a part of his eſtate ; a 
ſmall part I mean, ſufficient-to make; 
experiments for the advantage of bis 


tenants and neighbours. 
Example 1s generally replete with 


conviction : for, can any one imagine. 
es ] would 
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I would wilfully injure myſelf, by pur- 
ſuing maxims which I know to be er- 
roneous ? 

I had laſt winter a piece of turnips 
intended for feeding ſheep ; but my 


method of conſuming them at firſt. 


aſtoniſhed my neighbours. 

I fed them off by the fold; but I 
firſt turned in ſome ewes, which 
greedily devoured all the tops and 
leaves: when they had finiſhed them, 
I immediately folded my ewes on a 
freſh ſpot. | | 

After the leaves were eat, off the 
firſt ſpot encloſed by the hurdles, by 
the ewes, | turned in fome wethers, 
which eat with a very good appetite 
the apples of the roots, leaving, how- 
ever, the lower part fcooped out 
in the ground: theſe I had forked 
up, and they were eat by my ſtore- 

1 
My neigbbours were convinced my 
method was right, becauſe I evidently 
kept and fattened more ſheep on the 
ſame quantity of land, than they did ; 
yet they begged I would give them my 
reaſons tor this my practice. 

I told them I would readily comply 
with their requeſt ; and the more fo as 
it might be the means of tempting them 
to imitate what they ſaw practiſed with 
ſucceſs. 3 

Continuing my. diſcourſe, I in form- 
ed them that many years experience, 
and conſtant obſervation, had convin- 
ced me, that if you turn a parcel of 
ſheep promiſcuouſly into a held of 


turnips, the ewes and lambs would 


immediately attack the leaves; the 
fattening wethers. would, for the molt 
part, prefer the apple of the root; and 
the ſtere-ſheep, not being nice, would 
indiſcriminately devour both leaf and 
apple, and even eat the leavings of ei- 
Fher of the others. | | 
II, farther informed them, that J had 


frequently obſerved, that when a par- 


cel of wethers have been turned into 
a piece of turnips, the farmer, think- 
ing to have no waſte, generally kept 
them in till they have eat the roots 


clean up. But this 1s very bad hut- 


Benefit of ſpending Turnips while young. 


Northampton, 


Nov, 


bandry ; for, after the wethers have 
eat the moſt delicious and ſweet part 
of the root, the loathe they reſt, which 
is generally gritty, dirty and ſodden; in- 
ſomuch that nothing, but abſolute hun- 
ger, will tempt them to taſte it. In 
this period they pine, and loſe fleſh , 
and by the time they are turned into a 
freſh bite of turnips, they are but lit- 
tle better than they were at firſt. 
The appetite of a beaſt that is fat- 
tening ſhould be tempted, not palled ; 
and undoubtedly, ſuch of the ſheep as 
are moſt forward will be moſt deli- 
cate; and this delicacy, if the farmer 
is wife, he will indulge, as it will 
eventually turn out to his advantage. 
Thus, in my manner of feeding tur- 
nips, the ewes come firſt, becauſe 
they prefer the leaves; the wethers 


that are to be fattened follow, and 
make the moſt pure and ſweet repaſt ; 


and the ſtore-ſheep, which are the 
leaſt nice of any, come laſt, and clear 


off the remains; at leaſt, as much of 


them as they ought to be permitted 
to eat; for I do. not hold it good to 


oblige them to eat what are in a half 


putrefied condition, and ſodden with 


dung and ſtale, 


My neighbours were ſo well pleaſed 
with my reafons, and fo well convin- 


ced by what they ſaw, that they are 


determined to adopt my practice; and 
if any of your readers ſhould be of the 
ſame mind, it would give me great 


pleaſure, as I cannot feel a truer joy, 
than what reſults from my endeavours |} 
to be of ſervice to my fellow creatures. | 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours, &c. 


May 3, 1764. 
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The Renefi of ſpending Turnips whilſt | 
they are young. By John White. 


[From the ſame. ] 


. GENTLEMEN, | 
1 Beg leave, through the channel of 


your work, to convey a piece of 


intelligence to my brother farmers, 


which 
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which ſome of them may not be aware 
of. 

J have known many, who intend 
feeding off their turnips with ſheep, 
keep the turnips till they are too old 
to be applied with advantage to that 
uſe. Your readers, way give me cre- 
dit, for I ſpeak from experience; and 
I can aſſure them, that one acre of 
young turnips is of more value for 
fattening ſheep than two acres of old 
ones, as the wethers you turn in will 
get fleſh and fat at leaſt as faſt again 
on the firſt as the laſt. ONES 

Let this maxim be treaſured up in 
the farmer's memory ; and let him not 
555 at any rate be tempted, for the ſake of 
ſpending a few weeds and graſs on his 

fallows, to keep his turnips till they 
are of little wortn. | 

If any of your readers ſhould be in- 


ment; it will be but little expence, 
and ftill leſs trouble. I did ſo my- 
ſelf before I adopted the practice, 
and was in a very ſhort time convinced: 
this happened tome years ago, and J 
have continued this method ever ſince. 

I ſhould now conclude, but I can- 
not in conſcience do it without ex- 
preſſing my approbation of your under- 


be of great uſe to the farming world, 
eſpecially as you admit the thoughts of 
ſuch plain men as myſelf; for it 1s a 
well-known fact, that a plain, honeſt, 
well-meaning farmer, though no great 
icholar, may have many things treaſu- 
red up in his pericrane well worth- 
communicating ; and ſuch as have, 
may now Communicate, as I have 
cone, in the Muſeum Ruſticum. 
Borders of Suffolk, Your old ſubſcriber, 
May 7, 1764. JohN Wuire.. 
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Bugs. By an eminent Phyſician. 
[From the ſame.] ; | 
nel o AKE of the higheſt reQified 
ece 0 2: ſpirit of wine, (viz. lamp fi- 
ory rits) that will burn all away dry, and 
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credulous, let them try the experi- 


taking: Ian really of opinion that it will 


get well behind, 
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leave not the leaſt moiſture behind, 
half a pint ; newly diſtilled oil, or ſpi- 
rit, of turpentine, half a pint: mix 
them together, and break info it, in 
ſmall bits, balf an ounce of camphire, 
which will diſſolve in it in a ſew mi- 
nutes: ſhake them well together, and 
with a piece of ſpunge, or a bruſh 
dipped in ſome of it, wet very well the 
bed or furniture wherein thoſe vermin 
harbour and breed; and it will infal- 
libly kill and deſtroy both them and 
their nits, although they ſwarm ever 
ſo much: but then the bed or fur- 
niture muſt be well and thoroughly 
wet with it, (the duſt upon them be- 
ing firſt bruſhed and ſhook off) by 
which means it will neither. ſtain, 
ſoil, nor in the leaſt hurt the fineſt filk 
or damaſk bed. The quantity here 
ordered of this curious neat white mix- 
ture, (which coſts little above a ſhil- 
ling) willrid any one bed whatſoever, 
though it ſwarms with bugs. Do but 
touch a live bug with a drop of it, 


and you will find it to die inſtantly, 


If any bug or bugs ſhould happen to 
appear after once [uſing it, it will 
only be for want, of well wetting the 
lacing, &c. of the bed, or the fold- 
ings of the linings or curtains near the 
rings, or the joints. or holes in and 
about the bed or head-board, wherein 
the bugs and nits neſtle and breed; 


and then their being all well wet again 


with more of the ſame mixture, which 
dries in as faſt as you uſe it, pour- 
ing ſome of it into the joints and 
holes where the ſpunge or bruſh can- 
not reach, will never fail abſolutely 
to deſtroy them all. Some beds, that 
have much waod-work, can hardly be 


thoroughly cleared, without being 


firſt. taken down; but others, that 
can be drawn ont, or that you can 


ſhould be, may. 
Note, The tmell this mixture occa- 
ſions, will be all gone in two or three; | 
days, which is yet very wholeſonte, 
and to many people agreeable. You. 
muſt remember always to ſhake the 


mixture together very well, whenever. 
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you uſe it, which muſt be in the day- the flame as you are uſing it, and oc- 
time, not by candle light, leſt the caſion damage. | 


ſubtlety of the mixture ſhould catch 
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Philoſophical Tran ſactions, c. Vo. 
LIII. [Continued from p. 608.) 


Papers in EXPERIMENTAL PHILo- 
5 SO HH. 


Art. 22. New Experiments in Ele@ricity. 
By Mr. Ebenezer Kinnerſley. 


FT HESE experiments were made 
1 in Philadelphia, and communi- 
cated in a letter to Dr. Franklin. 
Some of them are well imagined, and 
others puerile & enough. Thoſe 
which Mr. Kinnerfley effected by 
means of his newly contrived electri- 
£al air-thermometer, are curious and 
intereſting. The inftrument itſelf 
alſo, is an ingenious contrivance for 
eſtimating the force of electrical ex- 
ploſions; but, as we cannot give the 
reader a deſcription of it without the 
plate, we thall content ourſelves 
with the following ſpecimens of this 
writer's experiments and reaſoning. 
Dr. Franklin, it ſeems, before his 
laſt voyage to England, had ſuggeſted 
to Mr. Kinnerſley, that it would be 
worth trying, whether, by hanging a 
weight to the end of a piece of braſs 
wire, and fencing a great charge of 
electrical fire through it, the coheſion 
of the conſtituent particles of the wire 
might not ſo far relax, as that the 
weight would cauſe a ſeparation. 


This experiment being tried, not only 
turned out as Dr. Franklin ſuggeſted, 


but the wire abſolutely became red- 


hot ; and on a fecond Charge was fair- 
ly melted ; a circumſtance, of which, 
Mr. Kinnerſley ſays, neither he nor 
the doctor had entertained the leaſt 
ſuſpicion. h | | 

That he might not be miſtaken alſo, 
in the wire's being actually hot as 
well as red, he repeated the ſame ex- 
periment on another piece of the ſame 
wire encompaſſed with a gooſe-quill 
filled with looſe grains of gun-pow- 
der; which took fire as readily as 
if it had been touched with a red-hot 
poker. Tinder, tied to another piece 
of wire, alſo kindled by it: though 
from a wire twice as big, no ſuch et- 
fects could be produced. : 

Hence this writer concludes, that 
lightning does not melt metal by a 
cold fuſion, as was formerly 5 
poſed +; but that when it paſſes 


through the blade of a ſword, if the 


quantity be not very great, it may 
heat the point fo as to melt it, while 
the broadeſt and thickeſt part may 
not be ſenſibly warmer than before. 
To this obſervation Mr. Kinnerſley 
adds ſeveral pertinent reflections on the 
effects of thunder-ftorms ; with the 
means of preſervation againſt ſuch 
awful and deſtructive phenomena. 
The recent inſtances we have had of 

| KY „ "ele 


A4, for example, I formed a croſs of tavo pieces of wnd of equal lengths, in- 
ter ſeching each other at right angles in the middle; hung it, horizontally, on a 
central pin, and ſet a light horſe, with his rider, upon each extremity ; where- 
upon the while being nicely balanced, and each courſer urged on by an electriſed 


point, inſtead of a pair of ſpurs, I was 


entertained with an electrical bor ſe-race. 


A mighty pretty entertainment for a philoſopher truly! 


+ Ms. Kinnerſley, however, is not the firſt who bath drawn this conclufion of 


the effects of lightning. Dr. Knight bath made the ſame reflection, in a paper in- 
ferted in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions, vol. LI. part 1. OP 
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theſe effects, and particularly on St. 
Bride's church in Fleet-ſtreet, may 
render the following relation accepta- 
ble to ſuch perſons as are defirous of 
taking thoſe means of prevention, 
which have now for ſome years been 
found, from experience, highly effica- 
clous on the continent of North- 
America. 

As the fact related ſerves to corro- 
borate the above experiment of Mr, 


EKinnerſley's, we ſhall give the whole 


in his own words, extracted from his 


letter to Dr. Franklin. 


We had four houſes in this city, 
and a veſſel at one of the wharts, 
ſtruck, and damaged, by lightning 
laſt ſummer. One of the houſes was 
ſtruck twice in the fame ſtorm. But 


I have the pleaſure to inform you, 


that your method of preventing ſuch 
terrible diſaſters, has, by a fact, which 
had like to have eſcaped our know- 


_ ledge, given a very convincing proof 


of 1ts great utility, and is now in higher 
repute with us than ever. : 

H-aring a few days ago, that Mr. 
William Weſt, merchant in this city, 


ſuſpeQed that the lightning, in one of 
the thunder ſtorms laſt ſummer, had 
_ paſſed through the iron conductor, 
which he had provided for the ſecurity 
of his houſe, I waited on him, to en- 


quire what ground he might have for 
ſuch ſuſpicion. Mr. Weſt informed me, 


that his family and neighbours were 


all ſtunned with a very terrible explo- 
ſion, and that the flaſh and crack were 
ſeen and heard at the fame inſtant : 
whence he concluded, that the light- 
ning muſt have been very near ; and 


as no houſe in the neighbourhood had 


ſuffered by it, that it muſt have paſſ- 


ed through his conductor. Mr. White, 


his clerk, told me, that he was ſitting 


at the time by a window, about two 


feet from the conductor, leaning 


againſt the brick wall with which it 


was in contact; and that he felt a ſmart 


ſenſation, like an electrical ſhock, in 


that part of his body which touched 


the wall, Mr. Welt farther informed 
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me, that a perſon of undoubted vera- 
city afſured him, that, being in the 
door of an oppoſite houſe on the other 
ſide of Water-ſtreet, (which you know 
is but narrow) he faw the lightning 
diffuſed over the payement, which was 
then very wet with rain, to the diſtance 
of two or three yards from the foot of 
the conductor. And that another per- 
ſon, of very good credit, told him, 
that he, being a few doors off, on 
the other ſide of the ſtreet, ſaw the 
lightning above, darting in ſuch direc- 


tion, that it appeared to him to be di- 
rectly over that pointed rod. 


Upon receiving this information, 


and being deſirous of farther ſatisfac- 


tion, there being no traces of the 
lightning to be diſcovered in the con- 
ductor, as far as we could examine it 
below, I propoſed to Mr. Weſt, our 
going to the top of the houſe, to exa- 


mine the pointed rod; aſſuring him, 
that if the lightning had paſſed through 


it, the point muſt have, been melted ; 


and, to our great ſatisfaction, we found 
itſo. This iron rod extended in height 
about nine feet and a half above a ftack 


of chimnies to which it was fixed ; 


(but I ſuppoſe, three or four feet 


would have been ſufficient.) It was 
ſomewhat more than half an inch dia- 
meter in the thickeſt part, and taper- 


ing to the upper end. The conduc- 
tor, from the lower end of it to the 
earth, conſiſted of ſquare iron naik> | 
rods, not much above a quarter of an 


inch thick, connected together by in- 
terlinking Joints. It extended down 


the cedar roof to the eaves, and from 


thence down the wall of the houſe, 


four ſtory and a half, to the pavement _ 
in Water-ftreet ; being faſtned to the 


wall, in ſeveral places, by ſmall iron 
hooks. The lower end was fixed to a 
ring in the top of an iron ſtake, that 
was driven about four or five feet in- 


to the ground. The above-nientioned 
iron rod had a hole in the top of it, 
about two inches deep, wherein Was 


inſerted a braſs wire, about two lines 
thick, and when firſt put there, about 
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ten inches long, terminating in a very 
acute point ; but now its whole length 
was no more than ſeven inches and a 
half, and the top very blunt. Some 
of the metal appears to be miſſing ; 
the ſlendereſt part of the wire being, 
as I ſuſpect, conſumed into ſmoke. 
But ſome of it, where the wire was a 
little thicker, being only melted by 
the lightning, ſunk down while in a 
fluid ſtate, and formed a rough irre- 


gular cap, lower on one fide than the 


other, round the upper end of what 
remained, and became intimately uni- 
ted therewith. 

This was all the damage that Mr. 
Weſt ſuſtained by a terrible ſtroke of 


lightning : A moſt convincing proof 


of the great utility of this method of 


preventing its dreadful effects. Surely 
it will now be thought as expedient to 


provide conductors for the lightning as 


for the rain!' | 


Art. 35. A Letter from Mr. George Ed 


avards to Dr. Birch, concerning an 


Obſervation made by him in Optics. 


Iuhis letter being ſhort, and the ob- 
ſervation contained in it ſomewhat ſin- 


gular, we ſhall give it the reader ver- 


batim. 1 | 
having lately accidentally diſco- 


vered, that the ſhadows of things 


floating in water, a little below its ſur- 
face, are reflected from the air above 
the water, more ſtrongly (to my ap- 


prehenſion) than objects above the ſur- 


face of the water are reflected from 


the water; and, conſequently, that 
fiſhes playing beneath the ſurface of a 
ſtill water, may ſee their images di- 
ſtinctly playing in the air, with this 
advantage over men, who view their 
face in the water; for things in air, 
that are reflected from the water, muſt 
have, when placed over the water, 


their dark or ſhadowed ſides reflected 
from it, which renders the images ob- 


ſcure. On the contrary, the inhabi- 
tants of the waters have almoſt a he- 


witphere of light falling on their up- 


per ſides, which are the ſides that are 
icfleted from the air, which conſe- 
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quently renders ſuch images lighter, 
and more ſtriking to the eye, than 
reflections of obſcured things in air, 
when reflected from the water. As ! 
have never heard of, or read, any ac- 
count of this diſcovery, I imagine it 
may be new: but you, Sir, in far 
more extenſive reading, may be ac- 
quainted with ſuch a diſcovery. If 
fo, I acknowledge my ignorance of it; 
and aſk pardon for giving you this trou- 
ble, and defire it may be laid aſide ; 
but, if it be thought worthy commu— 
nicating to the Royal Society, I will be 


ready, in a very ſimple and eaſy man- 


ner, to demonſtrate the truth of the 
above diſcovery. I do not ſee any uſe 
of this diſcovery at preſent, more than 
an amuſing ſpeculation; tho', per- 


haps, when it is reconſidered by per- 


ſons ſuperior to me in penetrating into 
the ſecrets of Optics, ſome real uſe 
may be made of it. „„ 


Art. 51. Ratio conficiendi Nitrum in 
Pio dlolia. 


Auctore Wolf, M. D. 
This paper contains an account of 


the method of making Sait-petre in 


Poland; the proceſs of which is par- 
ticularly deſcribed. „ 
Art. 54. A Letter from Mr. B. Wilſon 
0 Mr. AÆpinus of Peterſburg. 


The ſubject of this letter to Mr. 


Apinus, is extremely curious, relating 
to the very extraordinary phenomena 
obſervable in the Tourmalin; but it 
will not admit of our making any ab- 
ſtract of it, ſatisfactory to our readers. 


McuAxics. 


| Art. 25. The proper tres of the mechanic 


powers demonſtrated, with ſome ab. 
| ſervations on the methods that have 
been commonly uſed for that purpoſe. 
By Dr. Hugh Hamilton, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

In regard to propoſitions, whoſe 


truth is daily obvious to our ſenſes, it 


is ſeldom that we give ourſelves the 
trouble to inveſtigate a ſtrict demon- 
ſtration of them. This appears to have 
been the caſe, with reſpect to the the- 
ory of Mechanic Powers, and b 
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larly to that of Equilibtium. In treat- 
ing of the theory of ſciences, howe- 


ver, which are ſtrictly mathematical, 


the ſtricteſt demonſtration is requiſite. 
Dr. Hamilton, therefore, hath, with 
a good deal of propriety, taken a re- 
view, in this article, of the ſeveral me- 
thods in which former writers have 
deduced the practical principles of me- 
chanics from the laws of motion; me- 
thods which, he obſerves, being very 
different, it way reaſonably be ee 
ſed, that no one hath been looked up- 
on as ſatisfactory and unexceptionable. 
Ahe moſt general and remarkable 
theorem in mechanics, ſays the doc- 
tor, certainly is this, That when two 
weizhts, by means of a machine, coun- 


terpoiſe each other, and are then made 


to move together, their quantities of 
motion will be equal.“ Now an equi- 
librium always accompanying this e- 
quality of motions, bears ſuch a reſem- 
lance to the cafe wherein two moving 
bodies ſtop each other, when they meet 
together with equal quantities of mo- 
tion, that Dr. Wallis, and after him 
moſt of the late writers, have thought 
the cauſe of an æquilibrium in the 
ſeveral machines, might be imme- 
diately aſſigned : by ſaying, That, 
ſince one body cannot produce in ano- 
ther a quantity of motion equal to its 
own, without loſing its own at the 
ſame time; two heavy bodies, coun- 
teracting each other by means of a 
machine, mult continue at reſt, when 
they are ſo circumſtanced that one can- 
not deſcend, without cauſing the other 
to aſcend at the ſame time, and with 
the ſame quantity of motion: and 
therefore two heavy bodies in ſuch ca- 
ſes, muſt always counterbalance each 
other. Nov, this argument would be 
juſt one, if it could properly be faid, 
that the motion of the aſcending body 
vas produced by that of the deſcend- 
ing one: but, ſince the bodies are ſo 
connected, that one cannot poſſibly be- 
gin to move before the other, I appre- 
hend, that if the bodies are ſuppoſed 
to move, it cannot be ſaid that the 
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motion of one is produced by that of 
the other: ſince, whatever force is 
ſuppoſed to move one, it muſt be the 


immediate cauſe of motion in the other 


alſo; that is, both their motions muſt 
be ſimultaneous effects of the fame 
cauſe, juſt as if the two bodies were 
really but one. And therefore, if I 
was to ſuppoſe, in this caſe, that the 


ſuperior weight of the heavier body 


(which may be in itſelf much more 
than able to ſuſtain the lighter) ſhould 
overcome the weight of the lighter, 
and produce equal motions in both bo- 


dies; I do not think, that from thence 
T could be reduced to the abſurdity of 


ſuppoſing, that one body, by its mo- 


tion, might produce in another, a mo- 


tion equal to its own, and yet not loſe 
its own at the fame time. But thoſe 
who argue from the equality of mo- 


tions on this occaſion ſay further, that, 


ſince the two bodies muſt have equal 


motions when they do move, they 


muſt have equal endeavours to move, 
even whillt they are at reſt, and there- 
fore theſe endeavours to move, being 


reſt, and conſequently ballance each 
other. In anſwer to this I muſt ob- 


ſerve, that the abſolute force with 
which a heavy body endeavours to de- 
ſcend from a ſtate of reſt, can only be 


proportionable to its weight ; and 
therefore I think it is neceſſary that 


tome cauſe ſhould be aſſigned why (for 


inſtance) the endeavour of one pound 
to deſcend, ſhall be equal to that of 
four pounds; and efpecially as the 
fulcrum on which both weights act, 
requires no greater force to ſupport it 
than that of five pounds. | 


equal and contrary, muſt deſtroy each 
other, and the bodies muſt continue at 


From theſe conſiderations I infer, 


that the reaſon why very unequal 


weights may ballance each other, 


ſhould be aſſigned not from their hav- 


ing equal momenta when made to 


move together, but by proving a pri- 


ori, without conſidering their motions, 


that either the reaction of the fixed 
parts of the machine, or ſome other 


cauſey 
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cauſe, ſo far takes off from the weight 


of the heavier body, as to leave it only 


juſt able to ſupport the lighter.” 


JS 


The DoRor proceeds next to the 


examination of the methods which Ar- 
chimedes, Huygens, Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, and Mac Laurin, have taken to 
demonſtrate an equilibrium from the 
ſimple propetties of the lever: con- 
cerning all which methods, he obſerves, 
that they either take that for granted, 
which they intend to prove, or are in 
other reſpects detective. 


The poſtulatum on which he founds 
his own proof, is the following; which 
he conceives will be readily granted 
him. 5 e 
II a force, ſays he, be uniforinly 
diffuſed over a right line; that is, if 


an equal part of the force acts upon 


every point of the line, and it the 
whole force acts accordingly to one 
and the ſame plane; this force will 
be ſuſtained, and the line kept in equi- 


librio, by a ſingle force applied to the 


middle point of the line, equal to the 
diffuſed force, and acting in a contiary 


direction. | 


To this poſtulatum the Doctor adds, 
by way of lemma, that © If a right 


line be divided into two ſegments, the 


diſtances between the middle of the 
whole line, and the middle points of 
the ſegments, will be inverſely as the 
ſegments. This is ſelf-evident when 
the ſegments are equal; and, when 
they are unequal, then, ſince half of 
the whole line is equal to halt of the 
greater and half of the leſſet ſegment, 
It is plain, that the diſtance between 
the middle of the whole line and the 
middle of one ſegment, matt be equal 
to half of the other ſegment, ſo that 
theſe diſtances muſt be to each other 


inverſely as the ſegments.” 


Nience the Doctor goes on to prove, 
that of three weights or forces, any 
two of which are (by the conſtruc- 
tion) to each other inverſely as their 
diſtances from the third, will ſuſtain Hence it is, that when the beam 
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each other, and keep the line on which 
they act in equilibrio. 

This is the firſt and moſt ſimple 
caſe of the property of the lever; the 
Doctor proceeds, however, to explain 
ſome others deducible from it; as alſo 
to mention ſome well-known truths in 
Mechanics; Which, he thinks, can— 
not be proved otherwiſe, than by de- 
ducing them from what he here de- 
monſtrates. | 
Art. 29. A Method of leſſening the 

Duantity of Friction in Engines. By 
| Keane Fitzgerald, Eſq; 

The method here deſcribed, is the 
common one of Friction Wheels; by 
means of which, with another addi- 
tional improvement, we are told, the 


. fire-engine at York-building Water- 


works, is now made to perform the 
ſame ſervice better in five hours, than 


ever it did before in fix. As to the 
method of applying theſe wheels, and 
their uſe, they are generally known to 
Mechanics: the additional improve- 7 
ment above-mentioned, however, is © 
not quite ſo well known, and may be 


of ule in other caſes as well as in that 
to which it is here applied. 


It is a common errour in millwrights, 2 
and other mechanics, to place the 
axis on which a beam is hung or bal- 


lanced, underneath the beam: by 
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which means the centre of motion is 


below the centre of gravity of ſuch 
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beam; fo that, though it will remain 
in an horizontal poſition when fo placed, 
and equally balanced, yet when it is 
made to incline to either fide, it wil 
continue to move on that ſide till it be- 
comes parallel to the horizon, with 


the centre of motion above the beam : 


— 4 

5 
3 
2 
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for when either end is depreſſed in 
the leaſt degree, it becomes more diſ- 
tant from the centre of gravity *; and 
the oppoſite end, which is raiſed in 
proportion, is brought nearer to it, 
although both ends ſtill continue equi- 
diſtant from the centre of motion.“ 


Mis... 


is 2 
of 


5 


. 


®* Theſe are Mr. Fitzgerald's words; but it is plain he meant the point whe „ 
the centre of gravity reſted, when the beam was in its horizontal paſitioun. 
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of great weight, this method of con- 
ſtruction is a great hindrance to the 
working of the machine; as was the 
caſe in the engine above- mentioned; 
whoſe lever, with its arch- heads, 
weighed about ten tons; the upper 
edge of it being about two feet nine 
inches above the centre of the axis 
upon which it turned. Thus, when 
it was placed in a horizontal poſition, 
it required but ninety three pounds 
and a half to overcome the reſiſtance 
from friction in the pivots; yet, when 
either end was depreſſed four feet 
below the level, it required 534 


pounds to be applied to the oppoſite 


end to lift it up again: ſo that a pow- 
er equal to four hundred and forty 
pounds and a half was required, on 
account of the centre of gravity being 
ſo much changed by the poſition of 
the axis underneath the beam. 


After having placed the axis, there- 


fore, on the top of the beam, and ap- 


plied the friction wheels to the pivots, 
Mr. Fitzgerald obſerves, that the lever, 


which © before required a power of 
ninety-five pounds to. overcome the 
leaſt reſiſtance from friction, was as 
eaſily effected by the application of 
three quarters of a pound ; and the 


reſiſtance from friction occaſioned by 
a weight of fix tons, is of fo little con- 


!equence, that the lever may be 
'wung with a flight thread, and will 
continue in a ſtate of vibration for 
ſeveral minutes after.“ ads 

The viſible effect, continues this 
writer, with regard to the working of 
the engine, according to the moſt ex- 


act obſervations by different perſons, 


both before and after theſe ſeveral al- 
terations were made, 1s, that it now 
makes eighteen ſtrokes, at eight feet 
per ſtroke, for fifteen that it ever 
made before, with the ſame, or rather 
a ſmaller, quantity of fuel; and muſt 
therefore diſcharge one-fixth more 
water in equal time; which conſe- 
quently faves one ſixth of the fuel. 
But the effect is found ſtill greater, 
as to ſupplying the tenants with wa- 
zer: the engine performing a greater 
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ſervice in this reſpect in the propor- 
tion firſt mentioned. Some part of 
this effect, however, is imputed to an 
improvement of the boiler; of the 
nature of which we are not informed. 
On the whole, this is a very ſenſible 
and uſeful article, well worthy the 
careful peruſal of all ſuch as are con- 
cerned in the erection of fixed mecha- 
nical engines of any kind whatever. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Art. 26. An account of ſome ſubterrane- 


ous apartments with Etruſcan inſcrip- 

tions and paintings, diſcovered at 
- Civita Turchino, in Italy. By J. 

Wilcox, Eſquire. 

* Civita Turchino, about three 


miles to the north of Corneto, is an 
hill of an oblong form, the ſummit 


of which is almoſt one continued 
plain. From the quantities of medals, 
intaglios, fragments of inſcriptions 
&c. that are occaſionally found here, 
this is believed to be the very ſpot, 


where the powerful and moſt ancient 
city of Tarquinii once ſtood : though, 


at preſent it is only one continued 
field of corn. On the ſouth-eaſt ſide 


of it runs the ridge of an hill, which 
unites it to Corneto. This ridge is 
at leaſt three or four miles in length, 


and almoſt entirely covered by ſeveral 
hundreds of artificial hillocks, which 


are called, by the inhabitants, Monti 


Roſſi. About twelve of theſe hil- 
locks have at different times been 


opened; and in every one of them 
have been tound ſeveral ſubterranean 
apartments cut out of the ſolid rock. 


Theſe apartments are of various forms 
and dimenſions: 
large outer room, and a ſmall one 
within; others of a ſmall room at 


the firſt entrance, and a larger one 


within: others are ſupported by a 
column of the ſolid rock, lett in the 
centre, with openings on every part, 


from twenty to thirty feet. The; 
entrance to them all is by a door about: 


five feet in height, by two feet and an 
half in breadth. Some of theſe have 
no other light but from the 


ſome conſiſt of a 


door, 


While 
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ments 
vaſes of various forms ; in ſeveral in- 


the place of an architrave. 


to diſcovered. 


white others ſeem to have had a ſmall 
light from above, through an hole of 


a pyramidical form Many of theſe 


apartments have a elevated part 
that runs all round the wall, being a 
part of the rock left for that purpole. 
The moveables found in theſe apart- 
conſiſt chiefly in Etruſcan 


deed have been found ſoine plain 
farcophagi of ſtone with bones in them. 
The whole of theſe apartments are 
ſtuccoed, and ornamented in various 
manners: ſome indeed are plain; but 
others, particularly three, are rich- 


ly adorned; having a double row 


of Etruſcan inſcriptions running round 
the upper parts of the walls, and un- 


der it a kind of frieze of figures in 


painting: fome have an ornament un- 
der the figures, that ſeems to ſupply 
There 
have been no relievos in ſtucco hither— 
The paintings ſeem 
to be in freſco, and are in general in 


the ſame ſtile as thoſe which are 
uſually feen on the Etruſcan vaſes : 


though ſome of them are much ſupe- 
rior perhaps to any thing as yet ſeen 
of the Etrutcan art in painting. The 


paintings, though in general flight, are 
well conceived, and prove that theartiit 
was capable of producing things more 


ſtudied and more finiſhed: though 


in ſuch a ſubterranean ſituation, al- 
moſt void of light, where the delica- 
cy of a finiſhed work would have been 


in a great meaſure thrown away; 
theſe artiſts (as the Romans did in 


their beſt ages, when employed in 
ſuch ſepulchral works) have in gene- 


ral contented theinſelves with lightly 
expreſſing their thoughts. But among 


the immente number of thoſe ſubter- 
Tanean apartments which are yet un- 


opened, it is to all appearance very 


probable, that many and valuable 


paintings and infcriptio.% may be diſ- 


covered, ſufficient to form a very 


entertaining, and perhaps a very uſe- 
ful work : a work which would doubt- 
leſs intereſt all the learned and curi- 
ous world, not only as it may bring 
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to light (if ſucceſs attends this under- 
taking) many works of art, in times 
of ſuch early and remote antiquity, 
but as perhaps it may allo be the oc- 
caſion of making ſome conſiderabke 
diſcoveries in the hiſtory of a nation, 
in itſelf very great, though, to the re- 
gret of all the learned world, at pre- 
tent almoſt unknown. This great 
ſcene of antiquities is almoſt entirely 
unknown even in Italy. Mr. Jenkins, 


now reſident at Rome, is the firſt and 


only Engliſhman who ever viſited it. 
Art. 28. Obſervations on two antient 
Roman Inſcriptions diſcovered at Ne- 
therby in Cumberland. By the Rey. 
Dr. Taylor. e 
The firſt of the inſcriptions here 
ſpecified, was diſcovered in the begin- 
ning of the preſent century; the 
other in the year 1762. They both 
make mention of Marcus Aurelius 
Salvius, tribune of the Cohors prima 
Alia Hiſpanorum Milliaria Equitata. 


Art. 34. Roman Inſcriptions at Tunis 


in Africa, copied about the year 1730. 
By Dr. Carilos, a native of Madrid, 
then Phyſician to the Dey of Tu- 


nls. 


Of theſe inſcriptions it is impoſſible 


to give any abſtract. 5 
Art. 45. An attempt to explain a Punic 


Inſcription, lately. diſcovered in the 


and of Malta. By John Swinton, 
OY LT a ys | 
This inſcription is the fame with 
that mentioned by the Abbe Bar- 
thelemy, in the ſupplement to the 
Journal des Scavans for December 


1761; and from which he deduced a 


new Phenician alphabet. Mr. Swin- 


ton differs in his conjectures from the 
| Abbe Barthelemy and M. de Guignes; 
who conceived the Phœnician alpha- 
bet to be almoſt entirely Syriac. But 
as what is advanced on both fides on 
ſo obſcure a ſubject, is, probably, Z 
after all, but mere conjecture, we 
muſt refer it entirely t the antiqua- 


rians. | 


1 The Aftronomical and Mose. 


matical Papers, will be canſidered in 
our next, and conclude the Article. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


LONDON. 


The Sugar Cane : A Poem. In four 
Books. With Notes. By Fames Grain- 
ger, M. D. 40. 4s. Dodfley. — 
The reader muſt not be deterred by 
the title-page, ſince the moſt languid 
will here find his paſſions excited, and 
the imagination indulged to the higheſt 
pitch of luxury. | 

The Hiſtory of Miſs Jenny Saliſbury, 

c. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. Becket. —— 
This is a moſt incomparable bit of 
French Cookery. Madame Riccoboni 


has ſerved up a very palatable haſh 


from as vile materials and as common 
ſtuff as nature can produce. A young 


lady of infinite fortune, beauty, merit, 
virtue, and all that, is got with child 
by her lover, and a lord too, the very 
night before the day appointed for their 
marriage, which is never completed; 
and the iſſue of the amour is this ſame 
_ Miſs Jenny Saliſpury—well, what next? 


— This fame Jenny Saliſbury is as vir- 
tuous, as modeſt, as beautiful, and 
all that, as her mother; but mark the 


ſequel, reader A married nobleman 


falls in love with her, gets a ſcoundrel 


to perſonate a clergyman, marties and 


lies with her; and yet the fame Miſs 


Jenny Saliſbury gains the eſteem of one 
ſex, the love of the other, and fortune 


at laſt ſeems to joſtle nature in their 


— — 


The Gooſe and the Swans. 


Surgeon. 8vo. 58. 


| ©. VE 
conteſt who ſhall make her moſt hap- 
PY, : 3 

Gentle reader, can you imagine 
more contemptible common place in- 
gredients than theſe are for a novel; 
and yet the periormance before us not 
only makes a pretty appearance _ 
the table, but it is 10 delicately ſeaſon- 
ed, its flavour is ſo high, and its con- 


tents are ſo diſguiſed, that you eat 


away, and pronounce it to be excel- 
lent. | | 


Experimental Eſſays on the following | 


Subjefs : I. On the Fermentation of ali- 
mentary Mixtures. II. On the Nature 
and Properties of fixed Air. III. On the 
reſpective Power and Manner of actin 

of the different Kinds of Antiſeptics. IV. 


On the Scuruy; with a Propoſal for try- 


ing new Methods to prevent or cure the 
ſame at Sea. V. On the diſſolvent 


Poaver of Quicklime. Illuftrated with 


By David Macbride, 
Millar. — The 
choice of the various, yet relative, ſub- 
jets of theſe curious Eſſays, ſhews 


Copper plates. 


their Author's diſpoſition to be uſeful 


to his ſpecies, in the important article 
of health; and his clear experimen- 
tal manner of diſcuſſing them, evinces 
his conſiderable capacity for it. We 


cannot dilmiſs theſe eſſays, without re- 


peating our ſenſe of their merit and 


importance, and our approbation of 


this ſolid and enlightening manner of 
reaſoning, from plain and certain facts. 


Poem. 


The Goost and the SWANS. 5 
A FABLE. 


|| Hate the face, however fair, 
1 That carries an affected air; 


The liſping tone, the ſhape conſtrain'd, 


The ſtudied lock, the paſſion feign'd, 
Are fopperies, which only tend 

Jo injure what they ftrive to mend. 
With what ſuperior grace enchants 


m— 


Where eyes, unexercis'd in art, 


Glow with the meaning of the heart! 
Where freedom and good-humour fit, 
And eaſy gaiety and wit! 
FTho' perfect beauty be not there, 

The maſter lines, the finiſh'd air, 

We catch from every look delight, 
And grow enamour'd at the ſiggt: 
For beauty, tho' we all approve, 7 
Excites our wonder more than love; 
While the agreeable ſtrikes us fuze, 


The face which nature's pencil paints} And gives the wounds we cannot cure. 
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Why then, my Amoret, this care, 
That makes you in effe leſs fair ? 
If Nature on your cheek beſtows 
A bloom that emulates the roſe ; 
Or from ſome heav'nly image drew 
A form Apelles never knew, 

Your ill-judg'd aid will you impart, 
And ſpoil by meretricious art; 

Or had you, nature's error, come 
Abortive from the mother's womb, 
Your forming care ſhe till rejects, 


Which only heightens her defects. 


When ſuch, of glitt'ring jewels proud, 
Still preſs the foremoſt of the croud, 


At ev'ry public ſhew are ſeen, 


With look awry, and aukward mien, 
The gaudy dreſs attracts the eye, 
And magnifies deformity. 


Nature may underdo her part, 


But ſeldom wants the help of art; 
Truſt her, ſhe is your ſureſt friend, 


Nor made your form for you to mend. 


A Gooſe, affected, empty, vain, 
The ſhrilleſt of the cackling train, 
With proud and elevated creſt, 
Precedence claim'd above the reſt. 


_ Says ſhe, 1 laugh at human race, 


Who fay, geeſe hobble in their pace; 


Look here ! the ſland'rous lie detect; 
Not haughty man is ſo erect. [vain 
That peacock, yonder! Lord, how 


Ihe creature's of his gaudy train! 


If both were ſtript, I'd pawn my word, 
A gooſe would be the finer bird. 


Nature, to hide her own defects, 


Her bungled work with finery decks; 


Were geeſe ſet off with half that ſhew, 


Would men admire the peacock ? No. 

Thus vaunting, croſs the mead ſhe 
talks, 3 | 

The cackling breed attend her walks; 

The fun thot down his noon-tide 

beams, (ſtreams ; 


The ſwans were ſporting in the 
Their ſnowy plumes, and ſtately pride, 
Provok' d her ſpleen.— Why there, ſhe 


cry'd, | 
Again, what arrogance we ſee.! 
"Thoſe creatures! how they mimic me! 


Shall ev'ry fowl the waters ſkim ? 


Becauſe we geeſe are known to ſwim ? 
Humility they ſoon ſhall learn, 


Aud their own emptineſs diſcern. 


On Female N. eatneſs after Marriage. 


Nov. 


So ſaying, with extended wings, 
Lightly upon the wave ſhe ſprings; 
Her boſom ſwells, ſhe fpreads hes 
plumes, 
And the ſwan's ſtately creſt aſſumes, 
Contempt and mockery enſu'd, 
And burſts of laughter ſhook the flood. 
A Swan, ſuperior to the reſt, [dreſs'd. 
Sprung forth, and thus the fool ad- 
Conceited thing, elate with pride! 
Thy affectation all deride! | 
Theſe airs thy aukwardneſs impart, 
And ſhew thee plainly as thou art. 
Among thy equals of the flock, 
Thou hadſt elcap'd the public mock ; 
And as thy parts to good conduce, 
Been deem'd an honeſt hobbling gooſe. 
Learn hence to ſtudy wiſdom's rules; 
Know, foppery's the pride of fools ; 
And ftriving nature to conceal, 
You only her deſects reveal. 


On Female Neatneſs afte » Marriage. 


| \ HY, Czlia, is your ſpreading 
wa! Co 


So looſe, fo negligently lac'd ; 

Why muſt the wrapping bed-gown hide 
Your ſnowy boſom's ſwelling pride? 
How ill that dreſs adorns your head, 
Diilain'd and rumpled from the bed! 
Thoſe clouds that ſhade your blooming 
A little water might diſplace; [face, 


As nature every morn beſtows 


The cryſtal dew, to cleanſe the roſe. 
"Thoſe treſſes, as the ravon black, | 
That wav'd in ringlets down your back, 
Uncomb'd, and injur'd by neglect, | 
Deftroy the face, which once they 
„ - | 
Whence this forgetfulneſs of dreſs? 
Pray, madam, are you married? Yes. 
Nay, then indeed the wonder ceaſes, Þ 
No matter now how looſe your dreſs is; 
The end is won, your fortune's made, 
Your ſiſter now may take the trade. | 
Alas! what pity 'tis to find 
This fault in half the female kind! 
From hence proceed averſion, ſtrife, 
And all that fours the wedded life. 
Beauty can only point the dart, 
"Tis neatneſs guides it to the heart 1. | 
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Let neatneſs then, and beauty ſtrive 
To keep a wav'ring flame alive. 

"Tis harder far (you'll find it true) 
To keep the conqueſt than fubdue ; 
Admit us once behind the ſcreen, 
What is there farther to be ſeen ? 

A newer face may raiſe the flame, 
But every woman 1s the ſame. 

Then ſtudy chiefly to improve [love : 
The charm, that fix'd your huſband's 
Weigh well his humour. Was it dreſs, 
That gave your beauty power to bleſs? 
Purſue it ſtill; be neater feen; 

"Tis always frugal to be clean; 

So ſhall you keep alive deſire, 

And time's ſwift wing ſhall fan the fire. 


_—_— 


The WAY be WISE: 
Imitated from La Fontaine. 
3 Jenny, am' tous, young, and 
: „„ 5 0 
N by man been led aſtray, 


Io nunn'ry dark retir'd; 


There liv'd, and look'd ſo like a maid, 


So ſeldom eat, fo often pray'd, 
She was by all admir'd. 
The lady abbeſs oft would cry, 
If any ſiſter trod awry, _ 
Or prov'd an idle ſlattern : 
_ « See wiſe and pious Mrs. Jane ; 
A life ſo ſtrict, ſo grave a mien, 
Is ſure a worthy pattern.” 
A pert young flur, at length, replies, 
Experience, madam, makes folks 
___ wiſe, | f 
Tis that has made her ſuch ; 


And we, poor fouls, no doubt, ſhould 


As pious and as wiſe as the, [be 
If we had ſeen as much.” | 


A Paſtoral Ballad In four 3 By - | 
The pilgrim that journeys all day 


William Shenſtone, Eg; 
 Arbuſta bumileſque myrice. VI RG, 
PTT -. 

E ſhepherds ſo chearful and gay, 


Whoſe flocks never careleſsly 


roam; 
Should Corydon's happen to ſtray, 
Oh!] call the poor wanderers home. 
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Allow me to muſe and. to ſigh, 
Nor talk of the change that ye find; 


None once was fo watchful as I: 


l have left my dear Phillis behind. 


Now I know what it is, to have ſtrove 


With the torture of doubt and deſire; 
What it is, to admire and to love, 

And to leave her we love and admire. 
Ah lead forth my flock in the morn, 

And the damps of each ev'ning re- 


Alas! I am faint and forlorn: [pel ; 


I have bade my dearPhyllis farewel. 


Since Phyllis vouchſaf'd me a look, 


I never once dreamt of my vine; 


May I loſe both my pipe and my crook, 


If I knew of a kid that was mine. 


I priz'd every hour that went b,, 
Beyond all that had pleas'd me be- 


. ates -- | ERIE 
But now they are paſt, and I. ſigh; 
And I grieve that I priz'd them no 

more. 


But why do I languiſh in vain? | 


Why wander thus penſively here ? 


Oh! why did I come from the plain, 


Where I fed on the ſmiles of my 
| dear? 8 1 
They tell me, my favourite maid, 


The pride of that valley, is flown; 
Alas! where with her J have ſtray'd, 


I could wander with pleaſure, alone. 


When forc'd the fair nywph to forego? 
What anguiſh I felt at my heart! 


Yet I 5 it might not be 
5 
"Twas with pain that ſhe faw- me 
depart. 
She gaz'd as I ſlowly withdrew ; 
My path I could hardly diſcern ; 
So ſweetly ſhe bade me adieu, 
I thought that ſhe bade me return. 


© To viſit ſome far-diſtant ſhrine, 
If he bear but a relique away, 
Is happy, nor heard to repine. 


Thus widely remov'd from the fair, +: 
Where my vows, my devotion, 1 


e 


owe, | 
Soft hope is the relique I bear, 


And my ſolace wherever I go. 
4673 
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II. HOPE. 


Y banks they are furniſh'd with 
bees, | 
Whoſe murmur invites one to ſleep ; 
My grottos are {haded with trees, 
And my hills are white-over with 
| ſheep. 
I feldom have met with a loſs, 
Such health do my fountains beſtow ; 
My fountains ali border'd with moſs, 
Where tie hare-bells and violets 
grow. | 


Not a pine in my grove is there ſeen, 


But with tendrils of woodbine is 
bund: | 
Not a beech's more beautiful green, 


But a ſu cet-briar entwines it around. 


Not my fields, in the prime of the year, 
More charms than my cattle unfold : 

Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 
But it glitters with fiſhes of gold. 


One would think the might like to re- 


tire 


Not a ſhrub that I heard her admire, 
But I haſted and planted it there. 
Oh how ſudden the jeſſamine ſtrove 
With the lilac to render it gay! 
Already it calls for my lave, 
To prune the wild branches away. 


From the plains, from the woodlands 
| and groves, 


What ſtrains of wild melody flow? | 


How the nightingales warble their loves 
From thickets of roſes that blow! 
And when her bright form ſhall appear, 
Each bird ſhall harmoniouſly join 

In a concert ſo ſoft and fo clear, 
As8——ſhe may not be fond to re- 


T have found out a gift for my fair „ 


J have found where the wood-pi- 


geons breed: 
But let me that plunder forbear, 
She will fay 'twas a barbaroug deed. 
For he ne'er could be true ſhe aver'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its 
young : 


Paſtoral Ballad. 
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To the bow'r I have labour'd to 


Nov. 
And I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue. 


I have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold 
How that pity was due to a dove: 


That it ever attended the bold, 


And ſhe call'd it the ſiſter of love. 
But her words ſuch a pleaſure convey, 
So much [ her accents adore, 
Let her ſpeak, and whatever ſhe fay, 


Methinks I ſhould love her the more. 


Can a boſom ſo gentle remain 
Unmov'd, when her Corydon ſighs! 


Will a nymph that is fond of the 


plain, | 
Theſe plains and this valley deſpiſe ? 
Dear regions of ſilence and ſhade! 
Soft ſcenes of contentment and eaſe! 
Where I could have pleaſingly ſtray'd, 


If aught, in her abſence, could pleaſe. 


But where does my Phillida ftray ? 
And where are her grots and her 
bow'rs? * 


Are the groves and the valleys as gay, 
And the ſhepherds as gentle as ours? } 


The groves may perhaps be as fair, 


And the face of the valleys as fine; 


The ſwains may in manners compare, 


But their love is not equal to nine. 


In. 80 L 101 TU DYE. 


+ "HY will you my paſſion reprove? 


Why term it a folly to grieve ? 


Ere I ſhew you the charms of my love, 


She is fairer than you can believe. 


With her mien ſhe enamours the brave; 


Wich her wit ſhe engages the free; 
With her modeſty pleaſes the grave; 
She is ev'ry way pleaſing to me. 


O you that have been of her train, 
Come and join in my amorous lays; 


I could lay down my life for the ſwain, 
That will fing but a ſong in her praiſe. 
When he ſings, nay the nymphs of the 


town 3 
Come trooping, and liſten the while; 


Nay on him let not Phyllida frown; 


But I cannot allow her to ſmile. 


For when Paridel tries in the dance 


Any favour with Phyllis to find, 


Q how, 


* 

15 
1 
2 
8 4 
e. 
3 


Let his 
80 P. 
Let hisf 
So th 
The lan 
Is a fl 
—— Ye 
Or fi 


W. 4 


They ha 
I hav 
Yet don 
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O how, with one trivial glance, 
Might ſhe ruin the peace of my mind! 
In ringlets he dreſſes his hair, 
And his crook is be- ſtudded around; 
And his pipe - oh may Phyllis beware 
Of a magic there is in the ſound. 


Tis his with mock paſſion to glow; 
Tis his in ſmooth tales to unfold, 
How her face is as bright as the ſnow, 

And her boſom, be ſure, is as cold. 

How the nightingales labour the ftrain, 

With the notes of his charmer to vie ; 
How they. vary their accents in vain, 
Repine at her triumphs, and die.” 


To the grove or the garden he ſtrays, 
And pillages every ſweet ; 
Then, ſuiting the wreath to his lays 
He throws it at Phyllis's feet. 


„ 
What is eglantine, after a ſhow'r? 


Then the lily no longer is white ; 
I ben the roſe is depriv'd of its bloom; 
; MM Then the violets die with deſpight, _ 
s And the wood-bines give up their 
perfume.““ . 


Thus glide the ſoft numbers along, 

And he fanc ies no ſhepherd his peer; 
et never ſhould envy the ſong, 
2? Were not Phyllis to lend it an ear. 


Let his crook be with hyacinths bound, 
So Phyllis the trophy deſpiſe ; 


So they thine not in Phyllis's eyes. 
The language that flows from the heart 
Is a ſtranger to Paridel's tongue : 
Met may ſhe beware of his art, 
Or ſure I muſt envy the ſong. 


w. DISAPPOINTMENT. 
* ſnepherds give ear to my lay, 


And take no mere heed of my 


3 


-I have nothing to do, but to weep. 
Yet do not my folly reprove ; 
She was fair—and my paſſion begun; 


. 2 
bo: 


2 


« O Phyllis, he whiſpers, more fair, 
More ſweet than the jeſſamin's low'r ! 
What are pinks, in a morn, to com- 


Let his forehead with laurels be crown'd, 


They have nothing to do, but to ſtray; 
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She ſmibd—and I could not but love ; 
She is faithleſs—and I am undone. 


Perhaps I was void of all thought ; 
Perhaps it was plain to foreſee, 
Thar a nymph fo compleat would be 
ſought : | 


By a fwain more engaging than me. | 


Ah! love ev'ry hope can inſpire ; 
It baniſhes wiſdom the while; 

And the lip of the nymph we admire 
Seems for ever adorn'd with a ſmile, 


She is faithleſs, and I am undone; 
Ye that witneſs the woes I endure, 
Let reaſon inſtru& you to ſhun 


What it cannot inſtruct you to cure. 


Beware how ye loiter in vain | 
Amid nymphs of an higher degree : 
It is not for me to explain 


How fair, and how fickle they be. 


Alas ! from the day that we met, 
What hope of an end to my woes? 

When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repoſe. 


Yet time may diminith the pain : 
The flow'r, and the ſhrub, and the 


Which I rear'd for her pleaſure in vain, 


In time may have comfort for me. 


The ſweets of a dew- ſprinkled roſe, 
Tue ſound of a murmuring ſtream, 
The peace which from ſolitude flows, 


Henceforth ſhall be Co RV DOx's 
theme. 


High tranſports are ſhewn to the ſight, 
But we are not to find them our 


own ; | a 
Fate never beſtow'd ſuch delight, 
As Iwith my PHYLLIS had known, 


O ye woods, ſpread your branches | 


apace ; 


To your deepeſt receſſes I 1 


1 would hide with the beaſts of the 


chaſe ; | 

T would vaniſh from every eye. 
Yet my reed ſhall reſound thro' the 
| grove. 


wes -- | 5 
Was faithleſs, and I am undone! 


Chronicle. - 


| (gun; . 
With the ſame ſad complaint it be- 
How ſhe ſmil'd, and I could not but F 


FIR 
* 


/ 


that high office, which, by his maje- 
{ty's goodneſs to his people, you now 
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Tuuxs pA, November 1, 1764. 
Th following is an account of a 
ſurprizing phenomenon which 
happened at Philadelphia the 2oth of 
July laſt. At 40 minutes paſt ſeven 
in the evening, about two miles and 
a half ſouth-weſt of this city, a ball of 
fire was ſeen near the north- eaſt, 
about fifty degrees above the horizon; 
it took its courſe near north-weſt, its 
diameter at times conſiderably bigger 
than that of the ſun, eſpecially at one 
time it opened ſo, as, ſeemingly, it 
would have ſeparated itfelf. It ap- 
peared like large flaming ſheets of fire, 
inclining together, like that of a new- 
blown roſe; its ſound as it went 
{which was very ſwift) was like that 
of a great fire, urged by a ſtrong wind; 


It kept near of one heighth all the way, 


till it had croſſed the meridian to the 
north, about twenty degrees, where 
Was a ſmall cloud, which ſeemed as 
if it attracted it ; it mounted higher, 
and juſt as it ſeemingly touched the 


outward edge of the cloud, it broke 


into thouſands of pieces, like that 
/ of ipringing a nine, where the pieces 
and particles would all be in a flame, 
when, as near as could be gueſſed, in 
about thirty ſeconds of time came the 
report, which was like the firing of a 
large cannon, the ſound of it believed 
to laſt one full minute. It had fome- 
thing exceedingly remarkable in its 
center, like a bar of iron, which ap- 
peared to be very hot, out of which 
there came ſparks of fue as it went. 
On the 26th ulr. the corporation 
of Bath nnanimouſly voted that the 


town-clerk thould wait on the right 


hononourable lord chief juſtice Pratt, 
their worthy recorder, with the fol- 
Jowing letter. | : 


To the right hon. lard chief juftice Pratt. 
% We the mayor, aldermen, and 


common council of the city of Bath, 
beg leave to preſent our grateful ac- 
knowledginents of your upright and 
Keady cogdutt on trying occaficns in 


Nov. 


ſuſtain. And the near connection we 
have the honour of bearing with you, 
fir, as a member of our corporation, 
not ſuffering us to be any longer filent, 
we, with great fincerity and reſpeQ, 
join the public voice, teſtifying to you 
our thanks; and that a monument 
may remain amongſt ourſelyes of our 
perſonal and particular reſpect and juſt 
attention to your character and con- 
duct, defire you would permit us to 
aſk you to fit for your picture, as a 
perpetual memorial of what ought ne- 
ver to be forgot by us or our poſterity, 
whilft the ſpirit of law and liberty re- 
mains in any part of this free and in- 
dependent kingdom.” 1 

To which his lordſhip ſoon aſter re- 


turned the following aniwer : 


To Lewis Clutterbuck, £/q; Town-clerk. 


5 og Oct. 26. 1764. 
My connection with the city of 
Bath makes me receive the honour of 
this compliment with particular ſatiſ- 
faction, and I feel a moſt ſenſible plea- 
ſnre in finding that my conduct has 
been approved by that corporation. I 
hope I have done. my duty : I have 
endeavoured to the utmoſt of my abi- 
lities to adminiſter juſtice according to 
the laws of this kingdom, to which [ 


am bound by all the ties of oaths and , 


conſcience, as well as by thoſe of alle- 
giance and gratitude to the beſt of ſo- 
vereigns : The law of the land ſhall 


alvways be, as it ought, my only guide 


and maſter, from which | have learnt 
that the prerogative of the crewn, and 


the liberty of the ſubject, ſpring from 
one parent root, the good of the peo- 
ple, and are fo cloſely knit together, 9 
that they are conſtitutionally inſepara- 7} 
ble. I beg the favour of you to te- 
preſent to the corporation how ſtrongly = 
I feel the marks of regard which they 
are pleaſed to expreſs for me in their 
unanimous reſolution ; and I intteat 
you to convey to thei my beſt ac- 
__  knowledgments X 


them, 
poſitio 
ligion, 
clear 
of rea 
grievec 
redreſll 
They 
laws © 


che gor 
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knowledgments for the notice where- 
by they have fo obligingly diſtinguiſhed 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

err.“ 
Three hundred medals in gold, and 
1500 in ſilver have been forwarded to 
Poland: The former for preſents to 
the nobility, at the king's coronation 
there; the latter to be diſtributed 
among the populace. On the obverſe: 
The king's head in profile. Legend, 


REX POLONLEA, M. D. LITH. 
#. e. Staniſlaus Auguſtus, by the Grace 
of God, king of Poland, great duke of 
Lithuania. In very ſmall characters, 
on the edge of the king's buſt, . PIN- 
co F. On the reverſe, a crown with 
rays of glory round it. Legend, 
HANC IUSSIT FORTUNA' ME- 
RERI. This for tune willed to be the 


e- Al reſult of merit, Exergue. El. vna 
3 Voce, vii Sept, coron. xxv Nov. 
z. M. DCC, LXIV. Elefed with one 
voice 7 September, crowned 25 Now. 
Fo, ; 1764. : ne wo 
er 4 Sentence of * was pro- 
1 nounced againſt John Wilkes, eſq; 
1 at the Sheriff's county court in Hol- 
3 boars ©: 8 N 
1 | | SUNDAY 4. 


The following letter was read in all the 
ERomiſh Chapels of Kilkenny, and the 
reſt of the dinceſe of Offory. 


by the unruly people, called White 
Boys, are too well known to you all, 
even to ſuch an excefs, as that ſome 
of his majeſty's light horſe loſt their 
lives. This I mention, becauſe there 


them, though they act directly in op- 
poſition to the principles of their re- 
ligion, nay to the law of nature, made 
clear to mankind by the very light 
of reaſon. If they think themſelves 
grieved in any reſpect, they might be 
redrefled by lawful ways and means. 
They ought to be amenable to the 
laws of the nation, and not provoke 


che government, which is mild beyond 


Chromtcle. 


STANISLAUS AUGUSTUS, D. G. 


The enormous outrages committed 


are many roman catholicks amongſt. 
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expreſſion. Hence in the name of the 


Roman Catholic church I abhor and 
deteſt their doings: and I declare, 
that their combination oath does not 
bind them: They committed a moſt. 
grievous fin as otten as they obſerve 
it. Wherefore, I command them to 


behave as peaceable ſubjects, and fo 
deſerve a continuance of that lenity - 
and moderation we experienced theſe 
many years paſt, otherwiſe I will pu- 


mſh them to the utmoſt of the power 
I have from God and the church. I 


am not only encouraged but Ikewife 


requeſted to do ſo by perſonages in 
power. Finally. I command you to 
read this paper with an audible yoice 
from their reſpective altars on three 


ſundays immediately after you will re- 


ceive it, and to exert yourſelves agree- 
able thereto with zeal and prudence. 
Given at Kilkenny the iſt or Novem- 
ber, 1764. Your Servant in Chriſt, 
„„ . 
Mo N DA . 
A midwife in Paris laid a woman of 
a monſtrous birth. It was a male 
child, ftill-born ; it had one head, two 
faces, parted aſunder by a fmall par- 
tition of ſkin, four eyes, two noſes, 
and two mouths, two externa! noſes of 
a beautiful make, but the two internal 


were united into one, and joined the 
apple of the eye. The noſes were flat- 
tith ; one of the mouths was perfect, 


but the other had a hare lip, opened 
only on the right ſide : the remaining 


part of the body was properly ſhaped, 


except the back-bone, which ſeemed 
not to have the natural make. It had 


two paſſages backwards, one above 
the other. It was rough, covered 


over like an hare ſkin, and its fore- 

head was dented in. | s. 

N SATURDAY 17. . 
At a {ale of Mr. Hutton's collection 


of books, a ſmall Engliſh quarto, en- 


titled, Thomas Coriate, traveller for 
the Engliſh wits, greeting, from the. 


court of Magul, containing only 56 pa- : 


ges (1616) was fold for 41. 6s. 
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Bix THS, MaRRIACGES, and DEATHS, 

until a few hours before his death, 

BIRTHS. and worked at his trace of a taylor, 


AD MV St. John, a ſon.— Lady 
Clive, a dau.— Lady Downe, a 
ſon.  [IxeELAND.] 
Wife of Edmond Sexten Pety, eſq; a 
dau. —of Thomas Pigott, eſq; a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 
[[RELAND.] 

Rev. Matt. Hemmings, to Mary, 
dau. of col. Weldon. — Rob. Hillas, 
eſq; to Eſther, dau. of Tho. Hillas, 
eſq;—Rev. Wm. Brown, A. M. to 
miſs Rachael Stuthard.—Major Bailie, 
to miſs Clack.—Edw. Jones, efq; to 
Elizabeth, dau. of Hen. Trumble, 
eſq;—Pat. Allen, eſq; to the widow 
. Brewton. — Amyas Griffith, eſq; to 

miſs Frances Radford. —Henry Irwin, 
eſq; to Phebe, dau. of Walley Oulton, 


eſq. 


DEATHS: 
Earl Paulett. — Lord Craven. — 


Sir Nath. Thorald, bart. Naples. — 


Sir Jn. Wynne, bart. Flintthire. — Sir 
Tho. Clarke, maſter of the Rolls. — 
Wm. Hogarth, eſq; the celebrated 


8 London. — At Darlington, 


Mrs. Dorothy Collier, ſuppoſed to be 
the largeſt woman in the north of 


England: She weighed upwards of 
thirty ſtone, and, notwithſtanding her 


unweildly bulk, was very active. Her 
_ coffin meaſured in length two yards 


two inches; in breadth, a yard and 


four inches; and in depth, two feet 
ſix inches. She was obliged to be 
carried to church on a machine. 


Mr. Charles Churchill, the much- ad- 


mired Engliſh fatiriſt, at Boulogne, in 
France, where he went on a viſit to 


his friend Mr. Wilkes, to whom he 


bas left all his MSS. — At Newent, in 


Glouceſterſhire, Joſeph Rudge, aged 
107. He retained all his taculties 


[1 * 


till about four years ago, without the 
aſſiſtance of ſpectacles, which he ne- 
ver wore. He had had two wives, by 
whom he had children, grand chil- 


dren, and great grand children, 102, 


and by his laſt wife had three children 
born after he was 80 years of age; . 
the laſt of which was born when he 7 


was 8 5. Some time before his death, 


he loſt the nails of his hands and feet, 
and afterwards had new ones, the 
ſame as a young infant; and, till 
about a year before his death, he had 
his mouth full of teeth, ſound and 
good. — Hen. Bracken, M. D. author 
of ſeveral treatiſes of Farriery, &c. 


— Sir Philip Touchet Chetwode, : | 


bart. — Col John Craufurd, gov. of WI 
Rs 5 3 MW 
Relict of fir Hen. King, bart. Bath. 
— Rev. Rich. Heatly, co. Donegal — 
Capt. Iſrael Mitchel, 10 reg. F.— Jn. 


Cooper, Queen's co. eſq;— Wife of 


Tho. Carew, eſq;—Witfe of fir Rich. 
Levinge, bart. Bath. — Major Rich. 


Bailie, Warren's-town. — Owen Co- 
rollan, aged 127, at Duleek, co. 
Meath. He was remarkable for 
having 6 fingers and 6 toes on each 
hand and foot, was never blooded, 


and an entire ſtranger to ſfickneſs— 
Pat. James Barry, M. D. Middle-town. 8 
— Tho. Dillon, eſq; formerly an emi- 
nent banker, France. Wm. Auſten, 
eſq; maſter in Chancery. Lieut Am- 
broſe Jones, Mount Lenox. — Matt. 
Hubart, aged 121, Birr — James M- 
Culloch, eſq; ulſter king at arms.— 


E dm. Leflie Corry, eſq; M P. bor. of 21 


Newtown Lemavady. — Rob. Hoare, 
eſq; town clerk of Corke. Wm. M 
Iver, M. D. Dungannon.— Col. Eyre, 
in his paſſage home from America. 

Promotions in our next. 
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A Deſcription of the County of Down. 
Illuſtrated with an accurate Map, 
from the lateft and beſt Surveys. 


TRE tract of country, now called 
the county of Down, together 
with a ſmall part of the ſouth of the 
county of Antrim, was antiently 


known by the name of Ulagh (in La- 


ceived from one Ulagh, a Norwegian, 
who flouriſhed here long before the 


ledge, the whole province of Ulſter in 
proceſs of time took its name. 

This county is bounded on the E. 
and S. by St. George's channel; on 
the W. by the county of Armagh, and 
a ſmall point of the county of Louth, 
from which it is ſeparated by Newry 
river; and on the N. by Carrickfergus- 


of Lough-Neagh. Ir lies oppoſite to 
the Iſle of Man, Cumberland and 
Weſtmorland ; and the N. E. part of 
it fronts the Mull or head-lands of 
Galloway in Scotland, from whence it 
is diftant about ten leagues N. lat. 
54 deg. 39 min. The greateſt length 
of it, from eaſt to weſt, is about 30 
Iriſh miles, and the breadth, from 
north to ſouth, from 20 to 16. | 
This county comprehends fix prin- 
cipal baronies, viz. Ardes, Lecale, 
December, 1764. 5 
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Originals. 


tin, Ulidia) which, ſome ſay, it re- 


chriſtian æra; from whom, they al- 


bay, the county of Antrim, and a part 


Caſtlereagh, Kinelearty, lower and 
upper Iveach; and two half baronies, 
viz. Dufferin and Mourne ; meaſuring, 
upon the whole, 344,658 Iriſh plan- 
tation acres, or 558,289 Engliſh, and 


containing 19,270 houſes, and fix bo- 
| It is divided into two 
biſhopricks, Down and Dromore ; the 


rough towns. 


former ſubdivided into forty-two pa- 
riſhes and unions; and the latter (fo 


far as it lies within this county) into 
_ twenty-one ; only Newry is a peculiar, 
being exempt from epiſcopal juriſdic- 


tion. 


The half barony of Mourne, the 


moſt ſouthern part of this county, con- 
tains no-towns, and but few villages 


of any conſequence. The place of 


moſt note in it is Green-Caſtle, ſtand- 
ing in the weſt upon a gut or inlet of 


the ſea, which here forms a pleaſant 
baſon, and was antiently reputed a 


ſtrong caſtle, fortified by the Burghs, 


earls of Ulſter and lords of Conaught. 


It was deſtroyed by the Iriſh, anno 
1343; but fon after repaired and 
better fortified ; and was a garriſon in 
the rebellion of 1641, and helped to 


bridle the inſults of the Iriſh in'thoſe 
wild, and then uncultivated pargs- 
he 


This barony takes its name from 
mountains, which are called, in Iriſh, 


Mcr-Rinn, i e. the great ridge. 


la the bc of Lecale, on the. 
X 
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ſouth-weſt branch of Lough-Coyn, 
or the lake of 'Strangford, ſtands the 
ſhire-town, Down-Patrick, i. e. Pa- 
trick's Mount, in Latin, Dunum, one 
of the moſt antient towns in the king- 
dom, being noted in hiſtory before the 
arrival of St. Patrick in Ireland, which 
happened A. D. 432. 

It conſiſts of four long ſtreets, with 
other ſmaller ſtreets and lanes ; has 
the advantage of being a borough- 
town, and the electors are called Pot- 
wallopers, 1. e. all proteftants, who 
boil a pot in the town, and pay ſcot 
and lot, and the ſeneſchal of the ma- 
nor 1s the returning officer. | 

It was made the ſeat of a biſhop by 


St. Patrick, but has been united to 


the ſee of Conor ever ſince the year 
1442. The old cathedral was origi- 
nally conſecrated to the Bleſſed Tri- 
nity ; but John de Curcey cauſed it to 


be dedicated to St. Patrick. It ftands 


within two hundred paces of the town, 
on the aſcent of a hill, and 1s yet ve- 
nerable in its ruins. Over the eaſt 
window, which is very lofty and au- 
guſt, are three handſome antient ni- 
ches, in which the pedeſtals ſtill con- 
tinue, whereon, it is tuppoſed, the 
ſtatues of St. Patrick, St. Bridget, and 
St. Columb formerly ſtood; for tradi- 
tion and hiſtory inform us, that theſe 
| three ſaints were depoſited here, and 
that this diftich, in old monkiſh verſe, 
was Written over thein. 85 


Hi tres in Duno tumulo tumulantur 


in uno, [pius. 
Brigida, Patricius, atque Columba 


One tomb three ſaints contains, one 
vault below -*.  [thew. 


Does Patrick, Brigid and Columba 


This church and monument were de- 
ſtroyed by Leonard, lord Grey, lord 
deputy of Ireland, A. D. 1538; the 
profanation of them being one of the 
articles of 1mpeachment laid to his 
charge, and he was beheaded three 
your after. The preſent church of 


own, which ſtands in another part of 


the town, has nothing remarkable in 
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it, fave a handſome monument of 
black marble on the inner wall of the 
north fide, erected to the memory of 


John M Neal, dean of Down, by his 


lon, capt. M' Neal, on which is an 
inſcription not yet fully perfected. 


Strangford, five miles E. of Down- 


Patrick, is a ſmall antient trading 
town, and gives the title of viſcount 
to the honourable family of Smith, of 
which the preſent lord is a clergy- 
man. 

In the barony of Ardes are ſeveral 
towns and villages, the principal of 
which are Portaferry, ſituate on the 
further ſide of the rapid ferry of 
Strangford ; Newtown and Bangor, 
both of them boroughs ; Donaghadee, 


a good market-town, the trade of 
which chiefly conſiſts in the export of 


horſes to Scotland ; and Ballywalter, a 


ſmall village, noted only for a good 


ſlate-quarry. 


The moſt remarkable monument of 


antiquity in this barony is Grey-Ab- 
bey, founded for Ciſtertian monks by 
Africa, the wife of John de Curcey, 
and daughter of Godred king of Man, 
A. D. 1193. She is buried here, and 


her image, made of grey free- ſtone in 
alto relievo, much defaced, with her 


hands cloſed in a poſture of devotion, 


is yet to be ſeen fixed in the arch of 
the wall on the goſpel ſide of the high 


altar. | 


The barony of Caſtle-Reagh is de- 


nominated from a caſtle of the ſame 


name. It is ſituated on the top of an 


hill, and in one of thoſe forts, the | 


erection of which is uſually aſcribed to 


the Danes. This caſtle was formerly 
the ſeat of Con © Neille, who ſeems 


to have been not only one of the great 
Iriſh lords, but alſo a petty prince, as 
the name of his caſtle imports, the 
word Reagh or Righ, in Iriſh, ſignify- 
ing a king. Con 6 Neille was propri- 


etor of that large tract of country 


which was afterwards divided among 


the lords Clanebois, Ardes, and the 


anceſtors of the preſent lord Hilſbo- 
rough. 


| "The half barony of Dufferin is = 
J y he 
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ſmall territory, and has few places in 
it worthy of remark. Killeleagh is 
its principal town, ſeated on an arm of 
the lake of Strangford, on a riſing 
ground, dry and healthy, and has a 
commanding proſpect. It is beſides a. 
market and borough town, and was 
the reſidence of the Hamiltons, cre- 
_ ated firſt lords Clanebois, and fince 
earls of Clanbrazil. 


any place which deſerves our notice. 


al The principal is Ballinehinch, a vil- 
of lage flanding in the centre of the 
he county, near a little river. Here is a 
of charter-ſchool for twenty popiſh chil- 
or, dren of both fexes, a pariſh church 
ee, and reſidentiary houſe for the vicar. - 
of About two miles S. S. W. of this 
of place, on the ſkirts of a mountain 
NE! called Slieve-Croob, is an excellent 
od _ chalybeo-ſulphureous ſpaw. This 
country, though rough, is well peo- - 
of pled, and much improved from the 
Ab- udvantage of having good roads. 
by | Upper Iveach is the largeſt barony 
cey, in this county. It is an open hilly 
lan, country, and, by means of marle- 
and culture, abounds in corn. The prin- 
e in cipal towns in it are, Banbridge, 
her Loughbrickland, Rathtryland, Role- 
tion, Trevor, and Newry, which laſt, though 
h of not the ſhire-town of the county, is 
high the moſt conſiderable for trade and 


4 x1 compals. It ftands 49 miles diſtant 


de- from Dublin, almoſt ſurrounded by 
ſame mountains and rocky hills, except to 
of an the north and north-weſt, where a 
, the proſpe& opens into a good country, 
ed to through which the canal is now car- 
neily - ried. As a town of conſequence, it 
eems owes its riſe to fir Nicholas Bagnal, 
great knight, marſhal of Ireland, who re- 
e, As edified the town, and erected the 
, the church, an. 1578, as appears by the 
gnify- date cut in ſtone on the outſide of the 
ropri- ſteeple. In the rebellion of 1641, the 
ntry church was ruined; but the ſteeple 
mong and walls remaining entire, after the 
d the reſtoration it was ſucceſſively repaired, 
ilſbo- and, in the year 1729, enlarged to its 
: preſent height and dimenſions. New- 
bh ry returns two burgeſſes to parliament. 
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In the barony of Kinelearty is ſcarce 


tion. 
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Robert Needham, eſq; is the preſent 
proprietor. of the' town and manors, 
being one of the coheirs, by the fe- 
male line, to fir Nicholas Bagnal. 

The barony of Lower Iveach, eſpe- 
cially the north part of it, is fully in- 
habited, and contains ſome towns 
worthy of our notice. Hilſborough, a 
market and borough town, is finely 


ſituated on a healthy gravelly foil, in 


view of Liſburn, Belfaft, the bay and 
town of Carrickfergus. It is much 
improved by the preſent lord, who in- 
tends (as we hear) to build a new 
manſion-houſe in the place, and has 
made extenſive and fine improvements 


ſuited to the edifice he deſigns to 


eret. This town, and the pariſh 
wherein it ſtands, were antiently call- 
ed Crumlin, but changed their name 
to Hilſborough, from the family of 
the Hills, one of whom, fir Moſes, 
ſettled here in the reign of king James 
the firſt, and became poſſeſſed of a 
conſiderable eſtate in this country. 

Near the centre of the barony is the 
town of Dromore, which borrows its 


name from its ſituation on the back of 


a great hill; Druim, in Iriſh, import- 


ing a back, and Mor, great, 1. e. the 


Great Back. It is a manor, a market- 


town, and the ſee of a biſhop, which 
was founded by St. Calman in the 


ſixth century, and ſeveral town lands 
granted to the ſee by letters patent of 
king James I. Upon a riſing ground, 
near the church, an epiſcopal houſe 
was carried on by biſhop Buckworth, 
anno 1641, but with the town and 
church, was deſtroyed the fame year 
by the Irith rebels. After the reſtora- 
tion, the church was rebuilt by biſhop 
Taylor, and dedicated to Chrift our 
redeemer, as appears by the altar- 
plate which he gave to the church. 
There are four prelates of this ſee in- 


terred in one vault in the chancel, viz. 


Taylor, Ruft, Digby, and Witeman, 
without any monument or inferip- 


This town was, -in the fourteenth 


century, the place of exile of two cor 


rupt Engliſh judges, viz. fir John. | 


402 Holt, 
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Holt, and fir Robert Belknap, who, 


for delivering their opinions, that king 
Richard the ſecond © was above the 
laws, were found guilty of high trea- 
fon, and condenined to die ; but, at 
the interceſſion of the clergy and ſome 
temporal lords, their ſentence was 


changed into baniſhment to the village 


of Dromore in Ireland, and they were 
confined not to go out of the town 
above the ſpace of two miles on pain 
of death. Belknap had a yearly al- 
lowance of 401. and Holt of 20 marks, 
for their ſupport. They were terrified 
into a compliance by the king and 
court, and Belknap, upon ſigning his 
opinion, declared, that there was 
nothing wanting but a ſledge, a horſe, 
and a halter, to carry him to the death 
he deſerved.” BR. 
Magherelin is a ſmall planted and 
well watered village, ſeated on the 
river Lagan, where the biſhop of Dro- 
more has a demeſne and ſce-houſe, 
and the incumbent of the pariſh a 
glebe and par ſonage houſe. The vil- 
lage is adorned with a handſome 
church and ſteeple. The biſhop's de- 
meſne was created out of the ſee- lands, 
by Dr. Tobias Pullein, biſhop of Dro- 


more, ſoon after his advancement here 


in 1695; and he built the epiſcopal 


houſe, which was afterwards enlarged 
by one of his ſucceſſors. | 


Moria, about a mile eaſt of Magh- 


erelin, is a well laid out and. thriving 
village. It is inhabited by many dea- 
lers, who carry on the linen manufac- 


ture, and has a monthly market, the 


more effectually to promote that 
branch of trade. „ 

At the N. E. end of the town, at a 
little diſtance from the public road, is 


the feat of the noble earl, who takes 


his title from this place. The houſe 
is magnificent, and the improvements 
extenſive, conſiſting of beautiful lawns 
and lakes, and woods cut out into 


walks and viſtas; and the gardens 
not only abounding with good fruit, 


but furniſhed with a variety of curious 


exotics, ſome of them grown to great 


perfection, particularly the Locuſt of 


County of Down. 
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Virginia, a tree thirty feet high, and 
of a body, at leaſt, a foot and half in 
diameter, bearing a pod longer than 
any pea, and full of honey, ſuppoſed 
to be the food of St. John the baptiſt 
in the wilderneſs. The Ucca, or A- 
dam's needle, which has a leaf like a 
flag, and a point as ſharp as a needle. 
The Indian Honeyſuckle, ſpired like 
a rocket, with a crimſon-coloured 
flower, which it emits but once in 
three or four years. Parſley-leaved 
Alder, or an alder tree with a leaf like 
a parſley leaf. The Pine or Pinaſter, 
about twenty-ſix feet high, which 
bears clogs every year, and 1s reputed 
to be upwards of fifty years old. The 
Calamus Aromaticus. The Gooſe- 
berry-leaved Currant. The double- 


bloſſomed White-thorn ; beſides the 


Pine-apple, the Tea-tree, Coffee-tree, 
and an infinite variety of other foreign 
plants reared in a hot-houſe. Over- 
againſt the houſe, at a little diſtance, 
ſtands the pariſh church, finely fitu- 
ated on a gently ſloping eminence, the 


front whereof, and part of the ſteeple, 


are well executed in hewn ſtone. It 


was built at the expence of the pre- 
ſent lord and his worthy father; by 
whoſe bounty alſo was founded a neat 
charity ſchool, for the cloathing and 


educating twenty-four children in the 
proteſtant religion. It ought not to 
be omitted, that this noble peer has an 


ample collection of the fineſt books, 
choſen with uncommon judgment and 


taſte, and beautifully diſpoſed in a 
ſtately room, ornamented with pic- 


tures, ſtatues, &c. In ſhort, this ſeat 
is univertally allowed to be one of the 


moſt delightiul places in Europe, but 
is rendered more ſo by the politeneſs 
and eaſe, the hoſpitality and elegance, 
of its right honourable owner. 
Waringſtown, antiently called Clan- 
Clonnell, is a well improved village, 


about two miles S. W. of Magherelin, 


and 'near fourteen north of. Newry. 


In this town, and the neighbourhood _ 
of it, the linen manufacture is carried 
on to great advantage, where it was 


introduced and cheriſhed by the late 


Samuel 
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Samuel Waring, eſq; well known for 
the great ſervices he has done his 
country in this trade. This family 
has a handſome feat at Waringſtown, 
the houſe built on a riſing ground, and 
commanding the proſpect of a plea- 
ſant and well improved country. A 


ſmall walk from the houſe is a well 


finiſhed church. William Waring, 


eſq; who firſt ſettled here, gave the 


ground. for this uſe ; after which, in 
the year 1681, he reared the ſacred 


_ edifice at his own expence, which en- 


couraged proteſtants to ſettle in the 
village, at that time thin of inhabi- 


tants, and overgrown with woods. 


Guiltord is a ſmall village on the 


river Bann, about three miles S. W. of 


Waringſtown. The meanders of the 
river about this place, and the riſing 
grounds ſurrounding it, adorned with 


wood ; and the bottoms, variegated 


with bleach-yards, afford altogether 
an agreeable proſpect, eſpecially in 
the bleaching ſeaſon. The Bann wa- 
ter is eſteemed excellent for whitening 
linen. 


On the edge of this barony is a lake, 
called Lough-Kernan, of an uncom- 


mon depth, infamous for the murder 


of many unhappy proteſtants, who, 


to the number of fourſcore, men, wo- 
men, and children, were, by order of 
the grand rebel ſir Phelim 6 Neill, 
driven to this place, and by Phelim 
MF Art MF Brien forced upon the lake, 


then covered with ice, where they all 


periſhed. | | 
Jo conclude with ſome general re- 
marks on the whole count. 
It is naturally coarſe and full of hills, 
but more than one half of it is com- 
monly under tillage, and affords great 
quantities of oats, ſome rye and wheat, 
and plenty of good barley. The ſta- 


ple commodity is linen, a due care of 


which manufacture has brought great 
wealth among the people. 


The inhabitants are warm and well 
clad ; tillage and the linen manufac- 
ture keep them in conſtant employ- 
ment, and free from idleneſs; and 
a buſy laborious life prevents many 
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(except the Gentian) to be boiled, ia 


ents decay. 


Decoction for Rheumatick Complaints. „ 


exceſſes and breaches of the laws, 
which in no part of the kingdom are 
more reverenced. 


[T be continued. 


A Receipt for a Decoction to be uſed in 
Rheumatick Complaints. | 


To the Editor of the DuBLin Mac a- 


ZINE. | 
SIR, 
Beg leave, through the channel of 
your Magazine, to communicate 

to the public a receipt for a decocti- 
on, to be uſed in rheumatic com- 
plaints. Having ſuffered ſeverely by 
that diſorder, and being totally cured, 
(and for three years free from any re- 
turn) by the following recipe, which 
accidentally fell in my way, and by 
which many people, to whom I gave 
it, have found relief; I think myſelf 


bound to make it known, for the good 


of the public. Your giving it a place 
in your next Magazine, may, there- 


| fore, be of uſe, and will oblige, 


ä 
Vour conſtant reader, | 
And humble ſervant, 


| -* 
Turkey Rhubarb, one ounce ; Sen- 


| Dublin, 


na, one ounce; Jeſuit's Powder, one 


ounce; Saſſafras, four ounces; Sarſa- 


parilla, four ounces; Muſtard, four 
ounces; Horſeradiſh, four ounces; 


Buckbean, one pound; Liquorice, two 


ounces; Gentian, one ounce. All 


five gallons of wort, down to about 
three; when it is boiled and a little 
cool, the Gentian to be put in; the 
Muftard muit be bruiſed and tyed in 
fine linen ; the ingredients, which re- 
quire it, to be ſliced or cut ſmall; the 
liquor and ingredients to be put into 
a ſmall caſk, and may be bottled off 
in four or hve days, in which time it 


will probably ſettle; and you may 7 


then put freſh wort, boiling hot, ups _ 


on the ingredients, and bottle off as 
before. This may be repeated, until 


you find the ſtrength of the ingtediu-„— 
e 
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Half a pint, warmed, to be taken 
morning and evening ; and in the mid- 
dle of the day, if the ſtomach will 
bear it. 

Whilſt the pain is ſevere, rub the 
part affected, with Spirit of Wine and 
 Camphire, twice a day, and with Oyl 
of Opodildock at night ; keeping it 
warm with flannel. 


The North Briton. 
If it has the deſired effect, and the 


diſorder gives way, the medicine may, 
of courſe, be uſed in ſmaller quanti- 
ties, and at length not requiſite; but 
perſons ſubject to, or apprehenſive of 
a return of the complaint, may pro- 
bably prevent it, by drinking the de-- 
cotton for a month, at the ſpring 
and fail of the year. 


 Politicks. 


The NoRTH Briton, Ne 125. 
Saturday, November 24, 1704- 


The following remarkable quota- 
tion from a diſcourſe delivered laſt 


Sunday at a certain popiſh meeting 
| Houſe, is inſerted not only for its ſin- 


gularity, but to ſhew what dangerous 
doctrines are every day broached with 
impunity, by popiſh recuſants and dif- 
guiſed jeſuits, in the very heart of the 
metropolis.—* Dearly beloved bre- 
« thren ; the chain of St. Peter is the 


centre of catholic unity; for the 
defence and ſupport of which let all 


« things periſh, rather than God 
„ ſhould not be glorified.“ _ 
Gazetteer, Wedneſday, Sept. 2 1ſt. 


, | \HOUGH toryiſm was in being 
long betore the birth of popery, 
yet ſince the creation of the laſt, they 
have gone as conſtantly hand in hand, 
as if the exiſtence of the one entirely 
depended on thar of the other. It 1s 
to the exaltation of a tory to the Eng- 
lich throne, at the death of Elizabeth, 
that we muſt attribute the raiſing 
the trampled head of popery again in 
this kingdom. The moment England 
was curſed with the Stuart James, 
that moment tory principles were de- 
clared at court; and almoſt the in- 
ſtant thoſe ſentiments were counte- 
nanced at St. James's, an extraordina- 
ry extenſion of favor to papiſts was 


the general complaint amongſt the 
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people. Papiſts are not more the ene- 


mies of our happy conſtitution than 
they are foes to the liberty of 
mankind. 


| Is it a wonder they are 
cheriſhed by tories? is it ſtrange they 


are abominated by the good? Popery 


and arbitrary power are ſo near akin, 
that arbitrary power is never ſeparated 
from popery : and when we conſider 
that popery diſpoſes its votaries to an 
unreſerved ſubmiſſion to the dictates 
of royalty, it may reaſonably be doubt- 
ed whether arbitrary power is ſepara- 
ble from it. Papiſts are tories in reli- 
gion ; and if tories in politics are not 
always found to be papiſts, their opi- 
nions in many points are ſo much 
alike, that it is no -wonder the 
ſtricteſt friendſhip is obſerved to be al- 
ways ſubſiſting between them. 
The great aim of the Stuarts was 
the eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm in this 
free country. The ſame deſite is 
conſpicuous in all their blood. To 
this end, wherever they have power, 


whigs are deſpiſed; tories and papiſts 


careſſed. What are we to think of 
the preſent zra ? Tories poſſeſs the 
higheſt places, whigs have been driven 
from the court, and rapiſts are con- 
verting this heretical kingdom Our 
laws attaint of high treaſon every ſub- 


ject of England who takes orders in 
the Romiſh church; whether he en- 


ters into them at home, or returns 
after receiving them abroad. Yet we 


can every Sunday, not a mile from | 

Lincoln's Inn Fields, ſee a born fub- } 

ject of this kingdom, glorying in the 
badges | 
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actual right reverend prelate, who re- 
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badges of a treaſonable profeſſion, 
openly exerciſing the office of a Romiſh 
prieft, and preaching as publickly, 
and with as much freedom, as if king 


James's proclamation, wherein the 


penal laws againſt Py were diſ- 
penſed with, was ſtill in force. 

But let us calmly diſcuſs whether a 
circumſtance of this ſort, lies within 
the privilege of ambaſſadors? Foreign 
ambaſſadors have an undoubted right, 


by the law of nations, to the perform- 


ance of divine worſhip, in their reſpec- 
tive chapels; but by whom is it to be 


performed? Why, by their domeſtic 


chaplains. Yet, ſurely! they have not 
the privilege of retaining, for chaplains, 
thoſe who cannot be their chaplains, 


without violating the laws of the ſtate 


where they reſide. If the law of nati- 
ons authoriſe ambaſſadors to counte- 
nance a treaſonable act, and protect 
the exerciſer of it, all J can ſay is, 
that ambaſſadors have a higher power 
than our princes. Our kings cannot 
protect any of their ſubjects in the 
open breach of the laws which guard 
the ſtate. They cannot grant a li- 


cence for an act of high treaſon, and 


much leſs for a weekly, barefaced 


reiteration of i. | . 
I would now aſk, whether the Sar- 


dinian ambaſſador (he who is penſion- 
ed for his good offices in accompliſhing 


the late glorious peace) is, or is not, 
permitted by our tory adminiftration, 
to exert this tory-privilege within this 


kingdom? 1 would aſk, whether he 
does, or does not, retain in his fer- 
vice, a perſon who could not quality 
himſelf for the office which he exer- 


ciſes in his excellency's chapel, nor 


actually perform any part of his func- 
tion in that office, without being guil- 
ty of an act, which our laws pro- 
nounce to be treaſonable? And, laſt- 
lv, I would aſk too, whether doctor 


Chandler, an Engliſh-bocrn ſubject, is, 


or is not, one of the Sardinian ambat- 


ſador's chaplains, and as well known, 


amongſt the papiſts, under the title of 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, as the 
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that have driven them from Portugal 
and France, But it is to be hoped 


ſtrengthening with ſo formidable an 


ſides at Lambeth, and enjoys the re- 


venues of the ſee ? 


As one proof of the rampancy of | 


popery in theſe tory-days, I am well 
aſſured, that there are-many rooms, in 


the city of Weſtminſter in particular, 
to which papiſts publickly 8 to hear 
preaching; and maſs- books are print- 


ed and circulated with the view of e- 


tending that idolatrous faith. The 
ſtatutes reſpecting popery were made 
for the ſecurity of our civil and religi- 
ous liberty. Heretofore, any in- 
fringements of theſe ftatutes were 
done covertly, now they are acted 
openly ; that the ſtrongeſt contempt 
may be thrown on our laws, now 


they are 3 to be done by 


licence. 
From the thane alone I hope. | 

The moſt authentic accounts from 
abroad afſure us of a deluge of jeſuits 
being poured into England. Theſe 
worthy gentlemen well know they can- 
not doubt of a hearty welcome, where 
a twigg of the Stuart-branch is capa- 
ble of theltering them from the ſtorms 


this Stuart will recolleR, that the ve- 


ry people who bore the cruelties of a 
| Jetiertes, would, nevertheleſs, not 


ſubinit to an extenſion of public favor 
to papiſts. Popery is the bane of 


human liberty; and jeſuitiſm the neſt 


in which is nurtured, and from whence 
arbitrary power adopts, every artifice 


deſtructive of freedom. Shall we then 


be ſilent whilft the cauſe of toryiſm is 


acceſſion of the ſupporters of civil and 


religious tyranny? No—the bloody ; 


executions in the reign of queen Mary, 
the Iriſh maſſacre in the days of 
Charles the firſt, and the various 


butcheries of the proteſtants in France, 
all forbid it !—We can be under no 


diſagreeable apprehenſion from the 
detection of tory artifices, and diſplay- 
ing the dangerous growth of popery, 


in the reign of the moſt amiable prince 
that ever adorned our throne ; who is 


a Briton by birth, an Engliſhman by 
ſentiment, 


y licence! From whom? 
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fentiment, and in religion a pro- 
teſtant. 

Whilſt the Stuarts reigned, popery, 
arbitrary power, and the intereſts of 


the houſe of Bourbon were —_ 


linked together. Where 1s the dit- 
ference between then and now? 
Where, but that the ſovereigns them- 
felves were then embarked in theſe niea- 
ſures, and now the miniſters only? ls 
not the high regard paid to the Bourbon 
intereſts evinced, by the harmony which 
ſubſiſts between the miniſters of Eng- 


land and thoſe of France and Spain, 


notwithſtanding the repeated infracti- 
ons of the late treaty ? Is not the ex- 


iſtence of arbitrary power, or at leaſt 


the deſire of it, proved, by the miniſ- 
try's defence of the late illegal war- 


_ rants? And is not the permiſſion, nay, 


the encouragement of popery, plain- 
ly ſhewn in the anecdotes I have juſt 
now laid before my readers? There is, 
indeed, no. proclamation ifſued, diſ- 
penfing wi! the penal laws againſt 


papiſts, but whilſt thoſe laws are ſuſ- 
pended and ſuffered to grow obſolete, 
they are as ineffectual as if the miniſ- 
try had iſſued a proclamation in the 
| Gazette for that purpoſe. 


Is there, 
then, any circumſtance of conſe- 
quence that made the adminiſtrations 
before the revolution odious, which 
doth not now exiſt in its full vigor? 
If our great men ate not, as in Charles 
the ſecond's time, penſioners of France, 
it is, becauſe being ſtauncher friends 


to the cauſe, they would manifeſt it, 
by volunteering- it where their prede- 


ceſſors would not ſerve unleſs they 
were hired to it. I am ſure they are 
better deſerving a reward than the 


French penſioners of the laſt century: 
For now, England is more powerful 
than it was then, and the marine of 


France in a lower condition than in 


any time of Louis the fourteenth ; 


and notwithſtanding our ſuperiority in 
arms, we not only tamely ſuffer the 
French to ruin our ſubjects, and make 


depradations on our territory, but 
ſhe is certain that violation of agree- 


even to enlarge their own empire by 
the moſt important acquiſitions. 


— 


fice to tyranny. 


The ifland of Corſica, the moſt 
formidable in the Mediterranean, and 
worth two ſuch as Minorca, is, pro- 
bably, on the point of falling under 


French government; and though it 


may render our Italian and Turkiſh 
commerce precarious. yet our miniſ- 


try remain idle ſpectators of ſo dan- 


gerous a ſtep. 

Corſica is not only able to main- 
tain itſelf, but to richly reward 1ts 
proteQtors. As it would be hurtful 
to us in the hands of France, ſo it 
would be advantageous under the 
protection of England. It commands 
the latitude and approaches of Toulon 
(that great fortification and impor- 
tant dock-yard of France!) and con- 
ſequently, in times of war, if we 
were its protectors, we might always 
prevent the enemy from ſtirring out 
of Antibes or Toulon, or render them 
liable to be taken when they had the 
temerity to attempt it. Vet this is 
ſupinely overlooked, and the zealous 


ſons of liberty, the brave Corſicans, 
who prefer death to chains, the N 


to ſlavery, are ſuffered to fall a ſacri- 


I know the warm advocates for the 
houſe of Bourbon, whoſe love for ar- 
bitrary principles triumphsS.over every 
other conſideration, will pretend that 
the French king is only proſecuting 
this conqueſt for the intereſt of Genoa, 
whoſe dominions, whoſe revenues, are 
greatly curtailed by theſe rebellious 
iſlanders; and that ſo ſoon as France 
has reduced Corſica to a ſtate of obedi- 


_ ence, the will reſtore it to its lawful on- 


ers, the Genoeſe : But what man in his 
ſenſes, can rely upon the honour and 


juſtice of a monarch, whoſe hourly con- 


duct manifeſts an utter reluctance to rec- 
titude? The ſtrong and fertile Corſica 
is too ſweet a morſel for the ſelfiſh 
court of Verſailles to forego the 
taſting of, merely from the ties of 


friendſhip, or treaty, with a diminu- 
tive republic! A court inured to de- 


ceit will ſcarce act uprightly, where 


ments, that uſurpation, will be attend- 
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ed with impunity ! There is no com- 
bination of circumſtances can influ- 
ence France to aQ ee friendly, 


equitable, and diſintereſted; and 


therefore it is incumbent on us to 
look upon the French expedition 
againſt the ſtruggling Corſicans, as a 
latent deſign of turning the iſland to 
their own uſe; the bad conſequences 
of which to our trade in the Mediterra- 
nean, are fo obvious, that nòne but the 


ignorant of the ſtate of our commerce 


in thoſe parts, and the unacquainted 
with geography, need a recapitulation 


of the danger. 


And though our intereſt was leſs 
concerned than it really 1s, in the 
French attempt upon Corſica, yet what 
man fo deſtitute of brave and generous 
feelings, as not to be melted with the 
valour, ſufferings and conſtancy of the 


unhappy Corſicans? Who for ſo long a 
ſeries of years have reſiſted a republic, 
Whoſe tyrannical treatment of them 1s 
only exceeded in the perſecutions of 


the Stuarts againſt the free born ſub- 


. JeQts of this kingdom! What breaſt ſo 
 obdurate, as not to be moved with 


the heroic reſolution of the venerable 
Paoli and his courageous fellow coun- 
trymen, to die in the glorious cauſe of 


freedom, rather than fubmit themſelves 
and their poſterity to the yoke of fla- 
very !—Shall Engliſhmen, the orna- 


ments of humanity, ſhall they permit 


a people fraught with as a nice ſenſe of 
liberty as themſelves, to fall a prey to 
tyranny, when ſhe might put a nega- 
tive upon it, without ſpilling a ſingle 


drop of Engliſh blood !—Let England 


ſtand forth the avowed protector of 
Corſica, and Genoa would not dare 


to authoriſe the French deſcent on 


that iſland ; and the French, without 
that authority, would have no handle 

to juſtify the attempt. I repeat it, 
that were we to declare outſelves the 


determined protectors of the Corſicans, 


in caſe France made any attack upon 
it, the Genoeſe would be afraid to 
lend their name on this occaſion to 


the French; and ny ſole reaſon for 
the opinion is, becauſe the republic 
December, 1764. + ey 
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well knows that Genoa would be lia- 
ble to a bombardment on the refuſal. 
An Engliſh ſquadron (and we have 
one nearly formidable enough already 
in the Mediterranean) drawn up in 
their road, would terrify them to ſuch. 
a degree, that the ſenate would 
ſign any orders, relative to Corſica, 
that we thought fit to preſcribe. 
Thus, without any negociation with 
France on the ſubject, we might fave 
the *ruggling iſlanders, check the am- 
bition of the French, and impreſs the 
troubleſome pyrarical ſtates of Barba- 
ry with an higher idea of our im- 
portance, than they have lately ſeem- 
ed to have. 5 3 > 
In few words, intereſt as well as 

duty and compaſſion, call on us to 
mterpoſe in behalf of the threatened 

Corſicans, and nothing leſs than the 
moſt abandoned ſpirit of toryiſm, 
which invites and cheriſnes popery in 
this kingdom, could poſſibly influence 
us on this critical occaſion, to ſuffer 


the ruin of a people who ſo well merit 
our protection. 2 | 


** 
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Eh 0 If the People were conſidered and : 


regarded by Miniſters as poſſeſſing that 


Conſequence and Dignity they certainly 
have a right to, poſſeſſing or not, 


we ſhould ſoon ſee an end to thoſe _ 
altercations and anxieties that are per- 


tually hartaſſing both.” ns 
Es. Sir Wm. TeMPLB. 
To the NoRTH BrirTon. 
SIR, CFF 
| AVING had frequent occa- 
ſion, during the ſhort time 
that I. have been honoured with 
any intercourſe with the North Briton, _ 
to mention the people of England, it 
may not be improper to declare, that, 
according to the idea I annex to the 
word, no order of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects in this kingdom is excluded from 
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that reſpectable body. Peers have un- 
doubtedly the honour to belong to it; 
ſo have placemen; and, indeed, ſo 
Have thoſe lazy, uſeleſs, mean - ſpirited. 
devouring inmates of the political hive, 
called penſioners; provided always 
that they will dare to be free, at the 
hazard of place, of power, and of 
3 A reſolution therefore to be 

ee, is the ſpecifick difference which 
conſtitutes a member of this body. 
This engraven in the heart, and ex- 
preſſed by word and deed, ſhall be 
the general paſſport, to Conways, to 
d' Acourts; * our gates are wide 
ſpread; there is no ſtop ; no challenge 
of any man, for honourably ſerving 
bis country, in ſerving his king ; but 
for betraying, for plundering his coun- 
try, under a falſe colour of ſerving his 
king, we reject, we repulſe him. So 
generous an opening being thus made 
to this much ſuſpected part of our 
fellow ſubjects who ſtill continue to 
ſerve, we have the moſt ſanguine 
hopes, that ſhould their offices and 
appointments be the cauſe of laying 
any conſtraint upon their freedom, 
that many gentlemen will follow the 
example of the above illuſtrious names, 
and date to be free, until a virtuous 
eee e ſnall procure them an 
z0nourable diſmiſſion— In my laſt, 
Mr. North Briton, I endeavoured to 

diſplay the unparalleled abſurdity of 
thoſe who would maintain that the 
freeborn ſubject has no right to de- 
clare his thoughts on public affairs, 
-unleſs very rich, or very honourable. 
To cruſh every error of this nature in 


__ 4ts infancy, ere it grows and ſtrength- 


ens in the minds of men, to prevent 
its receiving the authority of a maxim 
in political ſpeculation and fo paſs in- 
to a principle of political practice, is the 
buſineſs of every man who wiſhes well 
to the purity of our conſtitution, and 


who would carefully exclude any flaviſh 
mixture which might debaſe its value: 
and upon every owliſh error which un- 
der the dark veil of ignorance and 
ſervile bigotry ventures upon the 
wing, ſhould the eagle-eyed North 
Briton rapidly ſouſe. For my part, 
however unequal to the taſk, I cannot 
paſs by unnoticed another moſt hetero- 
doxical article which has lately crept 
amongſt the political credenda, and to 
which I never will be prevailed upon 
to ſubſcribe. It is this, that all the 
officers of the crown are in the nature 
of menial ſervants, and that- our king 
owes no kind of regard to the opinion 


of his people, either in their contt- 


nuance or diſmiſſion. Severe, they 


declare it to be, that an Engliſh king 
ſhall not have the fame privilege which 


his ſubjects enjov, of employing thoſe 


who pleaſe him beſt, and of chuſing 


for himſelf.” This, fir, you will ob- 
ſerve, is what the logicians call a 


petitio principii, or in plain Engliſh a 


begging of the queſtion; the moſt 


dangerous of all ſophiſms! for it aſ- 


ſumes a thing as proved, which never 


was, nor never can be proved; takes 
it up as a principle, and from thence 
proceeds to make inferences the moſt 


erroneous, and, indeed, the moſt fatal 
to the cauſe of truth. The propoſiti- 
on here taken for granted, is, that the 
ſervant of the crown, who is paid by 
the publick, and the fervant of a private 


ſubject, who is paid by that private 
ſubject himſelf, in their natures and 


properties, are virtually and eſſentially 
the ſame. This, fir, you ſee, carries 


its own conviction upon the face of 
it, but as the deluded by any prepoſ- 


ſeilions of this nature, ſeldom receive 


an intuitive conviction of their deluſi- 
on, though received by others at the 


firſt glance, I find it neceſſary to en- 


ter ſomewhat deeper into this ſub- 


je; 


1 at it nat for the violent, ſenſeleſs, unprovehed attack made upon the greatef 
| fatriot that any country ever produced, by another military ſufferer, ſet on to bark, 


bis young patron, whoſe haſty ambition made him ſurvey his own merit through 
a magnifying medium, be alſo might bave bad a place in this good company, ſed 


Defenſoribus iſtis Tempus non eget. 
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odious parallel which has run fo long 
between the party-coloured gentry 
and the ſervants of the crown, we ſhall 
congratulate the latter upon being 
reſtored to that dignity of character to 
which the officers of a great king, and 


2 powerful people, are moſt juſtly en- 


titled. —The hardeſt-faced man of the 
law, meanly endued by nature, illibe- 
rally turned by education, abje& in 
his mind, tainted in his morals, whoſe 


| penetration never reached farther than 


the ſurface of his reading, attending 
no more. to the true end of framing 
a law than to the true end of his own 
creation, formed to brow- beat a jury 
out of the direction of their own con- 


ſciences, and by impudence, noiſe, 


and confuſion totally to obſtruct the 
channel, and ſtop the pure ſtream, of 
juſtice, a pander to the lewdeſt of mi- 
niſters, active to ſeduce our ſimple 


wholeſome laws to the baſe purpoſes of 
hackney proftitation, even that man 


of the law who fits for the preſent 
picture, dares not to ſay that the king 
is more than a truſtee of the people. — 


Sir, a truſtee, in the common occur- 


rences of life, is a man appointed to 
ttanſact the affairs of one perſon, but 


oftener of a number of perſons, for 


the uſe and behoof of ſuch perſons ; 
ſtrengthened and ſolemnly impowered, 
by the authority of thoſe who repoſed 


ſuch confidence in him. The conve- 
nience of the latter clearly is the end 


of delegating their power ; the mat- 
ters to be tranſacted being of ſuch a 


natute, perhaps from complication 
or other cauſes, that the interfering 
of a number may create diſorder and 
_ confufion : If then, in the exerciſe of 


his office, the truſtee ſhould find 


it neceſſary, to employ bailiffs or 


other ſervants, who ſhould miſbe- 
have, and inftead of forwarding the 
ends and purpoſes of the truſt, 
ſhould marr and deſtroy them, in 


that cafe our municipal laws have 
made the truſtee anſwerable, and 
z court of chancery will oblige 
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je& ; and when we have ſtopped the 


him to make compenſation : but, fir, 
in caſe of miſbehaviour in the ſervants 
of a regal truſtee, the wiſdom of 
our conſtitution will not make the 
truſtee hiviſelf accountable: it will 


not ſuppoſe any earthly tribunal tb 


which he ſhall be anſwerable; becauſe 


it would be a leflening of that oy 


in the head of the community, whic 


ſhould continue unimpaired ; it would 
make way for the poſſibility of an im- 


plication to the diſadvantage of that 


exalted magiſtrate, an idea of whoſe 


excellence gives weight and energy to 


the execution of our laws; it might 
be an encouragement to the inſolent, 
the ſeditious, the diſcontented, to 
hope for innovations, and to ſeek for 
opportunities of diſturbing the public 


tranquillity. Theſe, fir, are the grounds 
upon which our law has declared that 


* the king can do no wrong,” but our 


law does not fay that the king cannot 


be miftaken in his opinion : The con- 


traty is evident, becauſe patents are 
often pronounced to be void, for no 


other reaſon than becauſe the kin g is 


deceived in his grant. The king can 


do no wrong, becauſe in a wrong, im- 
moral, unjuft action, the will is ever 


ſuppoſed to be concerned; and it is 
an evil diſpoſition, and pernicions turn 


of mind which conſtitutes the wrong- 
neſs, if I may fay fo, of the act: do- 
ing wrong, not meaning, in our legal 
ſenſe, acting injudiciouſſy, but acting 
victouſly ; from the moſt diſtantly ſup- 
poſed charge of which, by our laws, 


majeſty is totally acquitted : But, fir, 
the under agents to the royal truſtee ; 
who are employed by him in carrying 


the grand truſt of the public into exe- 
cution, are allowed, through every 
period of the Engliſh ſtory, to be lia- 


ble to the ſtricteſt account for 


misfeaſance in their departments of 
duty. They are acting for the people 
although receiving their deſignation to 
office from the crown; for the thione 
being furrounded with the nobiliry and 
gentry, by the wife, the brave, the 


learned, a king mult be furniſhed with - 
a better 
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a better foundation, more opportuni- 
ties of forming conjeQures of . thoſe 
who have a capacity to ſerve, than the 
people ; and yet to the honour of ma- 
ny of our kings, and to the advantage 
and glory of the country, we have feen 
ſeveral perſons recommended to royal 
Notice by popularity alone. However, 
When once appointed by the crown, 
. who more capable to form a judgment 
of their behaviour, than the people, 
ſome of whom muſt be eye-witneſſes 
of all their operations? There are 
men amongſt the people, converſant 
with our laws, who can perceive the 
want, where there is any, of know- 
ledge, integrity, or temper, in a chiet- 
juſtice : There are men amongſt the 
people, of military ſkill, who fee that 
our trade and glory ſuffer by the cow- 
.ardice, or error in judgment of an ad- 
miral or general: and there are amongſt 
the people who can ſee and feel it, 
when the nation loſes the fruits of the 


, moſt promiſing bloom of victories ever 


obtained by any power, in ſo ſhort a 
time, by a vile, inglorious, blaſting 
peace! planned, and adviſed, by the 
_ envy, vanity, and avarice of ſome of 
thoſe delegates of the royal truſt. Who 


then can poſſibly have ſuch opportuni- 


ties of judging whether theſe ſervants 
of the people and crown acquit them- 
ſelves to their employers, as the peo- 


ple? And ſhall not this people reſpect- 


fully, legally approach the throne of 
their royal truſtee, and tell him, “ Sire, 
you employ theſe men, we well know 
it, for our ſervice; it is your diſpoſi- 
tion, as it is your duty, to make us 
happy; we ſee, we feel mol! ſenſibly, 
the tatal effects of the wickednets or 
ignorance, of thoſe to whom you have 
committed the management of. our af- 


fairs; and as the law inakes void your 


majeſty's grant in other cafes when you 
are deceived, ſo let your loyal people 
prevail upon you to withdraw your 
confidence and authority from thoſe 
who have ſo ſcandalcuſſy abuſed both.“ 
To conſider this ſubj: & in another 
light: — In an examination of any 
_ queſtion, Mr. North-Briton, there does 
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not occur to me any ſurer teſt by which 


a thing can be proved, than hy a nice 


enquiry into the ends and purpoſes for 
which ſuch thing was formed and cre- 
ated. In the works of nature, we aſ- 
cend from effects to cauſes; in moral 
objects, we try the propriety of the 
means by conſidering the end; and fo, 
by analogy, in political matters, we 


muſt inveſtigate what are the duties of 


office in the ſeveral departments of a 
ſtate, by ſtrictly obſerving the uſes and 
purpoſes, which ſuch offices were de- 
ſigned to produce: the alterations 
which have been made in the Gothic 
inſtitution of offices, by thoſe laws 


which regulate the civil lift, and which 


direct that the exigencies of the ſtate 
ſhall be anſwered by a parliamentary 
ſupply, exclude every conſideration of 
this ſubje& upon the footing on which 
theſe offices formerly ſtood ; but upon 


that footing, it is, beyond controverſy, 
evident, to thoſe who are in the leaſt 


acquainted with the antiquities of 


thoſe northern conquerors, that the 
good of the whole, was the end for 

which kings, and every officer put in 

authority under him, had any exis- 
tence whatſoever; and that their con- 
queſts compleated the military officers, 
from the general to the loweſt in rank, 
were converted into officers of peace ; 
till retaining ſuch a degree of ſubor- 


dination as was neceſſary to maintain 


a ſuperiority over the nations they had 


ſubdued ; but in our days, armies are 


not bound to fight by military tenure, 


they fight tor money levied upon the 
ſubje& by his own conſent. Civil of- 


ficers are paid out of a fund appro- 


priated by parliament to ſupport the 
dignity of a king, who is the reſpeQ- 


able head of a great community of free 
Who then can entertain . 
the leaſt doubt, unleſs his faculties are 


born men. 


bound up in the moſt benumbing pre- 


judice, that the ultimate view ot eſta- 
bliſhing theſe ſervants, both civil and 


military (theſe ſervants for whoſe ſup- 
port all the neceſſaries of life in this 
kingdom bears ſo heavy a charge, that 
trade ſtaggers beneath the burthen !) 
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was, that they ſhould 'not only dedi- 


cate, with the moſt unremitting aſſi- 
duity, all their powers to the ſervice 


of their country, but, far from being 


indifferent with regard to the favour- 
able opinion of their fellow-ſubjeQs, 


deem it their greateſt happineſs, that 


in ſerving their prince they gave ſatiſ- 
faction to his people. Any notion to 
the contrary, in the ſervants of the 
crown, would draw; after it the moſt 
pernicious conſequences. It would 


create a diſtinction between the inte- 


reſt of king and people which ſhould 
be ever inſeparable, even in idea. It 
would occaſion a haughtineſs in the 
deportinent of theſe ſervants which 
might rouſe the indignation of the 
people; and ſuch is the undiſtinguiſh- 
ing frailty of human nature, that the 
5: Ibs. of the ſervant might, poſſi- 


bly, by degrees, obliterate, at leaſt 


reatly abate, that reſpect, which they 
1ndubitably owe to the maſter.— If a 
king of England, ſir, is not conſidered 


as our truſtee in the ſenſe I have de- 
ſcribed it, if not ex officio the guardian 


of that commerce, by which wealth 
has diffuſed our influence, to almoſt a 
degree of dominion, through all quar- 


ters of the globe; if a king of Eng- 
land ſtood unconnected with thele 


tender concerns for his people, what 
occaſion ſhould he have for fleets, for 


armies, for fortreſſes, in the moſt 
remote regions? for a force of 
200, ooo men ranging over continents, 


or floating upon oceans? And will 


any pettifogger in politics, pretend to 
ſay, that a people for whoſe happineſs 


and ſecurity ſo enormous an expence is 
incurred; that a people by arts, by in- 
duſtry, by liberty, rich to ſupport ſuch 


an expence, who are themſelves the end 


and the means for which and by which, 
ſuch officers and ſervants have any ex- 
ittence weatſoever ; that ſuch a people 


ſnall not feel for themſelves and their 


king, when they behold evil and in- 
ſufffcient men, put into employment, 
while the brave, the free, the deſerving. 
ate ignominiouſly diſcharged from the 
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ſervice of their country? Sir, an 
Engliſh king is, without any foundati- 


on for diſpute, the firſt, the moſt re- 


atop magiſtrate (it would be a leſ- 
ning to ſay monarch) upon earth. He 
governs, by the direction of a wiſe 
body of laws, a learned, a brave, a 
wealthy, and a ſufficiently numerous 
people. He rules by the ſtrongeſt, 
the beſt authorities, the immediate 
love and approbation of his people 
mixing and co-operating with a parlia- 
mentary right. The kingly goyern- 
ment 1s interwoven with our laws; it 
gives its tincture to our manners: un- 
der kings we have been victorious 
abroad, we have been happy at home: 


we are prejudiced in favour of the 


Saxon word king, but not the Greek 
word monarch; and if a people can 
entertain prejudice, where merit fur- 
niſhes ſo largely wherewith for cool 
judgment to forin the moſt favourable 
opinion, ſurely it is entertained to the 
advantage of his prefent m 


planned by the great father of liberty, 
and carried into execution by an illuſ- 
trious body of patriots, eſtabliſhed the 
throne of his family on the broad baſe 
of freedom. The reigning anceſtors 
of his houſe were beloved in private; 


they were honoured in public: they | 


gave. to their happy people a prince 
adorned with every virtue; their peo- 


ple received him with ardour, with _ 
loyalty, with tenderneſs. It is there- 


fore abſurd to imagine that this their 


» 


and affeQion, could ever refuſe to 

fond, ſo loving a people, the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſecing the ſword of their de- 
fence put into the hands of men whoſe 


darling k——, this child of their N 
0 


courage, worth and fidelity, have been 
tried and approved; it would be the 


higheſt madneſs to ſuppoſe he could 


ever deny to gratify their wiſhes, who ; 


wiſh for no more than his and their. 


happineſs, in an inſeparable union of” 


intereſts. : 1 4 
But, fay the ancient enemies of li- 


berty, © Shall a great monarch ſee and 
| is hear 1 


-: the 


ever memorable act of ſettlement, 
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near with the eyes and With the ears 
of a mob?“ it is anſwered, * The peo- 


ple of England are no mob.“ None 


are of the odious denomination profa- 
num wulgus but the profligate, the 
abandoned ſlaves in this free and hap- 
py country ; and we refer them to our 
former definition, or rather deſcription 


of the people of England, a body of 


men who are, and who will be free; 
who expoſe their perſons, who expend 
their fortunes, for the ſecurity and 
glory of their country ; who were not 
o bliaded as not to diſcern that Pitt 
was a great miniſter; that Temple 
was wiſe, loyal with digmty, and no- 
bly incorruptible ; that Legge was an' 
able financier ; that Wolfe, Hawke, 
D'Acourt, Conway, watched, fought, 


Bled, for their ſervice ; nor were they 


ungrateful in withholding, from theſe 
 Muftrious perſonages, the honours due 
to their extraordinary merit. This 
fame people could ſee that Byng had 
ſtained their ancient glory, and they 
demanded reparation in his blood; 
they alſo beheld the chicane under 
which the Minden fecreant ſheltered 
his-cowardice, yet reſpecting even the 
imperfection of the laws which could 
not puniſh him (as they would the im- 
| becillity of a parent) they permitted 
the wretch to breathe, but loaded 
him, to all future ages, with diſgrace 
and infamy; and it is this ſame people 


who clearly ſeeing the want of know- 


jedge, the want of courage, the want 
of public ſpirit, and every other want 
Which can fink a miniſtry lower than 
- contempt itſelf, who ſee all this, yet 
Wait with patience till time, till oeca- 
ſion, ſhall preſent the conſtitutional 
means of dragging them to ſhame and 
infamy. Is this, fir, a mob unfitted 
for the confidence of majeſty, incapa- 
ble of forming a judgment of the good 
or ill behaviour of the ſervants of the 
crown, when there is not one retro- 


grade motion of theſe dark planetary 


bodies whoſe baleful influence they 


do not feel in the moſt ſenſible man- 


"ner 2—Since the Roman empire, Mk. 
0 5 oa 
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North Briton, had eſtabliſhed a ſyſte- 
matic ſlavery through moſt parts of the 
known world, I cannot recollect the 


period when the liberty of the human 
ſpecies was more in danger than it 
ſeems to be at preſent. Abroad, it is 


almoſt totally deſtroyed ; and to de- 


ſtroy it univerſally, is the ſcope of 
every abſolute monarch. In England, 
liberty has been often miraculouſly 
preſerved. Had it not been for the 


particular circumſtances of rivalſhip 


and animoſity between the houſes of 


Auſtria and Bourbon, which rendered 


the friendſhip of the commonweatth ſo 


neceffary to both, Charles the I. would 


have cruſhed his rebellious ſubjects (as 
his traiterous favourites were pleaſed to 
call them) by the aſſiſtance of a fo- 
reign power; and no veſtiges of li- 
berty be now ſeen in this happy and 


flouriſhing iſland. It is the intereſt, | 


indeed, of every abſolute monarch to 
deſtroy liberty, and that his neigh- 
bours, by becoming ſlaves, ſhould be 


reduced to the level of his own vaſſals. 


Liberty gives à ſuperiority of wealth, 
courage, knowledge, to thoſe who 
enjoy it. A free ſtate furniſhes max- 
ims of government, to bordering na- 


tions, not very compatible with deſ- 


potiſin. Would the inimitable Mon- 
tefquieu have wrote that treaſure of 
politics * The fpitif of laws, had he 
not been converſant with that part of 


our ſtatutes upon which our conſtitu- 
tion turns? had he not ſtudied our 


writers upon the fubje& of govern- 


ment? Great as was his genius, and 


unbounded his learning, I think he 


would not. A woman, fir, who has 


once loſt her honour, is the willing in- 
ſtrument of deſtroying it in other wo- 
men; fo it is witlt nations as to liber- 
ty: it was a falles angel that planned 
the ruin of intiocenee in our firſt pa- 
rents, and entailed weakneſs, imper- 
fection, and miſery upon their wretched 
poſterity! Guard then, my country- 
men, againſt the ivfidious arts of the 
children of Navery.—Even when their 
manners and cuſtoms bear the appear- 

| | ance 
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ance of reaſon and utility, ſuſpect 
them, examine them, ſift them; re- 
ceive with caution, leſt the good 
which they contain ſhould not com- 
penſate for receiving the evil with 
which it is mixed. Truſt not, nor 
look with admiration, but rather con- 


tempt, upon the travelled grandee, 


who ſeems to prefer the fawning ſer- 
vility of continental ſlaves, to the ſin- 
cere, cordial civility of the plain, art- 
leſs iſlander: but if you would effec- 


tually guard againſt dependencies, 


guard againſt luxury, which confiſts in 
living after a manner too high, and 
therefore unſuited to your degree, or 
circumſtances. To this, once eſta- 


bliſhed, honour, friendſhip, and every 


ſocial virtue, muſt give way. If the 
farmer and the manufaQurer muſt live 
like the *ſquire, the ſquite like a peer, 
and a peer like a prince, the peer will 
not, nay, he cannot, ſerve the. public 
without being rewarded out of the 
plunder of his country; the ſquire 
-muſt barter his vote for the materials 
of variety ; and the farmer and manu- 


facturer fink beneath the notice of 


my lord's Swiſs porter, or French 
valet de chambre: this will form a 
grand confederacy in favour of cor- 


ruption; becauſe, every man will de- 


fend a failing which he knows for his 
own, when he ſees it attacked in ano- 
ther : all will cry qut againſt every 


wholeſome caſtigation as a ſeditious 


libel, and the voice of virtue and rea- 

ſon, by univerſal ſuffrage, will be 

condemned to perpetual . 

5 Jam, & c. &c. vo 
| A DerenDanT Waris. 


P. 8. As the Dependant Whig can- 
not charge the. compliment paid him 


by the learned, ſpirited, and elegant 


Brutus (in the North Briton of Satur- 
day ſe'ennight) to any thing but the 
zeal he has ſhewn for civil liberty; to 
entitle himſelf to the continuation of 
his fellow-labourer's eſteem, his ar- 
dor for the public ſervice ſhall never 
cool, though his power may be inade- 
quate to ſo delightful a taſk. 
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Haud impund quidem : nec talia paſſus 
Ulyſſes. VigsGiL. 


1 has ever been the great concern 
1 of good legiſlatures to provide the 
people with plenty at moderate rates. 
Above all things, it has been -their 
peculiar ſtudy to prevent, by whole- 
ſome laws, the poſſibility of an artifi- 
cial dearth ; and by a vigorous execu- 
tion of thoſe laws, to cut off all cauſe 
of complaint. Our parliaments have 
always paid a particular attention to 
the markets, and kept a never-ſleeping 
eye on the ale of the price of 
proviſions. In the laſt ſeſſion our re- 


preſentatives were aſſiduouſly examin- 
ing into the enormous riſe on the ne- 


ceſſaries of life, when the advanced 
ſeaſon of the year called for their pro- 
rogation. A law, however, was paſt, 
permitting the privy- council to ide a 


proclamation for the importation of ſalt 


proviſions from Ireland, ſo ſoon after 


the firſt of June as they ſhould deem 


proper, provided beef thould be at 


three pence per pound, four pence the 
prime pieces, and pork and mutton 


proportionably dear. | 
This was, undoubtedly, as prudent 
a temporary expedient as could be 
poſſibly deviſed, till time and circum- 
ſtances aſtorded the houſe of commons 
an opportuniny of redreſſing the poor; 
by a narrow enquiry into the real cau- 
ſes of the extravagant rate of proviſi- 
ons, and the framing a perpetual ſta- 


tute to prevent the like calamity for . 


the time to come. But the directors 


of our helm, though they could have 
no plea to oppoſe, nay, though they 


actually countenanced the act, yet 


(perhaps, becauſe it was calculated to 


ſerve, in the moſt eſpecial manner, 
the grand object of their reſentment, 
the metropolis) yet, I fay, they muſt 


be contriviag ſome means to fruſtrate 


its 
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its effects. That they might delay the 


execution of this excellent ſtatute was 
obvious; utterly deny obedience to it 
they dared not. | 
t is the curſe, and ever will be, of 
weak or wicked miniſters, to endea- 
vour at baniſhing from their minds the 
thoughts of the meeting of a partia- 
ment, and to look upon the interye- 
ning time when to come, as trebly 
longer than it appears to have been 
when elapſed. This leads them into 
new ctimes; crimes, to impeachment; 
5 gy, oh to puniſhment. 
he great men of the preſent day 
are not to learn, that at the enſuing 
- meeting of the parliament will be ex- 
pected an account of what has been 
done in the time of vacation, reſpect- 
ing the ſtatute in queſtion. I hope 
they are provided with jufficient vou- 
chers for the juſtnèſs of their conduct. 
J hope that on the firſt of june laſt, 
the enſuing meeting did not appear to 
them much more diſtant than it actu- 
ally was. I own I fear, as a friend, 
that their imagination placed a little 
eternity between the one and the o- 
ther; and that, preſuming thereon, 
they ſuppoſed a few months neglect of 
the act. would be overlooked by the 
people, and excuſed by the parliament, 
in caſe ſome trifling ſatisfaction on 
this head was given to the nation, any 
little time before the ſeſſion took place. 
, Ner 1s this altogether deftitute of 
reaſon. There was foine room to be- 
| Neve, that the chagrin, the miſery oc- 
caſioned by the delay of to needful a 
proclamation, would be ſwallowed up 
in the joy it would neceſſarily bring, 
even ſo very late in the year. Thus a 
double pleaſure might be gained: 
the induttrious part of the kingdom 
thoroughly diſtreſſed. and the centure 
due to the inſult on the wants and un- 
dei ſtanding of the people entirely eſ- 
caped. 


Are we then any longer to wonder 


that this neceſſary proclamation was 
procraſtinated? Are we any longet to 
de amazed that the future meeting of 
parliament was delayed? Of what im- 
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port are the cries of the poor when ba- 
lanced with the reſentment of an an- 


giy miniſter! Of. what confequence 
the expediency of a ſpeedy ſeſſion, 


put in competition with miniſterial re- 


poſe! 

Well, but the meeting of the great 
national afſembly is now at hand.— 
True.—And the proclamation for im- 


porting falt proviſions from Ireland, 


hath been ſometime iſſued.- True too; 
but when iſſued? Why not till the 
public neceſſities required the abſolute 
fixing of the enſuing ſeſſion. Then, 
the terrors of a patliament extorted 
what humanity could not perſuade ; 
and out comes the proclamation for 
importing proviſions, in the ſame Ga- 
zette with that for calling our ſena- 
tors. 


clanations together, is the ſtrongeſt 
evidence that can be given, in the na- 
cure of things, that the conſideration 
of the approaching ſeſſion enforced, 
more ftrongly than any other argu- 
ment, an attention to the wants of the 
people. To the fears, not the patrio- 
tiſm of our lords and maſters we owe 
this beneficent proclamation. If they 
had totally omitted the granting an 
indulgence ſo requiſite, fo abſolutely 
needful, for the bulk of the nation, 
they were conſcious they could not 
anſwer to our repreſentatives for ſuch 
a barbarous piece of negligence. All 
that miniſterial power, all that mini- 
ſterial courage, durſt do, was done. By 
poſtponing the proclamation for fome 


months, the thane and his triumvirate 


avenged themſelves, in ſome ſort, up- 
on this ſaucy, inquiſitive, meddling 
people ; gave our enemies an oppor- 
tunity of providing themſelves firſt 


from the Irith markets, and compel- 


led us to come after them; at a time, 


too, when navigation is the moſt un- 
certain, moſt dangerous, moſt expen- | 


five. | 


In October. November, and Decem- | 


ber, the winds are generally weſt and 
north weſt; or if eaſterly, north eaſt. 


So that to our ſcottiſh and feortified | 
friends | 


The appearance of theſe two pro- | 


calcuk 
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friends at the helm, there win ſome 


ſmall ſhadow of hope, that, from 


theſe - circumſtances, commiſſions to 
Dublin, or other ports of Ireland, 
would be flow in finding their way 
thither ; and ſhips from London and 
ſeveral ports of England, longer in 
reaching the intended laces of load- 
Ing; as well as ftill more tedious in 
making retutns, as north eaſt winds 
mutt blow them out of the channel. 
Theſe incidents might be foreſcen as 
promiſing no favour to Iriſh expediti- 
ons, during the three months in which 
they are permitted to be undertaken ; 
and from the uſual tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, at that ſeaſon of the year, more 
obſtacles might reacily be Expected, 
than could be in the preceding quar- 


ter. But allowing the beſt to happen 
that poſſibly could happen, yet ftill this 


ſatisfaction muſt ariſe to cur oppreſ- 


ſors, from fo late an ifſuing of the pro- 
__clamation—namely—that the more ex- 


penſive carriage, by land and water, 
at this inclement ſeaſon, muſt certain- 


ly render the proviſions brought from 
Ireland, much dearer, than they would 
have been, if the importation had 
been allowed in July, Auguſt, or even 


September. 


The ſhort ſpace of time (little more 


than. two months) allowed for com- 
miſſions to go over, factors to purchaſe, 


and the returns to be made, is ano- 
ther circumſtance againſt us. 


The 
Iriſh, knowing how ſcanty a time is 
allotted, and that when it is expired 
there will be no danger of their want- 
ing purchaſers among the Dutch, 


French and Spaniards, will, probably, 


from thence, take the advaytage of ſel- 
ling dearer to the Engliſh. They 
know we mult not higgle or ſtand up- 
on terms; but either inftantly cloſe 
with ſuch conditions as they ſhall offer, 


or totally forego the opportunity; it 
muſt be ſnatched in a hurry, or elſe ut- 
terly loſt. | er Ht. 
Hence it is evident that the timing 
of this proclamation ſeems to have 


been a mimifterial ſtroke, intentionaily 


calculated, that the Engliſ (and the 
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metropolis in particular) might reap 
as little benefit as poſſible from the pa- 
triotic interpoſition of parliament in 
their favor. This J am certain of, 
(ſuppoſing theſe proceedings to ariſe 
from ignorance rather than deſign) 
that human wiſdom, that human ma- 
lice, could not have contrived any 


procedure, in conſequence of this ſalu- 


tary ſtature, more to our prejudice, if 
the moſt knowing, the moſt maleyo-: 
lent ſet of men had conſulted, and 


exerted their talents, together, to that - 


very end. Neverthelets, I will ven- 
ture my life on it (unleſs he takes. 
ſhame to himſelf) that the miniſter, 
whoever he is, makes a boaſt and pa- 
rade of it in his next ſpeech. 5 
The long delay of granting this in- 
dulgence, as well as the ſhort and cri- 
tically dangerous time in which it is 


permitted to be exerciſed, equally tend 


to ſhew the light that this arrange- 
ment is held in by our lordly ſtateſ- 


men; to prove the reluctance with 


which they complied with it at laſt; 
and their ſtrong deſire to render it as 
far abortive as their courage would 


permit. By this ſpecimen of their ad- 
dreſs to ditappoint the goodneſs of the 


legiſlature, they have demonſtrated, 
beyond every poſſibility of a cavil, 


their deſire of deceiving, in place of 


ſerving the nation; their intentions to 


ſteal popularity, by deluding the judg- 
ment ot the kingdom into an opinion 
oi their patriotiſm, when the general 
welfare is the fartheſt from their 


thoughts. 


We are well convinced of the ten- 
derneſs of our amiable ſovereign to his 
people, nor are we unacquainted with 
the merits of many of his privy coun- 
ſellors—to ſuch kings and to ſuch 
counſellors we are indebted for the 
continuance of every privilege, every 
but there is a fac- 


liberty, we enj 


tion, headed by a ſcottiſh T—, that 
ſtrains every nerve to oveithrow. each. 
laudable project for the public wel- 
fare. It is this faction we arraign, tor 
obſtructing. by its dark intrigues, the 
ſooner proclamation for importing ſalt- 
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ed proviſions from Ireland; it is this 
faction we accuſe, of oppofing the 
ry, meeting of parliament, to the 
ineſtimable loſs of the whole kingdom, 
but particularly the irreparable preju- 
dice of this eminent and commercial 
mart. The many important bills that 
lye for the diſcuſſion of the ſenate, as 
well as the unavenged depredations of 
France and Spain fince the peace, cry 
aloud for the meeting of that auguſt 
aſſembly, whoſe will to redreſs our 
grievances at home and abroad, we 
can no more ſuſpect, than we can diſ- 
pute their power, The Scottiſh fac- 
tion (and | have ſolid reaſons for the 
aſſertion) trembles at the thoughts of 
ſome movements they. are apprehen- 
ſive will be made in St. Stephen's cha- 


pel. How dreadſul is the name of 


darliament to weak and wicked m- 1s! 


W deſirable is each ſeſſion. to good 


ſubjects! From parliaments, boneſt 
men have every thing to hope, op- 


preſſive ſtateſinen every thing to fear. 


There, the exalted injurer can have 
no protection from privilege, and there, 
the: loyal ſubject finds an aſſured aſy- 

Our antient laws ſay, great men 


muſt anſwer for their malverſations in 


parhanient. What a pity ir is that 
theſe laws are not better executed! 


Here, the parliament is not in fault; 
thofe people are to blame, who ought 


to lay the reality of our grievances 


before the parliament—I mean the 
great officers of. the crown. If one 
man preſumes to direct the reft, to 

interfere in the buſineſs of departments © 
in which he is no way concerned; if 
one man pretending to hold no place 
dares to act as if he held them all; 


it is the duty of all the ſervants of the 
ſtate, to exhibit to parliament the 
proper complaints againſt him. But, 


alas! the great officers themſelves, are 
often, too often, miſled by corruption, 


and are too frequently parties in the 


injury of which the nation complains. 


In that caſe, how dangerous the diſ- 


eaſe! how difficult the cure! Vet, 


even in a diſorder like this, we have 
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blies, ſoveretgn phyficians; ready to 
remove the effects, by extirpating the 
cauſe. For this very forceable reaſon 
parliaments are as welcome to an in- 
jured people, as terrible to corrupt 
and arbitrary miniſters. The ſole aim 
of theſe harpies of ſtate is, the keeping 
their maſters in chains, that they may 


may feed on the vitals of the kingdom, 


and prey with the greateſt gluttony on 
thoſe hearts that are the molt devoted 
to their country's ſervice. 

But (to return to the preſent ſub- 
ject) happy it is for us, that although: 
neither the neceſſities of the ſtate, nor 
the wants of the people, could procure ! 
us a parliament before the termination 


of the current year, yet the annual 


bills give us the certainty of one in 
the beginning of the next. Then we 
may look tor a thorough redreſs. 
Then we may expect to know why the 
parliament was poſtponed to ſo diſtant 


a day: why the proclamation for the 
inportations of Ixiſh proviſions was 


delayed; why the French and Spani- 
ards are allowed to inſult us in various 


quarters of the globe; and why Eng- 
land, after the moſt glorious war that 
the annals of the world can. produce, 


muſt bow her neck, in ſuch an igno- 
minious manner, to the conquered. 


— 
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O VID. 


F it be true that dignity of ſpirit 


begets dignity of conduct, how 


ſtupendouſly great muſt their conduct 
be, who deſpiſe the collective body 


of the people of England, and with a 


tameneſs, wholly unſupported by pre- 


cedent, put up with the moſt out- 


rageous proceedings from thoſe, Who 


prior to the peace, were almoſt re- 


What 
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duced to crouch beneath our feet, 
and lick the very duſt we trod upon? 
What elevation of ſentiment is diſ- 
played in ſuch an aftoniſhing model of 
government! What dignity of conduct 
appears in ſuch a wonderful mode of 
action! e 
This picture, ſir, may poſſibly be 
pronounced to be drawn {or the pre- 
{ſent adminiſtration ; but the previous 
queſtion ſhould be, have they actually 
ſat for it? Is a dignity of ſpirit and 
conduct a ſerious characteriſtic diſtinc- 
tion of the miniſtry, or only ironically 
aſcribed to them by a diſappointed 


minority? Here let me obſerve, chat, 
by the 


preſent adminiſtration, I in- 
clude the miniſtry of lord Bute : it 


would be the higheſt affront that - 


could be offered to common ſenſe, to 


ſuppoſe a diſtinQion'! 1 
That we may not be deceived in 


this important enquiry, let us imparti- 
ally aſk ourſelves, and others, the 


following deciſive interrogatories. I 
know they are queſtions, fir, that 


have already been agitated at times ; I 


only claim the merit of colleQing 
them together, and reducing them to 


a point. 


1. Was the diſcarding of the great 
miniſter agreeable to the known deſires 
of the people? 8 | 
2. Was their behaviour to the dukes 


of Newcaſtle and Devonſhire, the lords 


Temple and Hardwicke, and Mr. 


Legge; and their diſmifſion of the 


generals d Acourt and Conway, with 
a long train of inferior worthies in the 
departments of the cuſtoms, exciſe, 
&c. by any means approved of by the 
nation ? „„ 


3. Is the late peace a pleaſing mor- 


ſel to the kingdom? 


4. Was the almoſt total diſtribution 


of places, amongſt the relations, friends 


and dependants of the Scot, conform- 


able to the inclinations of the public ? 
5. Are the extenſion of the exciſe 


laws, by the cyder act, and the new re- 
giment of exciſe officers that accompa- 
nied it, popular ſteps ? 


6. Are general warrants and their 
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rogued the parliament ſo long as to 


buying up quantities of Iriſh proviſi- 


foreigner) to publickly officiate as a 


the Engliſh tongue, the damnable 


ſubjects of a proteitant king? 
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diſtreſsful, ruinous conſequences, com- 
patible with liberty, and the ſenti- 
ments of the people? | ; 
7. Have informations and proſecu- 
tions, moſt rigorouſly purſued, the 
ſanQion of public approbation? 
8. Is privilege ſetting up againſt 
juſtice, and great men, becauſe they 
are great, putting off anſwering at 
law for their offences, till they con- 
deſcend of themſelves to appear and 
plead, a proceeding, followed with 
general content? EEE | 
9. Was the proclamation that pro- 


the tenth of January, a meaſure agree- 
able to the expectations and wiſhes of 
the nation ? | BY 5 
10. As the French and Dutch were 
ons in the courſe of the ſummer 
months, that we might have ſecured 
to ourſelves, was the delay of the 
proclamation for the importation 
thereof, till the Michaelmas killing, 
a mark of regard for the people? 
11. Can the ſuffering an Engliſh- 


man (in compliment to a penſioned 
Romiſh prieſt, and to preach up, in 


tenets of the Romith religion, 1n utter 
defiance of the laws of the realm, 
which declare it to be treaſon, be 
a proof of reſpect for the proteſtant 


I could draw up, Mr. North Briton, 
ſeveral other intereſting queries, par- 
ticularly in regard to monopolizers, en- 
groſſers, the taxing of the colonies in 
direct oppoſition to the charters of the 


_ coloniſts, &c. &c. &c. but theſe, I be- 


lieve, will ſuffice for the purpoſe pro- 


poſed. Whoever takes the trouble to 


run his eye over the above queſtions, 
and conſults his own breaſt, will quick= - 


ly be perſuaded of the dignity of ſpi- 
rit, and the dignity of conduct which 


have actuated the Britiſh adminiſtraty- 
on ever ſince Mr. Pitt was difmiſfed 
from power. If ſuch a ſpirited digni- 
ty of ſentiment, as the queries relate 
to, can recommend any miniſters to 
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public favor, thoſe who have ſucceed- 
ed Mr. Pitt may juſtly claim our high- 


eſt veneration : for fo refined are their 


notions, that they ſcorn to deſert a 
juitihcation of proceedings, which 
their moſt devoted adinirer in Weſt- 
minſter-hall has acknowledged to be, 
indefenſible before an Englith jury! 
o ſtrong their love of juſtice, they 
are reſolved to give the plaintiffs, in 
the great cauſes. of liberty, © every 
ſatisfaction their country thinks fit, 


that no room for clamour may be left 


on that head!“ So great their regard 
for peace, that they over-look all the 


infractions of the late treaty of Foun- 


tainbleau, leſt war ſhould be conſe- 
quent of a ſcrupulous reſentment of 
theſe irregularities !—With what face 


then can we regard with an unpopular 
eye, an adminiſtration that are fo ten- 


der of juſtice, and fuch lovers of 
peace !—Ano, I may add, fo careful 
of our morals that they will not permit 
us to be rich, leſt luxury ſhould follow 


too cloſe at the heels of wealth! 


It may, indeed, fir, be alledged by 
the malecontent Engliſh, that the ad- 
miniſtration is more careful of ſupport- 
ing its own conſequence, than obſer- 
vant of that of the people. The an- 
{wer is ready. The conſequence of 
the people” is whig language, mere 
bombaſt, unworthy the confideration 
of tories !—The people, I inſiſt on it 
(whatever the hero of their cauſe, the 


Dependant Whig, aſſerts to the con- 


trarv) are a canaille, a very mob, 


- whole delight is placed in unmeaning 


ſounds ſuch as Pitt and Tempie—li- 
berty and property no extenſion of 
exciſe laws no general warrants—no 
oppreſſive ſeizures of papers Magna 
Charta — Habeas Corpus at—&c. &c. 
&c.—all ſenſeleſs ſtuff, fit only to be 
heard within the walls of Bedlam! 
Fetters and ſtraw are the only medi- 
cines proper to be adminiſtered to ſuch 


head-ſtrong wretches, who madly ima- 


gine themizlves wife enough to {it in 


judgment on atfairs of ſtate!— Are 


dirty mexchants, manufacturers, dea- 


lers and coffee-mongers, as knowing as 
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the earl of Bute, a nobleman of ſuch 
extenſive underſtanding that the mi- 
niſtry can do nothing without bim? 
In the arts of negotiation, who can 
equal the preſident of the council? In 
the knowledge of figures, who excels 
that ſkilful arithmetician, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer? In Iriſh po- 
pularity, who rr that Dorſet of a 
patriot, the earl of Halifax? And in 
piety, not the b of G | him- 
ſelf ſoars above the earl of Sandwich! 

Are the politics of an alderman, or 
common councilman to be compared 
with theſe illuftrious perſonages? Are 
the fumes of porter, equal to the ſpi- 
rits of wine, for infuſing wiſdom, 
chearing the heart, and enlivening the 


underſtanding? The coffee-houſe po- 


liticians are the peſts of ſociety; and 


as to thoſe who babble on the actions 


of government over porter, we may 
cry out with the Roman: tory, what a 
pity is it they have not a ſingle neck, 
that they might be deſtroyed by a 
fingle blow! | of 
+: Fam; Sir, 
Your conſtant reader, 
Dec. 12th, 1764. IRoNICUS. 


My correſpondent has placed the 


principal meaſures of Mr. Pitt's ſuc- | 
ceſſors in a very ſtriking point of view, 


though the inanner: may poſſibly be 
deemed, by ſome, too light for ſo im- 


portant a ſubje&. — To be ſerious, 


where he has been otherwiſe, be my 
taſk.—The dignity of ſpirit which has 
given riſe to almoſt every miniſterial 
action fince the great miniſter's diſ- 
miſſion, is the moſt hoftile imaginable 
to the nature of our conſtitution. It 
has formed the moſt unpopular plan of 
adminiſtration ever known fince the 
reigns of the Stuarts. Our govern- 
ment is founded on popularity : It 
took its riſe from, and can only be 


preſerved by the love of the people. 


Hence the people have an undoubted 
right to judge of miniftertal acts; to 
approve, or diſapprove of public pro- 
ceedings, from their tendency to pre- 
ſerve or deſtroy that harmony ber 
x "ig 
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the exiſtence of, or even the right of delity, without the horror of fines and 

: _ exiſtence. —Let them deny it. We impriſonment before their eyes; whilſt - 
6 appeal to the revolution (that revolu- the author. and publiſher of political 
tion which happily paved the way for diſcuſſions of our rights and privileges 
r the preſent royal family to the throne!) ſhall be purſued like the intentional 
4 to manifeſt the weakneſs of their aſfer- ſeditious and libeYous, though the 
2 tions. To the ſtruggles of the bulk of fault of the one amounts but to an 
. the people, at that moſt glorious pe- unguarded expreſſion, or improperly 
n, riod, is owing, in the greateſt mea- worded aſſumption, and the other to 
0 ſure, the preſervation of liberty. To an endeavour at procuring bread for 
J- the efforts of millions of the partizans his family, without any evil deſign in 
id of freedom, then found amongſt the the means. Is this agreeable to the 
ns middling and lower claſſes of life, it inclinations of the people? 
ay is, that we now dare diſpute againſt I will not aſk whether the late infa- 
t general warrants, miniſterial extenſions mous production, entitled The Wor- 
-k, of prerogative, and every oppretſion ſhip of the true God reſtored,” has 
16 ' which a free and brave people diſdain been read by the miniſtry—it is, un- 
| to ſubmit to. It is certain no friend happily, in too many hands to have 
to the revolution, no man who glories eſcaped the notice (J ſhould think) of 

. in the name of a revolutioniſt, would that champion for religion and piety, 
vis, flile the people of England, the mob of the earl of Sandwich. There, the 
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is the glory of every adminiſt ation, in 
free countries. | he conſequence of 
ſuch people ſurely ought to be con- 


ſidered, and their inclinations regard- 


ed. | 


But the conſequence of the people 
is what the tory-courtier will not allow 


England ; yet it is indiſputable that the 
preſent ſet of ſtateſmen have dared to 
diſtinguiſh them by that libellous epi- 
thet. If the people be rightly called a 
mob, what denomination deſerves the 
revolution, which was brought about 
by this infamous ſet of vermin ?—I 
affirm that the voice of the collective 
body of the people, is the grand cri- 
terion of right and wrong, and the 
very ctiterion contended for at the re- 
volution; and, conſequently, that, as 
at the revolution it was deemed lawful 
to oppoſe a government that acted 
againſt the bent of the people, it is, at 
all times, equally lawful to oppoſe any 
adminiſtration that runs counter to the 
fundamentals of the conſtitution, and 
deſpiſes the voice of the 1 N 


| believe every reader of the paper 


of to-day, will anſwer in the negative 
to the queries of Ironicus. I might 


The North Briton. 


the governors and governed, which 
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{tance wherein lord Bute or his crea- 
tures have conſulted the general ſenſe 


of the people of England: wherein 
they have run utterly retrograde, has 
(comparatively ſpeaking) been ſhewn 
in a thouſand. Papiſts and infidels 
preach or publiſh what they pleaſe, in 


ſupport of treaſon, ſuperſtition or infi- 


Son of God is degraded into a creature, 


and yet the impious libeller of his divi- 
nity is ſuffered to eſcape Scot- free: but 


if the meaſures of the great are inde- 
cently attacked, the whole poſſe of the 
law is up in arms to worry the offend- 


ing culprit. If the diſciples of Jeſus | 


are cried down as impoſtors, our 


ſtateſmen are unconcerned, but if a 
ſpeech is too freely criticiſed on, or the 
ignorance of a miniſter ſeverely expoſed, 
three or four families muſt pay the for- 
feit with the loſs of property, liberty, 
and credit. Can any thing be more 
baneful to freedom, or more injurious 
to religion, than, that every word in 
political pieces ſhall be ſcanned with a 


malicious impatience to conſtrue them 


libellous, while papiſtical tenets are 


allowed to be preached, and blaſphe-; 


mous doctrines are ſuffered to ſtalk at 
random, without cenſure or obſerva- 


almoft challenge, without the fear of tion? Is this a juſtifiable lenity to the. 
being foiled, the proof of a ſingle in- enemies of our religion, or an equita- --. 
HI” f ble 
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4 IF E, fays Seneca, is a voy- 


Voyage 


ble ſeverity to the friends of liberty? 
Does the world believe that Mr. Wilkes 
would haye been proſecuted for the 
production of the Eſſay on Woman 
(infamous as it really is) if he had 
never launched into politics, or wrote 
a ſingle number of the North Briton 7 

1 thall juſt touch on one point more, 
and then conclude. A new doctrine, 
relative to ambafſadors and their ſer- 
vants, is now ſedulouſly propagating 
by the minions of power, viz. that 


neither the one nor the other are ame- 


nable for crimes to the juriſdiction 


where they reſide.” Is this a popular 


as well as a miniſterial tenet ?—l hope 


„ 


of Life. 


Dec. 


the ambaſſador, for whoſe particular 


ſatisfaction it ſeems to have been pro- 


mulged, will ſoon be convinced of the 
fallacy, as well as the miniſtry of the 
unpopularity of that erroneous poſition. 
The Englith annals tell us of an am- 


baſſador being hanged here for mur- 


ther; and if for a ſingle murther, 
ſurely ambaſſadors, and their ſervants, 
muſt be liable to puniſhment for acts of 
any ſort which the laws declare to be 
treaſon, and they, or any of them, can 
be proved to be guilty of !—and for 
this very plain reaſon, becauſe treaſona- 
ble actions may be productive of a 
thouſand murthers. 


The Voyage of Life. © 


by 


age, in the progreſs of which 
we are perpetually changing our 
ſcenes ; we firſt leave childhood be- 
hind us, then youth, then the years of 
ripened manhood, then the better and. 
more pleaſing part of old age.” The 
peruſal of this paſſage having excited 


in me a train of reflections on the 


which multitudes had periſhed, tome 


ſtate of man, the inceſſant fluctuation 
of his wiſhes, the gradual change of 
his diſpoſition to all external objects, 
and the thoughtleſsneſs with which 
he floats along the ſtream of time, I 


funk into a ſumber amidſt my medi- 
© tations, and, on a ſudden, found my 


ears filled with the tumult of labour, 
the ſhouts of alacrity, the ſhrieks of 
alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and the 
daih of water s. i 
My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſ- 
ſed my curioſity ; but ſoon recovering 
myſelf ſo far as to enquire whither we 
were going, and what was the cauſe 


of ſuch clamour and confuſion, I was 


told that they were launching out into 
the Ocean of Life ; that we had already 
paſſed the ſtreights of infancy, in 


Wiſtellanen 


us Eſſays. 
by the weakneſs and fragility of their 
veſſels, and more by the folly, per- 
verſeneſs, or negligence, of thoſe who 
undertook to fteer them ; and that we 
were now on the main fea, abandoned 
to the winds and. billows, without any: 
other means of ſecurity than the care 
of the pilot, whom it was always in 
our power to chuſe among great num- 
bers that offered their direction and 
ene, ot Ft 
I then looked round with anxious 
eagerneſs ; and firſt turning my eyes 
behind me, ſaw a ſtream flowing thro' 
flowery iſlands, which every one that 
failed along ſeemed to behold with 
pleaſure ; but no ſooner touched, than 
the current, which, though not noiſy 
or turbulent, was yet irteſiſtible, bore 


him away. Beyond theſe iſlands all 


was darkneſs, nor could any of the 
paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore at which 
he firſt embarked. MII 


Before me, and each other fide, was 


4 


an expanſe of waters violently agita- 


ted, and covered with ſo thick a miſt, 


that the moſt perſpigacious eye could 
ſee but a little way. It appeared to 
be full of rocks and whirl 
many ſunk unexpectedly while they 


were courting the gale. with full ſails, | 


and inſulting thoſe whom they had left 
| | | behind, 
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the dangers, and ſo thick the darkneſs, 
that no caution could confer ſecurity, 
Yet there were many, who, by falſe 
intelligence, betrayed their followers 
into whirlpools, or by violence puſhed 
thoſe whom they found in their way 
againſt the rocks. | | 


The current was invariable and in- 


ſurmountable; but though it was im- 


poſlible to fail againſt it, or to return 
to the place that was once paſted, yet 
it was not fo violent as to allow no op- 
portunities for dexterity or courage, 
ſince, though none could retreat back 
from danger, yet they might often 
avoid it by oblique direction. | 

It was, however, not very common 
to ſteer with much care or prudence ; 
for, by ſome univerſal infatuation, 
every man appeared to think himſelf 
fafe, though he ſaw his conſorts every 
moment ſinking round him; and no 


ſooner had the wavescloſed over them, 


than their fate and their niiſcondu& 


were forgotten ; the voyage was pur- | 


ſued with the ſame jocund confidence; 
every man congratulated himſelf upon 


the ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and believ- 


ed himſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool 


in which his friend Was ſwallowed, or 


glide over the rocks on which he was 


daſhed; nor was it often obſerved that 


the ſigkt of a wreck made any man 


change his courſe ; if he turned aſide 
for a moment, he ſoon forgot the rud- 


der, and left himſelf again to the diſ- 
poſal ofehanctmmmmmeee. 

This negligence did not proceed 
from indifference, or from wearineſs 
of their preſent condition; for not one 
of thoſe, who thus ruſhed upon deſttuc- 
tion, failed, when he was ſinking, to 


call loudly upon his aſſociates for that 
help which could not now be given 
him; and many ſpent their laſt mo- 


ments in cau tioning others againſt the 
folly by which they were intgrcepted 
in the midſt of their courſe. Their 
benevolence was ſometimes praiſed, 
but their admonitions were unte- 
een oor e 


The veſſels, in which we had em- 


Voyage of Life. 


PYhehind. So numerous, indeed, were 


barked, being confeſſedly unequal to 
the turbulence of the ftream of life, 
were viſibly impaired in the courſe of 
the voyage; ſo that every paſſenger 
was certain, that how long foever he 
might, by favourable accidents, or by 
inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he 
muſt fink at laſt. F 

This neceſſity of periſhing might 
have been expected to ſadden the gay, 


and intimidate the daring, at leaſt to 
keep the melancholy and timorous in 


perpetual torments, and hinder them 


from any enjoyment of the varieties 
and gratifications which natute offered 


them as the ſolace of their labouts; 


yet in effect none ſeemed leſs to ex- 


pect de ſtruction than thoſe to whom it 


was moſt dreadful; they all had the art 


of concealing their danger from them- 
ſelves; and thoſe who knew their 
inability to bear the fight of the tertors 


that embarraſſed their way, took care = 
never to look forward, but found ſome 
amuſement for the | preſent moment, 


and generally entertained themſelves 


by playing with Hoes, who was the 


conſtant aſſociate of 'the yoyage of 
Ss renaafng W 


Vet all that Hop ventured to pro- 


miſe, even to thoſe hom ſhe favour- 
ed moſt, was, not that they ſhould" 


efcape, but that they ſhould fink laſt; 


and with this promife 'evety one was 
ſatisfied, though he laughed at the reſt 
for ſeeming to believe it. Hove, in- 


deed, apparently mocked the credulity 


of her companions ;' for in proportion 


as their veſſels grew leaky, flie redon- 
bled her aſſurances of fafety; and 
none were more buſy in making pro- 


viſions for a long voyage, than they, 


whom all but themſelves ſaw likely to 


periſh ſoon by irreparable decay. 


In the midſt of the current of life 
was the gulph of IN TEMYERAN CE, 


a dreadful whirlpool, interſperſed with 
rocks, of which the pointed crags 


were concealed under water, and the, 
tops covered with herbage on which 
Ease ſpread couches of repoſe, and 
With ſhades, where PLEASURE war- 
bled the ſong of invitation. Within 
| FO fight 
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Voyage 
ble ſeverity to the friends of liberty? 
Does the world believe that Mr. Wilkes 


would have been proſecuted for the 
production of the Eſſay on Woman 


lipfamous as it really is) if he had 


never launched into politics, or wrote 
a ſingle number of the North Briton ? 

1 thall juſt touch on one point more, 
and then conclude. A new doctrine, 
relative to ambaſſadors and their ſer- 
vants, is now ſedulouſly propagating 
by the minions of power, viz. © that 
neither the one nor the other are ame- 
nable for crimes to the juriſdiction 
where they reſide.” Is this a popular 
as well as a miniſterial tenet ?—l hope 


—— 


of Life.” 


Dec. 
the ambaſſador, for whoſe particular 
ſatisfaction it ſeems to have been pro- 
mulged, will ſoon be convinced of the 
fallacy, as well as the miniſtry of the 
unpopularity of that erroneous poſition. 


The Englith annals tell us of an am- 


batſador being hanged here for mur- 
ther; and if for a ſingle murther, 
ſurely ambaſſadors, and their ſervants, 
muſt be liable to puniſhment for acts of 
any ſort which the laws declare to be 
treaſon, and they, or any of them, can 
be proved to be guilty of !—and for 
this very plain reaſon, becauſe treaſona- 
ble actions may be productive of a 
thouſand murthers. 


| The Voyage of Life. i 


1 . IF E, ſays Seneca, is a voy- 
age, in the progreſs of which 


we are perpetually changing our 


ſcenes ; we firſt leave childhood be- 
bind us, then youth, then the years of 
ripened manhood, then the better and. 
more pleaſing part of old age.” The 

ruſal of this paſſage having excited 


in me a train of reflections on the 


ſtate of man, the inceſſant fluctuation 


of his wiſhes, the gradual change of 


his diſpoſition to all external objects, 
and the thoughtleſsneſs with which 


he floats along the ſtream of time, I 


funk into a ſumber amidſt my medi- 
- tations, and, on a ſudden, found my 


ears filled with the tumult of labour, 


the ſhouts of alacrity, the ſhrieks of 


alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and the 
daſh of waters. 


My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſ- 


ſed my curioſity ; but ſoon recovering 


- myſelf ſo far as to enquire whither we 


were going; and what was the cauſe 


of ſuch clamour and confuſion, I was 


told that they were launching out into 


the Ocean of Life; that we had already 
paſſed the | ſtreights of infancy, in 


which multitudes had periſhed, ſome 


Meiſtellaneous Eſſays. 


by the weakneſs and fragility of their 


_ veſſels, and more by the folly, per- 


verſeneſs, or negligence, of thoſe who 
undertook to fteer them ; and that we 
were now on the main fea, abandoned 
to the winds and. billows, without any: 
other means of ſecurity than the care 
of the pilot, whom it was always in 
our power to chuſe among great num- 
bers that offered their direction and 
aſſiſtance. _ | | 55 


I then looked round with anxious 
eagerneſs ; and firſt turning my eyes 
behind me, ſaw a ſtream flowing thro' 


flowery iſlands, which every one that 
failed along ſeemed to behold with 
pleaſure ; but no ſooner touched, than 
the current, which, though not noiſy 
or turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible, bore 


him away. Beyond theſe iſlands all 


was darkneſs, nor could any of the 
paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore at which 
he firſt embarked... pe ie 
an expanſe of waters violently agita- 
ted, and covered with ſo thick a miſt, 
that the moſt perſpigacious eye could 
ſee but a little way. It appeared to 
be full of rocks and whirlpools, for 


many ſunk unexpectedly while they 


were courting the gale. with full ſails, 


and inſulting thoſe whom they bad left 


behind, 


Before me, and each other fide, was 
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the dangers, and fo thick the darkneſs, 
that no caution could confer ſecurity. 
Yet there were many, who, by falſe 


intelligence, betrayed their followers 


into whirlpools, or by violence puſhed 
thoſe whom they found in their way 


againſt the rocks. 


The current was invariable and in- 


ſurmountable ; but though it was im- 


poſſible to fail againſt it, or to return 


to the place that was once paſſed, yet 


it was not fo violent as to allow no op- 
portunities for dexterity or courage, 
ſince, though none could retreat back 
from danger, yet they might often 
avoid it by oblique direction. 

It was, however, not very common 
to ſteer with much care or prudence ; 
for, by ſome univerſal infatuation, 
every man appeared to think himſelf 
fafe, though he ſaw his conſorts every 
moment ſinking round him; and no 
ſooner had the waves cloſed over them, 
than their fate and their miſconduct 
were forgotten; the voyage was pur- 


ſued with the ſame jocund confidence; 


every man congratulated himſelf upon 
the ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and believ- 
ed himſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool 
in which his friend was ſwallowed, or 


glide over the rocks on which he was 
J cathed; aor was it often obſerved that 


the fight of a wreck made any man 
change his courſe ; if he turned aſide 
for a moment, he ſoon forgot the rud- 
der, and left himſelf again to the diſ- 
poſal of ehanc e. 


This 2 gence did not proceed 
erence, 'or from wearineſs 


from indi rom 
of their preſent condition; for not one 


of thoſe, who thus ruſhed upon deſttuc- 


tion, failed, when he was finking, to 


call loud ly upon his aſſociates for that 
help which could not now be given 


him; and many ſpent their laſt mo- 
ments in cautioning others againſt the 
folly by which they were intercepted 


in the midſt of "their courſe. Their 
benevolence was ſometimes praiſed, 


but their admonitions were unte- 
garded. : „ 


The veſſels, in which we had Oy 


Voyage of Life. 


behind. So numerous, indeed, were 


barked, being confeſſedly unequal to 
the turbulence of the ftream of life, 
were viſibly impaired in the courſe of 
the voyage; ſo that every paſſenger 
was certain, that how long foever he 
might, by favourable accidents, or by 
inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he 
muſt fink at laſt. ot 1 1 
This neceſſity of periſhing might 
have been expected to ſadden the gay, 


and intimidate the daring, at leaſt to 


keep the melancholy and timorous in 
perpetual torments, and hinder them 
from any enjoyment of the varieties 
and gratifications which natute offered 
them as the ſolace of their labours ; 


yet in effect none ſeemed leſs to ex- 


pect de ſtruction than thoſe to whom it 


was moſt dreadful; they all had the art 


of concealing their danger from them- 
ſelves; and thoſe who knew their 


inability to bear the ſight of the tertors 
that embarraſſed their way, took care 
never to look forward, but found ſome 


amuſement for the © preſent moment, 


and generally entertained themſelves 


by playing with Ho E, who was the 


conſtant aſſociate of the voyage of 


life. | if 
pet all that Hope ventured to pro- 
miſe, even to thoſe whom ſhe favour- 


ed moſt, was, not that they fhould 
eſcape, but that they ſhould ſink laſt ; 


and with this promiſe evety one was 


ſatisfied, though he laughed at the reſt 
for ſeeming to believe it. Hop E, in- 
deed, apparently mocked the credulity 


of her companions; for in proportion 


as their veſſels grew leaky, flic redou- 


bled her aſſurances of ſafety ; and 
none were more buſy in making pro- 
viſions for a long voyage, than they, 


whom all but themſelves ſaw likely to 


perth ſoon by irreparable decay. 


In the midſt of the'current of life | 
gulph of InTEMPERANCE, - 
a dreadful whirlpool, interſperſed with 


was the 


rocks, of which the pointed crags 


were concealed under water, and the, 


* 


tops covered with herbage on which 


Ease ſpread couches of repoſe, and 


with ſhades, where PLEASURE War- 


bled the ſong of invitation. Within 


ſight 
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692 Subterranebus Vault at Palermo. | 
him extremely was the ſubterranneousd 


ſight of theſe rocks all who ſailed on 


the ocean of life muſt neceſſarily paſs. 
REAS ON, indeed was always at hand 


to ſteer the paſſengers through a nar- 
row outlet by which they might 
efcape ; but veiy few could, by ber 


intreaties or remonſtrances, be induced 


to put the rudder into her hand, with- 
out ſtipulating that ſhe ſhouid ap- 


proach ſo near unto the rocks of 


PLEASURE, that they might ſolace 


themſelves with a ſhort enjoyment of 


that delicious region, after which they 
always determined to purſue their 
courſe without any other deviation. 
ReasoNn was too often prevailed 
upon ſo far by theſe promiles, as to 
venture her charge within the eddy 
of the gulph of InTEMPERANCE, 
where, indeed, the ci; cunwvolution 
was weak, but yet intenupted the 
courſe of the veſſel, and drew. it, by 
inſenſible rotations, towards the cen- 
tre. She then repented her temerity, 
and with all her force endeavoured to 
retreat; but the draught of the gulph 
was generally too ſtrong to be over- 


come; and the paſſenger, having dan- 


ced in circles with a pleaſing and giddy 


velocity was at laſt overwhelmed and 
loſt, Thoſe few whom REASON was 


able to extricate, generally ſuffered ſo 


many ſhocks upon the points which 


ſhot out from the rocks of P1,6 ASURE, 
that they were unable to continue their 
oourſe with the fame ſtrength and fa- 


cility as before, but floated along ti- 
moroufly and feebly, endangered by, 
every breeze, and ſhattered by every 

ruffle of the water, till they ſunk, by 


flow degrees, after long ſtruggles, and 


innumerable expedients, always repi- 


ning at their own folly, and warning 
others againſt the firſt approach to the 
gulph of INTEMPERANCE. 


4 


Palermo in Sicily 
D' Orville in his curious ac- 


@ count of Sicily, lately pub- 


liſhed, lays, © A ſight which ſtruck 


An Account of Derry extranrdinary x 
diebt in a ſubterraneaus Vault at 


Dee. 


vault of the capuchins near the har- 
bour of Palermo, On entering it one 
inſtantly ſees with horror above one 
thouſand dead bodies dried up, and 
fixed either to the walls or in the niches 
of that dreadful cemetery. All thee 
ſkeletons are cloathed in grey, like 
the fathers of the convent, though 
they admit the dead of all ranks, as 
well thoſe who are ambitious of that 


honour, as thoſe to whom it becomes a 


difgrace. The attitudes of the latter 
are various, like the puniſhments of 
which they were worthy. Here is a 
figure which, crowned with thorns, 
{ſeems to have been torn in pieces by 
them. There is another which bends 


under the weight of an enormous croſs. 


Others have a rope round the neck; 
one thinks one can read in their coun- 
tenances the, torments which: they 


have ſuffered. But what makes an 
admittance after death into this fright- 


ful ſociety ſo deſirable, is the reputa- 
tion of the. ſanctity of theſe good fa- 


thers ; and their readineſs to perform 


miraculous cures, of which our author; 


had the ſatisfaction to ſee the farce. 


Beſides, many of. theſe ſpectres begin 
to be thought prodigies; and upon the 
whole, great pains are taken to make the 
devout multitude believe that the pre- 
ſervation of theſe carcaſes is itſelf a 
miracle much ſuperior to the powers of 
natuie, and of art. It is nevertheleſs. 
well known, that in many ſubterraneous 
places the nature of the ground alone, 
by means of ſome precautions, effects 
this pretended prodigy : witnefs the 


caverns of Toulouſe, and of Cremona, 
and eſpecially thoſe of the capuchins of 


St. Ephraim at Naples. M. D'Orville 
had been there, and he informs us that 
inſtead of drying them, (as they do) and 


Preparing their ſkeletons with lime, the 
capuchins of Palermo are contented: 


with hanging for a year in ſome little 


caves, inacceſſible to the air, the 


corpſes of thoſe who are deſtined to 
the honour of figuring in this grand 
aſſembly, which repretents the domi- 


nions of death and the ſnades. 
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1764. Letter of Advice to a young Poet. | 


A Letter of Advice to a young Poet. By 
J. Swift. [Concluded from p. 644. ] 


HERE vas a good old cuſtom 

in uſe, which our anceſtors had, 
of invoking the muſes at the entrance 
of their poeuis, [ ſuppoſe, by way of 
Craving a bleſling: this the graceleſs 
moderns have in a great meaſure laid 
alide, but are not to be followed in that 
poetical impiety ; for although to nice 
ears ſuch invocations may ſound hat fh 
and difagreeable (as tuning inſtruments 
is before a concert) they are equally 
neceſſary. Again, You mult not fail 
to dreſs your mud! in a fore-head cloth 


of Greek or Latin, I mean, you are 


always to make uſe of a quaint motto 
to all your compoſitions ; for beſides 
that this artifice beſpeaks the reader's 
opinion of the writer's learning, it is 
otherwiſe uietul and commendable. 
A bright paſſage in the front of a 

poem, is a good mark, like a ſtar in a 
horſe's face, and the piece will certain- 
Ay go off the better for it. The Os 


magna ſonaturum, which, if I remem-. 


ber right, Horace makes one qualifica- 


tion of a good poet, may teach you 


not to gag your muſe, or ſtint your- 


ſelf in words and epithets (which coſt 


you nothing) contrary to the practice 
of ſome few. out-of- the-way writers, 
who uſe a natural and conciſe expreſ- 


fion, and affect a ſtile like unto a 


Shrewſbury-cake, ſhort and ſweet up- 
they will not aflord you 
a word more than is neceſſary to make 
them intelligible, which is as poor and 
niggardly, as it would be to ſet down 
no more meat than your company will 
be. ſure to eat up. Words are but 
lacquies to ſenſe, and will dance at- 


tendance, without wages or compulſi- 
on; Verba non invita fequentur. 


F arthermore, When you ſet about 
compoſing, it may be neceſſary, for 


your eaſe and better diſtillation of 


wit, to put on your worſt cloaths, and 

the "worle the better: for an author, 

like a limbeck, will yield the better 

for having a rag about him: beſides 

that, I have obſcrved a gardener cut 
December, 1704. 
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the outward rind of a tree, (which i is 
the ſurtout of it,) to make it bear 
well: And this is a natural account of 
the uſual poverty of poets, and 1s an 


argument why wits, of all men living, 


ought to be ill clad, I have always a 
ſecret veneration for any one I obſerve 
to be a little out of repair in his per- 
fon, as ſuppoſing him either a poet or 
a philoſopher ; becauſe the richeſt 
mincrals are ever found under the 
moſt ragged and withered ſurface of 
earth. | 

As for your choice of ſubjeQs, [ have 
only to give you this caution:; that 
as a handſome way of praiſing 1 is cer- 
tainly the moſt difficult point in writing 
or ſpeaking, I would by no means 


adviſe any young man to make his firſt 


eſſay in panegy tick, beſides the dan- 
ger of it; for a particular encomium 
is ever attended with more ill-will 


than any general invective, for which 


I need give no reaſons ; wheretore, 
my countfel is, that you uſe the point 
oi your pen, not the feather: Let 


your firſt attempt be a Coup d Eclat 


in the way of libel, lampoon, or ſa- 
tire. Knock down half a ſcore repu- 


tations, and you will infallibly raiſe 
your own, and, ſo it be with wit, no 


matter with how little N for 
fiction is your trade. 

Every great genius ſeems to ride 
upon mankind, like Pyrrhus on his 
elephant; and the way to have the 
ablolute aſcendant of your reſty nag, 
and to keep your ſeat, is, at your firft 
mounting, to afford him the whip 
and ſpurs plentifully, after which, you 
may travel the reſt of the day with 
great alacrity. Once kick the world, 
and the world and you will live to- 
gether at a reaſonable good under- 
ſtanding. 
that theſe of your profeſſion have been 
called Genus irritabile vatum, and you 
will find it neceffary to quality your ſeſf 
for that waipiſh fociety, by exerting. 
your talent of ſatire uon che firſt o- 
caſion, and to abandon good- nature 
only to prove your ſelf a true poet. 
which you will allow to be a valuable 
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conſideration: In .a word, a young 
robber is uſually entered by a murder: 
A young hound is blooded when he 
comes firſt into the field: A young 
bully begins with killing his man: 
And a young poet muſt ſhew his wit, 
as the other his courage, by cutting, 


and flaſhing, and laying about him, 


and banging mankind. 

L“aſtly, 7 will be your wiſdom to 
look out betimes for a good ſervice for 
your muſe, according to her ſkill and 
qualifications, whether in the nature 
of a dairy-maid, a cook, or chairwo- 
man: I mean, to hire out your pen to 
a party which will afford you both 
pay and protection; and when you 
have to do with the preſs, (as you 
will long to be there) take care to 
beſpeak an importunate friend to ex- 
tort your productions with an agree- 
able violence; and which according 


to the cue between you, you muſt 


ſurrender digit male pertinaci: There 
is a decency in this; ior it no more 


becomes an author in modeſty to have 


a hand in publiſhing his own works, 


than a woman in labour to lay her 
OT 1 


1 would be very loth to give the 
leaſt umbrage of offence by what I 
have here ſaid, as I may do, if ! 


| ſhould be thought to infinuate that 


theſe circumſtances of good writing 


have been unknown to, or not ob- 
ſerved by, the poets of this kingdom: 


I will do my country-men the juſtice 


to ſay, they have written by the fore- 


oing rules with gicat exactneſs, and 
o far, as hardly to come behind thoſe 


of their profeſſion in England, in per- 


fection of low writing, The ſubli.re, 
indeed, is not ſo common With us; 
but ample amends is made for that 
want, in great abundance of the ad- 
mirable and amazing, which appears 
in all our compoſitions. Our very 


fc friend (the knight aforeſaid) 

peaking of the force of poetry, men- 
tions rhiming to death, which (adds 
he) is ſaid to be done in Ireland, and 
teuly, to our honour, be it ſpoken, 


to a young Poet. Dee. 


that power, in a great meaſure, con- 
tinues with us to this day. 


| would now offer ſome poor 


thoughts of mine for the encourage- 
ment of poetry in this kingdom, ii 1 
could hope they would be agreeable. 
I have had many an aking heart for 
the ill plight of that noble profeſſion 
here, and it has been my late and ear- 
ly ſtudy how to bring it into better 
circumſtances. And furely, conſider- 
ing what monſtrous wits in the poetick 
way, do almoſt daily ftart up and 
ſurprize us in this town; what prodi- 
gious genius's we have here (of which ! 
could give inſtances without number,) 
and withal of what great benefit it 
may be to our trade to encourage 
that ſcience here, (for it is plain our 
linen-mannlaQture is advanced by the 
great waſte of paper made by our pre- 
tent ſet of poets, not to mention 
other neceſſary uſes of the ſame to 
ſhop-keepers, eſpecially grocers, apo- 
thecaries, and paſtry-cooks; and I 
might add, but for our writers, the 


nation would in a little time be utter-" 


ly deſtitute of bum-fodder, and muſt 
of neceſſity import the ſame from 


England and Holland, where they 


have it in great abundance, by the in- 
defatigable labour of their own wits) 


1 fay, theſe things conſidered, I am 
humbly of opinion it would be worth 
the care of our governors to cheriſh 


gentlemen of the quill, and give them 


all proper encouragements here. And 


ſince I am upon the ſubject, I ſhall 


ſpeak my wind very freely, and if I 
added, {awcily, it is no more than my 
birth-right as a Briton. 


Seriouſly then, I have many years 


lamented the want of a Gruv-ttreet 


in this our large and polite city, un- 
leſs the whole may be called one. 


And this J have accounted an un- 
pardonable defect in our conſtitution, 
ever ſince | had any opinions I could: 


call my own. Every one knows 


Grub-ſtreet is a market for ſmall-ware 
in wit, and as neceſſary, conſidering 
the uſual purgings of human brain, as 


the 


years IG 


ſtreet 


„ un- 


one. 
un- 
tion, 


ould- 


nows 
ware 
{ering 
in, as 


the 


1764. 
the noſe is upon a man's face : And 
for the fame reaſons we have here a 
court, a college, a play-houſe, and beau- 
tiful ladies, and fine gentlemen, and 
goodclarct, andabundance of pens, ink, 
and paper, (clear of taxes) and every 
other circumſtance to provoke wit ; 
and yet thoſe whoſe province it is, 
have not yet thought fit to appoint a 
place for evacuations of it, which is 


a very hard caſe, as may be judged by 


compariſons. 


And truly this defect has been at- 


tended with unſpeakable inconvenien- 
cies ; for not to mention the prejudice 
done to the common-wealth of letters, 


I am of opinion we ſuffer in our health 
by it: I believe our corrupted air, 


and frequent thick fogs, are in a great 
meaſure owing to the common expo- 


ſal of our wit, and that with good 


management our poetical vapours 
might be carried off in a common 
drain, and fall into one quarter of the 
town, without infecting the whole, 


as the caſe is at preſent, to the great 


offence of our nobility, and gentry, 
and others of nice noſes. When 


writers of all ſizes, like freemen of the 


city, are at liberty to throw out their 


filth and excrementitious productions in 
every ſtreet as they pleaſe, what can 


the conſequence be, but that the town 
muſt be poyſoned, and become ſuch 


another jakes, as by repart of great 


travellers, Edinburgh is at night, a 
thing well to be conſidered in theſe 
peſtilential times. 3 | 

I am not of the ſociety for reforma- 


tion of manners, but, without that 


pragmatical title, I would be glad to 
lee ſome amendment in the matter be- 


fore us: Wherefore I humbly beſpeak 


the favour of the lord-mayor, the 


court of aldermen, and common-coun- 
ci], together with the whole circle of 


arts in this town, and do recommend 
this affair to their moſt political con- 
ſideration; and I pertwade myſelf 
they will not be wanting in their beſt 
endeavours, when they can ſerve two 
ſuch good ends at once, as both to 
keep the town ſweet, and cncourage 
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poetry in it. Neither do I make any 
exceptions as to fatirical poets and 
lampoon-writers, in conſideration of 
their office: for though, indeed, their 
buſineſs is to rake into kennels, and ga- 
ther up the filth of ſtreets and famihes, 
(in which reſpect they may be, for ought 
I know, as neceſſary to the town as 
ſcavengers, or chimney ſweeps) yet I 
have obſerved they too have them- 
ſelves at the fame time very foul 


cloaths, and, like dirty perſons, leave 


more filth and naſtineſs than they 
{weep away. 
In a word, what I would be at (for 


T love to be plain in matters of im- 


portance to my country) is, that ſome 
private ſtreet, or blind alley of this 
town may be fitted up at the charge 
of the publick, as an apartment for 
the muſes, (like thoſe at Rome and 
Amſterdam, for their female relations) 
and be wholly conſigned to the uſes of 
our wits, furniſhed compleatly with 


all appurtenances, ſuch as authors, 


ſuperviſors, preſſes, printers, hawkers, 
ſhops, and ware-houſes, abundance of 
garrets, and every other implement 
and circumſtance of wit ; the benefit 
of which would obviouſly be this, 
viz. That we ſhould then have a ſaſe 
repoſitory for our beſt productions, 


which at preſent are handed about in 
fingle ſheets or manuſcripts, and may 


be altogether loſt, (which were a pity) 
or at the beſt are ſubject, in that looſe. 
drefs, like handſome women, to great 
abuſes | aa . 
Another point, that has coſt me 
reflections, is the 
preſent ſtate of the play-houſe, the 
encouragement of which hath an im- 
mediate influence upon the poetry of 
the kingdom: As a good market im- 
proves the tillage of the neighbouring 
country, and enriches the ploughman ; 
neither do we of this town ſeem 
enough to know or conſider the vaſt 
benefit of a play-houſe to our city and. 
nation : That ſingle houſe is the 
fountain of all our love, wit, dreſs, 
and gallantry. It is the ſchool of wiſ- 
dom; for there we learn to know... 
41 2 what's 
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what's what; which, however, Ican- many a league, by fea and land, for 
not ſay is always in that place ſound this his profound knowledge. With 
knowledge. There our young folks that view alone he has viſited all the 
drop their childiſh miſtakes, and come courts and cities in Europe, and has | | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
3 
| 


firſt to perceive their mothers cheat of been at more pains than I ſhall ſpeak I x 
the parſſey-bed; there too they get rid of, to take an exact draught of the niſ 
of natural prejudices, eſpecially thoſe play-houſe at the Hague, as a model bet 
of religion and modeſty, which are for a new one here. But what can a of 
| great reſtraints to a free-people. The private man do by himſelf in fo publick ſuc 
| Jame is a remedy for the ipleen, and an undertaking ? It is not to be doubt- for 
| bluſhing, and ſeveral diſtempers occa- ed, but by his care and induſtry vaſt Po 
ſioned by the ſtagnation of the blood. improvements may be made, not only anc 
| It is likewiſe a ſchool of common in our play-houſe, (which is his im- tall 
| ſwearing ; my young maſter, who at mediate province) but in our gaming ape 
firſt but minced an oath, is taught ordinaries, groom-porters, lotteries, inf 
there to mouth it gracefully, and to bowling-greens, nine-pin-allies, bear- nc 
| ſwear as he reads French, ore rotundo. gardens, cock-pits, prizes, puppet and mo 
| Profaneneſs was before to him in n1aree-ſhows, and whatever elſe con- ver 
| the nature of his beſt ſuit, or holiday- cerns the elegant divertiſements of (fo 
| cloaths; but upon frequenting the this town. He is truly an original ge- ny 
| play-houſe, ſwearing, curſing, and mus, and | felicitate this our capital I Ic 
| | lying, become like his every-day coat, city on his refidence here, where I with Wil! 
waiſtcoat, and breeches. Now I fay, him long to live and flouriſh, for the anc 
} common ſwearing, a produce of this good of the commonwealth. | lick 
il country, as plentiful as our corn, thus Once more: If any farther applica- gov 
| cultivated by the play-houſe, might, tions ſhall be made on the other fide, lau 
| with management, be of wonderful to obtain a charter for a bank here, I ma 
| advantage to the nation, as a projector preſume to make a requeſt, that Poe- the 
| of the ſwearers bank has proved at try may be a ſharer in that privilege, —— 
1 large. Laſtly, The ſtage in great mea- being a fund as real, and to the full as me! 
| ſure ſupports the pulpit ; for I know well grounded as our ſtocks ; but | fear Eng 
not what our divines could have to ſay our neighbours, who envy our wit, as 4 Pl 
there againft the corruptions of the much as they do our wealth or trade, lane 
| age, but for the play-houſe, which will give no encouragement to either. _ City 
| is the ſeminary of them. From which TI belicve alſo, it might be proper to to 1 
i it is plain, the publick is a gainer by erect a corporation of poets in this city. cor. 
| the play-houſe, and conſequently I have been idle enough in wy time, to tow 
ought to countenance it; and were [ make a computation of wits here, and not 
| worthy to put in my word, or pre- do find we have three hundred per- one 
1 ſcribe to my betters, I could ſay in forming poets and upwards, in and a- one 
q what manner. | bout this town, reckoning fix ſcore to of | 
i I have heard that a certain gentle- the hundred, and allowing tor Demi's, and 
i man has great deſigns to ſerve the pub- like pint bottles; including ailo the ted 
| lick in the way of their diverſions, with ſeveral denominations of imitators, in 
| due encouragemeat; that is, if he tranſlators, and familiar-letter-writers, 1s a 
can obtain ſome concordatum-money, &c. One of theſe laſt has lately enter- hou 
or yearly ſalary, and handſome con- tained the town with an original piece, the 
tributions: and well he deſerves the and fuch a one as, I dare ſay, the late _ - Teay 
favours of the nation; for, to do him Britiſh ſpectator, in his decline, would — 
juſtice, he has an uncommon ſkill in have called, an excellent ſpecimen of pen, 
paſtimes, having altogether applied his the true ſublime; or, a noble poem; OWN 
ſtudies that way, and travelled full or, a fine copy of verſes, on a ſub- _ boy 
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ject perfectly new, (the author him- 


ſelf) and had given it a place amongſt 
his lateſt lucubrations. 


But, as | was ſaying, fo many poets, 


I am confident, are ſufficient to fur- 
niſh out a corporation in point of num- 


ber. Then for the ſeveral degrees 


of ſubordinate members requiſite to 
ſuch a body, there can be no want; 
for although we have not one maſterly 
poet, yet we abound with wardens 
and beadles, having a multitude of poe- 
taſters, poetito's, parcel-poets, poet- 
apes, and philo-poets, and many of 
inferior attainments in wit, but ſtrong 
inclinations to it, which are by odds 


more than all the reſt. Nor ſhall I e- 


ver be at eaſe, till this project of mine 
(for which I am heartily thankful to 
myſelf ) ſhall be reduced to practice. 
| long to fee the day, when our poets 
will be a regular and diftint body, 
and wait upon our lord mayor on pub- 
tick days, like other good citizens, in 


\ gowns turned up with green inſtead of 


laurels; and when I myſelf, who 


make this propoſal, ſhall be free of 


their company. 


Is conclude, What if our govern- 
ment had a poet-laureat here, as in 


England? What if our univerſity had 


a profeſſor of poetry here, as in Eng- 
land? What if our lord mayor had a 


city bard here, as in England? And, 


to refine upon England, what if every 
corporation, pariſh, and ward in this 
town, had a poet in fee, as they have 
not in England? Laſtly, what if every 
one fo qualified were obliged to add 
one more than uſual to the number 
of his domeſticks, and beſides a fool 
and a chaplain, (which are often uni- 
ted in one perſon) would retain a poet 


In his family ; for, perhaps, a rhimer 


is as neceſſary amongſt ſervants of a 
houſe, as a dobben with his bells, at 
the head of a team? But theſe things I 


leave to the wiſdom of my ſuperiors. 


While I have been directing your 


pen, I ſhould not forget to govern my 


own, which has already exceeded the 


bounds of a letter: I muſt therefore 


take my leave abruptly, and deſire you, 


without farther ceremony, to believe 
that I am, Sir, = 
Your moſt humble ſeryant. 
Dec. 1, 1720. a 


— — 


A Methid of enabling Seamen to hear 
better the Incanveniencies of Hunger 
and Thirſt. | 

[From the Muſeum Ruſticum.] 

GENTLEMEN, 
, OMINES ad deos, nulla in re 

proprius accedunt, quam fa- 

lutem hominibus dando,” ſays the ju- 
dictous Cicero. All attempts, therefore, 
to relieve, or in the leaſt alleviate, any 
of the many calamities incident to frail 
mortals, juſtly claim every hint which 


can, in the leaſt, conduce to ſo lauda- 


ble a purpoſe, from every one, in eve- 
ry degree, endued with that God-like 
beneficence, the true ſpring of ſuch 
endeavours. I then, without further 
apology, ſend you my opinion of the 
conſequences of the uſe of opium, in 
enabling ſeamen the better, and longer, 
to bear the inconveniencies of hunger 
and thirit, when, by any accident, 
deprived of, or reduced to great ſcar- 
City of meat and drink. 5 

The following account of the effects 
of opium I take from the communica- 
tive and learned Dr. Alſton's diſſerta- 
tion on opium, in the Medical Eſſays, 
vol. V. Opium affects firſt, and prin- 
cipally, the nerves to which it is appli- 
ed; next, ſuch as are more immediate- 
ly connected, or communicate, with 
them; then thoſe which ſerve for ſen- 
fation and voluntary motion; and laft 
of all, by conſent, the whole nervous 


ſyſtem. | 


This impreſſion, action, or influ- 
ence, on the nerves, differently affects 


the ſenſorium commune, and the mind, 


according to its degree, and the na- 
ture and function of the nerves prima- 


ily ated upon. 


The primary or firſt obſervable ef- 
fect of the mechanical impreſſion, r 
action, of the narcotic part of the opi- 
um on the neryes, is the relaxation of 
their fibres. on FO | 
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ation, as how the images painted on 


Whether this relaxation is the phy- 
ſical action of opium on the nerves 
themſelves, or only the effect of the 
impreſſion thereby made on the ſenſori- 
um commune, that is, whether opium 
is immediately, or only mediately, the 
cauſe of it, I ſhall not poſitively deter- 
mine. It may perhaps be as dithcultly 
explained, how the action of narcotics 
on the nerves cauſes a paralytic relax- 


the retina cauſe viſion. There is a 
non plus ultra in all phyſical enquiries. 

Opium rather coagulates or thick- 
ens, than diſſolves or attenuates, the 
blood : this he confirms by ſeveral ex- 
periments, _ 

The action of opium is very analo- 
gous to that of wine, or vinous ſpirits, 
excepting only in fo far as It depends 
on the quantity requiſite for the ſame 
effect; for wine is the beſt remedy for 
the inconveniencies following the diiuſe 
of opium. They alſo agree in this, 
that vinegar is the beſt antidote to 
both, as the moſt effectually, of any 
thing hitherto known, recovering peo- 
ple from the bad effects of either &. 
Ihe firſt effect of opium appearing 


hence to be the relaxation of the fibres, 
as far as its influence reaches, the con- 
ſequence of that wuſt be, that the re- 


laxed glands muſt allow of a greater 


diſcharge of the liquors ſecreted by 


them: hence, when its influence be- 


cones unverfal, all the ſecretions, eſ- 


pecially the perſpiration, would be 
oon fo much increaſed as to endanger 
the life, by a loſs of fo much of the 
moſt fluid part of the blood, if its coa- 


gulating quality, together with the 


leis, or impaired, action of the relax- 
ed fibres, did not, at the ſame time, 


render the motion of the blood less 


quick; whence it comes in leſs quan- 


ity to the glands, and what reaches 


them is, perhaps, by its thickneſs, 


rendered unfit tor ſecretion, its partt- 


cles being now too big, or adhering 
tao cloſely together, to enter the ſe- 
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cretory ducts By repeating the uſe of 


opium at proper intervals, the blood 


may be preſerved for fome time in this 
ſtate, perhaps without any diminution 
of its quantity, as its thickneſs con- 
fines the circulation moſtly to the 
larger branches of the blood-veſſels, or 
rather to thoſe admitting the red par- 
ticles of the blood only. 


Thus they may continue for ſome 


days leſs ſenſible of a lots of ſtrength. 


This reaſoning is partly confirmed 


by the effects of ſleep, between which 


and thoſe of opium there ſeems to be 
a near reſemblance; for it is known 
that moderate ſſeep encreaſes the per- 
ſpiration, as is generally thought, by 
relaxing the fibres. During a mode- 
rate ſleep there is not a greater loſs of 
perſpirable matter than what is conſiſ- 


tent with health; and the fibres of the 
muſcles, which had been over-ſtretch- 


ed, or too long continued in action, 
have 
hence the perſon wakes refreſhed, 
alert, and fit tor action. If the ſleep 


is too e eee the loſs by per- 


ſpiration becomes too great, and the 
veſſels ſtill more relaxed; whence an 
univerſal laſſitude. The moſt fluid 
part of the blood being diſcharged by 


a too-long-continued perſpiration, there 
is, perhaps, a leſs quantity remaining 


fit for ſupplying the loſs of animal ſpi- 


rits, or the nervous juice; whence a 


continued inclination to ſleep, and a 


If the fleep is im- 


ditability of action. 
moderately continued, the relaxation 


becomes ſo great, that the heart and 
arteries have ſcarce ſtrength enough to 


force the blood into the ſecretory ca- 


pillary veſſels; whence the circulation 


being now carried on through the lar- 


cer veſſels, there will leſs of its fluid 


part be loſt by ſecretions. As the 


motion of the blood will be hence 


more languid, and the attrition lefs, 
the mild falts of the blood will not be- 
come ſo ſoon acrid : hence people may 
tive longer a- ſleep without nouriſh- 

ment, 


Mons. ny 


* If we miſtake not, the late Doctor Mead in theſe gaſes preſcribed the juice of le- 


time to recover themſelves ; 
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ment, and without a total loſs of 
ſtrength, or the blood's being much 
vitiated, than when awake, and in 
action. That people have lived aſleep 
many days without nouriſhment, might 
be confirmed by many inſtances. 

As opium elt affects the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, there the relaxation 
muſt be greater; whence, in both, a 
more plentiful diſcharge of their natu- 
ral mucus, which guarding the extre- 
mities of the nerves, now rendered 
leſs ſenfible, from being fo readily af- 
fected by any ſharp humour contained 
in the ſtomach, a leſs ſenſation of hun- 
ger enſues. The ſame obtaining, in 
ome degree, in the glands about the 
throat and mouth, or in a greater de- 
gree if the opium is chewed, thirſt is 
thereby prevented. 


Though opium may thus for ſome 


days keep people nearly in their won- 


ted ftrength, yet, if we attend to the 
nature of the blood, and the effects of 
its continued circulation, without a 


recruit of freſh matter, we may readi- 
ly prognoſticate that death muſt ſoon | 


be the conſequence; for, notwith- 


ſtanding the thickneſs of the blood, the 


languid circulation, and diminiſhed ſe- 
cretions, there muſt ſtill be a conſtant 


loſs of the thinneſt part, or minuteſt 
particles, of the blood, by urine, per- 


ſpiration, & c. The neutral mild ſalts, 
abounding in the blood, being now de- 


prived of their diluting fluid, will, by 


the attrition of circulating, and heat 
of the body, become ſharp and very 


acrid, if not tending to an alkaline diſ- 


poſition: and the mild oil, the natural 
defence of the veſſels from the ill ef- 
fects of acrimony, will now, by the 
continued heat of the body, and the 
action of theſe acrid falts, be diſſolved 
into a putrid, highly-corroſive ichor ; 
whence the deſtruction of all the finer 
veſſels, and at length death. _ 
Theſe dreadful conſequences can 
only be prevented by a fupply of a 
mild diluent, wherein there is matter 
fit for repairing the daily loſs the body 
ſuſtains. _ 5 

In long voyages many accidents may 


deprive the unhappy ſeamen of mate- 
rials, on board their veſſel, which can 


. yietd ſuch a ſupply. As there is ſcarce 


any condition of men more deplorable 
than theirs, who in health have the 
conſtant proſpe& of an unavoidab! 
death, joined with the anguiſh of a 
continual hunger and thirtt, and the 
many pains and inconveniencies thence 
ariſing, ſo nothing can better excuſe 
the trial of uncertain experiments, 
than the moſt diſtant proſpect of their 
leaſt relief. 


It is evident, beyond contradiction, 


that in the ſurface of our bodies there 


are an almoſt infinite number of abſor- 
bent veſſels, which receive into them 
matter, the particles of which are 
ſmall enough to enter their orifices : - 
thus the urine ſoon ſmells of ſpirit of 
turpentine, .held on the palm of the 
hand ; and thus mercury, externally 
rubbed on the body, ſoon raiſes a ſali- 
vation. When a perſon is, by exer- 
ciſe, or long faſting, brought very 
low, or his veſſels much emptied, it is 
certain that, after a few hours reſt, 
the body weighs heavier; which muſt 


ariſe either from an addition of matter 


from the air, by the abſorbent veſſels, 
or elſe from a difference in the ſpecific 


gravity of the body, the blood and 
Juices being, by reſt, rendered more 


denſe and heavy. It can ſcarce be 


ſuppoſed that the difference of the 


ſpecific gravity can amount to twelve 


ounces, as was obſerved by Keil in one 


after violent exerciſe. . 
As it ſeems then more than proba- 


ble, that there is an addition of matter 


to an exhauſted body, even from reſt, 


| in the air, how much more may it be: 
expected if the whole body is immerſed 


in water, a fluid of the minuteſt parti- 
cles, which, by their weight, readily 


inſinuate themſelves into the ſmalleſt 


interſtices, and which, by their figure, 
are beſt fitted for carrying with them 


any nouriſhing matter mixed with them i 


Moſt men have experienced the plea- 
ſure of bathing in a hot ſultry day; 
and, upon obſervation, I believe, have 


found a more than ordinary excretion 
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by urine and faliva, after bathing. 
W hether that proceeds from the quan- 
tity of water ablorbed, or from a 
greater quantity of blood being ſent to 
theſe parts, free from the immediate 
preſſure of the water, I ſhall not deter- 
mine. Bathing greatly quencies thirſt; 
which may be partly owing to the great- 
er quantity of humid vapour on the 
ſurface of the water, than 1s at a very 
little more height. That there is a 
manifeſt difference in the humidity of 
the air, even in a height of eighteen or 
twenty feet, appears evident hence, 
that, at low water, a perſon ſtanding 
on the ſhore at Blackwall can ſee no- 
thing of the marſhes on the other fide, 


Which are conſiderably lower than the 
Intermediate bank ; whereas, at high 
Water, he can diſcern the ſheep and 
cattle feeding on them, the rays from 
them being then much more refracted, 


coming through a now denſer medium. 
Hence we may account for many living 
long in a ſmall boat without ſuſtenance. 

When in Oftend, in 1739, I re- 


ceived from our conſul, at that place, 


a printed account of all the remarkable 
occurrences which happened to him 


upon tis being. {ſhipwrecked upon a 


deſert rock; which I have ſince loſt; 


but, if I remember right, he obſerves, 
that they who were molt conſtantly 
employed upon the. wreck, and in 
ſearching for fea weeds, were the laſt, 


and leaſt, afflicted with the fcurvy ; 


or, in other words, that they who 
were conſtantly employed in the water, 
though in a very cold ſeaſon, received 
ſuch a quantity of it into their blood, 


by the abſorbent veſſels of their legs 
and arms, as carried off thele actid 
ſalts, which, in the leſs active, who 
kept themſelves dry, produced theſe 


_ grievous complaints, by him called 
It may be here objected, 
that granting the abſorbent veſlels ad- 
mit water, yet the falt received with 
it, being ſo difficult to be overcome 
by the powers of our bodies, or atiimi- 
lated with the other juices, will rather 


the ſcurvy. 


add to the acrimony, or ſharpneis, be- 
fore feared. I anſwer, that if ſalt wa- 
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ter, filtered through a ſtone, or fine 
ſand, is free from falt, much leſs is it 
to be expected that the orifices of veſ- 


ſels, ſo very ſinall as thoſe of the ab- 


ſorbents are, can admit falt. 

It ſeems evident, by many experi- 
ments communicated to the royal ſo- 
ciety, particularly by De. Woodward, 
that water is only the vehicle of nou- 
riſhing matter to animals and vegeta- 
bles. He has likewiſe ſhewa that ſuch 
matter is contained in water; nor will 
it appear a paradox to any one Who 
conſiders, firſt, what a great part of 
animal and vegetable bodies are, by 
various cauſes, carried into the air, 
and return from thence in dews, rains, 
c. into the ſea ; and, next, how ma- 
ny animal and vegetable bodies diſſolve 
in, and are mixed with, water. That 
there is ſuch in ſea water, appears fur- 


ther from its putrefying upon ſtag— 


nating, or being confined in cloſe veſ- 
ſels; for pure water will continue ſweet. 
for years, as obſerved by Mr. Boyle 
and others; and ſalt is known to pre- 
vent putrefaction: its putrefying muſt 


therefore proceed from animal or ve- 


getable ſubſtances mixed with it, theſe 


being the only bodies capable of pu- 


trefaction. From the abundance of 
ſuch matter I take that light obſerved 
in the waves of the ſea in a dark night, 
when agitated by the winds, or break- 
ing againſt the ſhore, to proceed; for 
it is greateſt where large rivers, loaded 
with ſuch matter, empty themſelves, 
and where fiſhes are in greateſt plenty: 


whereas in the main ocean, or ſeas 


deſtitute of fiſhes, it is ſcarcely ſeen. 
Suppoſing that water, fraught with 
nouriſhing matter, may be received 
into the body, by the abſorbent veſſels, 
as a mild diluent, it will preſerve the 
fluidity of the blood, and afford a ve- 
hicle for carrying off the too acrid ſalts 
by urine, &c. and, as conveying nou- 
riſhment, it will, in ſome degree, help 
to ſupply the daily loſs of matter. I 
know not whether frequent bathing 


might not be ſerviceable for preventing 


the ſcurvy in long voyages, even where 
they are not in want of water ; as 1t 
might 
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might help to carry off theſe acrid falts, 


which, in that diſeaſe, generally ſettle 


in the capillaries under the ſkin, and 


occaſion the ſpots and pains fo frequent 
in that complaint. | 


I have been aſſured that a ſurgeon, 
bound to the Eaſt- Indies, prevailed on 


his captain to put ſome tartar in every 
caſk of water, with a view of prevent- 
ing the ſcurvy, by keeping the body 
open; which was attended with the 
defired effect; yet ſuch was, at that 


time, the univerſal prejudice to acids, 
that others could not be prevailed upon 


to follow the example, not daring to 


act contrary to a generally-received 


opinion. | 
Another great advantage of bathing 
may be, that as ſea water is always 
colder than the body, it will add to 
the force, or ſpring, of the veſſels, 


and thereby prevent ſo great a relaxa- 
tion as might be the conſequence of 
too long an uſe of opium &. - 


WU 


An Eflimate of the Expence of building 
à Stove for raiſing Pine-Apples ; to- 


get her with the annual Charges for 


Tue expence of building ſuch a ftove _ 
will be about eighty pounds, ſuppo- 


Tan, Labour, &. 

[From the ſame.] 
GENTLEMEN, | ._ . 
HOUGH the ſubject of my 

letter may not be of the great- 


eſt importance to the public, yet I 


doubt not but many gentlemen, re- 


ſiding at ſome diſtance in the country, 


may be glad to be rightly informed of 
the real expence attending a ſtove 
for raiſing of pines. This has in- 
duced me to make the following 
particulars public, and which are as 
near the truth as poſſible, having been 
very exact in the accounts, on pur- 
poſe to prove that the expence is 
December, 1764. | 


7 


much leſs than is generally imagined, 
as the idea of a large expence attend- 


ing it has frequently hindered many 


perſons from enjoying this pleaſure 
and amuſement. 


A ſtove, forty feet long, and twelve 
wide, is the proper ſize for one fire- 


place, and contains as much air as 


one fire will properly warm: I ſhall 
therefore calculate my expences for 
one of that ſize, and particularly as it 
will produce about one hundred and 
fifty pines a year, which is fruit 
enough for a moderate - ſized family. 
The height in front is three feet, 


and the back part about ſeven feet. 


The front, one end and roof to 
be of glaſs, the other end brick, 
where ſhould be a room about twelve 


feet ſquare, and it ought not to be 
leſs, for the convenience of laying the 


fuel, and for making the fire. 


As to the dimenſions of the flues, 
&c. it is not neceſſary here to inſert 
them; but I will beg leave to refer 
any gentleman, who wants to build 


one, to that ingenious bricklayer, Mr. 


Salter Field, of Walton upon Thames, 
who has ſhewed great ſkill and judg- 


ment in building ſeveral. 


ſing all the materials to be new, and 


at the prices given in London and its 
neighbourhood ; but if you have the 
conveniency of a wall ready built to 


erect it againſt, it will ſave about fif- 
teen pounds. 1 


The price of the plants will be ac- 


cording to their ſizes, from two or 


three ſhillings each to ten or twelve, 
and entirely depends on how long you 
will wait for fruit, and whether you 


will buy ſuch as will produce fruit of 


only one pound weight each, or two or 


three pounds; but about fifty pounds 


will ſtock it properly at firſt to have 


fruit immediately. 


40 


8 


* Upon the whole, this avriter ſeems to recommend to ſeamen, who are fo unfor- 


— 


tunate as to be deſtitute of proviſions, the moderate uſe of opium, (which every man 


might conſtantly carry about with him in ſufficient quantities) and at the 
time bathing in, or moiſtening their bodies with, ſalt water. 
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The yearly Expence as follows. 


1. 7.0; 
Eight hundred buſhels of tan 
to fill the pit at firſt, at 
three mink aaa per bu — 
el — 
Sixteen loads carriage 
Three chaldrons and a half 
of coals, at thirty-ſix ſnil- 
lings per chaldron — 6 
Two hundred buſhels of tan 
more, to keep the bed le- 
vel with its former height, 
at three half-pence per 
| buſhel 
Four loads carriage 
Filling the pit with tan, and 
planting the pots, two 
days, two men, at two 
thillings a day each — 0 
Stirring the tan up, and add- 
ing treſh four times more, 
at ditto 
| The time in attending the 
| fires, watering, 1 
Worth at the . gh 
teen- pence a week, which 
Comes to 
| Repairing the windowspaint- 
| ing, and white-waſhing — 


Total 


S 
O 
O 


— 1 


— 0 


I 12 0 


"The ales. 1 your houſe, * 
rubbiſh from your garden, or, where 
you can get peat or turf cheap, will 


abate ſomething in coals ; and I think 


there are few places in England where 
all the articles together will coſt 
ſo much: thus you will have one 
hundred and fifty pines of one pound 
and a half weight each, one with 
another, for leſs than three ſhillings 
iece; and with good management 
moſt of them will weigh two or three 
pounds apiece, eſpecially if you 
lant only your 1 crawns and 
Kckers, 
| _ Beſides pines, you may have vines 
come through the walls, and nailed to 
the roofs, and on the the flues French- 
: beans, ſrawberties, and cucumbers, 


Dec. 


As I am making ſeveral experiments 
for the farther improvement of ma- 
naging ſtoves, I may, perhaps, trou- 
ble you with ſuch of ; my remarks as [ 
think will be ee pe to the public; 
but before I ſend you mine, ſhould be 
glad to ſee thoſe one of your cor- 
reſpondents promiſed fome months 
ago ; and am, Gentlemen, 

' Middleſex, Your's, 
September 17, 1764. '. Anana. 


- OS ERS. — 


An experienced Method of guarding 
againſt ſmutty Crops of Wheat, by a 
due Freparatien of the Seed. 


[From the ſame.] 


GenTLEMEN, | 
S the ſmut in wheat in an evil 
greatly complained of, and not 
he ri reaſon, among farmers, I 
have no doubt but your readers will 


be well pleaſed to be informed of a 


means of preventing the damage which 
1s annually experienced in this re- 
ſpect. 

As I write from experience, what I 


communicate may be depended on; 
and [ have great foundation for think- 


ing it will be found of particular ſer- 


vice to ſuch of your readers as are 
practical farmers, and who yet are 


unacquainted with the method Uin- 


tend to recommend. 


J have, for many years paſt, ef- 
caged having ſmutty crops, by a pro- 
per care of the ſeed-wheat betore it is 
put into the ground; and the method 
I purtue, though effcacious, is in it | 
ſelf ſimple and cheap. 

take four buſhels of pigeons dung, 
which | put into a large tub : an this 
pour a tuicient quantity of boiling, 
water, and, mixing them weil toge- 
ther, let them ſtand fix hours, till a 
kind of a ſtrong lye is made, which, at 
the end of that time, the groſſer mat- 
ter being ſubſided,” I cauſe to be 


carefully drained of, and put into a 


large keeve, or tub, * uſe. 
This quantity is ſufficient for eigh-. 
ty bulhels of leed-wheat. 
My. 
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| Method of aveeding Wheat by 1 of 


My next care is, to ſhoot into this 


| ſteep a manageable quantity of my 


feed, which is immediately to be vio- 
lently agitated, with either birchen 


brooms, or the rudders that are made 


uſe of in ſtirring the malt in the maſh- 
tub in a brewing- office. As the light 


| Hwa riſe, they muſt be diligently 


immed off ; and after the ſeed has 
been agitated in this manner for the 
{pace of perhaps half an hour, it may 
be taken out of the ſteep, and ſown 
out of hand, with great fatety : 


and I can venture to ſay, that if the 


land 1s in good heart, and has been 
properly tilled, it will not, when 
fown with theſe precautions, produce 


2 ſmutty crop. 


Jam, Gentlemen, | 
Your humble ſervant, 


ts A Yorkſhire Farmer. 


FEY lO 434 i.24: 3 4. ” 7 £ 
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a Flock of Sheep. 
From the ſame.] 
 Gentiemen, _ 3 
IVE me leave to mention to you 
a practice which, however, I 


do not abſolutely recommend, though 
with me it ſucceeded, and, as I have 
been informed, has done fo with ſeve- 
ral other farmers, who have ventured 
to make the experiment. 
A few years ago, after what 1 
thought a good fallow, I ſowed a field, 
containing five acres, with wheat. 
The ſoil was a good loam, but rather 


light than ſtiff, and inclined to be 
ſtoney. The wheat plants looked 
healthy during the whole winter, and 


promitſed fair to yield me a plentiful 
crop; but in the ſpring, warm rains 
coming on brought ſuch ſtore of 
| weeds, that my wheat was in danger 
of being choaked. 


I was for ſome time puzzled what 


to do; for it being now the latter end 
of May, and the wheat being on the 


ſpindle, and ſome even in the ear, to 
weed it with hooks would have been 


endleſs, not to mention the damage 


field. . | 7 
As ſoon as I ſaw where they were, 
apprehending great damage, I order- 
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that would have been done to the 


plants by the weeders feet. 
I had at one time thoughts of 
mowing wheat and weeds all together, 


and drying them to make fodder for 


my cattle, intending, if I had done 
this, to have got the land as faſt as 
poſſible in order, and ſown it again 
with wheat the ſucceeding autumn. 

However, in looking over the field, 
I found no great deficiency of wheat 


plants; but they were in molt places 


ſo over-topped by the weeds, as to be 


ſcarcely viſible, and in the furrows, 


in particular, not a blade of wheat 
was to be ſeen. | 


My method of ploughing for wheat- 


ſeed in this land is, to make narrow 


ſtitches, but wider than a ridge, and. 


more rounding, being not ſo ſharp on 


the back. | Ee 

Whilſt T was meditating what to 
do in this matter, a gap was by fome 
accident made in the hedge, and a 
parcel of my ſheep got into the wheat 


ed them to be immediately driven out, 

JVC 2 TITRE 
On taking a ſarvey, I was not a 

little ſurpriſed to find that the ſheep, 


Inſtead of doing any damage to the 


wheat, had done it a great deal of 


good, for they had eat up almoſt 
every weed which grew in that part of 
the field next to the | 


{ture. = 
| Encouraged by this accidental dif- 


covery of a propenſity in ſheep to eat 


weeds rather than wheat, I turned a 
hundred of my flock, into the field, 


two or three hours in the morning and 


the evening, for feveral days together, 
till all the weeds were nearly con- 
ſumed. 8 


On inſpecting my field afterwards, 


I found the ſheep: had done very in- 


conſiderable damage to the wheat, 


but the weeds were eat down fo cloſe 


that they could never again get a- head; 
the wheat going on proſperouſly, and 
yielding me at harveſt a plentiful crop 
of clean, good corn, which was more 
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than any of my neighbours could that 
year boaſt of. Thy 1 
Whilſt the ſheep were eating the 
weeds, I found they moſtly walked 
in the furrows, as being eaſier to their 
tread than the ſloping ſides of the 
narrow ſtitches; and this might be 
one reaſon of their doing the wheat ſo 
little damage by their treading. 
In this new method of huſbandry I 
took, however, one precaution, which, 
Tam 15 to think, greatly contributed 
to my ſucceſs. 
The precaution T mean is, that I 
never let them ie in the fields at night, 
as the weight of their bodies when 
they lay down to ſleep could not have 
failed doing great damage to the plants. 
I fend you this for the conſiderati- 
on of your intelligent readers: recom- 


 mendit I dare not *, as it may appear a 
hazardous practice, and as I own I ne- 
ver yet ſaw it adopted by any of the 


_ farmers in my neighbourhood. 
Jam, Gentlemen, 
| Your conſtant reader, 
Warwickſhire, And humble ſervant, 
June 23. 1764. == 


The true Method of extratting the Vir 


tue of Hops in Brewing. 
From the ſame.) 


f 


rhough I always give the beſt price, 
and am à ſufficient judge which are 
the beſt goods, yet. when I have re- 
tailed them out to my cuſtomers, ſel- 
dom a week paſſes but ſome of them 
complain of the exceſſive ſweetneſs of 
their ale, and the intolerable bitterneſs 
of their ſmall beer. 

Our ' ſquire the other day ſwore his 
ale was like honey, and his ſmall beer 
like ſoot ; and became in ſuch a paſſi- 
on with me, that all I could ſay to 
his honour could not appeaſe him. 

I defired leave to examine his but- 
ler in what manner he brewed: to 


this he conſented, but at the fame 


time faid he would be bound to be 
hanged if any man in England knew 
how to brew good beer better than 
Humphrey ; notwithſtanding which, 
Humphrey, not the hops, was tne 
cauſe why I had his honour's anger : 
and as I durſt not tell him Humphrey's 
tgnorance, IJ am in hopes he will find 


it out when he ſees the cauſe truly 
| ſtated in your Muſeum Ruſticum; 


for not only Humphrey, but Tom, 

Dick, and Harry, are all guilty of 

Humphrey's fault. s 
When they have made their ſtrong 


beer, or ale wort, they put in the hops 


in the ſame manner that they receive 
them from my ſhop : the conſequence 


is, that the richer and better the wort 


SIR, 3 is, the leſs it will partake of the eſ-— An 
6 dS I deal pretty largely in the hop ſence of the hop. The rich fat wort be 
trade, I beg leave to communi- ſheathes up the pores of the hop, and, 
cate, through the channel of your as it were, embalms the leaves, ſo 
uſeful book, an injurious charge that that the beer, or ale wort, can ex- 3 
is often brought againſt me by mot tract ſcarcely any part of the neceſſary - 
of my cuſtomers, and which, I doubt quality of the hop: but when it is | 
not, is as ftequently the caſe with put into the ſmall beer wort, a fluid E 
others in the lame way of trade; for of a more thin nature, then the pores out 
| | nes | ae dege 
| wo Ro 8 . - years 
* We approve of our correſpondent's caution, in not abſolutely recommending this For 
Practice, thruugh a fear of its not ſucceeding with others, ſo well as it has done ous, 
with Hime yt was this caution in ſome ſort unneceſſary, as the practice of turning from 
ſheep into wheat, juſt before it ſpindles, to eat up the weeds, is, we are informed, a nat 
almoſt univerſally adopted in feveral parts of Samer ſeiſbire. particularly about MM. 
Pen ford. Keynſham, Briſlington, and the places adjacent, in the neighbourhood of the t 
Bath and Briſtol; and there they keep the ſheep conſlantly moving, io prevent their deed, 
Hing down on the corn. 


Me could wiſh our correſpondent had told us the names of 
Weeds ꝛohich infeſted his wheat, E. . 


almoſ 


} LP 2& 


July 31, 1764. 
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are unſheathed, and the ſmall beer is 
rendered as bitter as foot, while the 
ale is as ſweet as honey. Now, if 
Humphrey, Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
will previouſly foak the hops in a pail 
or two of hot water, the hop will 
adminiſter its good qualities imparti- 
ally, and preſerye the *ſquire's beer to 
a proper age, and me from the impu- 
tation of being an unfair dealer. | 
To confirm the truth of my obſer- 
vation, take a quarter of an ounce of 
the beſt green tea, and inſtead of 
pouring on it ſimple boiling water, let 
the water have the ſame quantity of ſu- 
gar boiled in it that would be neceſſary 
to ſweeten ſo much tea when made, 


and you will find that the ſweetneſs of 


the water will prevent its extracting 
the grateful bitter flavour of the tea. 


In thort, the reaſon is ſo obvious, 


that I am perſuaded Humphrey will 


ſoak his hops, and make an allowance 


for the additional water ſo uſed in his 
firſt account ; and that this method 
will produce the *ſquire good beer, 


and me, and every hop-merchant tha 
is honeſt, a good name. 


T am, Sir, 
Tory, 
A Trader, 


Is# wwich, 


_—_——_ 


An improved Method of raiſing Cucum- 
bers, either for Eating or for Seed. 


From the ſame.] 


GENTLEMuEN, 


E. ERY plant, which is not a na- 


tive of a country, is apt, with- 
out the greateſt care imaginable, to 
degenerate, after having been for ſome 
years cultivated with tolerable ſucceſs. 
For this reaſon it is moſt advantage- 
ous, frequently to procure freſh ſeed 
from the country of which the plant is 
a native. : 3 
Many inſtances might be given of 
the truth of this aſſertion; but, in- 
deed, it is fo well known, that it is 
almoſt unneceſſary: 1 ſhall, however, 
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mention flax. This plant has been 


long cultivated, as well in the Britiſh 


Iſlands as in the United Provinces and 
Flanders, for the purpoſe of making 
linen ; yet, with all the care of the 


planters, if a freſh ſtock of ſeed is not 


almoſt annually procured from the 


north, as from Riga, &c. it is well 


known to degenerate greatly, 

This I take to be the caſe with the 
cucumbers, which are at preſent raiſed 
in moſt of our gardens; for they are 
certainly no ways to be compared, ei- 
ther with thoſe which were, at their 
being firſt brought over, cultivated 
here, or with thoſe we now*meet with 
in Spain, Portugal, Italy, or the ſouth 
oO: France. Le . 

Such as we find, either in the mar- 
kets, or at the tables of our gentry, 
are in general a raw, crude, water 
fruit, compoſed of a collection of indi- 
geſted ſap, without firmneſs in the 
fleſh, unwholeſome, and abſolutely ſo 


much without flavour, as to have no 


good taſte whatever. 


Such fruit may paſs well enough 


with people who think coolnefs the 
only quality to be ſought for in a cu- 
cumber: but to ſuch as have a more 
delicate taſte, or who have eat cucum- 


befs in any of the countries above 
mentioned, they are almoſt deteſta- 


ble. 


This was for ſome years unfortu- 
nately my caſe; for I was a long time 


deſtitute of a fine fruit. I could not, 
indeed, think of eating the miſerable 
ſtuff which was often laid before me. 
As J am naturally fond of cucum- 
bers in hot weather, it is no wonder 1 
ſhould form many ſchemes of raiſing 
them good in England: but all my ex- 
periments failed, till in the year 1750 


I accompliſhed my wiſhed-for purpoſe. 


I then began to eat cucumbers with 
ſatisfaction again, as the fruit I raiſed 
was large, firm, thick in the fleſh, 


and of a delicate and genuine flavour: 
in fact, they were nearly as good as! 


any I had met with in Italy. 
The method by which I gained this 


grand point, I ſhall now deſcribe, as, 
f os pertiags,” 
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perhaps, others beſides myſelf may be 


glad to practiſe it, eſpecially as it is at- 
tended with no great expence. | 

I am not fond of cucumbers till 
the warm ſummer's weather comes on; 
and on that account allo my me- 


| thod is well adapted to my taſte, 


though they might be procured much 
fooner by means of forcing-frames: 
but this would be attended with confi- 
derable expence, unleſs it was done 
in gardens where they were already 
provided with frames for forcing cher- 
ries, &c. in thele the cucumbers 
would thrive very well in the ſpaces 


betwixt the trees, and that without in- 


juring the fruit. 


But to proceed: when I firſt form- 


ed an idea of this method, I procured 
ſome of the beſt feed of the common 
prickly cucumber I could get: from 


this, in the ſpring of the year 1750, 1 


raiſed ſome plants on a moderate hot- 


bed, not hurrying them too much in 


their growth. 


In May, when the danger of froſt 
was almoſt over, I familiariſed the 
plants by degrees to the air, and to- 
wards the latter end of the month 
planted them in the open ground a- 

aintt a ſouth wall. 


In this fituation they throve apace, 
and as fait as they put forth their run- 
ners, I nailed them gently up againſt 


the wall. They Cid not fend forth 
many bloſſoms till they had run up a 
confiderable height, at leaſt five feet ; 


after which the truit began to thew it- 


felf. 


I did not give the plants too much 
water, and this I have ſince found a 


necefſary precaution &. 

The fruit encreaſed in fize daily, 
was of a fine green colour, and differ- 
ed greatly from that of ſome other 


= _ 
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plants raiſed from the ſame ſeed, but 


| planted in the ordinary way; the run- 


ners being ſuffered to trail on the 
ground. | | 

When gathered my firſt cucumber, 
was exceedingly delighted at its ap- 
pearance ; for it was long, thin in 


proportion to its length, of a beautiful 


green, not too deep, with a whitiſh 
tummit. 

When I cut it, I found the fleſh 
thick and firm, but few ſeeds, and 
thoſe very ſmall; and its flavour was 
inexpreſſibly delicious, eſpecially to me, 


who had been ſo long without eating 


any of that favourite fruit. 
It was the fame thing with all I af- 
terwards gathered from theſe vines. 
I was not, however, fo much taken 


up with the indulgence of my palate, 


for the preſent, as to neglect providing 
for a future ſupply of good truit : ac- 


cordingly, I pitched upon fome of the 


fineft cucumbers, not at too great a 
diſtance from the roots, and left them 
on the vines to perfect their ſeed. 

In this manner have I raiſed cucum- 
bers for my own eating ever fince, 


and have the good fortune to find, 
that inſtead of degenerating, they have 


improved ſo much as not to be known 
for the common cucumber. 

My neighbours, in the country, are 
glad when | have any ſeed to ſpare for 
them, and always find their cucumbers, 
that year, much the better for uſing it, 
though they do not grow ſo large as 
mine, neither have they ſo delicate a 
flavour, unleſs nailed up againſt a 
„ 5 | 
I am very ſenſible this method can- 
not, with any degree of convenience, 
be brought into general practice; yet, 
in every garden, a few plants may be 
lo trained to prevent the ſeed from de- 
| 1 generating 
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* Our correſpondent's experiment WAFS of an uncommon nature; yet We can readi- 


l give credit lo what be afſerts, as we know. that the reflection of the ſun betrms is of 
great advantage ia this fruit, having experienced, that laying a cucumber ar melon 


«would {till be of greater ſervice. N 


bed with tiles is of particular ſervice, improving the fruit, and giving it a finer fla- 


aur. It is therefore reaſonable to think, that training the vines againſt a wall 
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lands 
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ep eſpecially as, if the 
eed only is attended to, one or two 
plants, fo raiſed, would ſupply a ſuffi- 
cient quantity for a large garden. 

I muſt own, that in my method the 
plants do not bear ſo great a number of 
cucumbers as in the common way ; 
but then they are, without compariſon, 
larger, and of an exquiſite flavour. 

I have found the benefit of this prac- 
tice ; on which account I recommend 
It to the curious. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your humble ſervant, 
And a well-wither to your work, 
18 A member of the ſociety. 
London, Odt. 6, 1763. 
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Method of encreaſing the 
Milk of Cows. 


Vs From the ſame.) 


THOUGH TI am, Gentlemen, 
but a very plain man, and had 

no great learning beſtowed on me, yet 
have I the public good at heart as well 


A very eaſy 


as my betters, and I know enough to 
perceive that your ſcheme is well cal- 


culated for promoting agriculture, and 


what depends on it; and, if properly 
ſupported, it will, I dare ſay, be of 


great uſe. 


The ſupport you want. conſiſts of 


letters from the ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, as that alone can enable 
you to purſue your laudable plan. 

On this principle I now write to you, 
knowing that it is much preferable for 
you to receive twenty letters improper 
far your work, than fail of receiving 


oy 
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one Which would anſwer your purpoſe. 

If you give my thoughts a place in one 

of your Numbers, I ſhall eſteem it a 

favour; if you decline it, I ſhall not 

tax you with partiality, becauſe you 
now me not. 

The pieces contained in your num- 
ber already publiſhed are valuable, and 
you are certainly much obliged to the 
gentlemen who ventured, to freight 
vour bark with their thoughts in her 
firſt voyage. 

I was born, and have lived many 
years, in the neighbourhood of where 
I now occupy, as well as own, land; 
moſt of which time I have employed 
in endeavouring to make myſelf maſter 
of the ſeveral branches of huſbandry. 

I may venture to ſay I have in ſome 
meaſure ſucceeded, as I have acquired 
by my induſtry a ſufficiency to ſupport, 
and provide for, a numerous family. 

We run greatly upon malting in this 
country, ſo that there is ſcarcely a 
farm but what has a few floors that 
either are, or might be, applied ta 


that purpoſe. I have myſelf made a 
great deal in my time; but it was ma- 
ny years before I knew in what man- 
ner to make a profitable uſe of my 


malt-duſt - that is, the duſt, tails, 
&c. which fall off in the ſcreening. 
| uſed very frequently to mix it with 


the kiln-duſt +, and lay it on my 


land : but I found it a very hot ma- 


nure, though in ſame. caſes of vety 


great ſervice : of this, experience, the 
m 
thought of giving my malt-duſt to my 


cows 1; but when 1 did, I found it 
NES anſwer 


*. This method, as our correſpondent juſtly ob ſerues, cannot well be braught inte 
general practice; but we join with him in recommending it for ſuch vines as are 


to bear. the cucumbers. for ſeed: it ſeems a probable way of preventing it from dege- f 
nerating, and would not be any great expence, as a ſmall extent of wall wauld . 


fſerwe to ſupply with ſeed a large tract of ground. Fs 
is in certain caſes very good manure, 


+ Malt kiln duſt 
- | 


t Malt-duft is wery god feed, when mixed with an equal quantity: of 918. for 


horſes z 


— 


e. i TY 
It was, I fay, many years before 1 


— 


beſt of miſtreſſes, has often convinced 


particularly far cald 
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ceſs for ſome years. | 
All the merit I have, is in not con- 
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anſwer to admiration ; it made them 


give much more milk, the milk was of 
a better quality, had no bad taſte, and 
made excellent butter *. 

My way is to give each cow half a 
peck in the morning when ſhe gives 
her firſt meal, and as much when ſhe is 
milked in the afternoon : for this pur- 
poſe I every year, at a cheap rate, pur- 
chaſe a conſiderable quantity; for my 
own malt-houſe does not yield enough 


to ſupply my number of cows, and 


and very few of my neighbours, as far 
as I can underſtand, apply it to this 
uſe. 

My cows look ſleeker, and are in bet- 
ter order, than ever they were before 
they were thus managed; and when 
they fall off their milk, they fatten 


kindlier than cows in general do. 


The ſucceſs I met with, when I firſt 


tried this method, induced me to con- 
tinue the practice; and it is this ſuc- 
ceſs which now urges me to communi- 
cate my knowledge for the benefit of 
ſociety. : | 
Miſtake me not, gentlemen, I do 
not pretend to have diſcovered this 
matter; indeed I did not; on the 


contrary, it was communicated to me 


by a relation who lives in Hertford- 
ſhire, who had practiſed it with ſuc- 


cealing it when it was imparted to me-: 
J have told it to many, and many have 
reaped advantage from practiſing it; 
yet all the information I have been 


able to give has not brought the prac- 
_ tice into ſufficient eſtimation. 


If it ſtands recommended in your 


work, it will doubtleſs ſoon be as ge- 


nerally practiſed as known : whoever 


Method of encreaſing | the Milk of Cows. 


tries it will find encouragement enough 


to continue the uſe, as there is ſcarce- 
ly any thing I know which will better 
anſwer the purpoſe of making cows give 
a large quantity of good milk: one rea- 
ſon to be aſſigned for it is, that it 
makes them drink a great deal; and it 
is, beſides, very nouriſhing food. 
That huſbandry has improved only 
by ſlow degrees, may in a great mea- 


{ure be attributed to the farmers in ge- 


neral, being ſo very tenacious of what 
little knowledge they have; their 
ſouls are too narrow to permit them to 


impart to others, that knowledge which 


proves of any advantage to themſelves: 
ſelf- intereſt is the continual obſtacle ; 


and though, God knows, their cou- 
munications would, for the moſt part, 


be little important, what they do know 
they will not impart. 

More than this, ſuch is the opinion 
they have of their own methods of 
practice, that all the perſuaſions in the 


world will ſcarcely induce them to 


make the leaſt alteration in them. 
* They attempt not, ſay they, to be 
wiſer than their forefathers: had not 
the ordinary methods been found to 
anſwer every purpoſe required of them, 
they would, doubtleſs, long fince have 


_ undergone a change, and this buſineſs 


would not have been left to us.” 
This is the method of reaſoning a- 
mong the genera] run of farmers; but 


from this beaten path I have boldly 
varied, and to this do I attribute the 
ſucceſs I have had in lite; for, toown | 


the plain and honeſt truth, I ſcarcely 
ever varied my methods of farming 


from thoſe commonly in uſe without 
ſingularly profiting by it; in fo little 
perfection is huſbandry, on which the 

8 . happineſs 


Dec. 


Bor ſes; they thrive ævell on it; but of itſelf it is rather too het for them. In Eſſex, 
ſeveral far mers give malt-duſt to their cows, and find it anſwer auvell; and if ave 
are well informed, the advantages derived from this practice are not exaggerated by 
eur correſpondent. But care muſt be taken to diftinguiſh the genuine malt duſt from 


that which is called kiin-duft, which falls through the gratings from the malt æuhilſt 


it is drying, N. 


* Ie have, fince the publication of the firſt edition of this Number, had reaſon e 
| be convinced of this truth. T. | \ | 
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happineſs and well-being of the nation 
ſo much depends. I am, with great 

reſpeR, | BE 

Od. 12. Gentlemen, | 
1763. Your molt obedient ſervant, 


A Farmer. 
Near Abingdon, Berks. 


Memoirs of the Rev. Mr. Charles 
Churchill. | 


T has been often remarked, that 
the life of an hero could never be 
written with candour till envy or adu- 
lation flept with him in the grave; 
and that thoſe actions only become the 
object of hiſtory, which it was not in 


* 


the power of ſucceeding miſconduct to 


tarniſh. 


Mr. Charles Churchill was the ſon 
of the reverend Mr. Charles Churchill, 


curate and leQurer of St. John's in 
Weſtminſter ; he was alſo educated in 
Weſt minſter- ſchool, and received ſome 
applauſe for his abilities from his tutors 
in that famous ſeminary. His capaci- 


ty however was greater than his appli- 
cation, ſo that he acquired the cha- 
racter of a boy who could do good if 
he would. As the ſlighteſt accounts 


of perſons ſo noted are agreeable, it 


may not be amiſs to oblerve, that 
having one day got an. exercile to 
make, and from idleneſs or inattention, 


having failed to bring it at the time 
appointed, his maſter thgught proper 
to chaſtiſe him with ſome MWerity, and 
even reproach his ſtupidity: What the 
fear of ſtripes could not effect, the 


fear of ſhame ſoon produced, and he 


brought his exerciſe, the next oay, 
finiſhed in ſuch a manner, that he 


received the public thanks of all the 
_ maſters Sb „„ 


Still, however, it is to be ſuppoſed 
that his progreſs in the learned lan- 
guages was but flow, nor is it to be 


wondered at, if we conſider how diffi- 
cult it was for a ſtrong imagination, 
ſuch as he was poſſeſſed of, to con- 


form and walk tamely forward in the 
December, 1764. a 
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trammels of a ſchool education: 


minds like his are ever ſtarting aſide 


after new purſuits, deſirous of embra- 


_ cing a multiplicity of amuſing objects, 


eager to cone at the end without the 
painful inveſtigation of the means; 


and, if we may borrow a term from 


the mercantile world, a genius like his, 
difdaining the painful aſſiduity of earn- 
ing knowledge by retail, aimed at be- 
ing an wholelale dealer in the trea- 
ſures of literature. This much was 
neceſſary to premiſe, in order to palli- 


ate his being refuſed admittance into 


the Univerſity of Oxford, to which he 


was ſent by his father, for want of 

proper ſkill in the learned languages. 
He has often mentioned his repulſe 
upon that occaſion; but whether his 
juſtification of himſelf is to be admit- 


ted, we will not undertake to deter- 
mine. Certain it 1s, that both he and 


his companions have often aſſerted, 


that he could have anſwered the col- 
lege examination had he thought pro- 
per ; but he ſo much defpiſed the tri- 
fling queſtions that were put to him, 


that inſtead of making the proper re- 


pltes, he only launched out in ſatyri- 
cal reflections upon the abilities of the 


rejected from Oxford, and probably 
this might have given occaſion to the 


frequent invectives we find in his works 
againſt that moſt reſpectable univerſi- 
ty. Upon his returning from Oxford, 


he again applied to his ſtudies at Weſt- 
minſter-ſchool ; and there, at the age 
of ſeventeen, contracted an intima- 


cy with the lady to whom he was mar- 


ried, and who {till ſurvives him. This 
was one of thoſe imprudent matches 


which generally begin in paſſion and 


end in diſguſt. However, the begin- 
ning of this young couple's regards 


for each other was mutual and fin- 
cere, and fo continued for ſeveral 
years after. At the uſual age for gg- 
ing into orders, Mr. Churchill was or- 


dained by the late biſhop of London, 


notwithſtanding he had taken no de- 
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Be this as it will Mr: C 
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gree, nor ſtudied in either of our uni- 
verſities; and the firſt place he had in 
the church, was a finall curacy of 
thirty pounds a year in Wales. To 
this remote part of the kingdom he 
brought his wife; they took a little 
houſe, and he went through the du- 
ties of his ſtation with cheartulneſs and 
aſſiduity. Happy had it been for him 
in this life, perhaps more happy in that 
to which he has been called, if he had 
ſtill continued here in piety, ſimplicity 
and peace. His pariſhioners all loved 


and eſteemed him; his fermons, though 


rather raiſed above the level of his au- 
dience, were however commended and 
followed. In order to eke out his ſcan- 


ty finances, he entered into a branch of 


trade which he thought might end in 
riches, but which involved him in debts 
that preſſed him for ſome years after; 
this was no other than keeping a cy- 


der cellar, and dealing in this liquor 


through that part of the country. A 
poet is but ill qualified for merchan- 
diſe, where ſmall gains are patiently to 
be expected, and carefully accumula- 
ted. He had neither patience for the 


one, nor economy for the other; and 


a ſort of rural bankruptcy was the con- 
ſequence of his attempt. 8 
Upon leaving Wales, he came up 


to London, and his father ſoon after 
dying, he ſtept into the church in which 
he had officiated. 


In order to improve 
his income, which in this ſituation did 
not produce full an hundred pounds 


yearly, he undeitook to teach young 


ladies to read and write Englith, and 
was employed for this purpote 1n the 


| boarding ſchool of Mis. Dennis, 


where he behaved with that decency 


and piety which became his profeſſion : 


nor ſhould we here omit paying proper 
deference to a mode of female educa- 
tion, which ſeems new amongſt us; for 
while in other {ſchools our young miſſes 
are taught the arts of perſonal allure- 
ments only, this ſenſible governeſs 
pays the ſtricteſt attention to the minds 


of her young pupils, and endeavours 


to fit them for the domeſtic duties of 


lite, with as much aſliduity as they 


are elſewhere formed to levity and 


ſplendour. 


While Mr. Churchill was in this ſi- 
tuation, his method of living bearing 
no proportion to his income, ſeveral 


debts were contracted in the city, 


which he was not in a capacity of 
paying; and a goal, the continual ter- 


ror of indigent genius, ſeemed now _ 


ready to cloſe upon his miſeries. From 
this wretched ſtate of uneaſineſs he 
was relieved by the benevolence of 
Mr. Lloyd, father to the poet of that 
name, who paid his debts, or at leaſt 
ſatisfied his creditors. 


In the mean time, while Mr. Lloyd, 


the father, was thus relieving Church- 
ill by his bounty, Mr. Lloyd the fon 
began to excite him by his example. 
The Actor, a poetical epiſtle, written 


by this gentleman, and addreſſed to 


Mr. Bonne] Thornton, was read and 


reliſhed by all the judges of poetical 


merit, and gave the author a diſtin- 
guiſhed place among the writers of his 
age. Mr. Churchill ſoon undertook 
to write the Roſciad, a work though 
upon a more confined plan, yet was 
more adapted to engage the public at- 
tention. It firſt came out without the 
name of the author ; but the juſtneſs 
of its remark, and particularly the ſe- 


verity of the ſatire, ſoon excited pub- 


lic curioſity. Though he never diſ- 
owned his having written this piece, 
and even openly gloried in it ; yet the 


public, unwilling to give ſo much merit 


aſcribed it to a combina- 


to one wo 
tion of wil nor were Meflrs. Lloyd, 


Thornton, or Colman, left unnamed 


upon this occaſion. This miſplaced 


praiſe toon induced Mr. Churchill to 


throw off the maſk, and the ſecond edi- 


tion appeared with his name at length; 


and now the fame, which before was 


diffuſed upon many objects, became 
centered to a point. As the Roſciad 
was the firſt of this poet's performan- 
ces, ſo many are of opinion that it is 
his beſt ; and indeed, I am inclined to 
concur in the ſame ſentiment. In it we 
find a very cloſe and minute diſcuſſion 
of the particular merit of each perfor- 


met; 


merit 
bina- 
loyd, 
amed 
laced 
1ill to 


d edi- 
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ofciad 
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mer; their defects pointed out with 
candour, and their merits praiſed with- 
out adulation. This poem, however, 


ſeems to be one of thoſe few works 


which are injured by ſucceeding editi- 
ons: when he became popular, his judg- 
ment began to grow drunk with ap- 
plauſe; and we find, in the latter edi- 
tions, men blamed whoſe merit is in- 
conteſtable, and others praiſed that 
were at that time in no depree of ef- 


teem with the judicious, and whom 


at preſent even the mob are beginning 
to iorfake. | 

His next performance was his apo- 
logy to the critical reviewers ; this 


work is not without its peculiar me- 
rit; and as it was written againſt a ſet 


of critics, whom the world was willing 
enough to blame, the public read it 
with their uſual indulgence. In this 


performance he ſhewed a peculiar hap- 


pineſs of throwing his thoughts, if we 
may ſo expreſs it, into poetical para- 
graphs ; ſo that the ſentence ſwells to 
the break or concluſion, as we find in 
proſe. + | 


His fame being greatly extended by | 


theſe productions, his improvement in 
morals did not ſeem by any means to 
correſpond ; but while his writings 
amuled the town, his actions in ſome 


meaſure diſguſted it. He now quitted 
his wife, with whom he had cohabited 


for many years, and refigning his gown, 


and all clerical functions, commenced a 
complete man of the town, got drunk, 


frequented ſtews, and, giddy with 


falſe praiſe, thought his talents a ſuffi- 
cient atonement for all his folhes. 
Some people have been unkind enough 
to fay, that Mrs. Churchill gave the 
_ firſt juſt cauſe for ſeparation, but no- 


thing can be- more falſe than this ru- 


mour; and we can aſſure the public, 
that her conduct in private lie, and 


among her acquaintances, was ever ir- 
reproachable. 1 8 

In ſome meaſure to palliate the ab- 
ſurdities of his conduct, he now under- 
took a poem called Night, written up- 
on a general ſubject indeed, but upon 
falſe principles; namely, that what- 


But our poet is now dead, and juſtice 


The poems of Night, and of the 
thor expected; but his Prophecy of 


ever our follies are, we ſhould never 
undertake to conceal them. This, and 
Mr. Churchill's other poems, being 
ſbewn to Mr. Johnſon, and his opinion 
being aſked concerning them, he al- 
lowed them but little merit; which 
being told to the author, he reſolved 
to requite this private opinion with a 
public one. In his next poem there- 
fore of the Ghoſt, he has drawn this 
gentleman under the character of Pom- 
poſo; and thoſe who diſliked Mr. 


Johnſon, allowed it to have merit. 


way be heard without the imputation 
of envy; though we entertain no ſmall 
opinion of Mr. ChurchilPs abilities, 
yet they are neither of a ſize nor cor- 
reAneſs to compaie with thoſe of the 
author of the Rambler ; a work which 
has, in ſome places, enlarged the cir- 
cle of moral enquiry, and fixed more 
preciſe land- marks to guide philoſo- 
phy in her inveſtigation of truth. Mr. 
Johnſon's only reply to Mr. ChurchilPs 

abuſe was, that he thought him a ſhal- 

low fellow 1n the beginning, and that 

he could ſay nothing worſe of him ſtill. 


— h 
— . 


Ghoſt, had not the rapid ſale the au- 


Famine foon made ample amends for 
the late paroxy ſin in his fame. Night 
was written upon a general ſubject, and 
for that reaſon no way alluring ; the 
Ghoſt was written in eight ſyllable 
verſe, in which kind of meaſure he 
was not very ſucceſsful; but the Pro- 
phecy of Famine had all thoſe circum- 
ſtances of time, place, and party to 
recommend it, that the author could 
deſire; or, let us uſe the words of 
Mr. Wilkes, who ſaid, before its pub- 
lication, that he was ſure it muſt take, 
as it was at once petſonal, poeti- 
cal, and political. It had accordingly 
a rapid and extenſive fale; and it 
was often aſſerted by his admirers, 
that Mr. Churchill was a better 
poet than Mr. Pope. This exagge- 
rated adulation, as it had before cor- 
rupted his morals, now began to im- 
pair his mind; feveral ſucceeding pie- 
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ces were publiſhed, which being writ- 


ten without effort: are read without 
pleaſure. His Gotham, Independence, 
The Times, ſeem merely to have been 
written by a man who deſired to avail 
himſelf of the avidity of the public 
curioſity in his favour, and are rather 
aimed at the pockets than the hearts of 
his readers. 

How ſhall I trace this thoughtleſs 
man through the latter part of his con- 
duct; in which, leaving all the milder 
7 1 50 of life, "pl became entirely gui- 
ded by his natiye turbulence of temper, | 
and permitted his mind to harraſs his 
body through all the various modes of 
debauchery? His feducing a young 
lady, and after living with her in 
ſhameleſs adultery ; his beating a man, 
formerly his friend, without any pro- 
vocation, are well i Vet let us 
not be ſevere in judging; happy were 


it for him, if ours were the only tribu- 


nal at which he was to plead for thoſe 
irregularities, which his mental powers 
rendered but more culpable. 


— 


— 


Memoirs of the late ingenious Me. Wil- 
fam Hogarth. | 


HE ingenious man who makes 
the ſubject of this ſlight me- 
moir, was one of thoſe whole life ai- 


forqds little variety to the hiſtorian, and 
whole chief hiftory lies in that of his 


own productions. 

Mr. Hogarth was n in Londen, 
in the pariſh of St. Bartholomew; to 
which he was afterwards, as far as lay 
in his power, a benefactor. His fa- 


ther, being one of the lower orders of 
_ tradeſmen, had no higher views for his 


ſon, than binding him apprentice to an 
engraver of pewter pots, which, 1t 
muſt be owned, is 


this humble ſituation Hogarth wrought 
through his apprenticeſhip, and ſeem- 


ed, thiough he whole of his time, to 


have no higher views than thoſe of his 
Contemptible employment. 


"pon leaving his apprenticeſhip, he 


„of all the ſpecies 
of the painting art, the loweſt. In 


excellence in the burleſque. We mean 


reſolved upon higher aims, and pur- 


ſued every method of improving him- 
ſelt in the art of drawing, of which 
1 former maſter had given him but 

a very rnde conception. The ambi- 
tion of the poor is ever productive of 
diſtreſs ; ſo it was with Hogarth, who, 
while he was furniſhing the materials 
for his ſubſequent excellence, felt all 
that contempt and indigence could 
produce. I have heard it from an in- 
timate friend of his, that being one 
day arreſted for fo trifling a ſum as 


twenty ſhillings, and being bailed by 


one ot his friends, in order to be re- 
venged of the woman who arreſted 


him (for it was his landlady) he drew 


her picture as ugly as poſſible, or, as 


painters expreſs it, in caricatura; and 


in that ſingle figure gave marks of the 85 


dawn of ſuperior genius. 

How long he continued in this ſtate 
of 1 indigence and obſcurity, we cannot 
learn ; but the firſt piece in which he 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a painter, was 
in the Figures of the Wandſworth A 


Theſe are drawn from the 


ſembly, 


life, and without any circumſtances of. 


his burleſque manner. The faces are 
ſaid to be extremely like, and the co- 


louring is rather better than in ſome. 


of his beſt ſubſequent pieces. But 
we muſt obſerve in general of this ex- 
cellent Painter, that bis colouring is 


dry and diſpleaſing, and that he could 
never get rid of the appellation of a 
mneriſt, which was given him early 


in lite. His next piece was probably 


that excellent picture of the Pool f 


Betheſda, which he preſented to St. 


Bartholomew's Hoſpital, in which pa- 
riſh, as we have already laid, he was 


born. 

We have hitherto only lern him in 
grave hiſtory paintings; a walk in 
which he has many competitors; but 
he ſoon launched out into an unbeaten 
track, in which he excelled all that 
ever came before, or have ſince ſuc- 
ceeded him. His being firſt employed 
to draw deſigns for a new edition of 
Hudibras, was the inlet to his future 


tion of 


future 
> mean 


'venture to call them. 
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in his life-pictures, for ſuch we will 
It is unjuſt to 
give theſe the character either of bur- 
leſque or groteſque pieces, ſince both 
the one and the other convey to us a 
departure from nature, to which Ho- 
garth almoſt always ſtrictly adhered. 
That work of this kind, which firſt 


appeared, was his Harlot's Progreſs. ; 
"The ingenious Abbe Du Bos has often 
_ complained, that no hiſtory painter of 


his time went through a ſeries of ac- 
tions, and thus, like an hiſtorian, 


159g the ſucceſſive fortunes of an 
ero, from the cradle to the grave. 


What Du Bos wiſhed to fee done, Ho- 
garth performed. He launches out 


his young adventurer a {imple girl upon 
the town, and condutts her through all 
the viciſſitudes of wretchedneſs to a 
premature death. This was painting 


to the reaſon and to the heart; none 


had ever before made the art ſubſer- 
vient to the purpoſes of morality and 


inſtruction; a book like this is fitted to 
every ſoil and every obſerver, and he 
that runs may read. 5 


The Rake's Progreſs ſucceeded the 


yet came ſhort only of that ſingle ex- 


cellence; no other could come near 
him in that way. His great excellence 


conſiſted in what we may term the 


furniture of his pieces; for as in ſub- 


lime ſubjects, and hiſtory pieces, the 


fewer little circumſtances there are to 
divide the ſpectator's attention from 


the principal figures, is reckoned a 


merit; fo in life- painting, the greater 


variety there is of thoſe little domeſtic 


images, to give the whole a greater 
degree of force and reſemblance. 


Thus in the Harlot's Progreſs we are 
not diſpleaſed with James Dalton's 
wig-box, on the bed-teſter in her 
lodgings in Drury-lane; particularly 


too if it be remembered that this James 
Dalton was a noted Highwayman of 


that time. In the pieces of Marriage 


Alamode, what can be more finely or 


fatyrically conceived, than his intro- 


tion of the Painter. 


ducing a gouty Lord, who carries his 
pride even into his infirinities, and hag 
his very crutches marked with a coro- 
net. 

But a comment or panegyric on pic- 
tures, is of all ſubjects the moſt diſ- 
pleaſing; and yet the life before us 


offers very little elſe. We may indeed, 


in the manner of Biographers, obſerve, 
that he travelled to Paris for improve- 
ment ; but ſcarce any circumſtance re- 
mains by which he was diſtinguiſhed 


in this journey from the reſt of man- 


kind, who go thither without deſign, 
and return without remark, Perhaps 


his general character of the French 
may be thought worth remembering ; 
which was, that their houſes were gilt 
and. | 
About the year 1750, he publiſhed 
his Analyſis of Beauty, which, tho? it 


was ſtrongly oppoſed, yet was replete 
with thoſe ſtrokes which ever charac- 


teriſe the works of genius. In this 
performance he ſhews, by a variety of 
examples, that round ſwelling figures 


are moſt pleaſing to the eye; and the 


truth of his opinion has of late been 
former, which, though not equal to it, 


further confirmed by an ingenioug 


writer on the ſame ſubject. | 
Little elſe remains of the circum- 


ſtances of this admirable man's life, 
except his late conteſt with Mr. Chur- 


chill: the circumſtances of this are too 

recent in every memory to be repeated. 
It is well known that both met at 
 Weſtminſter-Hall ; Hogarth, to catch 


a ridiculous likeneſs of the Poet ; and 
Churchill to furniſh a natural deſcrip- 


ture of Churchill was but little eſteem- 
ed, and Churchill's letter to Hogarth 
has died with the ſubject; ſome pre- 
tend, however, to ſay, that it broke 


the latter's heart; but this we can, 
from good authority, ſay is not true: 
indeed, the report falls of itſelf ; for 


we may as well ſay, that Hogarth's 


pencil was as efficacious as the Poet's 


pen, ſince neither long ſurvived the 
conteſt, raſh ; 
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| Deſcription of Mr. Randall's new-in- 


vented Seed- Ploau; with a Repreſen- 
tation thereof. 


HE principle on which this 

ſeed-plow is conſtructed is new, 
and not incurious; but it ſeems, as 
the author himltelf is aware, rather 
too complex for general ule : for by 
fo many movements, as are neceilary 
to make it operate, it mult either be 
rendered too heavy for the teedinian to 
manage, or too flight tor the rough 
work it is to perform. The intent of 
it is, to ſow three rows of ſeeds at a 
time, at what diſtance the ſeedſman 
The fiame of this machine 
is ſo contrived as to ſupport the hop- 
pers, and to carry the ſhafts or thills 
by which it is drawn, in a direction 
always paralle] to the horizon; by 
which means, the plow-drills work at 


an equal depth in the ground; and, by 


a contrivance to raile or depreſs the 


middle drill, land lying in ridges may 


be ſown with this plow. 

Mr. Randall, the inventor, has pub- 
liſhed three views of his plow ; but 
we can aſſign no reaſon for his omit- 


ting to deſcribe the ſeveral parts that 
compoſe it, as they appear in theſe 


views. The delineations and delcrip- 


tions he has given of the movements 


which he has repreſented in three 
other plates, do by no means ſupply 
this defect; for, in deſcribing a ma- 


chine which is intended for general 


ule, and to be made by common 
workmen, the deſcription cannot be 
Every individual part 
ſhould have been taken to pieces, even 
to a nut and ſcrew, and ſeparately de- 
ſcribed; and theſe, being put together 
in different views, ſhould all have 


been named as they appear in their 


proper places. We have added a kind 
of ceſcription to the view we have ſe- 
lected, but cannot pretend to ſay it is 
accurate. | ; | 


A is the chain which is to be ad- 
juſted to the ſize of the horſe, that the 


plow may be drawn as even as poſſible. 
B D are culters, fixed on a croſs 


muſtard to a ſmall potatoe. 


LOR 
1 + 


beam morticed into the lower rail of 
the frame. E is the middle beam, in- 
to which the middle culter C is fixed. 
Parallel to the crots beam, if we com- 
prehend the drawing right, is another 
beam into which the ſhoulders of the 
drilis FG are fixed in a direction ex- 
actly correſponding to the culters. 
M 1s a croſs bar to ſtrengthen the 
frame. N is the main beam continu- 
ed. O is a croſs bar, or rail, to which 
the ſhoulders of the harrows may per- 
haps be faſtened. Theſe harrows do 
not appear to us in either of the views 
which Mr. Randail has exhibited. He 
ſays, however, they are only two ſur- 
faces, which ſtretch out from each 
other before, and gradually narrow be- 
hind, ſo as to collect the ground upon 
the ſeed, and leave it like a little ridge. 
H is a cog, that turns the diagonal 
within. P P are holes in the axis to 
let out and take in the marking-wheels. 
Lis the rim of the upper hopper, into 


which the ſeed is firſt poured, and by 


means of an inverted cone in the in- 
ſide, the ſeed is diffuſed all round, 
and deſcends in all directions into a 


narrow inclined mouth, from whence. 
it is again ſpread into another hopper, 
in which is likewite a fruſtum of a 


cone in a contrary direction, under 
which is a diagonal, which moves up- 
on a fixed bottom, in which are three 
apertures, correſponding to the three 


_ drill-plows, through which the ſeed _ 


is precipitated by means of braſs dia- 


gonals, as Mr. Randall calls them, 


which project an inch and a halt upon 
the fame plane with the diagonal 
wheel, and carry the feed into boxes 
contrived for their reception, from 
whence they pals into funnels, that 
carry them to the ground. Here Mr. 


Randall has introduced a great deal of 


machinery, to regulate the quantity of 


ſeed that is to be ſown, and to fit 
the apertures to the different ſizes 


of the ſeeds, from a grain of 
But 
how far this will anſwer in prac- 
tice, has not as yet been aſcertain- 
ed; for having written 


reſpondent 


to aA 
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reſpondent in Mr. Randall's neighbour- 
hood, to know the price of one of 
theſe plows, made under his own di- 
rection, with a view to have exhibited 
it for public uſe, we received for an- 


ſwer, that it had not been yet fully 


tried. 


— 


An original Leiter from Mr. Pope to the 
Dutcheſs of Hamilton. 


Lindon, Oct. the —. between Day 
and Night. The writer drunk. 


MA DAM, 

RS. Whitworth (who, as her 

epitaph on TI'witenham high- 
way aſſures us, had attained to as 
much perfection and purity as any ſince 
the Apoſtles) is now depoſited, ac- 
cording to her own order, between a 
fig- tree and a vine, there to be found 
out at the laſt reſurrection. 


1 am juſt come from ſeeing your 
Grace in much the like ſituation, be- 


tween a honey-ſuckle and a rofe-buſh ; 
where you are to continue as long as 
canvaſs can laſt. 


ſition to your friends: 


related to the thiftle of Scotland, to 
deſerve the fame motto with Togurd to 
our enemies: 

Memo me impune ce *. 

The two foregoing periods, me- 
thinks, are ſo myſtical, learned and 
perplexed, that if you have any ſtateſ- 
men or divines about you, they can't 
chuſe but be pleaſed with them. One 


divine you cannot be without, as a 


good chriſtian; and a ſtateſman you 


have lately had; for I hear my lord 
| Selkirk has been with you. But (that 
J may not be unintelligible quite to 


the bottom of this page) I muſt tell 


your Grace in Englith, that I have 
made a painter beſtow the foretaid or- 
naments round about you (for upon 


I ſuppoſe the painter 
by theſe emblems intended to intimate, 
on the one hand, your Grace's diſpo- 5 
and on the- 
other, to ſhew you are near enough 


Mrs. Blount's. 
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you there needs none), and am, upon 


the whole, pleaſed with my picture 


beyond expreſſion. 

1 may now ſay of your picture, it is 
the thing in the world the likeſt you 
except yourſelf; as a cautious perſon 
once ſaid of an elephant; it was the 
biggeſt in the world, except itſelf. 

You ſee, Madan, it is not impoſſi- 
ble for you to be compared to an ele- 
phant. And you mult give me leave 
to ſhew you one may carry on the 
ſimile. 

An elephant never bends his knees; 


and J am told your Grace ſays no 


prayers. An elephant has a moſt re- 
markable command of his ſnout, and 
ſo has your Grace, when you imitate 


my Lady Orkney. An elephant is a 


great lover of men, and ſo is your 
Grace, for all I know; though from 
your partiality to myſelf, I ſhould ra- 


ther think you love little children. 


beg you not to be diſcouraged in 
this point : remember the text, which 


I'll preach upon the firſt day I am a 
; parſon, Suffer little children to come unto 


me—And, Deſpiſe not one of thoſe little 


Ones, 


No, Madam—defpiſe great beaſts, 


ſuch as Gay; who now goes by 


and where he ſhews tricks gratis, to all 
the beaſts of his own country (for 
ſtrangers do not yet underſtand the 
voice of the beaft). I have heard 
from him but once, Lord Warwick 
twice, Mrs, Lepell thrice : If there be 


any has heard from him four times, T 


ſuppoſe it is you. . 
I beg Mr. Blundell may know, Dr. 
Logg has received ordination, and 
enters on his functions this winter at 
They have choſen 


this innocent man for their confeſſor; 


and believe moſt Roman Catholic * 


dies, that have any fins, will follow 
their example. This good prieſt will. 
be of the order of Melchiſedeck# a 
a ſor ever, and ſerve a family from 

generation 


CO CI 


A Lord William will confira this Laiin if you Fond it to Hab. 


the 
dreadful name of, The beaſt of Blois, 
where Mr. Pulteney and he are ſettled, 


- conſpicuous 
breakfaſt, dined, and refreſhed our- 
ſelves till two in the afternoon ; then 


generation to generation. He'll ſtand 
in a corner as quietly as a clock, and 
being wound up once a week, ſtrike 
up a loud alarum on a Sunday morn- 


ing.. Nay, if the Chriſtian religion 


ſhould be aboliſhed (as indeed there is 

eat reaſon to expect it, from the 
wiſdom of the legiſlature) he might at 
worſt make an excellent bonfire; 
which is all that (upon a change of 
religion) can be defired from an here- 
tick. I do not hope your Grace 
ſhould be converted ; but however, 1 


. with you would call at Mrs. B—'s out 


of curioſity : To meet people one likes, 


is thought by ſome the bett reaſon for 


going to church; and I dare promiſe 


you'll like one another: They are 


extremely your ſervants, or elſe I ſhould 
not think them my triends. 
I ought to keep up the cuſtom, and 


_ aſk you to ſend me ſomething. There- 


fore pray, Madam, ſend me yourſelf; 
that is a letter; and pray make haſte 


to bring up yourſelf, that is all I value, 


n. | wh 
] am, with the trueſt reſpect, the 
leaſt ceremony, and the moſt zeal, 
9 MAD AM, | | | 
Your Grace's 
Moſt obedient, faithful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
| A. POE. 
&© Mr. Hamilton, I am your's.” There 
is a ſhort letter for you. 


A Deſcription of the Pike of Teneriff, 
| -AVING furniſhed ourſelves with 


a guide, ſervants, and horſes 


to carry our wine and proviſions, we 
ſet forth from Oratava, a port-town in 


the iſland of Teneriff, ſituated on the 


north- ſide, two miles diſtant from the 
main ſea and travelled from twelve at 
night, till eight in the morning, by 
which time we got to the top of the 
firſt mountain towards the Pike de Ter- 


raira: There, under a very large and 
ine-tree, we tock our 
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we paſſed through many ſandy ways, 


over many lofty mountains, but naked 


and bare, and not covered with any pine- 
trees, as our firſt night's paſſage was. 
This expoſed us to exceſſive heat, till 
we arrived at the foot of the Pike, 
where we found many huge ſtones, 
which ſeemed to have fallen from 
ſome upper part. About ſix in the 
evening we began to aſcend up the 
Pike; but we were ſcarce advanced 
a mile, when the way being no more 


paſſable for horſes, we left them with 
our ſervants. 


In the aſcent of one 
mile, ſome of our company grew very 
faint and ſick, diſordered by fluxes, 


vomitings, and aguiſh diſtempers, our 


hoiſes hair ſtanding upright like briſ- 
tles; and calling for ſome of our wine, 
carried in ſmall barrels on a horſe, we 
found it ſo wonderſully cold, that we 


could not drink it till we had made a 


fire to warn it, notwithſtanding the 
air was very calm and moderate; but 
when the ſun was ſet, it began to blow 
with ſuch yiolence, and grow ſo cold, 


that taking up our lodging among the 


hollow rocks, we were neceſlitated to 


keep great fires in the mouths of them 


all night. About four in the morning 


we began to mount again, and being 
come another mile up, one of our 


company failed, and was able to pro- 
ceed no iarther : here began the Black 


Rocks. The reſt of us purſueg our 
journey till we came to the SAgar- 
Loaf, where we began to travel ggain | 


in a white ſand, being fitted with ſfoes, 
whoie ſingle toles are made a finger 
broader than the upper leather, to en- 
counter this difficult paſſage : having 
atcended as far as the Black Rocks, 
which lay ail flat like a plain floor, we 
climbed within a mile of the very top 
of the Pike, and at laſt gained the ſum- 


mit; where we found no ſuch ſmoak 


as appeared a little below, but a con- 


tinual perſpiration of a hot and fulphu- 


rous vapour, that made our faces ex- 
tremely fore. All this way we found 
no conſiderable alteration of the air, 
and very little wind; but on the top it 
was ſo impetuous, that we had much 


ado 
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ado to ſtand againſt it whillt we drank 
the king's health, and fired each of us 
a piece. Here alſo we took our din- 


ner, but found that our ſtrong waters 


had loſt their virtue, and were almoft 
inſipid, while our wine was more ſpi- 


rituous and briſk than before. The 


top, on which we ſtood, being not 
above a yard broad, is the brink of a 

it, called The Caldera, which we 
* to be a muſket-ſhot over, and 


near fourſcore yards deep, in form of 


a cone, hollow within like a kettle, 
and covered over with ſmall looſe 
ſtones, mixed with ſulphur and ſand, 
from among which iſſued divers ſpira- 


cles of ſmoak and heat, which bein 


ſtirred with any thing, puffs and makes 
a noiſe, and ſo offenſive, that we were 
almoſt ſuffocated with the ſudden ema- 
nation of vapours upon the removing 
of one of theſe ſtones, which were ſo 
hot, as not eaſily to be handled. We 
deſcended not above four or five yards 
into the Caldera, becauſe of the ſlip- 


perineſs under foot, and the difficulty; 
but ſome have ventured to the bottom. 


Other matters obſervable we diſcover- 
ed none, beſides a clear fort of ſulphur, 
which lay like ſalt upon the ſtones. 


From this renowned Pike we could fee 
the Grand Canaries, fourteen leagues 
diſtant; Palma eighteen, and Gomera 
ſeven; which interval of ſea ſeemed 


not much wider than the Thames a- 
bout London. Balle 
Hierro, being diſtant about twenty 


leagues, and ſo to the outmoſt limits 


of the ſea much farther. As ſoon as 


the fun appeared, the ſhadow of the 


Pike ſeemed to cover, not only the 
whole iſland, and the Grand Canaries, 


but the ſea to the very horizon, where 


the top of the Sugar-loaf, or Pike, vi- 


ſibly appeared to turn up, and caſt its 


ſhade into the air itſelf, at which we 


were much ſurprized: But the fun 
was not far aſcended, when the clouds 


began to riſe ſo faſt, as that they inter- 
cepted our proſpect both of the fea and 


the whole iſland, except the tops only of 
the ſubjacent mountains, Which ſeem- 
ed to pierce them through. Whether 
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theſe clouds do ever ſurmount the 
Pike, we cannot ſay; but to ſuch as 
are far below, they ſeem ſometimes 
to hang above it, or rather wrap 
themſelves about it, conſtantly when 
the. welt winds blow : this they call 
the Cap, and is an infailible prognoſ- 
tic of enfuing ſtorms. Many excellent 
and exuberant ſprings we found iſſuing 


from the tops of moſt of the moun- 


tains, guſhing out in great ſpouts, al- 
moſt as far as the huge pine-tree, 
which we mentioned before. Hav- 


| ng ftaid a while at the top, we all 


deſcended the fandy way, till we came 
to the foot of the Sugar-loaf, which 
being ſteep, even almoſt to a perpen- 
dicular, we ſoon paſſed : and here wWe 
met with a cave, about ten yards 


deep, and fifteen broad: this we de- 
ſcended by a rope that our ſervants 


held faſt at the top, while, with the 
other end, being faſtened about our 
middles, we ſwung ourſelves, till be- 


ing over a bank of ſnow, we ſlid down, 


lighting upon it. We were forced to 
ſwing thus in the deſcent, becauſe in the 
midſt of the bottom of this cave, op- 
polite to the overture at the. top, is a 
round pit of water, like a well, the 
ſurface whereof is about a yard lower, 


but as wide as the mouth at top, 
and about fix fathom deep. We ſup- - 


poſed this water not a fpring, but 
diſſolved ſnow blown in, or water 
trickling through the rocks. About 


the ſides of the grot, for ſome height 


there is ice and iſicles hanging down 
to the ſnow. But being quickly wea- 
ry of this exceſſive cold place, and 
drawn up again, we continued our de- 
ſcent from the mountains by the ſame 
paſſage we went up the day before, 
and ſo about five in the evening arri- 
ved at Oratava, from whence we ſet 
whole perpendicular 


height of the Pike is about five miles. | 
It is ſuppoſed it was caſt up by the 


eruption of fubterraneous, fire, by 
which the whole iſland of Tenetiff 
ſeems formecly to have been blown up 
all at once. By 
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generation to generation. He'll ſtand 
In a corner as quietly as a clock, and 
being wound up once a week, ſtrike 
up a loud alarum on a Sunday morn- 


ing.. Nay, if the Chriſtian religion 
ſhould be aboliſhed (as indeed there is 


great reaſon to expect it, from the 
wiſdom of the legiſlature) he might at 
worſt make an excellent bonfire; 
which 1s all that (upon a change of 
religion) can be deſired from an here- 
tick. I do not hope your Grace 
ſhould be converted ; but however, I 
wiſh you would call at Mrs. B—'s out 


of curioſity : To meet people one likes, 


is thought by ſome the beſt reaſon for 
going to church; and J dare promiſe 


you'll like one another: They are 


extremely your ſervants, or elſe 1 ſhould 
not think them my triends. 
I ought to keep up the cuſtom, and 


aſk you to ſend me ſomething. There- 


fore pray, Madam, ſend me yourſelf; 
that is a letter; and pray make haſte 


to bring up yourſelf, that is all I value, 


to town. | 


I am, with the trueſt reſpect, the 


leaſt ceremony, and the moſt zeal, 
, 
Your Grace's 1 

Moſt obedient, faichful, _ 

And moſt humble ſervant, 

. A. POPE. 

© Mr. Hamilton, I am your's.” There 
is a ſhort letter for you. 


A Deſcription of the Pike of Teneriff. 
AVING furniſhed ourſelves with 


a guide, ſervants, and horſes 
to carry our wine and proviſions, we 


ſet forth from Oratava, a port-town in 
the iſland of Teneriff, ſituated on the 


north- ſide, two miles diſtant from the 


main ſea and travelled from twelve at 
night, till eight in the morning, by 
which time we got to the top of the 


firſt mountain towards the Pike de Ter- 


raira : There, under a very large and 


conſpicuous pine-tree, we took our 


breakfaſt, dined, and refreſhed our- 
elves till two in the afternoon ; then 


Deſcription of the Pike of Teneriff. 


„ 
we paſſed through many ſandy ways, 


over many lofty mountains, but naked 


and bare, and not covered with any pine- 


trees, as our firſt night's pafſage was. 


This expoſed us to exceſſive heat, till 
we arrived at the foot of the Pike, 
where we found many huge ſtones, 
which ſeemed to have fallen from 
ſome upper part. About ſix in the 
evening we began to aſcend up the 
Pike; but we were ſcarce advanced 
a mile, when the way being no more 
paſſable for horſes, we left them with 
our ſervants. In the aſcent of one 
mile, ſome of our company grew very 
faint and fick, difordered by fluxes, 


vomitings, and aguith diftempers, our 


hoiſes hair ſtanding upright like briſ- 
tles; and calling for ſome of our wine, 
carried in ſmall barrels on a horſe, we 
found it ſo wonderſully cold, that we 
could not drink it till we had made a 
fire to warm it, notwithſtanding the 


air was very calm and moderate; but 


when the ſun was ſet, it began to blow 
with ſuch yiolence, and grow fo cold, 


that taking up our lodging among the 
hollow rocks, we were neceſſitated to 


keep great fires in the mouths of them 


all night. About four in the morning 
we began to mount again, and being 
come another mile up, one of our . 
company failed, and was able to pro- 


ceed no farther: here began the Black 
Rocks. 


Loaf, where we began to travel Pan 


in a white ſand, being fitted with ſhoes, 
whoſe ſingle toles are made a finger 


broader than the upper leather, to en- 


counter this difficult paſſage: having 
aſcended as far as the Black Rocks, 
which lay all flat like a plain floor, we 
climbed within a mile of the very top 
of the Pike, and at laſt gained the ſum- 
mit; where we found no ſuch ſmoak 
as appeared a little below, but a con- 


tinual perſpiration of a hot and fulphu- 


rous vapour, that made our faces ex- 
tremely fore. 


no conſiderable alteration of the air, 
and very little wind; but on the top it 
was ſo impetuous, that we had much 
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The reſt of us purſueg our 
Journey 'till we came to the Sfigar- 


All this way we found 
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ado to ſtand againſt it whilſt we drank 


the king's health, and fired each of us 
a piece. Here alſo we took our din- 


ner, but found that our ſtrong waters 
had loft their virtue, and were almoſt 


inſipid, while our wine was more ſpi- 
rituous and briſk than before. The 
top, on which we ſtood, being not 
above a yard broad, is the brink of a 

it, called 'The Caldera, which we 
2 to be a mu ſket- ſhot over, and 
near fourſcore yards deep, in form of 
a cone, hollow within like a kettle, 


and covered over with ſmall looſe 


ſtones, mixed. with ſulphur and ſand, 
from among which iſſued divers ſpira- 


. cles of ſmoak and heat, which being 


ſtirred with any thing, puffs and makes 
a noiſe, and ſo offenſive, that we were 
almoſt ſuffocated with the ſudden ema- 


nation of vapours upon the removing 
of one of theſe ſtones, which were ſo 


hot, as not eaſily to be handled. We 
deſcended not above four or five yards 


into the Caldera, becauſe of the ſlip- 


perineſs under foot, and the difficulty ; 
but ſome have ventured to the bottom. 
Other matters obſervable we diſcover- 


ed none, beſides a clear fort of ſulphur, 
which lay like falt upon the ſtones. 
From this renowned Pike we could fee 
the Grand Canaries, fourteen leagues 
diſtant; Palma eighteen, and Gomera 


ſeven; which interval of ſea ſeemed 


not much wider than the Thames a- 


bout London. We diſcerned alſo the 


Hierro, being diſtant about twenty 
leagues, and ſo to the outmoſt limits 


of the ſea much farther. As ſoon as 
the ſun appeared, the ſhadow of the 
Pike ſeemed to cover, not only the 
whole iſland, and the Grand Canaries, 
but the ſea to the very horizon, where 
the top of the Sugar-loaf, or Pike, vi- 
ſibly appeared to turn up, and caſt its 
ſhade into the air itſelf, at which we 


were much ſurprized: But the ſun 


was not far aſcended, when the clouds 


began to rite fo faſt, as that they inter- 
cepted our proſpect both of the ſea and 


the whole iſland, except the tops only of 


the ſubjacent mountains, Which ſeem- 
ed to pierce them through. Whether 
December, 1764. | 
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theſe clouds do ever ſurmount the 
Pike, we cannot ſay; but to ſuch as 
are far below, they ſeem ſometimes 
to hang above it, or rather wrap 
themſelves about it, conſtantly when 
the, weſt winds blow: this they call 
the Cap, and is an infailible prognoſ- 
tic of enſuing ſtorms. Many excellent 
and exuberant ſprings we found iſſuing 


from the tops of moſt of the moun- 


tains, guſhing out in great ſpouts, al- 
moſt as far as the huge pine-tree, 
which we mentioned before. Hav- 
ing ftaid a while at the top, we all 
Geldended the ſandy way, till we came 
to the foot of the Sugar-loaf, which 
being ſteep, even almoſt to a perpen- 
dicular, we ſoon paſſed: and here we 
met with a cave, about ten yards 
deep, and fifteen broad : this we de- 
ſcended by a rope that our ſervants 
held faſt at the top, while, with the 
other end, being faſtened about our 

middles, we ſwung ourſelves, till be- 
ing over a bank of ſnow, we ſlid down, 
lighting upon it. We were forced to 
{wing thus in the deſcent, becauſe in the 
midſt of the bottom of this cave, op- 
polite to the overture at the top, is a 
round pit of water, like a well, the 
ſurface whereof is about a yard lower, 
but as wide as the mouth at top, 

and about fix fathom deep. We ſup- 


poſed this water not a ſpring, but 


diſſolved ſnow blown in, or water 
trickling through the rocks About 


the ſides of the grot, for ſome height _ 


there is ice and iſicles hanging down 
to the ſnow. But being quickly wea- 


. ry of this exceſſive cold place, and 


drawn up again, we continued our de- 
ſcent from the mountains by the ſame 
paſſage we went up the day before, 
and ſo about five in the evening arri- 
ved at Oratava, from whence we ſet 
forth.— Ihe whole perpendicular 


height of the Pike is about five miles. 
It is ſuppoſed it was caſt up by the 


eruption of fubterraneous, fire, by 


which the whole iſland of Teneiitf 


ſeems formecly to have been blown up 
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of Letter written from a Wife to ber Huſ- 


band abroad, juſt before her Death. 


EFORE this can reach the beſt of 
huſbands, and the fondeſt lover, 
thoſe tender names will be no more of 
concern to me. The indiſpoſition in 
which you, to obey the dictates of 
our honour and duty, left me, has 
Increaſed upon me; and I am acquaint- 
ed, by my phyſicians, I cannot live a 
week longer. At this time my ſpirits 
fail me; and it is the ardent love I 
have for you that carries me beyond 
my ſtrength, and enables me to tell 
you, the moſt painful thing in the 


proſpe& of death is, that I muſt part 
with you; but let it be a comfort to 


you that I have no guilt hangs upon 
me, no unrepented folly that retards 
me; but I paſs away my laſt hours in 
reflection upon the happineſs we have 
lived in together, and in forrow that 


it is fo ſoon to have an end. This is a 


frailty which J hope 1s ſo far from be- 
ing criminal, that methinks there 1s a 


kind of piety in being ſo unwilling to 


be ſeparated from a ſtate which is the 
inſtitution of heaven, and in which we 


have lived according to its laws. As 


we know no more of the next life, but 
that it will be an happy one to the good, 
and miſerable to the wicked, why may 
we not pleaſe ourſelves at leaſt, to al- 
leviate the difficulty of reſigning this 
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being, in imagining that we ſhall have 
a ſenſe of what paſſes below, and may 
poſſibly be employed in guiding the 
ſteps of thoſe with whom we walked 
with innocence when mortal? Why 
may I not hope to go on in my uſual 
work, and, though unknown to you, 
be affiſtant in all the conflicts of your 
mind? Give me leave to ſay to you, O 
beſt of men! that I cannot figure to 
myſelf a greater happineſs than in 
ſuch an employment; to be preſent at 


all the adventures to which human 


life is expoſed ; to adminifter ſlumber 
to thy eye-lids in the agonies of a fe- 
ver; to cover thy beloved face in the 
day of battle; to go with thee a guar- 


dian angel, incapable of wound or 
pain, where I have longed to attend 
thee, when a weak, a fearful woman. 
Theſe, my dear, are the thoughts, 


with which I warm my poor languid 
heart; but indeed 1 am not capable, 


under my preſent weakneſs, of bear- 
ing the ſtrong agonies of mind I fall 


into, when I form to myſelf the grief 
you mult be in upon your firſt hearing 
of my departure. I will not dwell up- 
on this, becauſe your kind and gene- 
rous heart will be but the more afflict- 


ed, the more the perſon, for whom 


you lament, offers you conſolation. 
My laft breath will, if I am myſelf, 


y expire in a prayer for you. I ſhall ne- 


ver ſee thy face again. 
: Farewell for ever. 


The Feaſt of Fancy. A Paſtoral Elegy. 
To the memory of Charles Churchill. 


E echoes, my ſentiments hear, 
While Churchill I truly deplore ; 

And now wet his grave with a tear, 
Whora I freely have cenſur'd before. 


With candour not enmity fraught 


I ſometimes deny'd him the bay; 


To it ſenſible e'er of a fault, 
O let me be juſt to his praiſe, 
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By genius mark'd out from the throng 
The goddeſs beheld him and ſmib'd: 
And fame ſtill beam'd thro” his long, 


Tho' rough, inharmonious and wild. 


'Twas his thro' the muſical maze 


With a perfect indiff rence to ſteer ; | 


And teach e'en the harſheſt of lays 
To pleaſe the moſt difficult ear. 


In a burſt of the nobleſt flame 


_ His ſentiments frequently ran: 


Vet oft has the bard bought a name 


At the total expence of the man. 
| N The 
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Where'er it appear'd to their view: 
Vet O the moſt worthy of men 
Have oftentimes dreaded it too. 


His muſe with a fury would glow, 
Too partial for ſenſe to commend; 
O'erlook all the worth of a foe, 
And forget all the faults of a friend. 


Hence black as the veſtments of night 


A Bute has he ſtudied to ſhew ; 
And painted his Wilkes in a light 
That waſhes him wholly to ſnow. 


Hence ev'ry engagement of pow'r, 

Hie cenſur'd as national wrong: 

And bid Scotland eternally low'r 
All barren and dreary in ſong. 


| But who, if a ſtricture is made, 


Can juſtice with certainty name, 
That never has deviouſly ſtray d 
Nor once been to pity, or blame! 


That Churchill had errors we know; 


But then he was frank and ſincere; 
And never was told of a woe, 


But he gave it his purſe, or his tear. 
Too proud, when his fortune he met 


By far, to a ſtateſmen to bend; 


And too humble by much to forget 
Ĩ be name of the ſhabbieſt friend. 


Then round the poor ſpot where he's 


laid 


May the laurel eternally. bloom; 
And novght but his virtues be made 


An epitaph e'er for his tomb. 


Tf a fault is unhappily ſhewn 


Let us place it to nature and man; 


And engag' d by his merit alone 


Strive to imitate that if we can. 
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The SPLENE T! CK. A Tale. 


| Tho' pence came flow, and trading ill, 


FOUR ſage and moralift can ſhow, 
Y Many misfortunes here below, 
A truth which no one ever miſt, 
Though neither ſage nor moraliſt: 


Which fate or fortune has a hand in, 
Fools to themſelves will more create 
In ſpite of fortune and of fate. 


The Splevetick. A Tale. 719 
The vicious ſtill ſhrunk at his pen 


Thus oft are dreaming wretches ſeen _ 
Tortur'd with vapours and with ſpleen : 
Transform'd (at leaſt in their own eyes) 
To glaſs or china, or gooſe- pies. 
Others will to themſelves appear 

Stone dead, as Will the conqueror, 
And all the world in vain might ſtrive 
To face them down that they're alive, 
Unlucky males with child will groan, 


And ſorely dread their lying down ; 


As fearing, that to eaſe their pain, 


May puzzle Doctor Chamberlayne. 


Imaginary evils flow, 
Merely for want of real woe; 


And when prevailing whimſies riſe, 


As monſtrous wild abſurdities, 


Are every hour and every minute, 
Found without Bedlam as within it. 


Which if you farther would have ſhown, 
And leiſure have to read—-read on. 
There liv'd a gentleman poſſeſt 
Of all that mortals reckon beſt : _ 
A ſeat well choſe, in wholeſome air, 
With gardens and with proſpects fait: 
His land from debt and jointure free, 
His money never in South Seaz _ 
His health of body firm and good, 
Though paſt the hey-day of his blood: 


His conſort fair, and good, and kind; 


His children riſing to his mind: 
His friends ingenious and fincere, _ 
His honour, nay his conſcience clear; 
He wanted nought of human bliſs, _ 
But power to taſte his happineſs. 
Too near, alas! this great man's hall, 
A merry cobler had a Fall; on 


An arch old wag as e'er you knew, 


With breeches red, and jerkin blue; 
Chearful at working as at play, 
He ſung and whiſtled life away; 


When rifing morning glads the ſky, 
Clear as the merry lark, and high; 


When ev'ning ſhades the landſkip veil, 
Late warb' ling as the nightingale. 


Vet ſtill he laugh'd, and whiſtled ſtill. 


Tho' patch'd his garb, and coarſe his 5 


He laugb'd, and caſt away old care.. 
Vet, all the troubles notwithſtanding, 


The rich man view'd, with diſcontent, 85 
His tatter'd neighbour': merriment, _ 
Wich envy grudg'd, and pin'd to ſee, 


A beggar happyer than he; 
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And by degrees, to hate began 
TH intolerable happy man, 
Who haunted him like any fprite 
From worn to eve, by day and night. 
It chanc'd, when once in bed he Jay, 
When dreams are true, at break of day, 
He heard the cobler at his ſport, 
Amid his muſic, ſtopping ſhort: _ 
Whether his :norning-draught he took, 
Or warming whift of wonted ſmoke, 
The 'ſquire ſuſpected, being ſhrewd, 
This filence boded him no good; 


And 'cauſe he nothing ſaw nor heard, 


A Miachiavelian plot he fear'd. 
Stiaight, circumſtances crowded plain, 
To vex and plague his jealous brain: 
Tren bling in panic dread he lies, 


With gaping mouth and ftaring eyes, 


He foon pertuades himſelf he hears 
One ſkip and caper up the ſtairs, 
Sees the door open quick, and knew 
His dreaded foe in red and blue, 

W ho, with a running junp he thought, 
Leapt plumb directly down his throat, 


And ſtraining wiſttul both his ears, 


Laden with tackle of his tall, 
Laſt, ends, and hammer, ſtrap, and awl: 


No ſooner down, than with a jerk, 
He fell to muſic and to work. 


If much he griev'd our Don before, 


When but of th' outſide of his door ; 


Ho forely muſt he now moleſt, 


When got o' th" inſide of his breaſt! 


'The waking dreamer groans and ſwells, 
And pains imaginary feel 
Catchèes and ſcraps of tunes he hears 


For ever ringing in his ears; 
III-ſavour'd tmel's his noſe diſpleaſe, 


Mungungus ftro!:s, and rotten cheeſe ; 


Be tec him when he draws his breath, 


Or tugs the leather with his teeth; 
Or beais the ſole, or elle extends 


His arnis to th' utwott of his ends, 
Enough te crack, when ftretch'd fo 
The 1ihs of any morta} file. [ wide, 
Is there ao method then to ff 

This vile inteitine enemy? 

What can be done in ſuch condition, 


But tenving inſtant for phyſician 2 


The doctoi having heard the caſe, 
Burſt into laughter in his face; 
Told hin, he need no more than riſe, 


Open his windows, and his eyes, 


Whiſtling and ſtitching there to ſee ;' 4 


The cobler as he us'd to be. 
Sir, quoth the patient, your pretences 


Shall ne'er perſuade me from my ſenfes: 


How ſhould I riſe ? The heavy brute 

Will hardly let me wag a foot : 

Though feeing for belief may go, 

Yet feeling is the truth you know ; 

I feel him in my ſides | tell ye; 

Had you a cobler in your belly, 

You ſcarce would fleer as now you do, 

doubt your guts would grumble too. 

Still do you laugh? I tell you, fir, 

I'd kick you ſoundly could I ſtir: 

Thou quack, thou never hadſt degree 

In either univerſity ; [ledze ; 

Thou mere licentiate, without know- 

Thou ſhame and ſcandal of the college. 

PII call my ſervants, if you ſtay, 

So, doctor, ſcamper while you may; 
One thus diſpatch'd, a ſecond came, 


Of equal ſkill, and greater fame; 


Who ſwore him mad as a March hare, 


(For doctors, when provok'd, wil ſwear) 


To drive ſuch whimſies from his pate, 


He dragg'd him to the window ſtraight, 


But jilting fortune can deviſe, 


To baffle and out- wit the wiſe : 


The cobler ere expos'd to view, 


Had juſt pull'd off his jerkin blue, 
Not dreaming 'twould his neighbour 
To fit in freſco in his ſhirt. [hurt, 
Ah, quoth the patient, with a ſigh, 


Lou know kim not, fo well as 1; 


The man who down my throat is run, 
Has got a true blue jerkin on. 
In vain the doctor rav'd and tore, 


Argu'd and fretted, ſtampt and ſwore; 


Told him he might believe as well 
The giant of Pantagruel 


Did oft, as break bis fail or ſup, 85 
For poach% eggs ſwallow windmills 


up; | | 
Or that the Holland dame could bear, 


A child for ev'ry day o' th' year. 
The vapour'd dotard, grave and ſly, 
Miſtook for truth each rapping lie; 


And drew concluſions ſuch as theſe, 


Reſiftleſs from the premiſes. 


hope, my friends, you'll grant me all, 


A windmill's bigger than a ftall : 

And ſince the lady brought alive 

Children, three hundred ſixty fi ve, 
Why 
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ET Why ſhould you think there is not room 
* For one poor cobler in my womb? 
5 Thus ev'ry thing his friends could ſay 
9 The more confirin'd him in his way. 
| Farther convinc'd by what they tell, 
| Twas certain, though impoſſible. 
Now worſe and worſe his piteous ſtate 
Was grown, and almoſt deſperate; 
Yet ſtill the utmoſt bent to try, 
Without more belp he would not die. 
10. An old phyſician ſly and ſhrewd, 
x With management of face endow'd, 
Heard all his tale; and aſk'd with care, 
How long the cobler had been there? 
ee Noted diſtinctly what he faid 
Je; Lift up his eyes, and ſhook his head, 
* And grave accoſts him on this faſhion, 
ge. After mature deliberation, 
* With ſerious and important face, 
Sir, your's is an uncommon caſe; 
ms; Tho' I've read Galen's Latin o'er, 
| I never met with it before 
e. Nor have I found the like diſeaſe 
ear) In ſtories of Hippocrates. 
— Then (after a convenient ſtay) 
ght Sir, if preſcription you'll obey, _ 
2 My life for your's, I'll ſet you free 
| From this tame two-leg'd tympany. 
Tis true, you're gone beyond the cure 
; Of fam'd worm powder of John Moor; 
Ker Beſides, if downwards he be ſent, 
BIR ] fear he'll ſplit your nether vent: 
s F But then your throat you know is wide, 
1 And ſcarcely clos'd, ſince it was try'd: 
— The fame way he got in, tis plain 
ws There's room to fetch him out again: 
Fl} bring the forked worm away 
5956 Without a Diſenteria. | 
13 4 Emeticks ſtrong will do the feat, 
If taken, quantum ſufficit: 
I'll ſee myſelf the proper doſe, 
CRE And then hypnoticks to compoſe. 
an The wetch tho' ee eee 
bend Reviv'd already by the Greek, 
FM Cries, What ſo learn'd a man as you 
4 Preſcribes, dear doctor, I ſhall do. 
* 4 The vomit ſpeedily was got, 
eſe, The cobler ſent for te the ſpot, 
SOT» And taught to manage the deceit, 
me all, And not his doublet to forget. 
ALLEY And firſt, the operator wife 
Over the ſight a bandage ties; 
Et For vomits always ſtrain the eyes. 
Why | | 
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The Splenetick. 6 als 


Tar 
Courage! I'll make you diſembogue, 
Spite of his teeth th' unlucky rogue; 
I'll drench the raſcal, never fear, 
And bring him up, or drown him thete. 
Warm water down he makes him pour, 


Till his ſtretch'd guts could hold no 


more; 5 

Which doubly ſwol'n, as you may 
| think/ e | 
Both with the cobler and the drink, 
What they receiv'd againſt the grain, 
Soon paid with int'reſt back again. 
Here come his tools, he can't be lon 


Without his hammer and his thong. 


The cobler humour'd what was ſpoke, 
And gravely carried on the joke ; 
As he heard nam'd each ſingle matter, 
He chuck'd' it, fouſe, into the water; 


And then, not to be ſeen as yet, 


Behind the door made his retreat. © 
The fick man now takes breath a- 
"while; ©: . g 
Strength to recruit for farther toil: 
Unblinded, he with joyful eyes, 

The tackle floating there eſpies; 


Fully convinc'd within his mind, 
The cobler could not ſtay behind, 
Who to the ale-houſe ſtill would go 


Whene'er he wanted work to do: 
Nor could he like his preſent place, 


He ne'er loy'd water in his days. 


At length he takes a ſecond bout, 


Enough to turn him inude out; 


With vehemence fo fore he ſtrains, 
As would have fplit another's brains. 
Ay, here the cobler comes, I ſwear; 


And truth it was, for he was there, 


And like a rude ill-manner'd clown, 


 Kick'd with his foot the vomit down. ' Þ 
The patient, nom grown wonderous 


light, 


| Whipt off the napkin from his ſight, 0 
Briſkly lift up his head and knew 
The breeches and the jerkin's hue; - 


And ſmil'd to hear him grumbling ſay; - | 


As down the ſtairs he ran his way, © 


He'd'ne'er ſet foot within his door, | 
And jump down open throats no 
5 more 3 

No, while he liv'd, he'd 
Run, like the fox, down the red lane. 


Our patient, thus his inmate gone, 
- Cur'd of the crotchets in his crown, 


Joyful | 


o 


4 , * 


ne'er again 


1th thouſand thanks, and hundred 


as 


722 Chronicle. © Dec. 
Joyful his gratitude expreſſes, pieces: And thus with much of pains and coſt, 


Regain'd the health he never loſt. 


Chronicle. 


GREAT BRTTAIN and IRELAND. 


SaTURDAY, December 1, : 764. 
Tranſlation of a Letter from the King of 
Great Britain to his Poliſh Majeſty. 


Sir, and Brother, | 
® FT is with much ſatisfaction that 
[ have learnt, by a private letter, 


the agreeable news, that your Majeſty 


bas been elected King and Poſſeſſor of 


the throne of Poland. 


+. This cletion mate with © uch 


_ tranquillity, and fo unanimouſly, will 
one day enrich the annals of that king- 
dom; and your ſubjeQs have the great- 
eſt reaſon to promiſe themſelves every 
thing from their Sovereign, who, in 
his own private travels, having ſeen 
the different Courts of Europe, and 
known them all, will the better know 
how of courſe to govern his ſubjects as 
becomes a King, to watch over their 
preſervation, and defend their laws and 
their liberties. „ . 
The pleaſure I feel in recalling to 
my remembrance the eſteem, which l 
conceived for you on my own part, 1n- 


creaſes that which I now feel in felici- 
tating your Majeſty on your advance- 
ment to the throne ; and I embrace this 


E opportunity with much ardour, to aſ- 
ſre your Majeſty of the ſincere friend- 
ſhip with which Iam, 5 


Sir, and Brother, | 
Pour affectionate Friend, 

At St. James, 
October 9g. 


At a ſale of coins, at the Admiralty 


Coffee-houſe, Charing-croſs, a com- 


monwealth farthing ſold for 21. 11 8. 


and three Saxon pennies for 13 gui- 


neas. 


Thirty acres of land have been ſwal- 


| lowed up, by an earthquake, in the 


(Signed) G. R.“ 


neighbourhood of the Lower Elbe; 
and a lake of the ſame ſurface, and 


_ upwards of 40 fathom deep, is ſubſti- 


tuted in their place. 
SATURDAY 8. 

At a meeting of the commiſſioners, 
when Mr. Kearſly (who was the origi- 
nal publiſher of the North Briton, No 

5, and had been abroad ſome months) 
urrendered to the ſtatute, the cele- 
brated Mr. Foote appeared as a credi- 
tor, and was of no little ſervice to 


Mr. Kearſly in throwing the company 


into a good humour, and remonſtrating 
on Mr. Kearſly's having fallen a mar- 
tyr to the cauſe of liberty. He began 
his oration with Gentlemen, it is a 
very common caſe for a Bookſeller to 


be ſeen amongſt the creditors of an 
Author, but for once=ftrange to tell! 
you ſee an Author amongſt the credi- 


tors of a Bookſeller.” 
| Tuegspay II. 5 
Came on in the court of common- 


pleas, Weſtminſter, before lord chief 
Juſtice Pratt and a ſpecial jury, a cauſe 


wherein Mr. Arthur Beardmore, an 
attorney at law, was plaintiff, and the 


Rt. Hon. the Earl of Halifax was de- 
fendant, in an action for falſe impri- 


ſonment in a meſſenger's houſe ; when 
after a hearing of eight hours, the 


jury withdrew, and in about three 
quarters of an hour they brought in a 
verdict for the plaintiff, with 15001. 


damages. 
In relation to Mr. Beardmore's 


having 1 500 l. damages given againſt 
the Earl of Halifax, it thould be 
obſerved, that on a former trial he 
had a verdi&t of 10001. againſt the 


meſſengers, and that the verdict for 


the 15001. included the firſt 1oool. 
by which the Earl of Halifax is made 


liable to make good the verdict ee 


the meſſengers. Mr. Entick ha * 
20 l. 


"a 
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201. damages, as he had already re- 


cCeived ſatisfaction for the 300 l. given 


in his cauſe againſt the meſſengers on a 
former trial. 
WEDNESDAY 12. 

The ſeveral trials of the rev. Mr. 
Entick, Meſſrs. Fell and Wilſon, book- 
ſellers, and Mr. Meredith, clerk to 
Mr. Beardmore, plaintiffs, and the earl 
of Halifax and others defendants, came 
on, in the court of common pleas, 
Weſtminſter, before lord chief juſtice 
Pratt, and four different juries ; when 
the firſt gentleman had a verdict of 
201. the ſecond of 1ol. the third of 
40 l. and the laſt of 2001. Theſe ac- 


tions were alſo brought for falſe impri- 


ſonment in a meſſenger's houſe. 
SATURDAY i757. 
His excellency the earl of Northum- 


| berland cauſed 101. each to be given 
to the poor of the ſeveral pariſhes in 
Dublin, and the like ſum to the poor 
priſoners of each marſhalſea. 
The mathematical prize queſtion 
| propoſed by the Berlin Academy of 


ciences, is, An explanation of the 
principle whereby water is raiſed by the 
machine commonly called Archime- 


 des's ſcrew, together with the means 
of improving this machine.“ The prize 


- Births, and Marriages. <>" 


is a gold medal of fifty ducats weight; 
the memoirs to be tranſmitted to MM. 


Formey, perpetual ſecretary to the 


Academy, before the iſt of January, 
1766, and the Academy's judgment 
will be declared at the publie meeting 
on the 3iſt of May, of the fame year. 
The authors are deſired, inſtead of na- 
ming themſelves, only to put a motto 
to their memoir, adding a ſealed note, 


.containing the motto, their name, and 


reſidence. 
Mon DAY 179. 

About one o'clock in the morning, 
a fire broke out in the houſe of Mrs. 
Quartier, in Aungier-ſtreet, which, in 
two hours, entirely conſumed the ſame, 
with all its furniture. Mrs. Quartier 
endeavouring to eſcape from a window 
up two pair of ſtairs by a ladder, mif- 
ſed her ſtep, and was killed by the fall. 
A young woman leaped from the mid- 
dle floor, and broke her back and both 
legs; ſhe is ſince dead. A ſervant 
boy belonging to Mr. Blood, who lodg- 
ed in the houſe, and two women, were 
burned. Four perſons were faved by 


prime out of the back door and the 
ed 


ble, the ſtreet door not being open- 


— ——— —— 


Bix Ts, MARRiaGEs, DEATHS, and PROMOTIONS. 


. 7 
"JJ hereditary princeſs of Brunſ- 


wick, a princeſs. 
IIAELAN D.] 


ry 


Lady ocelyn, a ſon. Lady Bing- 
ham, a ſon.—Lady of Tho. Cobbe, 
elſq; a dau. 55 


— 
— 


"MARRIAGES. 


Sir James Maxwell, bart. to Fanny, 
dau. of Rob. Colquhoun, eſq; 


FE [IRELAND.] 
Geo. Vaughan, eſq; to miſs Montge- 


mery. Hen. Weſtenra, eſq; to the hon. — 
miſs Harriet Murray, youngeſt dau. 


Cornock, eſq; to miſs Wheeler.—Rev. . 
Geo. Rogers, A. M. to Maria, dau. 


of tbe rev. Trevor Benſon.— Cornet 
| Crofton, to miſs Nelly Kirkwood.— 
John Forſter, eſq; to Margaret, dau. 


of the late Thomas Burgh, eſq;— Tho. 
Spring, eſq; to Jenny, youngeſt dau. 
of Tho. Maunſell, eſq;—— Rich. 


Wright, eſq; to the widow Robinſon, 


Rev. Wm. Stopford, to miſs Sto 
ford. — Tho. Milling, M. D. to miſs 


Eliz. Donogh.—Capt. Tho. Ireland, to 


miſs Jenkins. Ba 
DEATHS. 
of lady dow. Blaney. Wm. Stewart, Dutcheſs of RoSburghe.—Lad vil. 


eſq; to miſs Catherine Stenet.— Iſaac 


counteſs Irwin. — Lieut, gen. Tho. 
| | | Mar ra. 


—Lady Roſs. 
[IxELAND.] 

David Barry, eſq; Leamlahra.— 
2 Lamb, eſq; barriſter, Dublin.— 

ev. mr. Taylor, Kinſale.— Capt. 
John Alder, Dublin. — Rev. Rob. 
Spence, rector of Donamore.— Capt. 
John Dunbar.—Rev. Chriftt. Hudſon, 


D. D. F. T. C.—Buffel Hare,” eſq; 


Cork. — Geo. Cox, eſq; Sligo. — Rev. 
Joſhua Tench, rector of Enniſmaclaint, 
dio. Clogher.— Mrs. Carter, great 
rand dau. to archbp. Uſher, aged 104, 
blin.—His excellency the right hon. 
Henry, Earl of Shannon, one of the 
lords juſtices of this kingdom, aged 82. 
He was 23 years ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons; and for the laſt 30 years 
in the government, during the abſence 
of our viceroys.—His grace the right 
rev. dr. George Stone, archbp. of Ar- 
magh, primate of all Ireland, and one 


of the lords juſtices of this kingdom. 
Geo. Gardiner, eſq; Dublin. — Capt. 
Parr, aged 107, Dublin. 


"PROMOTIONS, - 


ECL. 
From the London Gazette. 


Prince William Henry, duke of 
Glouceſter and of Edinburgh, in 


Great Britain ; and earl of Connaught, 
in Ireland. — Joſiah Hardy, eſq; con- 


ſul at Cadiz.—Geo. Pigot, eſq; a ba- 


ronet.— Sir Tho. Sewell, knt. maſter of 
the rolls (Clarke, de.)—Duke of 


| Glouceſter, a privy counſellor. - 


: From «ther Papers. 
_ Geo. M Cartney, eſq; a knight. — 
James Marriott, LE. D. advocate 
gen. (Hay, pr.)—Geo. Hay, LL. D. 
judge ot the prerogative court of Can- 
terbury. — Earl of Thomond, lord 
lieut. co. Somerſet (E. Poulett, de.) 


—Edew. Le Gland, eſq; treaſurer ; 
cols. Clinton and Ligonier, grooms 


of the bedchamber; capts. Cox and 


Blackwood, equerries; and rev. Mr. 


Duval, {ecretary, to the duke of Glou- 


ceſter.— James StMact, eſq; ſerjeant 


eſqʒ maſter in 
de.) 


ECCLESIASTICAI. 


724 Deaths, and Promotions. Dec. 
Murray. — Sir John Sinclair, bart.— 
Mr. Robert Lloyd, a celebrated poet. 


painter to his majeſty (Hogarth, de.) 
Duke of Marlborough, gov. of the 
charter houſe (Devonſhire, de.) 
Tho. Sewell, eſq; a knight, and privy 
counſellor.—Tho. Berdmore, dentiſt, 
operator to his majeſty (Green, de.) 
— Duke of York, prefident of the Lon- 


don hoſpital (Devonthire, de.) Rob. 


Wood, eſq; groom porter (Buller, de.) 
John Richmond Webb, eſq; a 
Welſh judge (Harvey, de))) 
(IRELAND. ] 

From the Dublin Gazette. 

In. Gore, eſq; lord chief juſtice of 
the king's-bench, and Jn. Hely Hut- 
chinſon, eſq; privy counſellors. 
Wm. Mitchel, eſq; inſpector gen. of 
the barracks (Giles, re.) | 

From other Papers. | 
Mr. Charles Meares, dep. regiſter of 
deeds, &c.—Anth. Lane, eſq; town 
clerk of Cork, (Hoare, de.) — Hector 
Graham, eſq; clerk to lord chief juſ- 
tice Aſton (Molloy.)—Mr. John An- 
derſon, regiſter and deputy clerk of 
the pleas of the exchequer (Wayland, 


de.)—Fran. Price, eſq; colleQor of 
Strangford (Hill, pr.)—Fran. Veſey, 
8 (Auſten, 


* 


ä 


— 


[IA ELAN D.] | 


Rev. dr. Biſſet, to the living of 


Kilmore (Brandreth, de.)—Rev. dr. 


Averal, dean of Emly, (Brandreth) 


\ 


and living of Tynan (Biſſet.) 


MILITARY. 
From the Landon Gazette. 
Wm Howe, eſq; col. 46th reg. F. 


(Murray, de.) — Ralph Burton, eſq; 


col. 3d reg. F. (Craufurd, de.) 


From otber Papers. 


Major gen. Tho. Gage, commander 
in chief in N. America (Amherſt.) 
James Murray, eſq; gov. of Que- 


beck. — Capt. Wm. Harcourt, lieut: 


col. ziſt reg. F. Major Alex. Dun- 
can, lieut. col. (Elliot) and capt. 
Thorn. Baugh, major (Duncan) 55th 


reg. F. 8 


? [| [| 


A Letter to the worthy Elefors of the 


Borough of Ayleſbury, in the County 


of Bucks. By Joun WiLkes, E: 


Though there appear at the bottom 
of the title- page of this letter the 
words, London, Printed for Stuart 
Donaldſon in the Strand; yet we will 

venture to pronounce that it is not 
the production of any Engliſh preſs, 

nor was ever publiſhed by any Eng- 

ih or Scotch publiſher. 855 


GENTLEMEN, 


5 1 very honourable, unanimous, 


and repeated marks of eſteem 


you conferred on me, by committing 
to my truſt your liberties, ſafety, pro- 


perty, and all thoſe glorious privileges 


which are your birth-right as Engliſh- 


men, entitle you to my warmeſt thanks, 


and to the higheſt tribute of gratitude 


my heart can pay. Yet in the pecu- 
| liar circumſtances of my caſe, I think 


that I ought not, at preſent, to reſt 


_ contented with thagFing you. I have 
always found a true pleaſure in ſub- 
mitting to you my parliamentary con- 


duct. It is now more particularly my 
duty; and when J reflect on the real 


* . . . 
importance, and intereſting nature of 


thoſe great events, in which, as your 


repreſentative; I have been more im- 


mediately concerned, I am exceeding- 


ly anxious not barely to juſtify myſelf, 


but to obtain the ſanction of your ap- 
probation. It has ever been my am- 
bition to approve myſelf worthy of the 


choice you have more than once made 


of me as your deputy to the great 


* 


council of the nation, with an unani- 


December, 1764. 
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mityequally honourable and endearing. 


The conſciouſneſs of having faithfully — 


diſcharged my truſt, of having acted 
an upright and ſteady part in parlia- 
ment, as well as in the moſt arduous 
circumſtances, makes me dare to hop 


e, 
that you will continue to me what I 


moſt value, the good opinion and 
friendſhip of my worthy conſtituents. 
Having the happineſs of being born in 
a country, where the name of Vaſſal 


ts unknown, where Magna Charta is 
the inheritance of the ſubject, I have 


endeavoured to 9 * and merit thoſe 
privileges, to whic 
the cleareſt right. Secure as 


perſuade myſelf, that I have acted up 


to the ſacred ideas of liberty, whic 


warm the hearts, and inſpire the acti- 
ons of my countrymen, I ſhould not, 


under all the variety of the moſt unjuſt 


and cruel perſecutions, be quite un- 


happy. _ 


Ide various charges brought againſt | 
me may be reduced to two heads : the 


one is of a publick, the other of 


private nature. The firſt is grounded 
on the political paper of the North 


Briton, Ne 45: the other reſpe&s a 
ſmall part of a ludicrous poem, which 
was ſtolen out of my houſe. The two 


accuſations are only ſo far connected, 


that I am convinced, there 1s not a 


man in England, who believes, that if 
the firſt had not appeared, the ſecond 


would ever have been called in queſ- 
ZT 3 
The firſt charge is, that the North- 
Briton, Ne 45, is a falſe libel, .. ., 


* 
* 


* * 


my birth gave me 
5 am of 


fully juſtifying my conduct, could 1 
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On my trial before lord Mansfield, the 
word FALSE was omitted in the in- 
<Qment.. A ee, wee Je canis. E | 
The word FALSE is not to be found 
among the various epithets applied to 
this paper in either of the warrants il- 
ſued'by lord Halifax/ Sf 
Pg ; 1 a 


; 
* . 


By the firſt warrant, under which I 
was apprehended, the North-Briton, 
No 45, was denominateda TREASO N- 
ABLE paper. In the ſecond, by which 
J was committed to the tower, that 
word too was omitted, ſo that the 

reateſt enemies of this paper ſeem to 
give up its being either FALSE or 
TREASONARLE. if... +»... 


It is remarkable chat the epithet r U A l. 


TEROUS is given to inſurrection, as 


the ſuppoſed conſequence of a ſuppoſed 


libel, ; whereas the Scots, who ap- 
peared in open rebellion ſo lately as 


1745, were in the weekly writings a- 


gainlt the North. Briton, publiſhed un- 


der the patronage of the Scottiſh mini- 
ſter, and paid for by him. out of the 


— ——, only termed A 075 
defeated. regular forces. Yet in 
fact no inſutrection of any kind ever 


* 
* 


did, or could, follow from this publi- 


cation, even in thote parts of the king- 


dom fo lately ſubjcQed to all the info- 
lence andctuelty of the moſt Ceſpicable 
| of our ſpecies, the ,ntean petty ex- 


ciſeman. This is the ſtrongeſt 


caſe which can poſſibly be put. 
The exciſe is the moft abhorred nion- 
ſter, which ever ſprung from arbitra- 


ry power, and the new mode of it is 
ſpoken of through this paper as the 
greatelt grievance on the ſubject; yet 
even in this caſe, obedience. to the 
laws, and all lawful authority, is 
but what is conſiſtent with the laws 
and the conſtitution, is allowed. "Phe 
words are very temperate, cautious, 
and well guarded. Every legal at- 
tenipt of a contrary tendency to the 
ſpirit of concord will be deemed a 


juſtifiable reſiſtance, wartanted by the 


. - obedience to the laws of the re: 
Is refiſtance recommended, but ex- 


ſtrictly enjoined, and no oppoſition, 


Dec. 


ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution. Is 
this withdrawing the people from their 
of the realm? 


preſsly only ſo far as it is ſtrictly 
legal ? Let the impartial public deter- 
mine, whether this is the language of 


ſedition, or can have the ſeaſt tenden- 


cy to excite tramerous inſuùrrections. 


The general charge that the North 
Briton, Ne 45, is a libel, ſcarcely 
deſerves an anſwer, becauſe the term 
is vague, and till remains undefined 
by our law. Every man applies it 


to what he diſlikes. A ſpirited fatire 


will be deemed a libel by a wicket 
miniſter, and by a corrupt judge, 
who feel or who dread the laſh. . . 


rut to be miſled. He acknow- 
edged no privileged vehicle of fallacy. 
He conſidered the liberty of the preſs 
as the bulwark of all our liberties, as 
inſtituted to open the eyes of the peo; 
Pts and he ſeems to have thought it 
he duty of a political writer to tolfow 
truth where-ever it leads. In his 
behalf would aſk even lord Mansfield, 
can truth be a libel? Is it fo in the 


„ oo as, >. 


. This unlucky paper is likewiſe ſaid, 


and'by the hirelings of the miniſtry it 


is always in private charged with per- 
ſonal diſteſpect to the king. It is 
however moſt certain that not a lingſe 
word perſonally diſreſpectful to his 


majeſty is to be found in any part of it. 


* 


On the contrary, the ſovereign is men- 


tioned not only in terms of decency, 
but with that regard and revercnce, 


which is due froin a good fubject to a 
good king— a prince of 2 man) 
great and amiable qualities, who 
England truly reveres—the perſonal 
character of our preſen amiable ſove- 
reign makes us eaſy and happy that fo 
poet a power is lodged in fuch 
nands. . TO 6 0 S 


The 


— & 


The author of that paper, ſo far from 
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ä auth | mn bis preſent majeſty, who, has merited 
making any perſonal attack on his ſo highly of the nation by fixing the 
, ſovereign, has even vindicated him crown in the houſe of Hanover; on 
: perſonally from ſonie of the late mea- the ſtauncheſt friends of freedom, the 
ſures, which were fo ſeverely cen- city of London; and on the firſt cha; | 
2 ſured by the judicious and unbiafſed rafters among us. Yet, all theſe par 
f ublick. He exclaims with an honeſt pers have paſfed uncenſured b miniſ⸗ 
2 indignation, * What a ſhame was it to ters, ſecretaries, and by the two 
| ſee the ſecurity of this country, in houſes of parliament. 
5 point of :: iſitary force, complimented There only remains one other charge, 
ch away, contfary to the opinion of ß «5 o'r 
alty itſelf, and facrificed to the pre- Under the arbitrary Stuarts, when 
85 judices, and to the ignorance of a ſet our more than Roman ſenates dared 
a of people, the moſt unfit, from every to bring truth to the foot of the 
* conſideration, to be conſulted on a throne, and made the trembling tyrant 
* matter relative to the ſecurity of the obey her ſacred voice, the nation was 
we) | Houſe of Hanover? . _. in love with parliaments, becauſe they 
CO i is -# gra Pere the ſteady friends of liberty, an 
a The minifter is indeed every where never met but in favour of the ſubje&t 
Ni treated with the contempt and indig- to redreſs rea] grievances. 0 60G - 
"ny nation he has werited, but Re EVE of rad: 
ii carefully diſtinguiſhed from the fove- I have thus, gentlemen, gore 
wa reign. Every kingdom in the world through all the objections made againſt 
25 has, in its turn, found occaſion to la- this paper 
nieent that princes of the beſt intenti- the treatment I experienced as the ſup+ 
Sag ons have been deceived and mifled poſed author . .. . . Orders Were 
Fi by wicked and 1 miniſters 5 by the. deceaſed ſecretary of 
fow and favourites. It has likewiſe, in ſtate, to drag me out of my bed at 
1115 moſt countries, been the fate of the midnight. A good deal of humanity, 
eld few daring patriots, who have honeſt- and ſome ſhare of timidity, prevented 
dne ly endeavoured to undeceive their the execution of ſuch —— commands. 
eien, to feel the heavieſt marks I was made a priſoner, in my own 
race: of his diſpleaſure. It is however I houſe by ſeveral of the king's meſ- 
ſald. think rather wonderful among us, ſengers, who only produced a general _ 
33 even in theſe times, that a paper, warrant, iſſued without oath, neither 
e which contains the moſt dutiful ex- naming nor defcribing me. I therefore 
ry : preſſions of regard to his majeſty, refuſed to obey a warrant, which I 
Pee ſhould be treated with ſuch unuſual knew to be illegal. I was, however, 
. 8 feverity, and yet that ſo many other by violence, carried before the earls of 
ing. | publications of the ſame date, full of Egremont and/Halitax, who thought 
por the moſt deadly venom, thould pats it worth their while to.aſk me a tole- 
LY totally unregarded. Some of theſe rable number of plain queſtions, to not 
aye papers Ga ro the moſt opprobrious one of which I ade 27 worth my 
, reflections on that true patron of liber- while to give a plain anſwer. It is u 
5 ty, the late King, whoſe memory is ſweall ſatis action to me now to know, 
t to 4 embalmed with the tears of Englith- that. J have not a friend in the world. 
hob men. while his aihes are rudely tram- who: wiſhes a ſingle word unſaid by 
whon pled upon by others, whom his God- me in the critical moment of that ex- 
ona Fe attribute of mercy had pardoned amination. I inforined their lord- 
ſove- the crime of unprovoked rebellion, ſhips of the orders actually given hy: 
hat Þ Others were full of the moſt indecent the court of common pleas for y] 
fu ch abufe on our great proteſtant ally, the Habeas Carpus, notwithſtanding which, 
; ing of Pruſſia, on the near relation of I Was committed to che tower, hs 
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euſtody of me ſhifted into other hands, 
and that act for the liberty of the ſub- 
ect eluded. Although the offence of 
which I ſtood accuſed, was undoubt- 
edly bailable, yet for three days every 
perſon was refuſed admittance to me; 
and the governor was obliged to treat 
me in a manner very different from the 
great humanity of his nature, for he 
had received orders to conſider me as a 
cloſe priſoner. I rejoice that I can 
fay. 1 am the only inſtance of ſuch ri- 
gorous treatment ſince the acceſſion of 
the mild houſe of Brunſwick, although 
the tower has twice been crowded 
even with rebels from the northern 
=o of the iſland; and theretore l 
all continue to regret the 

8 Policy, . „ 
. of conferring on 


Scotſmen all the governments of the 


few conqueſts, not tamely given up by 
the Scottiſh minifter ; conqueſts won 
by the valour of the united forces of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


While I ſuffered this harſh confine- 


ment, my houſe in Great-George- 

ſtreet was plundered, all my papers 
were ſeized, and ſome of a very nice 
and delicate nature, not bearing the 
molt diſtant relation to the affaiis of 


When I was brought before the 
Common Pleas, I pleaded the cauſe of 
univerſal liberty. It was not the cauſe 
of peers and gentlemen only, but of 
all the middling and inferior claſs of 
people, who ſtand moſt in need of 
protection,“ which, I obferved, was on 
that day the great queſtion before the 
Court. 
ſonment, by the unani-vous ſentence of 
my judges, without giving any bail or 
ſecurity. On the firit day of the 
meeting of parliament, I humbly ſub- 
mitted my grievances to the houſe of 


commons, as they were choſen to be 
the guardians of the liberties of the 


2 againſt the deſpotiſm of mini- 


ers. I likewiſe voluntarily entered 


I gave however no offence to any one 
{ was diſcharged from impri- 
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the determination of the majority, that 
all the ircegularities againſt me ſhould 
be juſtified, and that no privilege 
ſhould be allowed in wy caſe, even as 
to the mode of proceeding, which was 


the moſt harſh the rancour of party 


could deviſe. 
Plerize difunt. 


I now proceed to the other charge 
brought againſt me, which reſpects an 
idle poem, called an Effay on Woman, 
and a few other detached verſes. If 
ſo much had not been faid on this ſub- 
jeR, I ſhould be ſuperior to enteripg 
upon any juſtification of myſelf, be- 
cauſe J will always maintain the right 
of private opinion in its fulleſt extent, 
when it is not followed by giving any 
open, public offence to any eſtabliſh- 
went, or indeed to any individual. 
The crime commences from thence, 
and the magiſtrate has a right to in- 
terpoſe, and even to puniſh outrageous 


and indecent attacks on what any com- 


munity has decreed to be facred. 


Not only good breeding, but the laws 


of ſociety, are then intringed. In my 


own cloſet, I had a right to examine, 
and even to try by the keen edge of 
_ ridicule, any opinions I pleaſed. If I 
have laughed pretty treely at the gla- 


ring abſurdities of 


a creed which our great Tillotſon 


WISHED THE CHURCH or Ex G- 


LAND WAS FAIRLY RID OF, it was 


in private I laughed. 


individual of the community. The 
fact is, that after the affair of the 
North Briton . . bribed one 
of my ſervants to ſteal a part of the 
Effay on Woman, and the other pie- 


ces out of my houſe. Not quite a 


fourth part of the volume had been 
printed at my own private preſs. The 


work had been diſcontinued for ſeve- 


ral months, before I had the leaft 


my appearance to the actions brought. knowledge of the theft. Of that 


fourth part only twelve copies were 
worked 


at law againſt me, as toon as | knew 


— 
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contained nothing but 
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worked off, and I never gave one 
of thoſe copies to any friend. In 
this infamous manner did 
get poſſeſſion of this new ſubject of 
acculation, and except in the caſe of 
Algernon Sydney, ot this new ſpecies 
of crime; for a Stuart only could 
nnke the refinement in tyranny of ran- 
ſacking and robbing the receſſes of 
cloſets and ſtudies, in order to convert 
private amuſements into ſtate crimes. 
After the ſervant had been bribed to 
commit the theft in his maſter's 
houſe, the moſt abandoned man of 
the age, | 


was bribed to make a complaint 

that I had publiſhed an infa- 
mous poem, Which no man there had 
ever ſeen. It was read before 
on OE oo eng, 
judges of wit and poetry, . . . 


The neat, prim, ſmirking chaplain of 
that babe of grace, that gude cheeld 
of the prudiſh kirk of Scotland, the 
. was highly offended at my 


having made an Effay on Woman. 
His nature could not forgive me that 


ineffable crime, and his own conduct 
did not afford me the ſhadow of an 
apology. In great wrath he drew his 
great gooſe quill againſt me. The pi- 


— Oi peer caught the alarum, and they 


both poured forth moſt woful lamenta- 
tions, their tender hearts ovetwhelmed 
with grief, or as the chaplain, who 
held the pen, faid, with grief of griefs. 
He proceeded to make very unfair ex- 
tracts, and afterwards to be- note them 


in the fouleſt manner. The moſt vile 
blatphemies were forged, and publiſh- 


ed as part of a work, which in reality 


a few portraits drawn warm from life, 
with the too high colouring of a youth- 


ful fancy, and two or three deſcripti- 
ons, perhaps too luſcious, which 


though nature and woman might par- 
don, a Kidgel and a could not 
tail to condeinn. 


— 
— 
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I have now, gentlemen, gone 
throvgh all the objections, which 
have been made to my conduct in a 
public capacity. - My enemies finding 
that | was invulnerable, where they 
pointed their moſt envenomed darts, 
aiterwards attempted to aſſaſſinate my 
private character, and propagated an 
infinite Jatiety of groundleſs calum- 
nies againſt me I have generally 
treated theſe with the contempt the 
deſerved, from the certainty that all 
who knew me, would know that I was 
incapable of the things laid to my 


charge. A few falſehoods, advanced 
. with more boldneſs than the reſt, I 


was at the pains to refute. The Win- 
cheſter ſtory in particular, becauſe it 


reſpected loid Bute's own ſon, and 


had been uſhered to the publick with 


the impudence of malice, and rage of 


party: I diſproved fo fully, that I am 


ure not the leaſt ſhadow of a doubt 
remained in any man's mind as to m 


entire innocence of that moſt illiberal 


charge. I have lived fo long among 
you, gentlemen, that I will reſt every 
thing reſpecting me as a private man to 
the teſtimony, which the experience 


the greateſt parade, as well as with all 


of ſo many years authorizes you to 


give, well knowing that true candour 
always weighs in the fame ballance, 


faults and virtues. The ſhades in pri- 


vate life are darkened by an enemy, 


but ſcarcely ſeen by a friend. Be- 
ſides it is not given to every man to be 


as pious as lord or as chaſte, in 
and out of the marriage bed, in all 
thought, word, and deed, as the 


A few other particulars, gentle- 


men, deſerve to 


you may have before you the whole 


fairs. Iinmedlately after the late fla- 
grant breach of the laws, I thought it 
my duty to the community to com- 


mence actions againſt all the perſons 
I deſpited the meanneſs of 


guilty. 


e mentioned, that 


of my conduct in theſe intereſting af- 


attacking only agents and deputies:/ 


I endeavoured to bring to the juriſ- 
Aiction of the law, the principals, ——, 


the 
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the two ſecretaries of ſtate. I bluſh 
for my country, when I add, that 
though I have employed the ableſt 
gentlemen of the profeſſion, they have 
am Kwnd it impoſſible even to 


force an appearance. Lord Egre- 
viont died, —— ——— Lord 
2 COT Ho ng 


The judicial proceeding at my ſuit, 
commenced in the beginning of May 
twelve-month, and now at the end of 
October in the preſent year, his lord- 
| ſhip has not entered any appea- 

er eee. 


The little offenders indeed have not 
eſcaped. Several. honeſt juries have 
marked them with ignominy, and 
their guilt has been followed with le- 
gal puniſhment But what is of infi- 
nitely greater importance to the nati- 
on, we have heard fromthe bench, that 
GENERAL WARRANTS ARE ABSO- 
LUTELY ILLEGAL. Such a decla- 
ration is now become in the higheſt 
degree intereſting to the ſubject, be- 
cauſe NE 5 


55 We owe it likewiſe to the miſt up- 
right, independent, and intrepid chief 
juſtice of the court of common pleas, 
that in the action againft the under ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, Mr. Wood, The 
SE17URE. OF PAPERS, except in 
caſes of high treaſon, has been de- 
Clared ILLEGAL. _ 3 
When I reflect on theſe two moſt 
important determinations in favour of 
liberty, the beſt cauſe, and the nob leſt 
ſtake for which men can contend, I 
_ congratulate my free-born countrymen, 
and am full of gratitude, that heaven 
has inſpired me with a firmneſs and 
fortituce equal to the conduct of ſo 
arduous a buſinefſss. 


Goodneſs of the cauſe ſupported me; 
und I never loſt ſight of the great ob- 
ject, which ] bad trom the firſt in my 
view, the preſervation of the rights and 
privileges of Engliſhmen. I glory in 
the name; and will never forget the 


mains free. It will continue my firſt 
ambition to approve myſelf a faithful 
fon of England; and 1 ſhall always be 
ready to give my life a willing facrifice 
to my native country, and to what it 
holds moſt dear, the ſecurity of our 
invaluable liberties. While J live, I 
thall enjoy the ſatisfaction of thinking, 
that J have not lived in vain ; that the 
preſent age has borne the nobleſt teſti- 
mony to me, and that my name will 
pals with honour to poſterity, for the 
upright and difintereſted part I have 
acted, and for my unwearied endea- 
vours to protect and ſecure the per- 
ſons, houſes, and papers of my fellow- 
ſubjects from arbitrary vifits and 
ERR. oi 
I am, Gentlemen, 

With much regard and affection, 
Your moſt obliged, _ | | 
And obedient humble Servant, 

Paris, Od. ia, 
1764. 
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- Teucrum mirantur inertia Corda. 
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of tyranny, ſpringing from the 
moſt ardent love of liberty that ever 


took root in the human breaſt, which 


firſt gave rife to this paper, the North 
Briton would greatly deviate from his 
duty to his country and the principles 
of patriotiſm ſo ftrongly implanted. in 
him, if he neglected to congratulate 
the nation on the happy event ot thoſe 
cauſes, which, from their great im- 
0155 to public freedom, have ſo 
ong engaged the publtc attention. 


The perſevering virtue of the lord 


chief jnftice of the common pleas, the 
continued vigor of our juties in oppo- 
5 OT lag 
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duties reſulting from it. Though J 


am driven into exile from my dear 
country, I ſhall never ceaſe to love and 
reverence its conſtitution, while it re- 
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fing general warrants and the illegal 
ſeizures of perfons and papers, and 
every incident in thoſe trials which diſ- 
played the intrepidity of every one 
concerned in aſſerting the cauſe of 
lhberty againſt power, of juſtice againft 


oppreſſion, are ſo many proofs that we 


ſtiſl retain as high a gout for liberty as 


any of our fore-fathers : and if it be 


true, as all knowing politicians affirm, 
that no people can loſe their freedom 
till they have loſt their reliſh for it, 
that æra which is to conſign us to the 


arbitrary caprice of tyranny muſt be 


yet at a great diſtance, if it is ever to 
arrive. If we are never to be deprived 
of our liberty till we chuſe to be ſlaves, 
there is not at preſent, thank heaven, 


any confiderable danger to be appre- 


hended from the menaces of the inſo- 
tent in office, or the attempts of the 
overbeanng in authority. D 

There are few countries in the 
world, in Which there are to be found 


any private men that will hazard their 


perſonal ſafety, che quiet of their fa- 
nalies,- and the preſervation of their 


eſtates, in oppofing the' attacks of 
power, and the oppreſſious of govern- 
ment; but the ſeveral tranſactions in 


Weſtminſter- hall, ſince the minifterial 
reign of the earl of Bute, have clearly 


_ ſhewn, that there are many ſubjects in 


England, from the ſenator down to 


the lower clafſes of life, . who dare 
contend thus with the greateſt officers 
in the kingdom: and fo ſtrong a con- 


ſideration was the public welfare with 
ſome Who were plaintiffs in the laſt 


cauſes, that I have (ſufficient authority 
to affirm, that they carried them on 


in preference to the acceptance of 
very lucrative offers to the contrary: 
Their regard for the public. taught 
them, that the public/had a right to 
full ſatisfation in (cauſes with which 
the public ſafety was ſo intimately 


connected. This it Was that weighed 


with them againſt every overture of 
favor and private ſatisfaction; and to 
their ſtrict adherence to this patriot 
principle it is, that the nation owes its 
repeated triumphs-over arbitrary igcli- 
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able crime; revealing a 1 
raſh as unjuſt, as heedleſs of t 
tation of thoſe who- 


73 
nations, evinced by arbitrary actions. 
Public thanks are, therefore, due to the 
honeſt parties, whoſe zeal-for their coun» 
try could not be ftaggered by the fear 


of power influencing law, or the ſtrung 


(though mean) temptations to a pri- 
vate compromiſe; as well as due to 
the unbiaſſed judge and juries whoſe 
firmneſs (to uſe a miniſterial word) 
in the cauſe of liberty has crowned 
the endeavours of the feverabplaintiffs. 
withiſucedhs 

But whilſt we commemorate the 
merits of the plaintiffs, we muſt not 
ont the demerits of the great defen- 
ders, whoſe proceedings uſhered into 
the world theſe ſpirited ſuits for repa- 
ration. I believe few will diſagree 
with me, when TI: pronounce, that 


that minifter muſt be of a moſt ſelf- 


wilied, headftrong, defpotical diſpoſi- 
tion, who, in a free country, and 
amongſt a people ſo tenacious of 
their freedom as the Engliſh, would, 
on his own ſingle judgment and 
opinion, venture to iſſue warrants 
f ſo deſtructive a tendency, when 
there are learned counſellors whoſe. 
immediate duty it is, to adviſe 


in ſuch affairs of ſtate as are depen- 
dant upon a right underſtanding of 


our laws. That a man never bred to 
the ſtudy of our laws, ſhould, in a 
nation like this, take upon him to pro- 
nounce againit the liberty, domeſtie 
quiet, and property of ſo many free 
ſubjects, without the beſt aſſiſtange 
that was to be had in ſo delicate an 
affair, is not only amazing, but a cri- 
minality for Which our ſtatutes neither 
have provided, nor, in my valuation 
of freedom, can provide, a ſufficient 


punifhment. That no advice was ta- 


ken of the king's law council, in the 
matter before us, We are as certain of, 
as that the omiſſion was an unpardon- 
ition as 
he repu- 


poſſeſs it, as re- 


; 383 of the people whoſe privileges. 
1 That this is the caſe; 
EF mean that the invaſion on our liber- 
ties was taken without proper * 
we as. 


uffered from it. 


— 
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circumſtances attendant on theſe pro- 
ceedings, as weil as that theſe tran- 
faQtions were conducted all along By 
one clue of illegality, under the in- 
ſpection of an — unknown in our 
laws, a law clerk in the ſecretaty's of- 
fice. It is impoſſible that any perſon 
only as tolerably converſant in our 
laws, as the turf merchant is in geo- 
graphy and politics, could have been 
conſulted in the ifſuing ot theſe gene- 
rat warrants ; becauie, not even the 
molt devored tools of the court, the 
fcribblers in the news papers, not even 


the venal authors oi a day ! could 
de bought to juſtify ſuch illegal pro- 
ceedings. : 


But how melancholy an obſervation 
is this for England, that the great al- 
fairs of the nation are in the hands of 


miniſters, who in the buſineſs ſuppoſed 
to fall under their particular depart- 
ment, conduct themieives fo unjuſtly, 


that not a regard for their own patri- 
monial intere{ts, and perſonal reputa- 


tions, can feſtrain their unbridled diſ- 
| eee thole who betray 


ch an abhorrence to the people's 
privileges at home, we can expect but 
a ſorry attention to their national con- 
cerns abroad !—Thofe who delight to 
trample on the liberties of individuals, 
will never exert a due regard to the 
rights of a nation !— The reputation of 
a kingdom muſt ſuffer in the hands of 
thoſe who act as if they were loſt to 
every ſenſe of their own. Our conſti- 


tution cannot be faid to be fate, when 


miniſters are ignorant of the moſt ſelf- 
evident principles of our law; and are 


fo inſentible of the bleſſings of liberty, 


as to endeavour at curtailing, if not 


annihilating them —Let ine aſk—can 


that perfon be fit to guide the ſtate 


j who is yet to learn the duties of a juſ- 


tice of peace, and is fo very defictent 
iu the Art rudiments of the law, as 
to attempt to deiend, in a court of 


juſtice, the abſurd poſition, that a 
_magiſtratic authority may be legally 
| delegated by a ſecretary of ſtate to a 
w clerk? The anſwer to this query is 
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obviouſly in the negative; tho' unhap= 
pily for the people, they have heen 
made to drink of the cup of affliction, 
by thoſe whoſe actions have replicd in 
the affirmative. FEY 0 
In the moderation obſerved in the 
ſeveral charges to the juries, as well as 
in the damages given by the verdicts, 
is ſhewn as ſtrong an attachment to 
clemency and juſtice, as an obdurate 


averſion to both is inanifeſted in the 


defendants catching at every ſtraw to 
prevent their rotten cauſe from ſink- 
ing. The Judge was too quick- ſighted 
to be 1npoſed on by ſophiſtical reaſon- 
ings, and the juries too cautious to 
ſuffer their attention to be diverted 
from the only point that ſtrongly me- 
rited their regard; I mean the blow 
that was reached at public liberty in 


the pertons of the plaintiffs. The aſ- 


oer taining of damages for ſuch an high 


infult on the moſt facred laws of our 


country was but a trifling conſideration; 


the great object of deliberation was the 
eſtabliſhment of the illegality of gene- 
ral warrants ; and in this reſpect the 
verdicts were full and effectual 


But how much muſt the nation be 
aſtoniſhed when they are told, that the 


attorney general was the principal 


brawler for the high delinquent ! The 
attorney general! whoſe duty it was 


to have demanded, in another court, 
a proper ſatisfaction to the public for- 


the breaking of the peace, impriſon- 
ment of perſons, ranſacking of effects, 


purloining of papers, and the general _ 


diſmay ſpread over the kingdom, by 


theſe extraordinary violences; aggra- 


vated by this no leſs extraordinary cir- 


cumſtance, that the perpetrators of 


theſe riotous irregularities. were per- 
ſons who by their reſpective duties, 
were bound to protect liberty, defend 
our properties, and preſerve the nati- 
onal peace. Every breach of the 


peace not only founds an action on thße 


caſe, but alſo calls aloud for the in- 


terpoſition of vindictive juſtice, that 


proper chaſtiſements may diſcourage 
future tranſgreſſions. This method 


of proceeding is the only reparation 
3 | the 


1764. 
the injured nation has to rely on for 
her ſecurity againſt ſimilar aden 9 


but how likely it is that ſuch neceſſary 


meaſures wiki be applied for the public 
relief, the public themſelves ma 

judge, when the very perſon whole 
immediate buſineſs it is to inſiſt on the 


infliction of the puniſhing rod of the 


law, exerts his moſt ſtrenuous endea- 
vours to ſcreen the delinquents and 
prevent its application.“ But 1 believe 


the attorney general is as liable as any 


other public officer of the ſtate, to an- 


ſwer for negligences where the gene- 


ral welfare 1s concerned ; and I hope, 
that this inquiſitive and patriot age, 


will not ſuffer any; thing of this culpa- 
Is the 


ble nature to paſs unnoticed. 
attorney general alone, of all the offi- 


 cers under the crown, to act as he 


liſts, without being anſwerable for in- 


tentional negle&s to ſome proper juriſ- 
diction ? If this point was properly at- 
tended to and rightly ſettled, fo as 


that this ſervant, as well as accuſer of 


the people ſhould be reſponſible to the 


people for voluntary omiſſions to proſe- 


cute where public fafety called for 
proſecution to be inſiſted on; were 
this, 1 lay, once to be fully eſtabliſhed, - 
our conſtitution would then be fixed 
on a rock which might indeed be 


beat on, but could never be ſhaken. 
That this important point may ſoon 
be gained to the cauſe of freedom 


muſt. be the ardent defire of every 
honeſt Engliſhman! In the mean time, 


let us comtort ourſelves with the great 


conqueſt already acquired over op- 
preſſion, and animate each other in 


the glorious ſtruggles that may be 


neceſſary to chain down miniſterial 


tyranny, for ever, beneath the feet 
of liberty. r 
I ſhall conclude this paper with the 


 fallowing letter, which I this moment 


Tas. 2050 TY 
© Tothe Noaru Buren. 
TFT. HAVE heard ſome people com- 


I plain that the plaintiffs in the late 
December, 1764. Ek 
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cauſes, tried in the court of common 

pleas againſt the ear] of Halifax, had 
not damages given in their favour ade- 
quate to the nature of the offence ; but 
if any fault really lies here, it can be 


no impeachment, of the integrity, 


however it may tax the apprehenſion 
of the 


jurors. They have ſhewn 
tbemſelves inflexible ſupporters of 
Engliſh freedom againſt miniſterial 


oppreſſion, though they may not have 


puniſhed the tranſgreſſor of the laws 
equal to the trantgrefſion. But the 
plaintiffs: (I mean thoſe who recovered” 
ſuch ſmall damages) may comfort 
themſelves in this reflection, that 
whatever diminution their fortunes 
may have ſuffered in the cauſe of their 
country, yet their com-patriots and 
deſcendants will be gainers by the 
event; nay they themſelves have ob- 
tained ſome amends, in that ſecurity 
with which they are certain they ſhall 
henceforth enjoy their liberty and pro- 
perty, as well as in that pleaſing re- 

flection that they have done their duty, 
and that their names will be hand 


to poſterity in the ſame honourable 


light with that of Mr. Hampden, 
who oppoſed the ſhip money in the _ 


reign of Charles the firſt ; to whoſe 


_ early appearance in behalf of his 
country in thoſe arbitrary times, was 


chiefly owing that ſpirited ſtand for 
liberty which, in the end, put monar- 
chical yrangy to the rout. Mr. Hamp- 
den's fire of freedom caught every 
breaſt that was not corrupted with the 


ſenſeleſs notions of paſſive obedience/, 
non; reſiſtance, divine hereditary right, © 


and other like abſurd imaginations. 
Juſt ſo, it is to be hoped, the late 
trials will raiſe a noble emulation in 
the hearts of all true Engliſhmen, till 
an equal ſpirit of reſiſtance to miniſte- 


rial deſpotiſm reaches the utmoſt cor- _ 


ner of the dominions of the Britiſh 


/ 


Your moſt humble Servant: 
— » GvusTayvs Vash. 
Briſtal, Dec. 17, 1764. F 
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ing the misfortunes of life, 438. 
Canary iſles, diſcovery, conqueſt of, 


Candidate, a poem, by Churchill, $09. 
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667. 
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Farewell, a poem, by Churchill, 377. 


Feaſt of Fancy, a m, 718. 


Female neatneſs after marriage, a poem, 9 


662. 


Fire, how to prevent accidents from, 


in playing off ſky-rockets, 112. 
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. biſhop, humorous ſaying of, 
regarding courts and courtiers, 190. 


Foot, Mr. his humorous behaviour be- 
fore the commiſſioners of bankrupt- 


cy, where he appeared as a creditor 
of Mr. Kearſley the bookſeller, 722. 


Fort, barony of, ſome account of the 
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-Glaſſes and china, fine cement to mend, 


420. 


Gloſſary, modern, of certain words, as 


_ uſed by the beau monde, 480. 


Gooch, (Sir Vm.) anecdote of, 543. 
| Geed kind of man, qualities of a, 427. 
Earthquake in the neighbourhood: of 


kind of woman, 475. 
Gooſe and the ſwans, a fable, 661. 
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? Groſe's voyage to.the al. indes, re- 


markable ftory from, 161. 
K 


Hawannah, ſecond diviſion of the prize- 
money taken there, 2 58. 

Henry IV. of France, curious anecdote 
of, 484 

—— VIII. copy of an order of his 
for an allowance to lady Lucye, 632. 


| Hermit, from Shenſtone, 286. 


Hiſtorical anecdotes, 591. 


Hiftiry of Europe for the year 1763, 


280, 335, 394. 448. 
Hegarth, Mr. memoirs of, 7512. 


Honour, men of, modern, ludicrous 
reflections on their conduct, 238. 


Hips, method of N the virtue 


of, in brewing, 704 
Huſband, of the choice of one, 479 
Hydrophohia, cured by drinking vine- 


gar, 355. 
1 


Independence, 2 poem, by Churchill, 597. 
Johnſon, (Sir W/m.) his letter concern- 
bp. the defeat of a body of Indians, 


259. 
Foſerh, archduke, elected king of the 
Romans, 258. 
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Mobanavſ Indians, account of, 263. 


Morell, Sir Charles, converfition be- 
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Aimar, a Mahometan, concerning 
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a tongue, 190. 
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443 number of deaths in conle- 
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610. 


Penſions, Iriſh, danger of continuing 


them, 30. 
Philemon and Pericles, their hiſtory, 
366. 
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Piles, remedies for, 285. 
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Randall, deſcription of it, 714. 


Poetry, 43, 118, 183, 245, 309, 377, 
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that country, and the manner of 
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Pope, Mr. original letter from, to the 
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Pratt, L. C. J. complimented with his 
freedom of the guild of merchants, 
190. his letter on the occaſion, 322. 


city of Exeter, 191. his letter on 


the occaſion, 76. receives the thanks 
of the commons and ſheriffs of the 
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Raleigh, Sir Walter, his letter to prince „ 


Henry, ſon of James I. 227. 
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Religio Laici, addreſs to the gentlemen, 
from that work, 482. 


Rente Corbeau, who ſaved her ungrat |} 


ful lover from death, her ſtory, 230. 
Rheumatiſm, cure for, 673. 
Rich men, (two) a fable, 368. 
Rightheads and enen a hs 
420. 


Roe on apparitions, 437. 


Roſcommon, county ot, deſcribed, 557- 
Rouſſeau. See Savoyard. 


Savoyard curate's profeſin of faith, 
107, 177. ; 


Scald head, to cure, 112. | 


Scurwy, ſea, to prevent, 583. 
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Sheep, to preſerve from the rot, I 12. 


ſcab, 650. 
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Poland, 609. medals ſtruck and di- 
Aributed on the occafion, 667, 
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3 Straſburg clock and clock. houſe de- 


ſcribed, 364. 
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ting his apprentices, 192. 
Times, à poem, by Churchill. 544. 
Tooth. ach, cure for the, 332. 


: Turi Ind, hoſtile 1 bh 
the French there, 497. diſavowed 


by the French court, 554 


Turnip, beſt method of . wing; by 
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Ward's medicines. See page. 


for his majeſty, 190. e ac- 
count bf it, 385. 

Waterford, deſcription of the county 
and city of, 331. 
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ile, method of guarding againſt | 
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Wife, letter from a, to her huſband 
abraad, juſt before her death, 318. 
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. tween Dr. Hiberden, Dr. Brockleſ- 


dy, and that genileman, 61. expel- . 
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